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We read in the Simon Conunissbn Report that in con¬ 
sidering the implication of the policy, to the pureuit of 
which the BHtish Parliament is solemnly pledged, for the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of Indian 
Rdroimstration. and for the development of responsible 
government in British India, no question is at once more 
difficult or more crucial than the future organization, 
recruitment and control of the Army in India.” At the 
same time the Report is emphatic that the question cannot 
be shirked or covered up in soothing generalities, and that 
it is our duty to face it frankly and squarely becau^ a 
completely self-governing India must be in a position to 
provide itself with armed forces fit to undertake the ^ks 
which armed forces in India have to discharge.” What¬ 
ever influence the Royal Commission Report may have on 
the deliberations of the Round Table Conference, and 
whatever value the Conference attaches to the opinions and 
rcommendations contained in the Report, the formidable 
obstacle presented by the 4^FV^lem is there and cannot 

be burked or evaded. J D X U 

The Army in India consists of 60,000 British and 150,000 

Indian troops commanded by British 

also certain Royal Air Force Ak“^tated m the 

Commission Report: 

rt is impossible to rtlinqoish ecfitol ^11 Army yg^Lnir^ this 

large British element to Mimsters rtajpnsftfc to any Steeled JeguUlutw 
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2 The Artny in India and CenstiiuiioHal Rc/otm 

Such a transf^ could Only take place when no part of the Army m India 
coosuU of Bntish officers or troops recruited by the Imperial Govemment. 

We are, therefore, confronted with this dilenmja. We 
are told that the British Parliament and the British people 
have no thought of going back oo the assurances they have 
given regarding the attainment of self-government in India. 
\ie are also told that a self-governing India must be in a 
position to provide itself with armed forces sufficient to 
undertake the tasks which the Army in India today dis¬ 
charges, And we may take it that the word "sufficient"* 
here implies, not only sufficiency in numbers, but also in 
efficiency. And, hnally, in the same breath we are told 
that we cannot relinquish control of the Army as long as 
it contains a British element to an Indian Government 
responsible to an elected legislature. 

Accepting these statements as the basis for discussion, 
the following call for our consideration: 

(d) Whrt arc the tasks trhich the present-day Army in India 
discharges; and can we expect that within any computable 
period a fully IndLuiised Army will be competent, in all 
respects, to execute them ? 

{^) The IndianiaattOD of the .iriay—can its rate be accelerated, 
and how long will it take to complete ? 

(r) The Royal Commission solution to the problem^is it a satis- 
factory solution, and, if not, wherdn does it fail p 

And when we have concluded our examination of these 
points we shall find that the problem contains one more 
unknown quantity, the value of which the Commission 
makes no attempt to extract, although it makes an indirect 
allusion to it. 


The Work of the Afuy 

The r 61 e of the Army in India is twofold and is con¬ 
tained in the expression (i) External Defence, (2) Internal 
Security. Aa regards external defence, we may accept at 
once the conclusion of the Commission that " it will be 
impossible, for a very long time to come, to dispense with 
a very considerable British element, including in that term 
British troops of all arms, a considerable proportion of 
the regimental officers of the t^ftf!^A'^Mmy aid the Bfhis^iOAJ 

Acc, Am. 

. 
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personnel in the higher comioand/* the reason being that 
the effective defence of India is an Imperial question, in 
which Empire communications, Empire trade, and the 
general position of India in the East is affected. Alto- 
gether the issues are far too vital to permit of any rishs 
being taken. 

From this we deduce the fact that not only must the 
higher commands and staffs and a ver>' large proportion 
of the regimental units and formations of the Army remain 
British, but that, irrespective of the rate at which Indianiza- 
tion proceeds, a considerable and, we might add, a pre¬ 
ponderating number of the regimental officers of the Indian 
Army must also be British for a very long and indetermin¬ 
able period. The North-West Frontier of India is the one 
land frontier in the Empire which is Open to attack by a 
Great Power. Its defence cannot be left to an Indian 
Army, administered and directed by a popularly elected 
Indian Government. 

The position as regard internal security is not so simple. 
Of the 60,000 British and 150,000 Indian' troops, more than 
half the British and approttimaiely one-fifth of the Indians 
are reserved for the maintenance of internal security; the 
proportion of British to Indians being as eight to seven. 
The limiting factor in arriving at these numbers Is the 
minimum which would be needed for internal security pur¬ 
poses throughout India when the rest of the troops are 
actively engaged in external defence dunes. This minimum 
figure has not been materially altered since Lord Kitchener 
was Commander-in-Chief, when it was fixed after consulta¬ 
tion with the provincial governments and with due regard 
to the strength of armed police and auxiliary force units 
which are located in the several districts. The reason given 
by the Statutory' Commission for a greater number of British 
than Indian troops being earmarked for internal security 

is that 

the Bntish soldier i* a neutraJ and U mder ao luspicwn of favouring 
Hindus against Muhammadans or Muhammadans against Hindus find 
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t!«y add that] as the vast majority of tha disturbances which call for 
the intervention of the military have a communal or religious compleadon, 
it is nattiral and inevitable that the intenention which is most likely to 
be authoritative should be that which has no bias, rea! or suspected^ to 
either side. 

The British Soldier 

But the Simon Commission does not give the whole 
reason; there is something else besides the question of 
impartiality. The Indian public, in times of disturbance, 
places its confidence in the British soldier because it knows 
that the British soldier will not be bribed or cajoled; that 
he is indifferent to threats, and does not panic; that he prc' 
serves his temper under extreme provocation. Moreover, 
he represents the Power which has given India a security 
from dangers, both within and without, which she has never 
known before. It instinctively recogniaes that he is a son 
of a dominant race. It is one of those things not easy to 
explain, and would not be readily admitted by many 
Indians living in an atmosphere of peaceful security. But 
it would be apparent at once to anyone who has seen, say, 
only a company of British infantry march with fixed 
bayonets through a city like Peshawar. 

The Indian soldier may be as brave, as physically active, 
as the British soldier; he often is a better shot with gun or 
rifle, but there is no getting away from the fact: it is the 
Britisher who inspires the greatest sense of security in those 
he has to protect, whether individually or in the mass. An 
Indian shopkeeper of Delhi once said to me: “ When riots 
are afoot, put a couple of British soldiers at each end of 
the street and we all feel safe.'* When I asked him if a 
couple of Indian soldiers would not do as well, he merely 
shook his head and shrugged his shoulders. 

1 do not want, for a moment, to make any comparison 
which is derogatory to the Indian soldier in what 1 have 
just said. 1 have served with him, in peace and war, for 
forty years, and no one has a greater admiration for his 
soldierly qualities than I have. I am merely stating a 
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psychological fact where dealings with his own people are 
concerned. 

It is evident from what has been said that the tasks of 
external defence and internal security cannot, at the present 
stage of India's constitutional advancement, be entrusted 
to a wholly Indianised Army, When that time is likely to 
arrive wnll be more apparent after we have considered the 
progress of Indianization and cognate questions. 

Indiakizatiom of the Aauy 

The situation today as regards Indianiaatlon of the Army 
briefly is this \ In 1918 the Indianiaation of the Indian Army 
commenced with the bestowal of King’s commissions for 
the first time on Indians, to whom ten vacancies were 
allotted at Sandhurst. Also nine vacancies have since been 
offered at Woolwich and twelve at CranwelL Following 
on the Skeen Committee which was appointed to consider 
the question of the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst 
the number of vacancies was doubled, and last year 21 
Indians were admitted to the College. Not all who enter 
are successful in passing out. For instance, up to the end 
of 1928 there were 112 admissions, and only 77 received 
commissions. Seventy-seven commissions in ten years out 
of a population of 247 millions in British India is not much. 

The number of candidates hitherto has not been very 
encouraging. Both civic and military authorities have done 
what they could to induce a greater number of suitable 
candidates to come forward, and there have been indica¬ 
tions lately that their efforts have not been without effect. 
I understand that the number of candidates now exceeds 
the number of vacancies, and the conditions are improving, 
both in respect to their numbers and to their suitability 
It will therefore be possible before long to increase the 
vacancies and to accelerate Indianization accordingly. If 
this is done some modification will be necessary in the policy 
qf confining the Indianization to the eight units, as is done 
at present. 
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The Statutory Comiutssion says that the pace at which 
Indianization proceeds is conditioned by the efiiciency of 
the results obtained« The primary factor governing the 
rate of progress must obviously be the number of Indians 
who qualify to receive commissions. But there b another 
factor which I do not think the Simon Report alludes to in 
any way beyond the general reference to the maintenance 
of efficiency mentioned. The pace depends, not only on 
the annual number of Indians who receive commissions, 
but on the length of lime they remain in the Army and on 
the age at W'hich they are still capable of rendering useful 
service. In these days the great majority of British lads 
who enter the officer ranks of the Army do so with the 
intention of sticking to the Army for as long as the Army 
allows them to stick. 

It is a matter for consideration whether the average 
Indian King's commissioned officer will adhere equally 
tenaciously to the profession of arms. My personal 
observation inclines me to the belief that when the question 
of livelihood is not concerned, he wnll often retire at a 
comparatively early stage in his career. Others may hold 
a contrary opinion. But there is another point which is 
not so likely to be challenged by those who have passed 
many years in India. The average Indian develops much 
earlier than the European, and he ages much more rapidly> 
How many Indians will retain the combined mental and 
physical vigour which is required of military officers in the 
higher ranks after they have reached the age at which those 
ranks are usually attained? Very, very few. 

The eight units of the Indian Army which are at present 
undergoing the process of Indianization will not have 
completed their transformation until the year 1949 at the 
earliest. 

No Short Cut 

It is obvious, therefore, that if the conditions laid down 
by the Skeen Committee, which, with the eirception of the 
Chairman and one other, was composed of ten Indian 
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gentlemen, that “success must be secured at each stage 
and military efficiency maintained throughout," the 
lodianization of the 104 battalions, 21 cavalrj' regiments, 
and 7 pioneer battalions of the Indian Army is not going 
to proceed by leaps and bounds. The course will be very 
gradual. And if the condition relating to military efficiency 
be honestly adhered to there is yet one more consideration 
which, to my mind, will have its influence on the time which 
must elapse before the ultimate goal is reached. 

Discipline is of two sorts—there is the educated discipline 
of intelligence and there is the uneducated discipline of 
faith. The one has its roots in the knowledge that there 
must be discipline and obedience if there is to be any order 
and any success; that without discipline there is no army— 
only a rabble; that undisciplined forces are always defeated 
by disciplined armies; and that wadiscipline on the part of 
an individual will not be tolerated by a man's comrades. 
The strength of the other lies in a simple trust in the judg¬ 
ment, equity, and leadership of those in authority over them, 
and in the faith that there can be no better way of going 
than that which their officers show them. It is this which 
is the discipline of the Indian Army. The Indian Army 
with its British officers possesses a high sense of discipline. 
Putting aside for the moment the question of capacity for 
leadership, it would not be reasonable to expect the same 
standard in an army officered by men of such diversity of 
tongues, castes, customs and creeds as would necessarily be 
the case in an Indian National Army until many years have 
elapsed. 

When we come to leadership, it is natural to ask why 
Indians who have proved their undoubted ability in the 
civil departments should prove less able in the officer ranks 
of the military service. Sir Reginald Craddock has given 
the answer very clearly m a recent letter to The Times^ 
and from which I take the liberty of quoting. He says: 

Since the rcfomiSp the potidc^ deniand has cotn e into greater procnmoicc 
because Indian politkiara have felt that the crittcuia that people who 
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want to govern themselves most also b* able to defend themselv^ was a 
criticism that it was difficult to answer. What we ha« now to lacct is 
the genuine demajid among Indian youth and their parents and not the 
pious aspirations of politicians inspired fay no military tradition. Wa 
know that the educated middle-classes hare acquitted themselres worthily 
in civil branches of the public service. They have brains and applicatian, 
a spwia) aptitude for judicial and accounts work, and many of them can 
acquire a high degtoe of professional and technical skill. But their two 
weak points are in the qualities most requited in the Army—namely, a 
faculty for quick decision in cmergeixryj and a readiness to take responsi¬ 
bility. There are, of course, brilliant eacepdons, but these are relatively 
few. The martial races are educationally backward. They are capable 
of desperate valour under commanders whom they trust, but are mostly 
deficient in initiative. When these races take to higher educadon, they 
quickly drift towards more odose civil avocations. 

It i$ an histoncal fact which cisrtends to the present day 
that the Indian has always fought his best under European 
leadership. We find that since the days when the 
Europeans first began to set their feet in Hindustan, the 
native rulers have tried to engage the services of Dutch or 
French or Englishmen to lead their troops. Apart from 
this, it is not to be expected that a mixture of Muham^ 
madans, Hindus of all communities and castes, and 
Christians, or, say, of Punjabis, Bengalis, Gtijeratis, 
Madrassis, and other nationalities, is going to follow the 
lead of any one of them as wholeheartedly as he follotvs 
the Bntish officer. 

Putting all these things together, it is easy to see that the 
process of evolution of a complete and thoroughly efficient 
Indian Army is going to be very gradual; and all the more 
so for the reason that its evolution does not proceed from 
W'ithin the Army itself, but is largely dependent on the 
creation and development in some of the Indian nationali¬ 
ties of a military instinct which they do not at present 
possess- 

Not Insuperable Obstacles 

In draw'ing attention to these brakes to easy progress 
there is no desire to be obstructive to the idea of Indianiza- 
tion. But if we are indeed to face the problem squarely 
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and honestly there is no good in seeing only one side, to 
cover over Che obstacles and difficulties or treat them as if 
they were non-existent. Sooner or later they are bound to 
obtrude themselves. A good deal of our troubles today 
would never have occurred if we had always been true to 
our convictions and spoken the truth which is in our hearts. 

At the same tirae I would not imply that the difficulties 
to which I have drawn attention are to remain insuperable 
obstacles for at! time, but I do maintain that they will not 
be surmounted und! India has become one country, in heart 
and mind and purpose. 

It has sometimes been argued, because the Indian 
Government has on several occasions lent to the Imperial 
Government units and formations of the Army in India 
for Imperial purposes, that this is evidence that the Army 
which the Indian taxpayer is called on to support is larger 
than is required for India’s needs. 

India has furnished contingents for operations in Manila, 
Macao, Java, Bourbon, Egypt, Abyssinia, the Sudan, 
China in tSb^, 1900 and 1926, and South Africa. In all 
these instances the call was made on India because she 
was geographically much more favourably situated for the 
despatch of troops to the scene of action than the other 
garrisons of the Empire, and Jt was made when the horizon 
has been cloudless and no danger threatened the country 
from any direction. The Imperial Exchequer paid for the 
troops during their absence, and the Indian revenues 
beneRted accordingly. 

During the Great War India rendered immense help to 
the Empire. When the War was only four months old she 
had provided 21 cavalry regiments, 204 guns, and 69 
infantry battalions. Her total contribution during the War 
was 1,302,394 men, lya.SiS animals, and 3,691,836 tons 
of supplies and ordnance stores. She also voluntarily 
contributed very laigety towards the cost of maintenance 
and equipment of these forces. 

In this case there w'as no danger of any direct assault on 
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India by any hostile power. Russia was our ally during 
the first years of the War, and too weak and occupied with 
her interna! affairs at the end to give any cause for 
apprehension. 

Grateful as w’C must be for the assistance rendered by 
India, we cannot ignore the fact that those who are now 
clamouring the loudest for immediate self-government or 
Dominion status, or whatever they like to call it, are not 
those who made the sacrifices. The losses and sufferings 
were home, for the most part, by that section of the 
Indian community which has never demanded the abroga¬ 
tion of British rule or taken any part in subversive actions 
against the existing Government. 

The Indian ofScers (Viceroy’s commission) and other 
ranks of the Indian Army have hitherto shown no desire 
for change of Government or for any alteration in its 
present form. Many attempts have been made, and con¬ 
tinue to be made, to subvert their loyalty, but without 
success. But they are amazed and bewildered at the liberty 
and license given to the native Press, to seditionists, and 
to unscrupulous scandal-mongers whose mouths are full of 
lies. A government which does not govern in the strictest 
sense is simply not understood by the Indian soldier or by 
the class from which he is drawn, A government which 
docs not insist on being obeyed immediately and in every 
particular without question is respected by him as little as 
would be a commanding officer who permitted his regi¬ 
mental orders to be ridiculed and ignored. At first, as 1 
say, he cannot understand it^ his world has gone topsy¬ 
turvy. Then after a time he begins to think; and from his 
whole training and heredity he can imagine only two reasons 
for this incomprehensible leniency. The one is that bribery 
and corruption have entered into the Councils and the 
other is " fear.’* He knows that where British governing 
officials are concerned, it will not be the one; it must there¬ 
fore be “ fear.” And when this idea has once entered his 
head it can only be a matter of time for contempt to follow. 
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You cannot be loyal for ever to anything you hold m con¬ 
tempt, and loyalty must fall at last. Loyalty connotes 
respect for the person or the object to which it is given. 
When that respect is forfeited the corner-stone ts gone and 
the fabric crumbles. 

The S[moh Recommendations 

We now come to the solution of the problem given by 
the Simon Commission* It consists simply in placing the 
Army directly under the Viceroy, working, of course, in 
conjunction with the Commander-in-Chief. India’s share 
in the cost of maintenance of the Army would be non- 
votable; the legislature would have no say in it. F rom this 
a curious anomaly arises. We have pledged ourselves to 
do our best to advance India along the road which ends in 
complete self-government, one of the indispensable con¬ 
ditions of which is that she should raise and control her 
own military forces which are required for b tern a! or 
external defence; and yet, during the time when India is 
running her course, instead of gradually extending her 
authority over the Army until such time as she arrives at 
the fulfilment of her aim, she is to have no direct control 
of the Army at alt—that is. even less than she has today. 

The difficult question must arise some day as to how and 
when the Indian Army is to be transferred into her keeping. 
Will it be all at once? Such a sudden transition is hardly 
imaginable. Or by gradual stages? And, if the latter, 
how will some of the difficulties which the Simon Com¬ 
mission seeks to obviate be avoided ? It has been suggested 
that the germ of a Dominion Army may be found in the 
Territorial Force, but one must not be led into thinking 
that the Indian Territorial Force (composed of Indians) is 
in any w'ay comparable w’ith the Territorial Force In this 
country, and it is miles behind the Auxiliary Force (com¬ 
posed of Europeans) in quality, training, and general 
efficiency- But whatever their value may be, they suffer 
from the drawbacks which I have already mentioned, when 
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there is a question of welding thern into a homogeneous 
and in all respects efficient anny. 

Th£ Brittsh Force aijd Witiudbawai 

And, again, we come up against a difficulty similar in 
nature to that to which I have just referred. We will all 
agree with the Simon Commission, as already mentioned, 
that the Army containing a large British element cannot 
pass to the control of an Indian legislature, because the 
defence of India is an Imperial responsibility, and we 
cannot say when this will cease to be so. This is the 
ostensible reason, but it is not the only reason In the minds 
of the Commission, for they say that the preservation of 
law and order may depend, in the last resort, on the use 
of the enisling Army, and they give their proposals regard¬ 
ing the employment of Imperial troops for this purpose. 
And they must visualize these troops, thus employed on 
internal security, as being in addition to those required for 
Imperial defence, for they have themselves stated the 
limiting factor in determining the numbers to be retained 
for internal security to be the minimum required for that 
purpose after the mobilization of the Field Army. 

The point is. Who is to say how and when the reduction 
and ultimate total withdrawal of British troops from the 
internal security Army (s to take place or mark its suc¬ 
cessive steps In any case, it seems that it cannot be until 
the day comes when the Path an and the Bengali, the Sikh 
and the Madrassl, and all the other nations inhabiting the 
Indian Continent live together in peace and concord—a 
day which at present appears as distant as that when the 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb and the leopard lie down 
with the kid. 

The Simon Commission Report makes one suggestion 
regarding the period during ivhich India is advancing 
through the stages of responsible to complete self- 
government, It says that one of the consequences of the 
proposals is "that it opens the question whether the 
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Government, In co-operation with the Central Legislature, 
might not encourage the organization, training, and equip¬ 
ment of certain military, and it may be naval, forces of its 
own, independently paid for and controlled, which would 
contain no British element." It looks as if the Commission 
had not pondered very deeply over this proposal. They 
draw attention to the hnancial diihculties which would 
attend such a scheme, but the slightest examination reveals 
many other and equally weighty drawbacks attached to it. 
The existence side by side of two forces, one owing 
allegiance to the Viceroy and the other to the Central 
Legislature, with two army headquarters and two sets of 
departmental services, competition in recruiting, differences 
over matters of accommodation, training grounds, and in 
many other directions, which would be the source of endless 
jealousies and friction. 

It would be a more natural process to let Indianization 
continue to take its course, and as the Indian units of the 
Army become completely Indianized, hand them over to 
the Government of India. In this way the transition from 
"no control^* to "absolute control" of the Army would 
be gradual and automatic. There w-ould be no loss of 
efficiency, as no unit would be handed over until it was 
pronounced efficient in all respects by the military authori¬ 
ties. As Indianization proceeds a time will arrive when it 
will become increasingly difficult to induce British lads to 
join the Indian Army. It may, therefore, be necessary at 
some period to introduce an organization similar to that of 
the former Egyptian Army, whereby officers of the British 
service will be seconded for definite periods to serve with 
the Indian Army, and to hold the higher regimental 
appointments until Indians have obtained the requisite 
amount of training and experience. Special attractions in 
the way of pay and emoluments* would be required in order 
to induce officers to take on this attachment, which would, 
of course, be voluntary. 

* As is done in the Kiiig*s African Rtfles* the Sudau Defence FcmWp 
A nd other caseSj for insrona:. 
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Provincial Recruitment 

Finally, we come to what seems to me the most crucial 
of all the difficulties which beset the Army problem. The 
Statutory Commission make no attempt, as far as I can sec, 
to face the difficulty. They are, however, plainly aware 
of its existence, for they say: 

The plain fact Is tliat the foimatinn of an Indian Kadonal Army drairn 
from India as a whole, in wbkh e^'ety member will rnKOgniEe the rest as 
his cennrades, in whidi Tndiiin officer^ will le^d who be of 
different racesp and in which public opinion will have general confidence, 
is a task of the greatest pCkssible difBcultjp and the Indian intellectual 
has, as a rulCp no personal longing for afi array career. 

The truth of the above statements is borne out In a 
marked manner by the number of recruits which are 
furnished annually by the different provinces, and the 
number of combatants serving in the Army in 1929 is shown 
in a sketch-map in voL i. of the Report. Excluding the 
Gurkhas from Nepal, of the total number of the combatants 
in the Army, 66 per cent, come from the Punjab and 
N.W.F. Province, 11 per cent, from the United Provinces, 
and 23 per cent, from the whole of the rest of India put 
together, Bengal’s share being nil. The recruiting figures 
during the Great War show the position even more clearly. 
Bengal with a population of 45 millions provided 7,000 
combatants, and the Punjab with a population less than 
half the size provided 349,00a recruits, Punjab and the 
United Provinces between them found three-fourths of the 
total number of combatant recruits throughout British 
India. 

The Territorial Force was started in 1923 in order to 
meet the desires of the Legislature that Indians who did 
not wush to adopt a profession of arms might still find an 
opportunity to give expression to their martial instincts. 
It w’as my duty during my last four years in India to make 
an annual inspection of the Bengal Battalion of the Terri¬ 
torial Force, One would have expected to find it brimful 
of young Bengalis eager to give vent to their military 
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ardour. What did I find ? In the ranks—not one J Only 
waifs and strays from the docks and bazaars and indigent 
wayfarers who joined up for the sake of the food, pay and 
clothing, and who after a single training departed to return 
no more. There is no denying that the spirit of adventure 
and war which shines so brightly in some parts of India 
only flickers feebly in other parts and is altogether extinct 
in Bengal. 

The Martial Races and Self-Government 

On the other hand, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
Provinces produce some of the brightest and keenest intel¬ 
lects in Hindustan and the equal in many respects of the 
best that Europe produces. In any Indian legislature or 
government the members which come from the non-martial 
races must (by reason of thetr numerical superiority alone, 
if not on account of their superior educational attainments) 
greatly outbalance those that come from the martial 
districts. 

I believe that those who know the country best will 
agree with me that in a self-ruHng India the men of 
the North—the Pathans, Punjabi Muhammadans, Sikhs, 
Dogras and Jats, and Rajputs and Garhwalls—will not 
submit to the dictatorship of the Bengalis, Madrassis, 
and other non-martial nation all tes of Hindustan, that 
the provinces that provide 77 per cent, of the Indian 
Army of today will not consent to be governed by 
the representatives of the rest of India, who only provide 
23 per cent,, and least of all by Bengal, which provides 
nothing. The Simon Commission points to the “ obvious 
fact that India is not ... a single nation, is nowhere 
made more plain than in considering the difference 
between the martial races of India and the rest.*' This 
will be the danger, growing ever more threatening as the 
time draws nearer for the substitution of a Dominion for 
an Imperial Army. The races who possess what are called 
the fighting classes, and from whom the personnel of the 
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Anny is drawn, will dominate the races »*bo are destitute 
of a fighting class. It will not then be a case of a self- 
governing India—the rule of the more virile sections will 
replace the rule of the British, Or it may be that the 
present " Satanic ** government (to use Mr, Gandhi’s term) 
having been evicted, India will resemble the man in the 
Bible who, when one devil had been cast out of him, seven 
more devils, each more wicked than the last, entered him— 
and the last state of that man was worse than the first. 

Summary of Argument 

1 will summari;re the points I have endeavoured to bring 
out: * 

1. The Royal Commission plan for dealing wth the 
obstacle which the Army presents to the constitutional 
advance of India is suitable for meeting the transitional 
stages of that development. It is not ideal, but it is 
probably the best that could be devised. It does not, how¬ 
ever, solve the problem of the eventual replacement of the 
present Imperial Army by an Indian national army equally 
capable of performing the duties of external defence and 
internal security, which, we are told, is an indispensable 
condition of a complete self-governing India. 

2. Indianization is limited by the supply of candidates 
who are in ail reseeds fitted for an army career. At the 
same time it must be borne in mind that successful 
Indianization does not depend solely on the number of 
cadets who enter the Army, but also on their capacity to 
stay the course up to the very end. The present standard 
of efficiency must be maintained throughout. 

3. Communal differences are as much racial as they are 
religious. As long as these exist to anything like the extent 
they do today a national army is out of the question. The 
races of India must assimilate in the sense that the German 
races—Prussians, Bavarians, Saxons, Hanoverians, Wur- 
tembergers—^are assimilated before it is worth ivhile giving 
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a serious thought to a national army, Indians must learn 
to command and be commanded by men of different origins 
and with the same mutual respect as in the British Army, 
where English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish command and are 
commanded by each other, free from all trace of inequality, 
mistrust, or disfavour. And that day is a great way off. 

It is so far off that the consideration of how to accom¬ 
modate the circumstances to it when it does come can be 
only of academic interest to this generation. And as, in 
any case, the N.W. Frontier defence wnll remain an 
Imperial matter probably for as long as the Empire lasts, 
it may be found necessary In the end to create a military 
province West of the Indus, formed by portions of the 
N.W.F.P. and Baluchistan, which would contain an 
Imperial garrison, while the national army garrisoned the 
rest of India. This arrangement would have many dis¬ 
advantages, both strategical and political. It might, how¬ 
ever, be the only solution. On the other hand, there may 
be found others and better ones when the time comes. The 
adoption of a system similar in principle to that of the old 
Egyptian Army when it was commanded by British officers 
might facilitate the course of Indianization, especially in 
its final stages. 


An Historic Anai.ogy 

The situation in India today is, in some of its aspects, 
analogous to that which existed in Britain some 1,450 years 
ago. In those days there were many Britons who had been 
educated in Rome, spoke Latin, wore the Roman loga, 
adopted Roman habits, and served both as officers and in 
the ranks of the Roman legions. We read in Gibbon's 
history that 

afler the depaitute of the Romans the whole island was divided by the 
distincdoci of two national partiM, again broken into 3 thousand sub- 
divisioni of war and factioti, by the various provocadooa of interest and 
resentment. The public strer^, instead of being united against a 
foreign enemy, was consumed in obscure and intestine quarrels, . . , 
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And I would like here to relate an historical incidentj, 
for the facts of which I am indebted to the late Dr. Conan 
Doyle, Shortly before the final withdrawal of the Romans^ 
three Britons—Caradoc, Regnus^ and Cclticus—all speak¬ 
ing Latin, dressed in Roman clothes, and having lived 
some time in Rome, came as a deputation to the Roman 
Viceroy. The object of their visit was to request the 
Viceroy to forward a petition to the Emperor and Senate 
praying for the grant of self-government. They acknow¬ 
ledged their debt to Rome for their higher standard of 
living and education, the peace and protection which they 
had received, and the other advantages they had obtained 
from their Roman connection. “But," they said, “our 
own methods of justice and manners are better suited to 
the country than yours, our traditions go back farther than 
those of Rome, we have learnt from you how to protect 
ourselves, and we think that the time has come for us to 
govern ourselves.” 

The Roman Viceroy pointed out to them that Britain had 
never been one kingdom; it had been composed of many 
tribes who, before the Roman advent, had been constantly 
warring against each other, and would be at each other's 
throats again if the Romans went. They replied that this 
was in the old days, but could not occur again in the 
peaceful days wherein they now dwelt. The Viceroy said; 
“ This blessed doctrine of peace will be little help to you 
when you are face to face with men who worship the God 
of T^'ar, What will you do to defend yourselves against 
the Piets and Scots and Northmen who are eager to invade 
Britain at the first opportunity?" They answered that 
many of the best legionaries were of British blood and that, 
thanks to the military training many of them had received 
from the Romans, and trusting in their own right arms, 
they had no reason to fear invasion. “ But discipline, 
the power to command, the higher knowledge of war, the 
strength to act, the spirit of co-operation—it is in these 
things you would fail,” said the Viceroy. ” Nevertheless, 
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you shall have your wish. Orders have just been received 
by me from Rome recalling every Roman to Italy to protect 
Rome from the barbarians.*' 

At first the deputation was delighted and asked what 
troops would he left behind for their protection. '' None," 

the Viceroy told them, '* Every Roman is to go at once." 
Then the deputation was aghast, " If the legions go at 
oncCi they said, ” and no troops are left, we shall have 
the Soots at York and the Northmen in the Thames within 
a month. In a few more years, perhaps, under your pro¬ 
tection, we shall be in a position to act together and to 
defend ourselves, but not yet, not yet." The Viceroy 
said: * For years you have been clamouring for self- 
government and raising the people. Now you have got 
what you wanted, and what more would you have ? Within 
a month you will be as free as you were before Csesar 
ever set foot on your shores," " For God's sake, your 
Excellency," said the deputation, "we had not well con¬ 
sidered the matter; wait at least till we have gone to Rome 
and petitioned the Emperor and Senate to let you remain." 
“ Do as you please," said the Viceroy, “but the legions 
leave Britain directly we have collected the ships." 

The legions left, and before a year had passed CeJticus 
was dead, having been flayed alive by pirates and his skin 
nailed to the door of a church near Caistor; Regnus was 
dead, having been tied to a tree and shot with arrovrs; 
Caradoc was alive, but he was slave to a Scot, and his wife 
was the mistress of a Welsh chieftain; and blood and ruin 
and ashes covered the fair land of Britain. 

Whatever may be the rate at which self-government is 
conferred on India, and however much the attainment of 
self-government is bound up with the control 0/ her own 
fighting forces, the same fate will befall her, in kind if not 
in degree, as befell Britain nigh on r.soo years ago, should 
the external and internal defence of India be left in her 
hands before she has attained nationality in fact and not 
merely in name. 
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Finairy, in onr anxiety to Kelp India along the difficult 
road to self-government, let us be\vare ourselves of 
stumbling tn stony places. Let us be sure that we do 
nothing that would merit the reproaches of the many men 
of our race who have laboured in India—the Warren 
Hastings, Clives, Lawrences. Wellesleys, and others of 
lesser renown, but not less endeavour, and of the men and 
women whose names are engraved in every churchyard in 
India, who have borne heat and separation and the loss of 
children who never played in an English field or plucked 
an English flower. 

“ Let all who come after, sec to it that these dead shall 
not have died in vain ... and what they strove for does 
not perish.’* 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the Assoeiiition was held at the Cuton Hall, W^stmicster, 
S.W, !, on Tuesday, October 1930, when a paper was read by General 
Sir George de Symons Barrow, g.c.d., |CC.m.c., entitled “The Army in 
India and Constitutional Reform*” Field-Maishal Viaeoiiat Allenby, 
C.C.B, g.c.h*g,, was in the chair, and the following ladies and gentlemen, 
amongst olhera, were present: 

H.H. the Maharaja of Bbanugar, the Vjscountcss Allenby, the lady 
Rawlinson, Field-Marshal Sir Claud Jacob, C.CB., k.c,5.i*, e.c,u.c,, General 
Sir Philip Chetwode, o.c.a,, kx.M.g., d.s.o. (Commander-in Chief in India 
designate). Sir Louis William Dane, c,Cvt.e., C.S.I., the Right Hon. Sir 
Leslie'iVilsoe, G.c,s.t„ g.c.i.e,, Lieut,-Cenetal Sir Alfred Horsford 

Bingley, K.c.i*E., CB., LiaQt.-General Sir Herbert Cooke, k*b.e., c,b.. &s.t.p 
and Lady Cooke, Major-General Sir W'illiam Beynon, k.c.i.b,, c,b., Ueut.- 
Geneial Sir Thomas E. Scott, K.c*n.,C.i.E., D.S.O., Sir Michad F. O’Dwyer, 
c.ct.B., K.C5.I., Sir Mancherjee M. Bbowiutggree, E.c.t.£., Sir John G, 
Gumming, K*C i.k., ts*«„ Sir Akbar HydaH, Sir Willuiin Ovens Clark and 
Lady Clark, Sir Alfred Chatterton, C,t,E., and lady Chslterlon, Sir Charles 
Armstrong, Sir Montagu Webb, C.i*En Sir James Walker, kx.i.e,, 

and Lady Walker, Colonel Sir Malik Umar Hayat Khan, it,c,i*E., K.tt.O,, 
Sir Campbell Rhodes, c.ti*E., Sir Philip Hariog, K.B.E., c*i.e., Sir John 
Kerr, R,c>S.i*, K,c,i*E., Sir Mirza Mobamed Ismail, c,i*B., O.b.b., Sir Alhion 
Banerji, C*s*i., at.E*. Mr. J. A. Richey, c.i*e., Mr Henry Marsh, C.t.E., 
and Miss Marsh, Mr. R. Litilehafles, CI*e., Mr. A. Yusuf All, c.Et.e., 
Lieut.-Colonel C. L, Dunn, c.i.e:« Mr. Matthew Hunter, c*i.E., General 
W', C. Walton, c,E„ c.«.c., and Mrs. Walton, Dr. R. P. Phranjpye, ii*-i iT-, 
Mr, J. B. Pennington, Mr. John de La Valette, Mr, F. J. P. Richter, 
Mr. P. K, Dutt, Colonel Hamilton, Mr. O- C. G. Hayter, Mr, J. W. 
Lewis, Mr. Bason, Mr. H. A. Gibbon, Miss James, Captain Peuvel, 
Mr. and Mts. W, F, Westbrook, Miss Curteis, Mr. K* A* L. Moore, Mr, 
Abdul Qadir Khan, Miss CorfieJd, Miss K* Byramji, Mrs. Faniki, Mrs. 
Haidar Bhuttacharji, Mr, and Mrs. Doderet, Mr. S. Byramji, Colonel 
G. M. Orr, Colonel and Mrs. A. S. Roberts, Mrs* Ameer Alt, Mr. 
Warts Ameer Ali, Mr. B, W. Perkins, Mrs. J. J. Nolan, Mr, B. Shiva Rao, 
Mr. K. Swanip^ Mr. S. C. Gupta, the Hon* Gertrude M. KinnaLrd, Mr. 
B. T, Keshawingar, Mr. N, Rama Rao, Sardar Hardit Singh, Mr, A. 
Sabonadtire, Miss L. Sorabji, Mrs* J. M. Walter, *Mrs. Herron. Mrs. 
Martin Floyd, Mrs. Bentley, Mrs, le MaUire, Miss Wright, Miss Gmvatl, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Ruttledge, Mrs. Davidson, Miss Tipphts, and Mr. 
F. H. Brown, c.t.E., Hon. Secretary. 

The Chaiem-sn ^ Ladies and Gentlcmen,^^li\e are living tn very diffi¬ 
cult times. Since the war, all the nations of the world have had to ^pple 
with problems of the utmost importtnee, and in many cases the greatest 
difficulty. There are no more difficult questions than those which beset 
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tlie BKlLsb Empir^^ Tbej' sii^e daily: questions of extreme compkxity, 
which will not wail long for an answer. But we shall answer them; and 
in time all these oonundnims will find solution. Happllyi. we have no 
lack of experts who can and will advise us and our stm^men on the best 
lines to be followed for the solving of those problems, Here^ today, we 
are fortunate in having General Sir George BotroWr who will apeak to us 
on one of the most important subjects of those now occupying and vexing 
our mindSp a subject on which no man living has better knowledge—namelyii 
“ The Army in India and Constitutional Keform." 

(The lecturer read the paper.) 

The Ckaitlman; On the agenda paper the next item is the Cbair- 
man'e address ; but 1 shall not address you- 1 think thatt after this most 
impressive lecture, anything 1 con say would be bathos; and if anything 
could spoil the lecture, that would do it* 1 have no knowledge of India 
m^^sclf, except what 1 saw of it as a tourist in the space of four m five 
weeks; but there are a great many here who know India thoroughlyi and 
1 will ask them to join in the discussion. 

Sir Umaa Kavat Khan sold that he agreed with almost oil that the 
lecturer had said, hut there were always ccxtain chiDgs about which no 
two men could «e eye to eye- They had heard what had happened to 
the Biitons so many hundreds of year^ agOi and of course they were most 
anxious that the same thing should not he^lU them. Hitherto, the army 
had been led by British pfficersp and during his eight and a half years^ 
active service he had seen confinnation of the view that Indians did better 
work under Brilish offioerSi But warn nowadays were quite different from 
what they used to be. There were chances that fifteen or sixteen pfiicerf 
m a regiment might be wiped ouL in one dayp and although it was quite 
right to have BritUh officers to organize, to drill, and to teach the army^ 
there ought to be Indians who could lead their company or their squadron, 
because if all the officers of a legiment qf Indians were kiUed in one day 
you Could promote oiheri. Unless the present slate of affairs was alteredi 
in big war^ the Indian Army would not be so efficient as one would like. 
With regard to Indianizatton, of courec, the matter was in British hands 
and they could not do what they liked. Up to now, the British had their 
Sandhurst in England^ where usually only those passed who had lota of 
money^—such os the sons of money-lenders—but were not of the martial 
classes. The great trouble which was felt by the martial classes and the 
danger was that, though they made a reputation for bravery hundreds of 
years ago, one day if they should be led by the men of noit-martiol classes 
who would run away, perhaps they might follow them oa their leaders and 
ail the great name for bravery which they would have mode would go. 
Why? Because they had been wrongly officered. And by whom? By 
the Brilish Gdverument They must have aome Indian centres where the 
proper cIosses could gq and becqme officers. They were good fighting 
lUBteriaU hut had nqi got the money* 

It wax said that a knowledge of English was very useful in the military 
service, hut a bullet would go through a white* brown, yellow, or any other 
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skin ; and if Gcnnais could learn nillitary tacdcs in tbeir own Language^ 
whj could not IndianE leam them in thnir own bnguiigc ? Hitherto, no 
trouble had been taken to translate books on wars in tbe vernaculars, and 
ii was difficult for the ordinary officers bolding the Viceroy's commission 
to read ihem id English- If they bad been in their own language it would 
have been very easy for the officers. One great difficulty was that for four 
or five years they had to leam English, and then they had to start on their 
subject. Even the time spent learning English was not sufficient to enable 
them to understand tnany things in Eitglish, and if they were not up to tbe 
mark, it could not be said to be their fault. 

What ooe should aim at was getting at the right class—not men of very 
Influential tamilies, because they were no good. If one took an ordinary 
British officer in an ordinary British regiinciit, for example, one could find 
many equivalents of him in the good fighting material which was to be 
found in India; but money should lie found to teach the men, and the 
m-rn should not himself have to find the money which he bad not got. 

There were many other difficulties in the way. It had always been said 
that there was oaly one side from which an attack could come—via., 
the north-west- They would find that directly China got strong enough 
they would have trouble from that side. Ships could bring big armies by 
sea. [t was no good only considering one frontier, but we should bear in 
mind all sides of India. 

Those who were attached to the Crown and the British Government 
realized that they had a stake fa the land—were not like the people who 
were said to live in an hotel and die in a hospital, and who, when they 
ditd, had not two yards of ground in which to have their burial-plftce, 
All those who had a stake in the land wanted the British Govern went | 
but if nobody cared about the landlords one would find a class coming in 
which would have no stake in the land, and if any trouble came they would 
simply leave and go to some other place. The real leaders would be made 
weak, and the day would come when they would be unable to do what 
they had previously done. He had seen a great many of the friends of 
the British Govcroment who had been discarded and were vanishing away, 
and the lime would come when there would lie neither men to help in the 
army nor friends. He thought it was time that those present should hear 
from someone who knew something about India and the army, and that 
they should unite and let all those who did not know about India know 
what the dtcumslances were. IVhat all of them who were devoted to the 
British Crown would like was that they should remain as they hitherto had 
been—namely, with a suong Government, and not a weak oire. 

Mr. W, AMEaa AW said that Sir Utnar Hayat Khan bad ve^ rightly 
said that, given modem conditions, improved communiciiliont, improve* 
ments in aircraft, and so on, and a possible dwnge in China from 
numerous war-lords to one super-aggrMSive war-lord, they might have to 
turn their eyes in another directioa, as well as the Sorth-^^est Kronlier, 
and therefore, the British- Indian Army should remain-puttmg it on 
a csIimrocTCial basis well understood in certain parts of India~os ait 
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insurance policy; but if that form of InsuTance policy in the shape of the 
army deteriomied in efficiency, the policy irouLd not be worth the paper 
on which it wa.5 written^ 

The problem had been very rightly stated: How to officer ihe Indian 
Army, and how to sectire in sulficieat quaniities men of tbe right type. 
He binLseir was not a soMier, but he lived a good deal alongside tr(K>pSi 
and bad seen a good deal of the sepoy ofl" parade. One cf the principal 
difficuliks in the sepoy himself was that he chafed and was restive under 
an officer of a nonmartlaL race^ iinleas and until (and it was a s^ery big 
unless and until ") ihaE: officer had proved himself as such. 

It was quite correct tor Sir Umar Hayat Khan to lay stresa on the 
parricubr point that* as Sir George Barrow had said, until all feeling of 
that kind was lost by the rank and file, which would take a very long time, 
it was most important to get the right kind of Indian officer to take his 
place alongside the former British officer who had led that army for two 
centuries from Manilla to Flanders. (Applause.) 

O. C. G. Havter said that they had had the advantage of hearing 
Sir George Banrow^s views on the military position in India, both with 
regard to external and internal security. They were told in one sentence 
in the paper that the numbers that would be needed for internat security 
throughout Imiia were fired with due regard to the strength of armed police 
and auxiliary force units which are located In the several districts. 

The Bimon Cocumission had nut dealt faithfully with the question of 
Internal security. They had been given to understand by their leaders 
that the Si non Report had to be hacked np because it was being attacked 
from the extreme left, People did back it, hut it was now time to say 
that the question of internal security had not been dealt with faittifuUy, 
He iiaid that because it was well known that, for Internal security, co¬ 
operation between an army and an efleclive police muai be complete. 
The police mast be to some extent still in control- The Report said 
pothirigat all about co^operation between the police force and the military, 
although the schemes io this respect were perfectly well known to every¬ 
body. The force was completely surrendtu^ed to control by elected 
legislatures. As dctcrioiatLOn was apprehended, the military must find 
auxiliaries elsewhere. 

Be-^idcs the provision of the forces, there was the vital question of the 
dominant position of what might be called '*friendhes” or « liostiles in 
the countryside. In that connectiou he thought the idea of encouraging 
the friendlies and discoumgiitg the hostiles, as Sir George Barrow had 
hintedf might require a link more attention than in the paat llicy had 
been rather apt to allow great numhers of loyal people to be led by the 
nose by a small bunch of hostile people^ The village police were an 
ancient hut an excellent wca^ion which Govemmenta had allowed to rust 
and appeared to be throwing away altogether. En the old village the 
headman was a man of authority, and a man of authority by Jaw If the law 
was only enforced- He did keep order- Nrwxdays, one found the big 
house of a money-lender in a village was gamsoned by Congress wallahs^ 
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and the headman was probably ninniisg round at the heels of revoltition* 
aries. Now you had nn expedition of two or three hundred police to hiiul 
down a ^ which bad been first put up by twenty men, none of whom 
could have put up a fight of any sort. 

A passage in the Simon Report, at page 177 of the second volume, 
referring to the army, was very important. It seemed to make a dear 
distinction between “law atrd order” and "the public peace,” but where 
it came in he could not understand. It would appear that the provincial 
legislatures were going to he responsible for law and order, but as soon ai 
it became sometliing called “ public peace,” then the British Government 
were tn be responsible. He did not know how constitutional bwyers 
were goiog to dedne it, but he would imagine that the British Parliament 
would want to know where the responsibility began and where it ended. 
The Report carried the implication that provincial Governments must be 
allowed to call u|)on the military forces if they found that they could not 
keep Order themselves. It appeared to him that the boot was entirely on 
the other f^t in this matter, and he im^ined that the British Parliament 
as an assembly, unless it was very foolish, would say the same. If the 
British Parliament was to remain responsible for keeping peace in Indta, it 
was for the British Parliament to say: “ VVe have the right to insist that 
tiie pofjco system which you have is of such a kiird that it will satisfy us; 
if we have to send in troops to preserve the public peace, we must satisfy 
ourselves that the police arrangements are such that, humanly speaking, 
law and order will be mainuined, and that the most the troops wiU have 
to do will be sometimes to come 10 the assistance of the police in main¬ 
taining order in disturhaticas, and that the position will nut be allowed to 
disintegrate so that the British Army will liave to come in and make war on 
the Indian people," He thought it was for the British Partiamcnl to have 
the right to insist that the police in the Indian provinces were kept up as 
it, the British t'ariiament, desired. 

Field-Marshal Sir CutOO W. Jacop said he thought they had been 
laihef drifting away from the subject of the lecture, whieh was “The Army 
Ln India and Constitutional Reform.” Sir Umar Hayat Khan bad said 
that he would like to see more Indian officere leading their men. He 
heartily agreed, but it must be remeinbejfed that up till now our army 
had been exceedingly illiterate and uneducated. That had been the 
trouble. When you had less than S p^ cent, of the whole of your 
population which could read and write in any known language, it was 
exceedingly difficult to expect such people to rise in the Army and be 
able to study the art of war as every soldier had to study it all through his 
service. In the Great War they were all proud, as they were today, of the 
Indian Army. It was a magnificent army. But they were very dis¬ 
appointed when, as Sir Umar Hayat Khan mentioned, the BritUb officers 
were all casualties, that no leader came out and took over the command- 
Thai happened to his knowledge and in his presence twice. It was a 
great shock to him, because no man he thought loved the Indian Army 
more than he did. He had served a great many years in it. After 
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tbe iw thejr had ro reoTgaoi^ the army, and then they Wiste faeed wUh 
a demand made, not by the army, hut by the Indian politician?! Jdr 
more Indianixationi aod in^tmctipns that the Indian Army was to become 
really Indian entirely. That meant to say that they Tranled the British 
officers replaced. He sympathized with the demand- It was very easy to 
say that the British odiceis must go^ but it was very difficult to cany 
out. How were they going suddenly to hfid 3,100 odd officers to JiU 
all the Commands from the CotnmaTider-ii) Chief right down to the 
lubaltems, and all the other hundred and one appointments? How 
were they going io suddenly get b large number of Indians to take 
the places of the British officers ? Of course* it was Impossible. Every¬ 
body knew it; so what was the use of camoudaging it ? They would atait 
Od Indianizationi but it would have to be a slow prtscesa. How long 
did people thiak it bad taken to get our Indian Army as it was now, 
Or even our British Army ? It had taken years and year^ to evolve 
bio what it was todays If they began suddenly to remove the British 
officers, those officera would remove ihemselves. If they were removed^ 
they could not be replaced. This subject had been gor^e into very 
carefully^ There was one man who went into it very carefully indeed^ and 
that was Lord Rawlinson* when he was Comtnaiider-in-Chief in IndTaH It 
was he who decided cm the eight units scheme* which had had so many 
bricks thrown at it* and to which the Indians said they strongly objected* 
and that it was segregating the Indian KingV commissioned officers. He 
was perfectly convinced that that was the only scheme which would work 
ID the end. If they were going to be impatient and pull up the plant 
to see how the roots are going on, it would fait If they patiently went on 
With it, he did not see why it should fail It would take time* and 
however much they might want to hxtrryp it was no use; because they would 
Only fail in the end* 

Sir George Barrow’s paper waa a most excdlent paper, with which he 
heartily agreed, and he hoped that those Indians who were present would 
think Over what had been said. It was very easy to say t ** We wash, all 
that out; we do not believe Ity and so on* Nobody had been able 10 
produce a scheme, not even themselves; which they could acceptt and until 
somethieg like that had been brought forward he saw no reason why the 
army should be upset or altered from what It was now. They could not 
hurry things over- (Applause) 

Sir Micha^ O'Dwvbr said that be had not had the privilege of seeing 
the paper beforehand, hut he, like everybody else in the mom* bad learned 
much from the admirably clear and impartial presentation of a difficiill 
problem. He doubted, howevett whether the lecturer had taken account 
of Certain solutions of the diffi^cuJties of Ending officer? for the lodian 
Army which had been put fanrardpand put forward by no less a personage 
than Mahatma GandbL He was laidy approached hy an Indian friend of 
the speaker's who said to Mr. Gandbi: You are trying to drive out the 
British. How do yon expect to protect the country when the British Army 
has gone, and the Briiiah officers of the Indian Army have gone?" 
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Mr. Gandhi, who had a solution for every difficulty, promptly replied : 
“There are thousands anti tens of ihousaitds of ex-offioersi in Gennany; 
we will employ them." This showed what was at the bact of the minds of 
the Indian Swarajists, of whom Mr. Gandhi was the leader. 

On another occasion the Mahatma ?™s asked: “ When you have got 
rid of the British Army and the British officers in the Indian Army, how 
are you going to defend the frontiers from the tribesmen and other 
invaders ?" He said: “ I will send them my charkha (spinning-wheel), and 
that wiU anesc their progfess." He commended those solutions to the 
lecturer as illustrating the attitude of those who claimed that they were 
ready to uoderialcfi the responsibility for the defence of India t 

One point had struck him as the discussion went on. They had teamed 
clearly from the Simon Report and the lecturer that the future oonstitti- 
tion of India depends to an enormous extent on the solution of the 
problem of Indian defence. Therefore, it was extraordinary that among 
the ninety odd members of the Round Table Conference, representing 
every class from Maharajahs down to the oppressed classes, there was not 
a single member, British or Indian, of military experience competent to 
advise the Conference on this most urgent problem. Thai was an estra- 
ordinary omission. For when this matter came to be discussed, the Brat 
question to be asked would be : “What do the military experts say?" 
There was no military expert to refer to. The GovemTnent had very 
wirely nominated two of the most distinguished civilian Governors iu India 
to advise the Conference on the constitutional and administrative ques¬ 
tions, but there was no military officer of Indian experience or of any 
experience in any part of the world to advise the Commission, which was 
discussing issues vital to the future of the British Empire on the all-impor- 
tani questions of Indian defence and internal security. There was still 
lime to remedy that omission. They could there that day put their Bngeis 
on half a doieo present who were capable of assisting the Round Table 
Conference in their deliberaiinns. 

General Sir Phjmp Chetwook, in proposing a vote of tbank^ said that 
it was hardly necessary for him to say with what tremendous interest be 
had liateoed to Sir George Bjutdw’e lecture and what he had beard from 
other people during the discussion. He had been itching as the ffilure 
Commander-tn-Chlef in India to get up and say something, but he sirnply 
dare not, because the problem was far too much wrapped up with politics 
for him to say anything about it. 

He desired to say two things: First, that Sn bis experience of fourteen 
years in India, and the last two as Chief of the Staffi he felt sure that if 
anything Sir George Barrow had understated the difficulties oF the problem- 
It was extraordinarily difficult, yet. as Sir Michael O'Dwyer said, the future 
of India depended on the solution of that difficulty. Secondly, he thought 
that the two classes of people who were doing the most harm to India were, 
first, the people in India who were in such a desperate hurry, and, secondly, 
the diehards at home. They must keep an even mind, and must not 
exaggerate either one way or the other. Successive Governments had put 
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tbeir band imd seal lo the siatenjeni that EogJaod mtcddfid to do her best to 
lead India towards managing her own adair^ and It was ao u$e ^ylog tbat 
that Was impossible, but it was our duly to give all the help towards attain¬ 
ing that etid+ Ii waa stcipid to exaggerate on either side^ and he heard a 
great deal of tL 

It was his very pleasant duly to propose a vote of thanks^ which he was 
sure they would carry by acclataation, to the Chairman, Lord AIlenby*and 
at the same time to the lecturer for his most intersting lecture. 

The CaAjaMaif J 1 am most grateful for the vole of thanlcs which you 
have accorded to me- 1 do not deserve it, because I merely came here to 
enjoy the afiemooa in lUiening to the lecture which we have been privi¬ 
leged to hear from my old friend Sir George Barrow, with regard to whom 
I should like so sty tkat 1 concur moat heartily in the vote of thanks which 
yon have accorded 

[The proccedingB then tertmimted) 
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RURAL fNDIA AND POLITICAL REFORM 

Bv Diwan Bahadur Sir T. VjiayaraghjVvacharya, 

k.b.e;. 

(Vicc-CiuiTtictan of the Imperial Council of AgricuUuisl Research, India.) 

I do not propose to discuss the question whether Rural 
India is or is not incerested in political reform, though 
1 am afraid the title of mjr paper might lead one to think 
so. I intend to make a few observations on the effect 
which recent political reforms in India—I refer to the 
reforms initiated in iQio—-have had on the development of 
agriculture in India So much public attention has during 
the past ten years been drawn both in India and in 
England to the ever-varying political situation in India 
that very little notice has been taken of the progress of 
what might be called nation-building activities; among 
such the advancement of agriculture holds unquestionably 
the first place. 

The Agricultural Department of India was first consti¬ 
tuted in 1871, and shortly afterwards provincial govern¬ 
ments began to establish agricultural departments of their 
own under the superintendence of members of the Indian 
Civil Service, who usually combined their agricultural 
duties with those of other posts, in some cases being aided 
by special agricultural assistants. For many years, how¬ 
ever, these departments, both imperial and provincial, con¬ 
fined their attention to matters connected with famine and 
land revenue, and the problems of agriculture pure and 
simple were hardly touched. In 1892 two agricultural 
chemists were appointed. An inspector-generalship of 
agriculture was created in 1901, and this was followed by 
the appointment of a few agricultural experts for service 
under the Government of India and in the provinces. In 
its present form the Agricultural Department may be said 
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to have been started in 1905. A Research Institute and 
College were established at Pusa in 1903, but it was not 
umil 1905 that a complete scheme was adopted for the 
introduction of an expert agency for carrying out scientific 
and educational work and the practical duties connected 
with the development of agricultural methods throughout 
India. 

A Civil Veterinary Department was initiated even later 
— i,e., in 1891. It was placed in charge of all work outside 
the army connected with horses, mutes, and cattle, and for 
some years horse breeding occupied its chief attention. 
Since 1903 the bulk of the horse breeding has been taken 
over by the Army Remount Department, and the Civil 
Veterinary Department has been occupied mainly with 
questions relating to cattle. Like the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, the Civil Veterinary Department is engaged in 
teaching as well as practical work. The first Imperial 
bacteriological laboratory was started at Poona in 1890, 
and removed to Muktesar in 1S93, where it has now grown 
to be the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, 

Thb Small Holder 

I have given this sketchy account of the beginnings 
of these departments to show how modest they were, and 
therefore how impossible it was for their activities to per¬ 
meate the vast masses of the peasantry. The Indian 
peasant is not unique in his conservatism. Conservatism 
is, after all, merely prudence, unless carried to unreasonable 
lengths. Now, rural India is, speaking generally, a land of 
small holders. Whether a man holds his land direct from 
Government, as in Madras Presidency, or from a zemindar, 
as in Bengal, the average Indian landholder is a small man. 
He cannot afford to take risks. He follows agricultural 
practices which have been fashioned by experience and 
have stood the test of years. He is therefore unwilling, 
and rightly unwilling, to adopt an innovation in agricultural 
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practice unless and until it is definitely demonstrated to 
him that it is superior to what he has been following. 

f do not think that it is an exaggeration to say that, prior 
to the Reforms, agricultural departments were looked upon 
by Government as something which a civilized Govern¬ 
ment had to maintain, but in the utility of which they had 
not much faith. The people on their side also did not 
take heed of them, so remote did they seem and so closely 
bound up were they with the ordinary activities of the 
Government which the people saw around them. Nor 
were there in India large landowners interested in agricul¬ 
tural development and willing to spend money on experi¬ 
ments—a factor which contributed so much to the 
advancement of English agriculture in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries- I shall doubtless be told of the 
good scientific work performed by agricultural officers 
fifteen or twenty years ago. I am ready to admit that, but 
what ! submit is that it did not reach the people, and 
it was from that point of view of little practical value* It 
was no fault of the agricultural departments, but of the 
circumstances in which they were placed. 

Effect of the Reforms 

A radical change took place on the advent of the Re¬ 
forms. The transference of control over the departments 
of what one might call national development to Ministers 
brought these departments within the purview of public 
opinion. When it came to voting on the agricultural 
budget, members of the Legislative Councils from rural 
districts began to ask why it was that they saw so little In 
their districts of the activities of the agricultural department. 
When the reply was given that that was so because they 
were understaffed, they pressed for the sanction of more 
money, and the demand grew that whatever money was 
available should be spent rather on these departments than 
on what were called the departments of public security, 
tt was contended that the strongest foundation of public 
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security was a contented peasantry, and with the spread 
of education in the country, slow though it was, the ryots 
expected that a pan at least of the money taken from them 
in taxes should be spent amongst them and In some 
tangible form. It was also pointed out to the Ministers 
of Agncultiite and to their expert advisers that pamphlets 
and treatises on agriculture were of Hide avail among an 
illiterate peasantry ; what was wanted was actual demon¬ 
strations of the improved practices of agriculture. 

The growth of expenditure on both the agricultural and 
veterinary departments of Governmeni, In spite of financial 
stringency, during the period 1919-2010 192^-2915 remark¬ 
able. From an expenditure of Rs, 70 lakhs in 19 [9-20 on 
agriculture all over India, the figure of total expenditure in 
1928-29 rose to over Rs. 130 lakhs. On the veterinary 
department for the same period the expenditure rose from 
just above Rs. 30 lakhs in 1919-20 to over Rs. 60 lakhs 
in 192S-29. For the first time, therefore, in their history 
agricultural (including veterinary) departments in India 
began to be, to a certain extent, adequately financed and 
to some degree, as their activities widened, brought into 
real contact with the peasantry. 

A couple of examples will illustrate my point. No 
individual advance is of more practical importance to the 
agriculturist than the propagation of improved varieties and 
their more extended cultivation. Since the Reforms there 
has been a steady increase in the areas under improved 
seeds in almost all the important crops ; for example, tn 
cotton the acreage for 1under improved varieties is 
65 cent, more than that for i923'^24 \ under wheat such 
acreage increased by 300 per cent., and under sugar-cane 
by 900 per cent. Comment is needless. On the animal 
husbandry side let us take, for instance, the figures for the 
number of cattle protected against disease. These numbers 
have increased from 50,000 in 1919 to nearly 200,000 in 
1928-29. 

From an absolute point of view very great leeway has 
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still to be made up, but, comparatively speaking, the rate of 
progress is encouraging. Interest tn cattle breeding and 
in dairying Is on the increase, as is shown by the rapidly 
increasing demand for instruction in these matters. What 
is more—students who have taken a diploma in dairying 
are no longer forced to look to Government service as the 
only source of employment. They are being taken up by 
private farmers. There also began to be some glimmer¬ 
ings of co-ordination as between the work of the agricultural 
departments and that of the co-operative and the irrigation 
departments of Government. Instead of working in more 
or less watertight compartments, they slowly began to 
realize their essential interdependence If they were to get 
the greatest amount of results judged in terms of benefit to 
the people from their activities. 

Effects of Decentkauzation 
There is. however, another side to the picture. The new 
dispensation brought certain disadvantages also in its train. 
With agriculture becoming a transferred subject, the 
Government of India as such, except in so far as the Indian 
Agricultural Service was concerned, lost the power of 
direction which they had before In agricultural m^atters. 
Each province was able to progress as it liked, in the 
manner it liked, and with the speed it liked, without 
reference to what was done in adjoining provinces. The 
Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research at Pusa and 
the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar 
were no longer looked upon as having any right to advise, 
unless of course they were specially asked, in any agricul¬ 
tural or veterinary matters in the provinces. 

It was when things were drifting in this fashion that the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture m India was appointed, 
I am not here to dilate upon the various admirable features 
of the Report—its masterly survey of the agricultural posi- 
tion in India, its probing into the causes of agricultural 
backwardness, and its readiness In facing difficulties in the 
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way of advance. \ wish to refer to the central recom¬ 
mendation of the Commission—viz., the constitution of a 
Council of A^icultural Research. It was a stroke of genius 
on its part to have discovered a solution of the difficulty 
of finding a central co'ordinating agency through the 
establishment of a central or, as it is now called, the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. As modified 
to suit Indian conditions by the Government of India the 
Imperial Council seems to me the only possible way in 
which the requisite co-ordination between the activities of 
the several departments of agriculture in autonomous 
provinces can be co-ordinated and provision made for re¬ 
search which no individual province has the means to 
undertake. 

The Research Council 

1 shall briefly describe its constitution. The Council 
consists of an Advisory Board and a Governing Body. On 
the Advisory Board are the heads of the agricultural and 
veterinary departments of all the provinces plus four repre¬ 
sentatives of Indian universities, and on the Governing 
Body are the Ministers of Agriculture of all the provinces 
and two representatives of commerce as well as two 
members elected by the Advisory Board, with the member 
of the Viceroy s Council in charge of the portfolio of Agri¬ 
culture as Chairman. The duty of the Advisory Board is 
to examine and make recommendations on schemes of 
research submitted to the Council by provincial Govern¬ 
ments, universities, or private institutions. The recom¬ 
mendations of the Advisory Board are submitted to the 
Governing Body, which sanctions them or not as the case 
may be. 

It is the Governing Body which has control of the re¬ 
search funds of the Council, These consist of lump sum 
and annual grants made by the Government of India and 
donations from any other sources. At the present moment 
with the exception of a donation of Rs. a lakhs from His 
txaltcd Highness <he Nizam of Hyderabad, the funds of 
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the Council are derived emirely from the Government of 
India. I have hopes, however, that other States will join 
In course of time. 

The Council is provided with a permanent staff, and its 
secretariat has been constituted, for reasons of administra' 
tive convenience, into a department of the Government of 
India. This permanent staff on the administrattve side 
consists of the Vice'ChaJrman of the Council, who is 
ex-officio chairman of the Advisory Board, and the Secre¬ 
tary, who is ex-officio secretary of all the committees of the 
Council, plus two whole-time experts—one for agricultural 
matters and the other for animal husbandry. I do not wish 
to prolong this paper by enlarging upon the way we work, 
but if gentlemen would like to know more about the 
Council at work I shall be happy to answer any questions 
put to me 

Here, therefore, you see a central body on which both 
on its administrative as well as on its scientihc side the 
provinces and the Government of I ndia are equally repre¬ 
sented. It is to this body that schemes of agricultural and 
veterinary research are brought to be shroffed and financed. 
Once you have a common meeting-ground and co-operation 
in actual work you get that central direction which was 
lacking for so long, and you get it in a far more effective 
manner than if it was the result of a fiat from some one 
person or Government. 

Co-operaT iON of Universities 

Another point. In the past universities were considered 
to be outside the ambit of the activities of research in agri¬ 
culture and animal husbandry financed by Government. 
That is no longer so. Through election by the Inter- 
University Board the universities have been given four 
representatives on the Advisory Board of the Council. 
Further, as 1 have said above, universities as well as 
provincial Governments have a right to ask for financial ^ 
aid in schemes bearing on agricultural or veterinary research 
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^rDm the funds of the Council. Several universities have 
already done so: several grants have so far been sanctionedi 
and more are under consideration. In this manner not 
only have we been able to interest universities in the work 
of Our agricultural departments and vic 6 versa^ but we have 
found an extraordinarily good source of recruitment for our 
scientific appointments among the research students at our 
universities. There is hardly a scheme so far sanctioned 
by the Council in which one or more workers have not 
been recruited from the universities. 

The Council has been further charged with the duty of 
financing delegations to Imperial and International Con¬ 
ferences on agricultural subjects abroad. It has therefore 
been provided with opportunities not only of facilitating 
contact as between officers of agricultural and veterinary 
departments in india and workers abroad, but also of pro¬ 
viding facilities for Indian scientists unconnected with any 
Government department of meeting their confr^ires from 
other lands. This is only one of the ways in which the 
Council performs an important duty which has been laid 
upon it, and for the performance of which there was no 
adequate machinery in the past—namely, the interchange 
of information. We are shortly going to constitute a 
Bureau of Agricultural Intelligence, which will collect and 
disseminate the results of agricultural work done in India, 
and which I hope will in course of time form a worthy 
counterpart to the Imperial Agricultural Bureaux in Eng¬ 
land, to which the Council subscribes. 

The Council ano the Public 

It should not be thought that the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research is an organization which works, so 
to speak, on the heights outside the purview of public 
opinion and public criticism. AH our funds are subject to 
the vote of the Indian Legislature^ and that is enough 
to say that its acts are subject to a searching examination. 

must confess that we started under some suspicion. 
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It was feared that we would be merely an engine for 
financing expensive but impractical schemes of researcht 
and recruiting large numbers of experts from abroad. We 
have to some extent removed that suspicion, though the 
Council has been in existence for just a little over a year 
and four months. The way in which the Council tries to get 
all interests represented on the committees it has so far 
appointed for the examination of specific questions, the 
manner in which it has set Itself to deal with some of the 
most pressing but difhcult problems of Indian agriculture 
today—such, for example, as strengthening the sugar in¬ 
dustry, research into control methods against locusts, ferti¬ 
lizers. and so on^—have helped to inspire confidence. 
Without being too optimistic, I may say that these in¬ 
quiries are bringing public opinion to our side. The Council 
tries to do its work with as little red tape and delay as 
possible, and jjeople are beginning to find by experience 
that there Is no difficulty in getting money quickly for 
good and practical schemes of research, be they official 
schemes or schemes emanating from universities and Indi¬ 
vidual scientists. 

i should not, however, give all the credit to the Council. 
The Legislature has on its side treated us with a marked 
degree of indulgence. 1 think I am not wrong in saying 
that its altitude is somewhat like this; The Council is still 
on its trial; from what we have seen during the last few 
months it has been trying to do its best; let us not cramp 
its style by premature criticism, but let us wait and see 
what results it achieves within the next few years and 
judge it thereby. I think you will admit that there could 
not be a fairer attitude for observers to take or a greater 
incentive than this for the Council to make good. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A VEETiifc of the As$odatiaa ww held at Caxton Ha!l, Westminster, 

S, W, I, on Tuesday, Kovetuber 4, 1930, at which a paper was read by 

Diwan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghava Acharya, on “Rural India 

and Political Reform,” 

Dr. T. Drumraond Shiels, m,p,, Under-Seeretaiy of State for the 
Colon ic9, was to have ptresided. 

Sir Louis Dane, in openiog the proceedings, said that they had teamed 
with regret of the inability of Dr. Drummond Shiels to be present, owing 
to the serious illness be had contracted during bis visit to Palestine and 
Cyprus. His private secretary had written stating that Dr. Shiels wished 
him to convey to the members of the Association his sincere regret that 
lll-healih had made it impossible for him to keep the engagement Sir 
Provash Chandra Mitter, a Tnember of the Executive Council of Bengal, 
and a delegate to the Round Table Confereace, had kindly consented 
at short notice to take his place. (Cheers,) Sir Provash Chandra Mitter 
then took the Chair, The following, amongst others, were present: 

H.H. the Maharaja of Bhavnagnr, the Right Hon. Lord Lamington, 
c,c,s(,o,, G.C.i.E,, the Maharaja Dhiraja Bahadur of Butdwan, c.c.r,*., 
R.C.S.I., the Right Hon. Sir Leslie Wilson, G.c.s,t., c.c,t.E., Sir Charles 
Armstrong, Sir James MacKenna, ci.E., and Lady MocKenna, Colonel 
NawabSir Umar Hayat Khan, K.c.i.e., c.b,i., M,v,o.,Slr Basanta Mulltqfc, 
Dr. R. P. Panmjpye, K.-i-H., Sir James Walker, k-Ci.b-, Sir WillEam Ovens 
Clark, General Sir Edmund Barrow, a.c.B., o,c,s,i.. Sir Alfred Chatterton, 
C.l.t, Sir Philip Haitog, k.b.e,, c-i.e.. Sir Lionel Jacob, E.c*s*r., Sir 
Albion Banetji, c.s.r,, c-t-E., Kawab Sir Muhammad Akbar Hydari, Mr. 
P. R. Cadell, c.s.i., c.le., Mr. J. A. Richey, c.r.a,, Mr. H. F. S. Lind- 
say, c.i.a., C.B.E., Dr. Matlhcw B. CameroD, c.i.e., and Mrs. CameroD, 
Mr, John de La Valetle, Sardar Sampuran Singh. Mr. F. J, P. Richter, 
Mr, P. K, Dutt, Dr. Lanka Sundaram, Air. B, W. Perkins, Diwan Bahadur 

T. Raghavtah, C.S.I., Mr. F, Gnibb, Mr, A. Montgomerie, c.i.e,, Mr. B. B. 
Roy, Mr. S* V, Raman, Mr. A* G. Bvcleigh, Mr. ThurkiU Cooke, Khan 
Bahadur Kafir Hidayei Husain, Mr. 3 . Alraf Husain, Mr. S. B. Adityar, 
Miss E. L. Curteis, Rev. Dr. W, S^nton, Mr. J. R, Henderson, Rev. 
E. S. &rr, Mr. H, B. Edwards, Miss Caton, Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul 
Aziz, C.B.E., and Mrs, Aziz, Mr. S. Lupton, c.b.e.. Colonel 0 , IVailiker, 
Dr. A. M. Shah, Miss A. A. Morton, Mr. B. Tonkinsoa, Mr. O. C. G. 
Hay ter, Mrs, Horidos, Miss Gaywood, Mrs. Weir, Mr, C. Sidney Smith, 
Mr, Ghulam Qtdir Khan, Mr. Vincent Esch, c.v.o., Mrs, J. J. Nolan, 
Mr. V. Subboo, Mr. N, Krishnamurti, Mr. and Mrs. Gray, and Mr. F. h! 
Brown, C.1.E,, Hon. Secretary. 

T^e Cw^AN said: 1 am a substitute, and therefore my remarks will 
be bnd: The Diwan Bahadur needs no introductioo, at any rate to that 
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section of the audience vtio are familiaf irith India and Indian condiiions. 
Whererer he lends his distinguisbed serriecs he maiea the subject with 
which he deals his own, whether as district officer, as Director of industricsj 
as a Riember of the Public Services Commission, or occu^vj-inf^ as he does, 
his present distinguished position- He has made good in every walk of 
life, and his reputation is by no means confined to the limits of India. 
Some of you knew him in this country when he was organizing at the 
Wembl^ EshibitiotJ. His reputation has travelled beyond this con¬ 
tinent I he was called all the way to Canada to open the National Eihi- 
bition there. Therefore I do not think I ne^ take np your time by 
saying anything Piore io ifittoducing ouf distinguished iecturer. 

{The lecLuie? then read his paper.) 

The 11 Oh". StCRKTARY said that be had received from Lord l^inlJlhgoWt 
who was Chairn’nn of the Koyni CmntniMion on Agriciiltuce^ a letter in 
which he expressed his regret that it was quite impossible for him to be ihete. 
Another njember of the Royal Commission, who on occasions acted as 
Chairman for Lord Linlithgow, Sir Henry S. Lawrence, also wrote express¬ 
ing his regret at not being present, and added: 

“One passage in the paper arouses my special interest where the 
lecturer mentions as the first of the most pressing but dilficult problems 
of Indian agriculture—the strengthening of the sugar Indusi^. 
years ago I had occasion to represent to the Government of India that the 
sugar-tane cultivators of the (finals in the Bombay Presidency were being 
ruined by the competUioa of Java sugar, India introduced sugar to ibe 
drilized world, and it would be a tragedy if the Indian sugar industry 
were to disappear, 

“ No other class of cultivation gives so much employment m so many 
forms. It gives wort and sustenance not only to the cultivator the 
fields, but also to the artisan and the engineer in the small fBct^, andme 
chemist in the laboratory, VNlieft the Royal Commission on Agneultnre 
visited the United Provinces, we saw the very promising iKginnings ol an 
all-Indian rural industry. In Madras we saw the scienttfic devetopment 
of new types of prolific oioe. Science has put Java recently_anead pf t c 
world in sugar, but there is no reason why India should ^ dorm without 
a struggle, and it vs most gratifying to learn from the Vice-Chaitman pt 
the Imperial Council that this problem occupies a prominent place in 
their researches.” 

Sir Thomas Middleton, another member of the Royal Commission, 


wrdte: 


1 have Bn engagetpent whtdi taken cne out of London on Tuesday 
ftftcmooD, GO that 1 am unable to give mystlf the pleasure of listening to 
Diwan Bahadur Sir T. Vigayaraghava Achaiya's paper on -Rui^ Indw 
and Political Reform.' His references to the suc^ful working of the 



Sirn Sbadur's term is weirS^D. And I add (for if 1 am giving 
away secrets they are secrets that should now be knownj llret, m the 
of the leeommendatioos on the R^reh Cciuncil, the 
can be claimed esp«ially on behalf of Lord Linbthgow, Chairman of the 

Conuntssicn^ and Sir Frank Noyce. * tj 

» It was inevitable, perhaps, that at the outset there should be that 
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dement of suspicion to which the Dlwan Bahadur alludos^ Membcfs of 
the Com mission aodcipated this j bu t w* aiso expected t hat^ as this paper 
suggcslSj any elcioenit of mfstnist would not lone survive the establishment 
of the CouociL 

All of us who know IndiSi and can appreciate the magnitude of the 
handicaps which Nature impose on the ryot in his stniggiea to win sul> 
siitence for himself and his cattle^ must agree that whatever directions 
pohtica] reroFEDs in India may lake, there should be unity of eJort on the 
part of those engaged in applying research to the problems of its 
agneukure. 

“As one who forty years ago knew one part of rural India intimately, 
aua who in recent times iti reading his newapapere has been led to wonder 
what has come over the £ar/^ Gtijaratis with whose finE qualities as 
^d as men he was once familiar, 1 may be permitted to express the strong 
hope that the events of the next few weeks may serve to strengthen that 
united acdon on behalf of the Indian eullivator at which the ImDcrial 
Research Council aimi." 


Sir James MacKekna said it was rather singula that the hrst speaker 
should be another ni ember of the Ropl Commission on AgrictiUure- He 
congratubted the speaker on his straightforward and succinct account of 
the great work on which he was engagetL When he saw the title of the 
Rural India and Political Reform,*' he hoped that he might be 
tfitated to a discussion on the question whether rural India was interested 
in political reform and perhaps whether the political reformer was interested 
in rural India. He had been loo long away from India to express an 
(pinion upon the first pan of the question. With regard to the second 
part he could only give his own experience when working under the 
tefonn^ and also from having given n good deal of attention to the 
question when he was out in India with the Royal Commission. Hla own 
experience was that under the reformed system of government every 
possible assistance was given by the LegblaUve Council. There never was 
a proposition put up which was not sympathetically considered by the 
local Council of Burma, which was the one with which he was moat 
immodiately concerned. He had put a question on this point to directors 
of agriculture all over India, and the reply had been invariably the same 
that the rebtious with the Council had always been of the moat helpful 
nature, and that no proposition which was put op was ever tnrned down 
on iia roenta. He did not propose to ciitidze the paper in a captious 
spint, but he wished to deal with the matter histoficatly ant) to fill up a 
ew gaps, h was quite true that the veterinary department dated a little 
later than the agnculturaJ department, but in point of fact it was function, 
mg quite vigmoosly before agricullum had been brought into the depart¬ 
mental lines with which they were familiar. This was quite easy to 
understand. They had a simple problem to lackJe; it was on all fours 
mth human medicine. Udfortunately the veterinary department had not 
kept pace m development with the rapid npansiou which had taken pbee 

from'XS h ™ ^ on 3 of the ^per 

that It ts an esaggetation to say that prior to the Reforms aBritulluial 
departments were looked upon by Goveromeot as »mcthing wWeb 
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ctFili^ed Govemtocnt kad to nLuntain, but in tb« utilh^ of vhjch they bad 
not much faith."" Then the lecturer went on to say: 1 shall doubtless 

he told of the good scientific work performed by agricultural officers fifteen 
Of twenty yearsI am ready to admit tbatp hut whai 1 submit in that 
it did not reach the people* and it was froai that point of ^iew oF little 
practical mlue. It was no fault uf the agTicultural deparfmeDts* but of the 
drcumstances in whtch they were placed. He entirely disagreed with 
these riews. The classical date in the development of Indian agriculture 
was June 4, ipojp when Lord Curaon's Govcmmexil senl home the 
despatch which 1^ to the foundation of ihe agricultural departmcrit of 
India. Before that they had a number of distinguished workers working 
under very poor condhions who kid the foundations upon which the 
agricultural department of India was largely based- He was not prepared 
to admit that a radical change iu agricultural matters took piece on the 
advent of the reforms- The reforms brought no agricultural miHenniuin; 
all that they did was to take over a machine which probably was not 
running ai its highest efficiency owing to the reduction of staff during the 
war* the difficulty of finance* and one thing and another. But he would 
agree with the lecturer that since the departiueut had come under the 
control of the Legislative CounciJ* where the actual cultivatorv in India could 
through their representatives get some say* them had been a very considerable 
speeding up. So far from the statement that improvcmcnls were not being 
brought to the notice of the cultivators being tru^ the Board of Agriculture 
bad at its meetings from 1905 to 1917 on seven occasions had a Commit.tee* 
the sole duly of which was to discuss the way in which improved methods 
of a^culturo could be brought to the notice of the agriculturists. Dr.. 
Mann presided over the Committee from 1905 to 1917* aud every possible 
means of bringing the results of the agricultural officers' work to the notice 
of the cultivators was di^ussedl and# he believed, given elTcct to^ In 1917 
the Commutes was ternpomrily put into abeyaoce because most of the 
methods seemed to have been explored^ but» of course, there was no 
finality 10 such a matter, and when new things like cinemas, wireless, aud 
one thing and another* were coming forwaidj he had no doubt one of the 
first steps of the lecturer in his official capacity would be to again 
set up that Committee of the Board- He thought the Government of 
India was well advised in selecting the lecturer as the first Vice-Chairmnn 
of the Council of Agricultural Research. He did not know whether the 
Dewan Bahadur was an agriculturist or not, but in aelectiug him the 
Government showed considerable wisdom, because he had such a wide 
experience^ He was well known in England, where he conducted the 
affair s of Iridk 50 wcH at the great Wembley Eihibition | be had been ■ 
member of the Public Services CommisBion, and now he had a post on a 
Coundl, the work of which the speaker had been following with great 
interest and with the greatest appreciation- He thought they were working 
on thoroughly sound lines* and had made a good beginning, 

Saadak SAHPUaAK SiNCH saJd he was very glad to be able to speak to 
the Aisociation after an absence of fourteen year?^ He had bad an oppor- 
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tunity IQ siy socoething to tliEni when he was a student in tgtS and 
His view-point was that of the agTicultnristj l>ecause he was one of thent. 
He ihonght that when one spoke of the rural classes of India one spoke of 
99 per cent, of Indta. because a very lai^e number in India were inteiesled 
in agriculture^ so that if rural India was reformed he thought the problem 
of India was solved^ He quite agreed with the lecturer that since the 
coming of the reform the Legislative Councils had been liberal in allowing 
iDoney for rural progress^ but he considered so far much had not been 
done. He admitted that by opening up co-operative scNaetics they had 
mucli facilitated the credit of the agricubural daaaesF He bad taken over 
a central co-ciperative bank nearly seven years ago, when its working 
capital was about Rs- 3 Lakhs t today its working capitoi was about 
Rs, 50 lakhs. Then they had about aoo societies al^liated to ihom^ 
and today they had about 600 societies. Moreover* since that lime 
they had opened up more central co-operative banks, and several co¬ 
operative shops and cooperative institutions. The co-operative move¬ 
ment was going to be a great factor ia the future. A serious drawback 
was that they trained men for the wort, and aRer a few years they left 
them. Then they had again to train new men, and after four or five 
years they got some higher jobs and left them. Theru was no doubt 
that the Legislative Councils were more libcml than they used to bctbut in 
view of the fact that very little work had been done before, he thought 
much more needed to be done. They were not yet quite feeling the 
existence of the departments so far as the villager was eoncerned. One 
thing which was affecting the life of the agneukurist very much was the 
world-wide economic depression. The reforms were not going to bring a 
millennium to rotal India unless some drastic change were tnad^ and 
the resources qf the people of the couniry were developed to a much 
larger extent. He was afraid if the conditions continued as they were* 
there was not much hope of developing and iinprovLug the conditions 
of rural India. 

Sir Atstow BANEajt said that not having had the privilege of seeing the 
paper before it was delivered* he had suppcised that their fiiend the 
lecturer would give them food for refleciiod in regard to some of the 
burning questions of the day. Although they had not been very Openly 
diaappointedp he thought ihose who could read between the lines had food 
for serious reffecdon In the sense that the lecturer had indirectly fore¬ 
shadowed the great possibilities that might be realized in India if full 
r^ponsible government was granted tinder the new Constitution. He 
uid this becausci by way of compansonp the lecturer had tried to hold the 
balance, as it were, between centralization and decentiallaacion, giving 
all the credit to the reform scheme for having decentralized the adminis- 
tration of agriculture and transferring ii to the responsibility of the 
Ministers of the Provinces, credit which was proved by the very satisfactory 
statistics that had been quoted. At the same time, the lecturer ba<!. 
pointed out the drawbacks and the attempt which had been made 
by the Govemment of India to meet some of the disadvantages of 
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that daccntmlizatiod, and eiplaincd how this new Central Imperial 
Counen of Afiricultura] R«earch had been established. In his bumble 
judgment he considered decentralimiioa was h'keir to gire more efficient 
results than any form of centralization. The constitution of the Cential 
Boardt as explained by the Diwan Bahadufi had^ to his mindf a very 
serious disadvantage) nameljf) that the highly trained eipefts of agri- 
cnltunil rffloarch, who met in an advisory capacity and recommended 
an important scheme for sanction, were not in a position to see their 
scheme would be rtalised. because they were entirely at the mercy of 
the Governing Board who sanctioned the fund, Ihe Governing £oard) 
On the other hand, were again at the mercy of the Legislative Assembly 
who sanctioned the grants, and they were, as they now found, anxious 
to secure assistance fioni the Indian States by way of contribulions. 
Agriculture and agricultural research should, in bis iudgment, be left 
entirely to the Provineiai Governments,, and all the funds that coaid 
be allotted from the public exchequer should he allotted by the Provincial 
Legislature under the responsibility of the Minister in charge of that 
particular dejwtment. It was very pleasant to know that the uiiiversiti» 
were coming in fo connectioa with the work of the Research Conneit. 
He had found, when travelling In .America, a university in California which 
had a special organization continually engaged ou research, and the 
results of that research were placed at the disposal of the department 
of agriculture without asking for any contribution ftorn anybody whatever. 
He thought it was a move in the right direction to have utiivemitics from 
all parts of India associated with the great work of agricultural research. 
He entirely agreed with Sir James MacKenna that veterinary aid was 
a very important matter in India, and that it had net received suffident 
attention in the post, and if the central body would give grater attention 
to it, not so much in creating a largje number of appointments, hut 
in actually giving facilities for preventing disease, he thought there would 
be a greater impetus to the deveJopment of agriculture in the diflerent 
Provinces of India, 

Mr, Rag HAVIAH valued highly the priviSoge of being pennllted to be 
present and to hear the lecturer, one of his oldest and most esteemed 
friends. They had heard the succiact account of the functions of the 
Council of which he was the Vice-President, and they found that one of 
the most impoTtmt functions of that Council was to direct research and to 
pool the results of research. He was very interested in knowing that the 
Council intended setting np a bureau of intelligemre which would dis¬ 
seminate the results of research, for he believed that those results would 
enable the administrators in the Provinces to bring about better methods 
of Bgriculture The Diwan Bahadur bad opened by saying that he did not 
propose to discuss the question whether rural India was or was not inter¬ 
ested in political reform. The point was touched upon hy a previous 
speaker, and the lecturer had partly answered the question himself. There 
ns no gainsaying the fact that there was a vital connKtion between rural 
India and political reform. Rural India was perhaps now not very con- 
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^ioEis or hs mtlmate conntictiOD with pdtiticai r^farnii but it bouad 
rery soon to disco^rer that it had a very great cDnaectioTi witii pqiitical 
refom. The lecturer had pointed out that the reforms of igao had done 
a great deal to bring about ImproveTnecLt iti natioa-bullding acdvitlesp As 
the voter in rural India roand that he could exercise ati increasing influence 
Over the tneinbers of the Legislative Council^ he would insist on his repre¬ 
sentatives demanding more and more money to he spent on nation-buiLding 
activities* and so the sum total of the happiness of niral India was bound 
to incxease. 

Another function of the Council was the co-ordiinalion of the various 
activities which went to make rtiral India more happy. They knew how 
poor the Indian peasant was; he generally owned only a few aciies^ or often 
only occupied it^ and the vicissitudes of the season were always a spectre 
which be dreaded. Between the vicissitudes of the season and the rack- 
renting londJordf or a Government strict m the matter of revenue collection* 
he had a very small margin left for being applied towards improved 
methods of agriculture* isay^ even for conducting agriculture effectively on 
known lines. He had very little credit and could not comoiand capital, 
and the evil moved in a vicious circle Without capiLel he was unable to 
improve bis agricultuiep and withont improved agriculture he was unable to 
find the means to improve agriciikune. There was also a very great con- 
nection between the desire to improve agricuJLure and the kind of education 
which the ryot was getting. The desire for educatico was rapidly spread¬ 
ing iit the country, hut the education which the ryot vms getting was not 
the sort which would enable him to Impiove bis agriculture. Better 
education meant higher cost, and the lyot could not meet it. One of the 
most pressing problems in India today was how to improve the credit of 
the pea^nt and give him thereby the m^na to improve his agricultural 
method S' 

Second lyp it was equally pressing that the ryot should get better education 
and adopt a better standard of living. Credit, co-operation, and banking 
facilitieSt and the promotion of cottage industries, were the chief means by 
which the peasant can earn more and secure better education for his 
children, and a better standard of living. Again, the kind of education 
which the peasant's children now got bad the deplorable effect of divorcing 
them From rural life and creating a hankering after cheap and harEnfuJ town 
life and amusements. The country aide had, therefore, to be made in nee 
cheerful, more healthy and more attractive and communication and trans¬ 
port would play a very impenant part in bringing this about The process 
had already b^gun as the result of the present refonns, but further reforms 
will accelerate the process. All these matters would doubtless engage the 
attention of the CoundL when it discharged its co-ordmating functions. 

The system of land taxes prevalent ia India represented a share of the 
produce of the land, and had long formed and conrifined to form an 
impQftant proportion of the public revenue adequate enough when 
the mlet and the method of levying them were very elastic and responaive 
to die ever-changing seasons; a AigAfyofdtjldd trutkad&/admimsiraiwH 
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had trade tbBe ncnts inelastic and rtgid^ and ihe peasant was unable (o 
meet thse ever-recumng rigid rents in lean years. It was true ik&t rules 
made provision for remissions being grajiled in times of scarcity ; but the 
working of these rules was very difficijltp and the peasant seidoui soured 
their beneht. It waa there fore of the utmost importzmee that a system of 
land fienrs and tajccs whose incideiice would be fairer should be derived ^ 
and the land values which were rising within the vidtiity of tOfroS;, rail¬ 
way Sj etc.p should be tapped to yield their fair share of the public revenue. 
FoliticaJ reforms were bound increasingly to concentrate the attention of 
the voter on this subject, and consequent legislation was bound to follciw, 
Madras had already legislated agamst mising the pitch of the Land la* 
beyond a certafn level at every resettJeineot. The speaker enquired 
whether he might assume that the question of land revenue policy was one 
which lay within the range of the Councirs activities. He stated that he 
was fully aware that the RoyaJ Commisrion on Agriculture in India was 
prednded from dealing with land revenue policy. But if the Council were 
empowered to dexd with this important question^ he would venture to 
request it to pay some attention to his remarksi 

Mr, H. A. F* Linos AY complimented the Diwan Bahadur on a very 
excellent paper. It was one which had given them to think, and he 
thought had been provocative for the deliberate purpose of enabling the 
lecturer to hear what they had to say in order that he might afterwards dot 
his ” i's “ and cross his " t'Sp"’ as be undoubtedly would when he replied. 
There waa one point which had run th4rough roost of Che discussion—- 
namelyp whether agrictiltute ought to be, on the whole, a provincial or a 
central matter. On that point be would like to state the expenence which 
he recently had in aUending discussions of the Economic Committee of 
the League of Hations on agricuUujal questions. As agricultural know¬ 
ledge developed aud as the ne«d for greater and greater specialization 
become apparent, one found oneself faced with duality in the study of 
agriculturej a study of what were on the one hand entirely national 
problems, and on the other hand what worn very largely international 
problems. He suggested that whhin each country one also found the 
satne need to carry on in a parallel direction studies of the purely provin¬ 
cial aspect of crops, ar>d at the same time studies which centred on those 
btg overhead problems which were loo big for any proviacitil administra¬ 
tion to undertake. Not only was there research, but there were questions 
like marketing and agricultural education. There were undoubtedly 
marketing problems which we re purely of provincial interest, but there were 
far greater problems no less important which were of an entirely naiipnal 
character, questions like the variation between wholesale aud retail prices^ 
which were quealions upon which no one single province could ever conic 
to a general or far-reaching decision. The other question on which he would 
like the Diwan Bahadur to give them a little of his own opinion was that 
of agricultural education. There it seemed that cinematograph hUns were 
going to have a tremendous future in Indio, more poitiqulajiy now. when 
the silent film seemed to be going its silent way and its place taken by the 
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talking film, which obviously would be particularly apprcrpriate for inslniC- 
tional purposes in India. 

Sir Alfred CaATTEftTO!! said it was about five years ago that Professor 
N, N. Gangulee had contributed to their proceedings a paper oo the same 
sahject. entitled “The Problems of Rural Life in India," in which he advo¬ 
cated the establishment of the Royal Commission which was subsequently 
appointed He thought they might congratulate themselves on the fact 
that it was during the discussion which ensued on this paper that the 
suggestion was first made that to remedy the lack of co-ordination between 
the Provinces there should be established an Imperial Council of AgriimL 
tural Research, which suggestion the Royal Agricultural Commission 
adopted. The proposal with important modifications in deUiils bad been 
accepted by the Government of India, and today they bad been favoured 
with a vei7 iniertsting account of the organiialion created to deni with 
agricultural problemB. This new Council had been at work for nearly a 
year, so that they could congralukte themselves on the tesults which had 
followed on that meeting five years ago. Sir James MacKenna, who had 
sery detailed knowledge of agricultural matters in India, bad touched upon 
certain points with regard to which both he and the speaksf did not 
altogether agree with the lecturer. His own experience was confined to 
the Madras Presidency, and his recollection of the early stages of agricul¬ 
tural research was to the effect that the local government lecognixed that 
the experts engaged in the work had first to investigate and experiment, 
and that only when definitely useful results had been obtained was 
demonstration and propaganda of any practical value He thought there 
had been too much amateur agricultural activity in those days. In Madras 
they suffered very severely from the teal of some district officers who 
thought it necessary to do something to improve agriculture, and as there 
were no experts to consult they initiated changes themselves and started 
agricultural associations to promote their ciTorts to improve the methods of 
eulllvation of the ryots. All these attempts absolutely failed: it was a 
case of the blind leading ihe blind, and it was only when agricultural 
experts were appointed that it was posable to commence a serious study 
of agricultural problems which had to be faced in India. For ten or fifteen 
years that work went on before it reached any marked degree of fruition. 
It was possibly a fortunate coincidence that provincial autonomy was 
granted about tbe time that results from research were ripe and ready 
to be disseminated over the country. There was no doubt it was correct 
to say there had been a very marked development of agriculture in recent 
times. In the south ol India there had been a very great inciease in the 
use of fertilizers, and this was no doubt due to cordial co-operation between 
the officers of the Agriculiuial Department and the big commercial 
interests which were seeking outlets for their products. He wished to 
suggest that the economic side of agriculture was extretnely important. If 
they could demnnttrate to tbe ryot innovations that would pay, whether 
they were new methods of cultivation, new tools and appllaaces, ot 
improved varieties of crops, be did not think there would be great difficulty 
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in getting them adopted- Brief! jf stated, he would advocate the cstabliab- 
ment of agricultnral sen'ice stations where competent aaaiatance and ad«ce 
could be given to the cultivators and where arrangements could be made 
to csury Out demonstrations on the tyot’s land under normal conditions. 
He did not think they would get much benefit from theofScial demonstra¬ 
tion farms, but iJ they could get service stations started which would snpply 
on A suitable comnierctal basis fertiluers, farm unplements, and even 
mechanical appliances; in fact, everything which rural Lndtistry could 
profitably make use and if those stations were staffed wtih men who 
would push the business, there was no doubt they would gradually prodace 
a great change in the country. 

Sir UuAa Havat Khan said be wished to say something, because their 
able lecturer had shown on paper that somelhiog really was being done for 
agriculture in India. He came from a rural port of the country, his 
occupation was that of an agiieulturist, and he thought it better if they 
beard the other side of the question. He thought there had been no 
greater disservice done to agrkullurists in India under the present taw than 
there had beeri done to them for generations; ail their indebtedness dates 
from their connection with the British Raj—in fact he could prove it, 
that no debt has been handed over to them from Muhammadan or Silth 
rule. In his province nearly every agricultuHst was in debt, and thq? 
could not get out of that debt unless they were bought back by the 
Government from the money lenders. They were in debt to the money¬ 
lender as the present law was row administered by the same class, 'lliey 
had the money and the influence, and could educate their sons to become 
judges and arbitrators. As the whole trend of the discussion was that 
everything was being done for them, he just wanted to say that nothing 
was being done for them, as they could derive no benefit out of their being 
in such a poverty. If they got one rupee income they had to pay on that 
one rupee, while the people who lent the money did not pay anything on 
Rs. j.Mo. If thing! went on Uke that, they could never improve. Th^ 
were entirely in debt and had been in debt for years, and would remain 
such under the present regime. 

Khan BahapUf Main AroUL Aziz staled that the lecturer bad briefly 
alluded to ihe Diet that the Depaittnem of Agriculture was looked upon 
with some kind of mistrust. His esperienee was that people stiU bad a 
great deal of mistrust, and that that mistrust was not well-founded; it was 
due to not understanding the real activities and the real usefulness of the 
department. For twenty-lire years he had been a very careful student of 
Fuml India, and he could ay that if the Agricultural Department continued 
its activities in the way in which it had been carried on, there would be a 
marveliou! change in India. The great service that the Agricultural 
Department bad done to the poor rural man waa to ^ve him infonnation; 
there were l«ld rats, for instance, and they would be surprised to know that 
rats deslroyed to to la per cent, of the crops in some areat In his 
district they had been remedying that matter. In another district there 
was a very old rattle farm, nearly one hundred years old. It was perhaps 
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the be^t callk hrm in the whole of Asia. People were beginping to tealite 
that you could get there the best bplU in the world. At ooe time from 
that farm they eiported bulls right down to South Anwrica- He could 
give a ouaiber of instances where great changes bad come over niral Indta^ 
because they were getting out of tbe old tnetnlal attitude that there was 
nothing but weather and late. The farmer waa now for the first time in 
his Ufe realizing that he couM learn to control enviTonmeat and conquer 
plant diseiues and pests. This a great step forward. There was now 
a variety of cotton which was doing letaiTbably well; there was nothing 
like it, and there bad never been anything Ufce It before in India, They had 
had exhibition trains. He hoped the Diwan Bahadur would do his best to 
supplement the exhibition trains by exhibition omnibuses, so that they 
could go to the villages where the railways did not go- The speaker had 
tried to arrange that people should go to exhibition tiains, and had suc¬ 
ceeded in getting only 1 few thousands^ whereas if the lecturer could 
Organize a bus service which would take the exhibits from village to village 
he would get at btmdreds of thousands. 

The Chairman : I think at this Late hour you will appreciate It if 1 say 
that silence is golden, 1 wiU call upon the Diwan Bahadur to reply. 

Sir T, VijAVABAGKAVA Acharva : 3 do not propose to make much of a 
reply. My object was to make use of this occasion with a view to carrying 
away with me suggestiom for my work in India. Sir James Maci^euna 
and Sir Alfred Chatterton were quite right when they referred to the 
excellent woik done by agricultural ofheers before the Refono^. All that 
I wanted to point out was that al^er the Reforms the peasant feels that he 
has got a voice in the administTation of the Agricultural Department, That 
has altered hh whole point of view. He now feels that if he does not get 
sufficient money for the AgHcullural Department^ to a certain extont it 
his own faulty and he must bring pressure to bear upon his Member. The 
whole attitude of the peasant has changed when be sees gentlem^ of other 
professions going to the village and during election time begging for hb 
vote and kissing hU diiidren- As regards the giant to the Coiincilt 
the position is this: the Legislative Assembly has given us a lump sum 
besides making an annual grants and the dispo^l of the money so 
granted rests entirely with us. We are free from an auditor's control 
except such as we choose to give ourselves. We are in the position of a 
private society. As a private society we can do what we like with our 
money^ We are given a free hand, and we feel that we can administer our 
moneys and spend them in the best way wn choose, without reference to 
the Government, With r^ard to the relarions between the Advisory 
Board and the governing body there has never been any condict | their 
relations have been of the pleasantest. On technical matteTS the govcmirig 
body, who arc compciacd of experienced mmUtem, does accept the advico 
of the experts^ but questions such as whether any particular scheme is 
desirable from a practical point of view* or whether it ought to be placed 
in Ufgcncy before some other scheme^ rest with the governing body. 
Another point refened to was the question whether agriculture abould be 
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s centn] subject, a pToniicial subject, or both. There sre aspects tn which 
It should be dealt with by a proviucial body, and other aspects ia which it 
should be dealt with by a central body. This Council is not a Governmeut 
of India body atall. It gets its funds not only from theGoremmetit of India 
but also from private sources, and it is a private society. In the Council «e 
have a federal system in action so far as agriculture is concerned, and it is 
a federal system which does not excite provincial jealousy, because 
provinces have a voice, and a large voice, in its government. I do not 
thinh I have anything else to say, except to thank yon for a very intoesting 
discussioo. I shall cany away the results of this discussion, and I hope 
when 1 ncict come and speak at this Association, if tny friend Mr. Brown 
wilt still be kind ennugh to permit me, I may be able to say that I have 
actually profited by the discussion. 

Sir PHiLtP HaRTOc, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and to the lecturer, said he had been very dosdy associated with 
both of them—with Sir Provash Chandra Mitter as the Minister for 
ILducatioii in Bengal when he was Vice-Chancellor of Dacca, and with the 
Diwan Bahadur when be was a colleague on the Public Services 
Commission. He felt sure that the important positioa which the Disran 
occupied could be in no better hands. He was a man of extraordinary 
width of knowledge, versatility, and accuracy of judgment, and he fdt that 
the Council devised by the Royal Agricultural Commisston was an 
excellent piece of machinery, so far as they could judge in advance. He 
had not had much experience io government affairs qua goverameol 
afiaits, but he bad bad a good deal of experience in the organiation of 
r^earch, and he felt sore that the plan devised by the Royal Commisnon 
would be an extremely economical one tor India. 
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THE MAHARAJA GAEKWAR OF BARODA 
ON INDIAN REFORM 

The AssoclfttioD gave a reception on the afternoon of November 15 at 
Grosveeor HoiWi Park Laoe^ to meet the Indian Skates Delegation lo the 
Round Table Conferenceu The gue^t^p aiinibering 350. indiided not only 
mosi of the Ruling Piinc® and other members of tbe Sutes Delegationj but 
also many iriembers of the Britisb+Indian and British Delegations- The 
guests were received by the President and Lady Lamingtom 

The President^ after refreshments had been servedp welcomed the 
special guests of the occasion in the name of the Associatioii» and said that 
it was a matter of special gratificatiDn to him that his old friend H.H. the 
l^laharaja Gaekwar of Baroda was to speak to them. His Highness was 
widely known as having been a most progressive ruler who had been a 
pioneer tn India in introdiicing refonos for the benefit of his pecplo. For 
hb own part he felt that any expression of opinion from observers on this 
side on the matters which were to be considered by the Round Table 
Conference were to be deprecated- Lord Lamington continued; 

For the last ten or twelve years it has been sought to elicit the views of 
the people of India upon their own constitutional problems. These 
inquiries have culminated in the Report of the Simon Commission, In the 
expression of the views of the Oovemmeiit of India thereon, and in the 
assembling of fhc Round Table Conference. This reception is more 
particularly lor the purpose of meeting the States Delegation to the 
Conference- It is nf historic significance that this b the first time that theyp 
with representatives of British India and British Parliamentarians, meet 
together, to discuss and thrash out proposals for the future government of 
India, in place of that administration which for many generations has had 
such a record of success in maintaihLng and developing the welfare of that 
Country, and which has been piaified by many observers, and not least by 
Indians themselves- In the King-Emperor^s eloquent Speech at the great 
inaugural ceremony of the Conference His Majesty referred to the quicken- 
log and growth of ideals during the last decade. (Cheers-) Here may I 
depart in a small degree from my previous utterance that It would be well 
for those unconnected with the work of the Conference to he silent- My 
point is this^that this great movement cannot be truly political^ for them 
has been no practical change from the condition of afi'airs of pkeid 
contentment ten years ago- There have been several infiuences at work, 
but probably the strongest has been due to the sense of inferiorityi not 
merely political, but personal. Dohappily, many British have shown (in 
the past, not now, I hope) a sup^dlious attitude towards the lodiiji. I 
lately read ao aitkle by an Indian who attributed nine-tenths of the 
trouble to this cause. Everyone going from this country should realite 
what a respooaibility rats on him or her in treatiDg fairly and kindly those 
they may meet in India. I have always understood the right definition of 
a gentleman to be “ one who has regard for the feelings of another ." The 
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object of this Association is £0 bring into fnendlj coolact both races, and 
by frank disotissiOD to arrive at a good underslanding of each other^s views. 
(Cheers.) A laige number of FHoces belong to the Associatfoo^ therefore 
we cherish the [ink and value thetr presence today; aoine have generously 
supported our work in the past, and we shall welcome ftuthet help of this 
kind- I am indeed fortunate that my happy days In Bombay should have 
this aftermath harvest of being brought into contact at this important 
jnnetura with some of India's Princes and representatives of its dilfereDt 
peoples^ (Cheers.) 

Ilie Maharaja Gaeicwar or Bardda, who was wannly applauded on 
rising, said i 

It is my pleasant duty on this oocaaton, when we are 
assembled here as the guests of this eminent Association, to 
say a few words expressive of our deep appreciation of the 
abundant hospitality extended to us, and our sincere thanks 
therefor to my old friend, Lord Lamington, and the 
Council. It has been my good fortune to be connected with 
the Hast India Association fora great number of years, and 
1 wish to take this opportunity of expressing my warm 
appreciation of its unremitting efiTorts to promote mutual 
understanding between the best elements of British and 
Indian society. Much of what has been accomplished in 
r^ard to reform in India, whether political, economic, or 
social, has derived encouragement from this Association. 
(Cheers.) 

I am sure you will not expect me to refer at any length to 
the problems which confront the Round Table Conference. 

I will confine myself, with your leave, to just one or two 
observations which occur to me. The delegates chosen 
for the Conference have come from every part of India, and 
represent in all their external variety her manners and 
customs, her races and dialects. Yet, E am tempted to ask, 
are we not all citizens of our Motherland, fashioned and 
moulded by the same Forces of nature, united by the desires 
and aspirations of our common nationality ? I am convinced 
that we are ail equally united in our determination to reach 
an agreement which will serve the best interests of India as 
a whole. This I believe to be a sure guarantee of the 
ultimate success of the Conference. 

; i-"' 
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His Excellency the Viceroy with the concurrence of His 
Majesty 's Government announced a year ago that Dominion 
status was, in his view, the natui^ outcome of the constitu¬ 
tional progress of Indians foreshadowed in the announce¬ 
ment of August 30, 1917 . This action of His Excellency 
marked a high degree of statesmanship. (Cheers.) 

In what dnes the safety and the greatness of the British 
Empire lie ^ Surely in this—that the people who constitute 
it are allowed freedom to develop, according to their 
individual genius, while they share in the ideals and the 
material advantages which are inherent in their common 
citizenship. This freedom to develop is the urgent need 
for India ; this is her earnest desire. (Cheers,) 

The British Raj has done much, but how much more 
remains to be done? The whole fabric of India, political 
and economic, moral and social, calls for reconstruction on 
a basis which will recall her ancient traditions and foster a 
manly spirit in her peoples and a greater sense of national 
solidarity. Let all classes lagging behind In the race of pro¬ 
gress be given temporarily greater facilities to overtake such 
as are ahead of them, but not so as to cause any permanent 
cleavage in the body politic. Great is the contribution 
which the Indian nation can still offer to the world's thought, 
great is the part W'hich they can play on the stage of Empire, 
Give them freedom for so great a r6le, and that they may 
realize their aspirations, give them freedom to shape their 
destinies in accordance with the old-time genius of their 
lace, in co-operation with the best traditions of the West, 
In a word, let India now at long last find her soul and take 
the place which is not only her privilege but her due as a self- 
governing unit in the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
representing as she does one-fifth of the whole of the human 
race. The future of India and the Empire is at stake. Let 
us go forward in a spirit of mutual trust and collaboration. 
(Loud applause.) 
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THE NEED FOR SECOND CHAMBERS IN 
THE PROVINCES 

By Captain Nawab M. Jamshed Ali Khan, m.b,e., 

President of the United Provinces Zemindars^ A^sociatioo 

No apology is needed for bringing before this Assoeiaiion 
during the sittings of the Round-Table Conference the 
question of second chambers in the Provitioes. This was 
one of the matters specifically referred to the Statutory 
Commission by the Act of 19^9- The Report of the 
Commission shows marked conflict of view; while some 
members recommend the creation of small second chambers 
in the Provinces, others hold that they are undesirable. 
There was a similar diversity of opinion among the 
members of the Indian Central Committee and in the 
provincial committees which co-operated with the Simon 
Commission, 

The provincial Governments are also divided on this 
important question. In those provinces where there is 
no considerable landed aristocracy, such as the Central 
Provinces and Assam, the provision of a second chamber 
is not urged, and, broadly speaking, the line of demarcation 
on this issue is between the ryotwati and the semindari 
areas. I note with special satisfaction from the despatch 
of the Government of India on the Simon Report published 
tPf i days ago that all members of the Government of the 
United Provinces favour the bicameral system; that a 
similar unanimity is shown by the Bihar and Orissa 
Government; and that the Bengal Government, though 
some of its members are doubtful, maintain the opinion in 
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favour of a second chamber which they expressed in theif 
memorandum to the Statutory Commission in 1929. It 
may be added that the Bombay Government was not 
unanimous in favouring single chamber government. 

The Government of India, attaching importance to the 
knowledge of local conditions and local requirements 
possessed by the provincial Governments, concur in the 
recommendations of the Governments of Bengal, the United 
Provinces, and Bihar and Orissa, that in those provinces 
there should be a second chamber. As to the other 
provinces, they accept the suggestion of the Madras 
Government that the issue should be left open by inciudlng 
the subject among those matters on which, under the 
Statutory Commission plan, after ten years a *'constitu< 
tional resolution ” may be passed. The Government of 
India consider that the success or failure of second chambers 
in those provinces where they are established will materially 
shape political opinion in those provinces which retain a 
single chamber legislature at the outset of the new 
system. 

In discussing this matter we have to bear in mind the 
essentia] solidarity of opinion on the part of the Indian 
delegates to the great Conference now sitting in seeking 
for India a status of equality within the Empire of full 
responsible government under the British Crown, Side 
by side with this eager desire there is the consideration 

which no responsible student of the situation can challenge_ 

that democracy in its full literal sense cannot be applied to 
the India of today. To respect and meet as well as to 
guide popular feeling is a duty of sutesmanship, but to be 
led away by sentimental theories is dangerous. 

A Dav of Transition 

The broad central fact of the situation is that India is 
now passing through a period of transition. She is casting 
off many ideas and practices which are centuries oJd, and 
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is gradually adapting hersnlf to Western ideas and outlooks. 
In every walk of Indian Hfe the change is apparent. The 
assertion of civic rights by al! classes of the people, the 
pressure for the evolution of self-gov'emment, the urge for 
self-determination—these are Western ideas which found 
little or no reflection in the Hast a couple of centuries back. 
The change is the clear result of East meeting West at 
close quarters. But India still provides an unfinished 
picture of the application of Western conceptions which it 
will take some time to complete. 

Moreovetj it must be remembered that a standard 
typical democracy suited to every country does not exist. 
Conditions political, social^ physical, and economic vary 
from land to land. Every observer of world events knows 
that democracy in practice is something different from 
democracy in theory. In Soviet Russia we see tyranny 
masquerading as the rule of the proletariat. No patriotic 
Indian can desire the application of Bolshevist theories to 
his Motherland, Politically minded India has no wish to 
cut adrift from the glorious past of Hindustan, or to see 
the adoption of a system in which the natural aristocracy of 
the country is disregarded and overthrown. In a word, 
India requires a constitution in keeping with her great 
traditions. She is a huge country—indeed, a subcontinent 
of striking diversities. 


The Lano and the People 

In one important respect, however, there is uniformity 
rather than diversity. The overwhelming majority of the 
people, whether in British India or in the States, live in 
villages and are tillers of the soil. Fully four-fifths of the 
population depend upon agriculture for a livelihood The 
zemindari or land-owning system prevails in a large part 
of the northern half of the country as well as in portions of 
the south. Zemindars form the link between the Govern- 
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ment and the cultivators. The Indian zemindar plays a 
very prominent part in the life of the countryside. The 
Report of the Statutory Commission points out that in my 
part of India, the United Provinces, some 90 per cent, of 
the people live in villages, and are thus brought into direct 
association with the zemindari or land-owning class. The 
Report describes as a noteworthy feature of the social 
organization of the United Provinces the number of great 
landowners, and observes that the zemindars of the Agra 
Province form a landed aristocracy of special importance. 
!t cannot be denied that for generations they have exercised 
a healthy influence over the countryside. Their old time- 
honoured traditions are maintained today in strength. 
They are the natural leaders of the people, and their 
influence will continue to be of importance as a stable 
element in Indian society provided it is not paralyzed by 
an ill-balanced Constitution- 

I should at this stage give you some indication of the 
outlook and ideas of the landed aristocracy of India. 
Their stakes in the country being heavy, they earnestly 
desire that Indian political advance should be on evolu¬ 
tionary and not revolutionary lines. Law and order is the 
keystone to the arch upon which the improved social 
structure of a country can be built up. Fidelity to the 
British Crown is the fundamental idea of the landed 
aristocracy which has been a steadying influence in the 
crises through W’hich in the reign of his present Majesty 
India has passed^—the Great War and the civil disobedience 
campaign of ten years ago and of today. The part the 
zemindars play in times of stress and upheaval does not 
figure in the newspapers, which are mostly concerned with 
urban events; but they have been a restraining force of 
the greatest consequence and value. 

It is sometimes alleged that the zemindars are the 
oppressors of their tenants, that their aim is to keep them 
in a position of poverty and dependence, and that they 
utilize the law of landlord and tenant in such a way as 
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to retard the process of security of tenure. AJI comniiiiii" 
ties and sections of society have their least worthy mem* 
bers, but I can say with confidence that these allegations 
are In no way applicable to the overwhelming majority of 
the landlords of India. It is certain that if their policy 
had been oppressive the whole remindan structure would 
have fallen like a pack of cards long ago. After all, as in 
Great Britain so in India, the relations between landlord 
and tenant are interdependent in such a way that the one 
party cannot suffer without affecting the other. The pros¬ 
perity of the landowners depends on the prosperity of 
their tenants. The Indian cultivator always looks to his 
zemindar for support and help when he is most needy. 
The statement that the cultivator is poor because the 
zemindar deprives him of all that can be squeezed from him 
is untrue i his poverty is due to the general economic depres- 
sion of the country. The pressure on the soil for subsistence 
is so great that the cultivator has lost financial vitality. 


The Need for Safeguards 

It is admitted on all hands in discussions of Indian 
constitutional adjustments that there are minorities, special 
interests, and special classes in India which require safe¬ 
guards, Amongst these particular interests are those of the 
land-owning classes. If India is not to be thrown into the 
whirlpool of wild democracy, care must be taken to con¬ 
serve the welfare of those elements in the many-stranded 
life of India which have steadily contributed their quota to 
the stability of the British Raj. and those on whose advice 
the governing authorities have been able to rely in times 
of unrest and uncertainty. On account of the unsatis¬ 
factory economic and social conditions, India is today a 
fertile ground for mischievous seed to germinate and spring 
up. Hence the need to give specific safeguards to the 
special interests of the classes with substantial stakes in the 
country. 
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It is obvious that a second chamber rightly constituted 
is an instrument for such safeguards. It has been well 
said, That a majority in a popular assembly is always 
tight, that every decision it arrives at by voting is wise, 
not even the most fervent democrat has ever maintained. 
Therefore, the view has widely prevailed among constitu¬ 
tion makers of modem times that there should be a chamber 
to provide a check upon legislation in the popular House, 
with power of amendment or even of rejection. Demo- 
cratic countries like France, the United States of America, 
Australia, and England all have second chambers for the 
purpose of exercising a moderating influence. 1 am aware 
that m some countries second chambers were not devised 
as a pr^onceived safeguard, but were an incidental 
creation in the pmcess of the transfer of power from 
monarchy or oligarchy to democracy. In this category 
may be placed the House of Lords at Westminster. 

On the other hand, in Australia. America and France, 

It was thought wise to establish an Upper House for the 
purpose of a revising chamber. There are many examples 
m the history of Great Britain and other countries of 
signal services rendered to the cause of solid and ordered 
progress by such second chambers. You wiU recall, for 
instance, that in France in 1888 General Boulanger and his 
party tried to force a general election of the Chamber in 
the hope of getting a majority of the House. The Senate 
refused to dissolve die Chamber, and saved France From 
another revolution. This service gave the Senate a claim 
to grateful remembrance which is not yet forgotten by the 
r rench people. 


A Restraining Force 

A second chamber is not only useful as a guard against 
ras and sudden impulses and attempts to seize power, but 

^ ^ ^ moderating organ. No democratic 

«n«itut.on y« devi«Kl ha, bwn of demerit, and 
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drawbacks. In democracy one has to deal with a range of 
human mentality differing widely in strength and outlook. 
In this country, 1 am happy to think, pecuniary corruption 
of a member elected by a popular constituency is unknown ; 
but what land is there where there is an entire absence of 
make-believe and jobbery for the purpose of courting the 
favour of the electors ? The late Viscount Bryce, in his 
book “ Modern Democracy," wrote that the virtues of 
members of popular chambers had so often succumbed to- 
temptation proceeding from powerful incorporated com¬ 
panies, and the habit of effecting jobs in support of local 
interests was so common that a general suspicion had 
attached itself to their action. Speaking from first-hand 
experience of the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms as a member of the United Provinces Legislature,, 
I can testify that pressure is brought to bear upon the 
members to provide appointments in the public service for 
more men of their constituency than can possibly be chosen. 
To satisfy the applicants the members of the Legisla¬ 
ture pass on the pressure to the Ministers who belong to- 
iheir party. 

Difficulties of this kind arise not only in India, but also 
under democratic constitutions which are of long standing. 
To meet them various countries have devised different 
constitutional methods. In the two great Republics of 
France and America senators are elected for long terms in 
order that they may be able to appraise popular pressure and 
check mistaken impulses. This is done in countries where 
public opinion is strong and well-informed and capable of 
visiting its wiath upon candidates seeking re-election if 
they have left the right path. In India the check of a 
second chamber is much more necessary because very 
many years will pass before a strong, educated, and 
informed electorate can give due expression in this way to 
public opinion. Most of the voters today are illiterate and 
can easily be led away by unscrupulous and misleading 
arguments. 
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Though ] am unable to agree with some of their 
recommendations^ 1 note with satisfaction that the India 
Committee of the Royal Empire Society, consisting of 
a number of distinguished administrators with recent 
experience of India, and presided over by Sir John Kerr, 
formerly Governor of Assam, reporting on the probable 
working of the Simon Commission proposals, has strongly 
advocated the provision of second chambers in the 
provinces. The Report points out that it would be possible 
to find room in such chambers for outstanding men and 
women who are not attracted by ordinary political activities, 
and not bound by party or communal ties, I may be per¬ 
mitted to quote a couple of sentences from the Report; 

"VVe feel eonfident that a second chambef formed on ihesc lides 
would be idfaluable u supplybg the cautionary and revisory runetions 
which are essential to the fuoper exercise of the enlarged powers to be 
entrusted to the provincial legisbluTes, As Bagehot said, with an idea] 
House of Commons perfectly representing the nation, an upper house 
would be unnecessary, but as things are^ we feel no doubt that, in India, as 
elsewhere, a second chamber will be found to be an essential pan of the 
legislative machine.” 


L.AND-OWNING REPRESEKTATtON 

No less important than the provision of an upper 
chamber is the maintenance of the system under which 
land-owning interests have special representation in the 
legislatures. The Simon Commission have rightly laid 
great stress on the vital necessity for the maintenance of 
law and order. By an irony of fate they suggest that the 
very class which is most kiterested in the maintenance of 
law and order, which has the largest stake in the country, 
should be deprived of the special representation which the 
Momagu-Chelmsford Report held to be necessary. Mr. 
Montagu, as his recently published “ Indian Diary " reminds 
us, was an ardent Liberal democrat, determined to estab¬ 
lish the beginnings of parliamentary government in India. 
He was also a sportsman, and be saw enough of the 
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countryside for the Report of which he was joint author to 
include the statement: 

" The nalutal and atitrowledg^ iewiers in Cpunlry areu aie the landed 
aristpctacy. Tliey generally lepresent ancient and well-bom families. 
Their estates are often the natilts of conqLesta or Brant* from s^c- 
int dienl monateb. By iriluerce and edocation they are fitted to take a 
leading part in public aflaLrs. Some of them are begin mng to do w. and 
our aim must be to call many more of them out into the political lisU .. . 
Undoubtedly^ they are called to take their place under the new r^roe 
and to necogniae that political life need not impair their disoity an k 
respect.’^ 

The Franchise Committee under Lord Southborough 
" had no hesitation in mainUining the privilege now held 
by them [the landed aristocracy] to special representation 
in the legislative councils through electorates composed of 
their own class," Now, after the lapse of only ten years, 
the Simon Commission would abolish these special con¬ 
stituencies. The Commission base their proposal on the 
ground that in most provinces landowners have succeeded 
in being returned for four times as m^y seats as were 
specially reserved for them, drawing the inference that their 
standing and representation and the influence which they 
exert in their own localities are such that it is no longer 
necessary to give them special protection. 


Other Special Interests 

As is brought out in the Government of India despatch, 
this argument loses its significance when analysed m the 
light of facts and figures. Why have the speci con¬ 
stituencies for landowners been singled out for extinction 
when the special representation given to umversit,^ and 
commerce is retained ? There is no bar gainst gradates, 
professors, teachers, men of business and commerce being 
elected to the councils through general constituencies and, 
as a matter of fact, they are elected m pno^rtions far 
larger than those indicated in the case of the landowners. 
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J mention this not as indicating any wish to see these 
special constituencies abolished, but simply to point out 
that the argument of the presence in the councils of land- 
-Owners other than those elected by land^owning constituen¬ 
cies is by no means conclusive. 

Moreover, if we compare the number of landlords 
returned to the United Provinces Council in the second 
general election (1923) with those returned in the third 
general election (1926) we find a reduction from 51 to 45, 
With the widening of the franchise proposed by tbe Com¬ 
mission and the considerable proportion of urban seats, I 
anticipate that the chances of landlords being returned by 
general constituenci^ will be greatly reduced. I have 
noticed in the United Provinces Legislature, too, that while 
landlords representing the special constituencies boldly took 
a line of their own in regard to any particular proposal, 
those landowners elected by genera] constituencies, in spite 
of their sympathy with such proposals, opposed them 
because they bad the next election in mind. 

Happtly,the recommendation of the Statutory Commission 
conflicts with the opinions expressed by the Indian,Central 
Committee, by every provincial Government, except that 
of Assam (where the planting community is fully represented 
and a separate land-owning constituency is not needed). 
All these authorities hold that the special representation of 
the great landowners should be maintained, in view both of 
the position of that class in the country and of the steadying 
effect which it is likely to have in the new legislatures. The 
Government of India have "no hesitation in holding that 
this form of special representation should continue,*' With 
so many highly qualified authorities agreed in supporting 
the existing system of special representation, it seems to me 
inconceivable that the proposals of the Simon Commission 
to the contrary will be accepted by Parliament. The landed 
aristocracy in India have taken a place in the constitutio nal 
^vance of their country and are very keen to maintain it. 

ey are not one whit behind other interests or communities 
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in the ardent desire for the uplift and prosperity of India 
and its attainment of a status in the British Empire worthy 
of its great pasL But in view of the present condition of 
the country, the landed gentry stand in need of safeguards 
such as those on which I have dwelt this afternoon, and they 
have the strongest claims for the retention of their existing 
political rights. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A meeting of the Assoeialioo was held at the Caxtoii Hall^ estuiiiisterp 
S.W, 1, on Tuesday, November #5, 193,0, at which a paper enutled "The 
Need for Second Chamber in the Provinces'* was read by Captain Nawab 
M. Jamshed Ali Khan, u.B.e., llw Right Hon. Lord Meston, 

K.C.S.U, in the chair. Among those present were the following ladies and 
; Sir Louis William Dane, c.c,le., the Maharajadhuraja 
Bahadur of Butdwan, g-c.i.e., KwC S.i., the Right Hon, Sir I.e^e Wilson, 
O.C.S.I., C.C.I.B., C-M.G, the Ra}i of Parlakimedi, Sir Michael F. O'Dwyer. 

G. c.i.E., K,c.s.i.i Colonel Nawab Sir "Uniar Hayat Khan, K.c-t-K«, c,b.e., 

H. v,o., Sir John Maynard, k.C-i.E-, C-S.i., Sir Arthur Knapp, ii.c.r.E., C-S.i., 

C.B.E., Sir Provash Chandra MLtter, c.i.e.. Sir Albion Baneiji, C.a.1,, c.f.E., 
Sir Philip Hnrtog, K.B.ft., Ci.t, Sir Wniiam Ovens and Lady Clark, l.ady 
Scott Moncrieff, Sir Sayed SultM Ahmed, Captain Nawab Sir Muhatninad 
Ahmad Said Khan of Chhitari, Mr. P. R Cadell, cs.i.. 

d-B-, Mr. A. Montgomerie, Mr. F. B. Evans, t:.s.i., Mr. J. R- Martin, 
C.I.E,, Mr, Henry %farsh, and Miss Marsh, Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, C-B-E,, 

Mr, A. Porteous, c.r-B, Mr. S. Lupton, O-B-e., Dewan Bahadur T. 
Raghaviah, c,b.i., Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayet Husain, Mr, Khanzada 
Fateh Mohammad Khan, Mr. N. Ktishnarourti, Mr. D. Das, Mr. B. T. 
Keshavaiyengar, Mr. P. K, Dntt, Dr. Lanka Sundaram, Mr. Khalid 
Sheldrake, Mr, Abdul Hamid Khan, Mr. Masud Ali Khan, Mr, R. A. 
Sujan, Mr. H, R. H. Wilkinson, Mr. F. J. P, Richter, Colonel W. G, 
Hamilton, Mrs. Severn, Mr- John Ross, Mr. T. A. H, Way, Mrs. Weir, 
Colonel Warliker, Mr. and Mrs. H, M. Willmott, Mr. G. EUis, Colonel W. 
Lethbridge, Mr. Joseph Nissim, Mr. B, Ward Perkins, Mr, W. S. Lamb, 
Rev. E. S, Carr, Mr, F. Grubb, Mr. and Mrs. Scott O'Connor, Mr. Owen 
Gough, Miss E. L. Curteis, Mr. and Mrs. O. C. G. Hayter, Miss Hepburn, 
Mr. aud Mrs. Tonkinson, Mr. C. B. Chartres, Mr. W, D. Woellwaith, 
Mr. J- Craig, and Mr. F. H. Brown, c.i.e., Hon. Sectetaiy. 

The Chairman : It is inevitable, and indeed very tight and proper, that 
during the sitting of the tDomentous Conference in Westniinsier on the 
future of India this Association should take a vivid interest in some of the 
topics that are being discussed at the Round Table. Among the subjects 
of what otic might call the second runk of imponance before the Conference 
there ue few that eacecd in moment the subject of Second Chambers or 
Upper Houses in the Provincial Legislatures in India. On that topic we 
are going 10 hear a paper read and, after the paper has been read, the usual 
discussion will follow. 

It b supposed to be the duty of the ebairman to introduce the lecturer, 
and It is also Id variably his duty to say that the lecturer needs no introduc¬ 
tion. I am not going to go through that form thb afternoon j but merely, 
in a word, to tell you that we have in the writer and reader of this paper a 
represenmive^and a very worthy representative—of the great territoHaL 
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magnaies of Norihein India, one who has taken his coinage in both bands 
and roughi, very often, a lonely battle for his own community, who has 
distinguished himself as a good landlord and a loyai friend of the British 
Covernment. 

The lecturer then read the paper. 

The Chaiumaw : Before the meeting closes an opportunity will occur of 
cjcpressiflg formally our obligation to lie reader of this paper, but you will 
probably agree at the outset in gratitude for the lucidity and brevi ty of the 
paper and for the ease with which we were able to hear the speaker, which 
is by no oieans always characteristic of this FODm. 

The paper is in effect a plea for adequate representation of the great 
landed interests in the legislatures of the future- Those of us who have 
lived alongside of the great landed classes realise that they have, like every 
other human community, their black sheep; but, speaking generally and 
broadly, they fill a place in the social, economic and political life of India 
which fully justifies the claim that has thus been put forward. 

Apart from the general claim, there me certain specific grounda for the 
argument of my friend the Nawab Sahib* There are three specific argu* 
ments that probably will occur to most of us. The first trenchea on some¬ 
what delicate ground. If the constitution of the future is to be carried out 
by those who have so far undetlaken the responsibility for tracing it or for 
tracing still more advanced measures, it will rest very largely in the hands 
of the professional cUsses; I do not say the Brahmins, because that would 
immediately raise a storm, but of the professional classes. In that event 
those who arc not members of the piofessional classes, but have an even 
larger and more definite stake in the country, have every claim to pul 
forwatd the plea that has been urged upon us this afternoon. 

The second consideration is that, through many centuries, the great 
landlord, the raja of the village, the maenate. whether of ancient Hindu 
origin or of later Mogul associations, has invaiiably been the protector of 
his people against central oppression. I do not suggest for a mcunenl that 
democracy means central oppression. Some of us might perhaps cordially 
agree in that defioiiion; but if we do not, we are going to have central 
pressure, whatever may be the form of the new constitution and the inler- 
preutiod of that pressure—if you do not like the word “protection" from 
it—to the humble people of the villages is essentially, and will remain 
essentially for a very coosiderable time, the duty and the privilege of the 
great landed tn^aier. 

The third considcraliDo is, I think, pretty obvious. The new con¬ 
stitution being what it probably will be, among the difficulties and conflicts 
which it will raise will almost inevitably be a conflict of interests *s 
between the rural and urban classes. This is evident from any discussion 
which takes place among impartial people over the predilections of the 
Indian political mind for a prohibitory casloms tariff, I am not here to 
argue about tariffs, whether they are gpod or whether they are had; but I 
ihink that you will all agree that, however good or however bad they may 
be, they do undoubtedly differentiate between the interests of the roraJ and 
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urban population. In some cases they may prejudice the urban and 
favour the rural popnlalioTit m others pcrja; but surely there is some¬ 
thing to be said m favaur of having machLqery to ensure that ntial 
interests are not Largely and pertnannntly subordinated to the more aggre^ive 
and forward urban representation m the legisLatujeff. 

Up to that point there prot?abfly will be comparative concord. There 
will alsot I suppose, be agreemeni that a Revising Ciiamber is not out of 
place in any country, however advanced may be its constitutional forms. 
As the Nawab Sahib has pointed out, a great nmny civilized countries have 
found it necessary to establish a Revising Chambeu^ to supervise, to watch, 
and to controt ihe eccentrickties of Legisktion in the Lower House. But 
even if we have not eccentricities of legislation, an intelEigent Uppet 
Chamber has a very substantial task in making the leglsktion imelhgible. 
There are some here who have the misrortiine to be engaged in the Law 
and who know how extraordinarily dificult it often is to gel an inter¬ 
pretation from themselves or any other reasonable person, or even from 
the Courts^ as to what a particular statute means. Take our own notdripu^ 
Derating Bill* I remember Mr. Ltoyd George depicting the position of 
adairs twenty years hencCj when some humble householder is attempting 
to puxxle out the meaning of some obscure secdon in it, ** He will go*"' 
said Mr, Lloyd George, to the nearest Assessor of Taaies and say to him : 
' Kindly tell me whai this means,' the Assessor will say^ * 1 cannot 

tell you. My department cannot tell you. The judges who have been 
asked to interpret this cannot tell you. The only iisati who could tell you 
is the man who drafted the Act, and ten years ago he went into a lunatic 
asylum.^" This may not happen in India, where, at leaat, we have tried 
lo achieve the an of saying what we mean and meaning what we say in 
legiBlaiion; but it is quite coucdvablc that in time a body competent to 
review and correct projects of legislature may be ao essential part of the 
working of the Stale Enachinery. 

^^Tielher our ntlnda run in the direction of a Second Chamber as the 
means of the adequate represebution of the landed classes or whether we 
should prefer to see them provided for by special privilegea of entry into 
tbe Lower Chamber is one of the issues on which we shall hear a good 
deal in tbe course of the diicussion. r do not propose, therefore, to 
attempt in any way to piejudke it* We have had a somewhat tndehnite 
expression of opinion from the Simon Commission; wc have had a very 
deHnite expresslun from certain of the provinces which are most famiJkr 
with the problem: and the Viceroy in his rrscent despatch» which we have 
all been reading in the midnight hours, has said that he will foUow the 
provinces which wish for Second Chambers* If, as I say, our minds do 
tun in the diieeibn of providing the landed classes with the adequate 
representation which they claim^ and which many of us hope they will 
secure, to the foiin of special admission to the Second Chamber, we are 
still at tbe threshold of ihe problem. You know how immensely com- 
phcatcd the whole sStuation is: whether the Second Chamber 19 to be 
wholly elected or wbdiy nominated or partly one and partly the other, 
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irhetbtr it to be elected 00 the same ftanchise as the Lower Chamber 
or on a different fttnchise or whether by the agency of electozaJ colleges, 
what are to be the qualidcatlons for tnembembipi whether the tenure of the 
members is to be life or a restdcted period, what its functions are gomg to 
be, and so on. Those are ail Usues, Immaase in volume bat important in 
essence, which wiU have to be thrashed out after we have settled the 
principle; but I lancy that this afternoon we shaU be content with 
directing onr inindt to the principle. 

We Are fortunate In having here an old associate of mine in the Trans- 
vaatt Mr. Owen Ootigh, who has acted, if I may be pardoned the expression, 
as accoucheur to at least one Upper Chamber, and is familiar with the 
birth of Upper Chambers generally, and we hope that he will give 11s some 
of his ex[«rtence before the debate hoishei. 

J have only two more things to say. On the one hand, 1 trust that 
we shall avoid in India the model that is set before us by the Senate of 
the United States of America. I do not know whether there are any loo 
per cent ArnrrECans in the audience, but 1 am sure that they will bear me 
out when I say that the Senate is one of the first distinguished pillars of 
the American constitution which they all wish to amend. A famous 
!ady some months ago announced her intention of standing for a State 
which shall be uameless and of spending 750,000 dollars, 150,000 
sterling, not In securing her elcctjon^ but merely her nomination by her Own 
party. Since then she has done her best to spend the 750,000 dollars to 
the betterment of the public of the towns, but to the detriment of the 
countryside, and she has not been elected. On the other band, I trust that 
we shall not adopt as a model for India our own Second Chamber. We 
are familiar with its merits and demerits; and we realize that its merits are 
rather in spite of onr consiLtutLon than by rrason of it; but any Second 
Chamber which starts tn India upon the basis of the hereditary principle 
mpsE he from the outset doomed. 

The discussion is now open. lam reminded by the SeCTetary that ibe 
speakers are limited to hve minutes each or as near as they may get 
May 1 put in a further plea that, Inasmuch as we are not Ealking about 
Indian politics generally hut about only one specific topic, we should try, 
as far as poasibLe, to keep to that point. 

Khan Bahadur Ha^iz HroAVST Husaen said he thought that it would 
have been betcer jf he had been called upon to speak after somebody had 
spoken against the paper. He highly approved of it and, th^eforct had 
not very much to say on the subject However, there was one thing 
that could be said against the paper as a whole, and that was that it was 
a sort of special pleading or only as apology for the existence of the 
zeruLudaiy dasa. If the lecturer meant by his paper, by emphasiziug the 
importance of the zemLndars, to create a Second Chamber for them, be 
entirely dissociated himself from him ; but if his idea was that a Second 
Cham^r should be constiltiEed tn the provinces contajning all that was 
aristocracy in land, in art, in literature^ and so forth, he emirely agT«d 
with him. 
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The opinions expressed on the subject of a Second Chamber were niost 
conflicting. He thought that conflict bad arisen because there had been 
such a disappoimment created in the minds of the people by the present 
Council of States the Upper House of the Indian Legislature. CHiicism 
had been lereiled against the action of the Council of State ia that it 
throttled public opinion; but he ihonght that that criticistn was justiliable 
only on the ground that the House was at present manned very largely 
by nominated members. There was now to be a complete transference 
Of power in the Legislatures, in which there would be no nominated 
memberSi He thought, iherefoie, an opportiuijty had arisen for the 
creation of a Second Chamber to act as a brake and a lever over the 
action of the Lower House. This subject was mooted when the MoutagU' 
Chelmsford reforms were to be introduced; it was even then pointed out 
that Second Chambers were necessary, hut it was put off until the time 
came for giving larger measure of power to the Indians to manage their own 
affaim—that is to say, it a time when abolition of the diarchy was to be 
considered, rhat time had now come: they were now all agreed that 
diarchy should disappear from the provinces, and he thought that it 
was now time to consider this question in a detached spirit. 

In his Opinion, for two reasons in particular, it was essential that there 
should be a Second Chamber in the provinces. He was not talking 
of those provinces where it might not yet be required. After all, India was 
divided by so many races and by such diveraities and complexities that 
they could not expect firll agreement on all matters. Thera was one 
aspect of the life of the people of India that was peculiar, and that was 
what must be expected in a country which was as large as Europe minus 
kussla—^ne should find the same diversity as was found in any country 
in Europe. But there was one point also on which there was full agree¬ 
ment, and that was a demand by all Indians for a larger measure of power 
to control their own affairs. As the Chairman had pointed out, they could 
not, and he did not propose to, enter into the political issues relating 
to India; but the one central fact to which he wished to direct attention 
was the unanimity on the subject of this larger power of control being 
transferred to the hands of the Indians to manage their own affairs. If 
ihcK powers of control, powers for the exercise of order and law, were to 
be wholly transferred, suspicion might arise in the minds of some at least, 
that they might not be property exercised by those who were new to them. 
These fears might prove to be ill-founded; experience alone would show; 
but he thought that it was essential that there should be some sort of 
authority which could act as a brake on the members of the Lower 
Chamber, if in the exercise of these powers due discretion was not 
exercised hy that chamber. The second point was that by-and-by 
authority would be taken away from the hands of the Governor and, when 
that happened, one could easily conceive that in a country like India 
where thue were majorities and minorities, there would be o difference of 
the mjjtuit, ,he ,,,, minotit, h«i i, 

be ef ,a p,„pe, end «je eeieteoee. He therefc.e though, thnC 
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for the sake of sLability of the GovcmmeoE itself^ it was essential that those 
powers which would have been in natwral ^urse exercised by (he 
Governor, recruited more often than not from Uie British, should b# 
eKercised by a body for the Indians themselves. Further, in a Second 
Chamber the minnrities wo aid have opportunities of having their 
point of view better considered than in a composite House^ where condici- 
ifig interests and divers social eiements would congregaLC, intlueuced 
largely by outside opinion. Thus he thought it was essential that there 
should be a Second Chamber which should regulate the poHcy of the 
Lower House. Be thought that these two considerations must outweigh 
all other considerations for the establishment of a Second Chamber, 

Sir Ai.bion Hanerji said that he wished to put forward the other side 
of the question^ He came from a province which enjoyed permanent 
settlement for a considerable length of time under firitish rule^ Natumilyp 
one would expect that he would^ both from the point of view of ihcoty as 
well as of practice,, support any proposal which would protect the interests 
of the lauded aristocracy of India. He hadj hqweveTp served in the 
Madras Fresidencyi where ryotwari settlement prevailed ; so he thought 
that he could be considered as impartial in the study of the questioa^ 
He had hoped that the lecturer would put before them some arguments 
from the constitutional point of view in support of the necessity for a 
Second Chamber m the provincial legislatures of India. He presumed 
that they were not discu^ing the question of a Second Chamber In the 
Central Government; so, congning themselves to the provinqial legisb- 
ture, one had to consider whether the main object which the lecturer had 
in view — ■ namelyi the protection of the iuteri^ta of the landed aristocracy 
—should be achieved only by the coiutitutional experiment of a Second 
Chamber in the provinces. 

In his view the Second Chamber might be regarded in two aspeclfl— 
either a^ a constitutional check or as a reactionary weapon. He thought 
that Its history taught them that a Second Chamber had always been used 
as one Or the other. If the main question wajs the imperative necessity of 
protecting the interests of the landed aristocracy;, was it not rather con¬ 
fusing the Issue to mix the necessity for a Second Chamber as a matter of 
a general constitotioual problem and the necessity for the Secoud Chamber 
for the protection of a special interest } He thought that the two points 
should be kept quite separate. 

Turning to the question of protecting landed interests by means of the 
Second Chamber, he suggested that there would be many dllficulticf- If 
a Second Chamber were established in the provinces, it would have to 
provide for the represeniatioa of various interests, and not merely the 
Luterestfi of the landed classes. He said that in certain provinces the 
landed classes held a very important posidoUi as in Bengal. In most 
^ond Chambers in the provinces various interests would have to be 
provided for^ and, therefore, he did not see how the interests of the 
lauded ariiftocracy would be specially protected, because th^^ might find 
themselves in a minority* in the discussion of questions which BpecialJy 
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affected their interests. Jo his view, a Second Chamber niighl be ab¬ 
solutely necessary in the Central Government, and, whatever defects they 
might have found in their esperieoce of the working of the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly, they might consider it absolotdy 
necessary in a big country like India that there should be a Second 
Chamber as a sort of revisioDary body over and above the Legislative 
Assembly constituted on a democratic basis; btii when India was being 
considered as consisting of various provinces and each province had its 
own Government, a unitaiy form of government would seem to be most 
efficient> In that unitary form of govemaieDT, apart from the question of 
representing the people by votes by a franchise equally distributed amongst 
all classes of the oommiinlties, he would go so far as to advocate that tbe 
special interests of tbe landed aristocracy should be specially provided for 
by allocating certain seats for the zemindars of the province irrespective of 
what other seals there might be. Otherwise he thought it would be 
dangerous to adopt a scheme which would provide for a Second Chamber, 
mainly on the ground of protecting the interesU of the landed classes. 

The Rajs of PARLAKtM£Di said that as a zemindar be would like to 
support tbe proposition which had been put before ihetn very vividly and 
with great emphasis in support of Second Chambers. Such institutions 
were found lu all the Domtnionq and there was no question that it was 
desirable as a balancing factor in India during the prEsent transitory 
period if not for ever. It was necessary to point out straight away that in 
certain quartern it was said that it would be an entire zemludar'a 
institution; reactionary and a drag at aU times to India’s progress, 
which was quite untrue. It bad been justly pointed out that the land- 
owuem' community had always coneldered and would Donlinueto consider 
that the prosperity of the tenants and of themselves were insepaiahle and 
went hand in hand, lire landowners, like their broiheH in tbe British 
Dominions outside India, had always played a great part in irupiuving the 
generaJ conditioos of their tenants so far as it lay in their power, and their 
attitude would never be to the contrary in the future. It should be 
remembered that the zemindars owning hundreds of square miles of land 
sustaining miUions of people were saving the Government from providing 
the necessary ituiitutions of life and transport to build up a nation- He 
thought that it would be agreed that the proposal to have a Second 
Chamber, in which the landed interests should share as well as the 
retired officials of the different Bridsta services, the judiciary and 
educational interests should form a body of men able to hold the balance 
of interests fidrjy. As at present in different councits, the zemindary should 
have a separate electorate to tbe Second Chambers, and the other interests 
to come in by nomination. In order to effect a uniformity of rules and 
regulations througbout India—though hia provincial Government was 
against the proposal of having a Second Chamber-be was there to take 
an opposite view. The popular idea in the Madras Presidency also 
favoured Second Chambers. 

The Mawau or CnttiTARt said that it had not been his imeatioa to take 
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part in the debateJ^ bnt as sdiiie of the points tiLiide by Sir Alhioo Bancfjt 
had not been replied tOj be would IIte to eapresg his own opinion about 
those points. Sir Albion Banerji had said that^ so far as the Central 
Government was toncemedk he was in favour of the Second Chamber but 
be opposed the creation of aSecood Chamber or Senate or Revising House 
in the provinces. Sir Albion had wauled to know why it was being pro¬ 
posed for the provinces- His reply was thb t Although they had not yet 
been able to settle what was to be the future cotistttuLion of India, ihe 
Simon Commission la ihdr Report had made it clear that the future con- 
Btitution of India should be bas^ on a federal splem. The dispatch from 
the Government of India had made it even more clear that the future cou' 
sLitution of India should be based on a federal system. Those who dealt 
with various admtaisEfati^'^ j^obleoas in India in vamus capacities were 
fully convinced that it was impossible to have a unitaty system of govem- 
ment for a vast country like India, which might easily be called a continent 
IP itself. Perhaps it would be said that it was against the traditions of die 
country: that India never had had a federal aystem. neither in the days 
of the Mogbal nor in the present r^me of British rule. He agreed with 
that^ but in India there had never been a system of responsible govern^ 
mentp either in the days of tbe Mogbal or today; btit the moment the 
principle of conferring on India the boon of responsible government was 
accepted, they would have to take into consideration that the government 
would be responsible to the people. The very essence of respousibilily 
was that they should be allowed to csonduct themselves according to their 
own traditions and according to thdr own cultures^ Anyone who bad 
been to India would recognise, and Sir Albion Baneiji would himself 
jccognucv that there wag nothing m common between a man eomitig froni 
Madras and one coming from the North-West Frontier Province. There 
could be no doubt that they were gning to have a federal system. Under 
those circunistancesi if they were going to have a federal system, the con¬ 
stitution of every State should be complete in itself. That was the reasan 
why they should have a Second Chamber in every province. Had there 
been a ujiitary system of govemmeot, somethijig might have been said in 
support of what had been pul forward j but when they were going to 
have a federal system of goverjnnent, he did not think that they would 
make it complete unless they bad a Revising Chamber in ever)' province- 
There was another matter to which he wished to refer. Sir Albion Baneijl 
had said that the Second Cbainber either should be to protect a cenaio 
class or it should he- 

Sir Albion B^NitRji : I did not say that- I said used aa a conshtutlanal 
check or a reactionary weapon. 

The Nawab or Chhitari: A reactionary weapon/' He wanted to 
assure them that they did not mean to use it as a reaclionary wcaporu It 
was not the intention^ nor was k in the iiuetesls of the country, and be 
Would assure him that they did not want iL to protect one class, because 
the idea was to have not only landholders on it, but they wanted all the 

ministers^ ei-judges of the High Couirtp cs-vice-chancellofs of the 
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universities; in short, they waned a Revising Chambcf which would 
contain all the best experience of administTadon in the country to act as a 
cheek on hasty legislation in the Liwer Chamber, He thought that they 
would all lecognite that it was not correct to say that popular feelings were 
always right. It was just as well to have a revising body to deal with it. 
The Second Chamber would never be able to override the Lower Chamber 
but the Second Chamber would be able to say; *' Vou are taking this line 
we think there is a danger; wait for a while." If the Lower Chambel 
after the necessary period of delay were still insistent, the Second Chamber 
would say: «By all means have it," So the duties of the Second 
Chamber would simply be to delay, if they thought that something wrong 
was going to happen. All the democratic countries like France, Australia 
and America had Second Chambers, though they called them Senates. 
Many of the Commonwealths in the British EtniMre had Second CbaaibeiB 
and he did not see any reasons why. if the people of a province desired a 
bicameral government, they should not be allowed to have it. 

Mr. Owen Clouoh said that he had listened with very great iuterest to 
the address given by the lecturer, and to the speeches that had been made 
that afietnoon. He had taken both a practical and a theoretical interest 
in Second Chambers for the last twwity.five years. He had visited New 
Ztoland, all the capitals of Australia, and Canada, and had discussed the 
subjtet there with lawyers, clerks of Parliament, and statesmen. He had 
also been for twenty y ears the Secretary of the Senate of South Africa, the 
Second Chamber there. The subject was so important and full of so many 
details and complexities that when be saw a uutiee in his club that there 
was to be the address here this afternoon, he felt verj’ strongly that he would 
like to come to that meeting, if only for the purpose of urging upon those 
present the unwisdom of rushing into the question of the composition and 
the constitution of the Second Chambers of India. It was a subject that 
f^uired an enormous amount of investigalion and consideration. He was 
rrtid rha£ the expen^ce 115 South Africa and other parts of the Eritish 
Lmpue and the Dominions had been that conventions and meetings to 
discuss the question of the new Constltuiioi,. whether it shoold be federal 
or a unitary system, had spent a great deal of time on the Lower House 
and the electorate, and had left very little for the consideration of the 
^cond Chamber. The question had not really received in any pan of the 
Bntish Lmpire the consideration which it deserved. That also was their 
experjence m ^uth Africa. Soon after the advent of the Union of South 
Africa |t w« plain to see that the system of their Senate was not a suitable 
ont He had done his best as an official lo agitate for a consideration of 
the question of the toconstitutioti of the Senate, and after a great deal at 
•giiaiiou and discussion amongst members of both Houses privately the 
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where they had had nmre *speHedee iJulo ajiy other pArt of the Britiah 
Eidpire in the working of Second CbAmbcrs, pronounced the Report a very 
practical proposition; unfortunately^ however, poliiica came into play, and 
the recommendatians of the Conference were not put into force. Conse^ 
quently nothing transpired as the result of the Speaker's Conference^ and 
their Second Chamber corttinued to be constEtuted ts it was upon the 
advent of the Union. 

He said that he bad listened with great interest to Sir Albion Banerji 
advocating a single form of government. He was very strongly opposed to 
any unitary Chamber sysictn. In a cniticte form* they bad that form in the 
Provincial Councils of South Africa ; they also had it in the Provinces of 
Canada; but in both those instances it must be remembered that those 
Provinces had only delegatory powers; he did not suppose they had any¬ 
thing like the powers that the Frovitrees of India wme going to be vested 
with. He had discussed the question with the Clerks and people working 
with these single Chambers, and their experience was the same as that of 
South Africa, namely, that it produced very slack legislation and continually 
necessitated amending Bills. A Bill would be introduced in this years 
session, and it was found that Knnething had been left cut somewhere— 
there were a few holes here, or something else wrong in this particular 
chapter; iu faei* the experience in Canada as well as South Africa was that 
the legislation was not properly reviewed^ Really there was no big country 
in the world under a single Chamber system. Jt was tried in France away 
back tn hatoiy for a short time, hut ir was found to be a great mistake. 
Crornwell tried it in this cotinlry, and he himself soon reverted back to the 
bicameral form. 

Another rather important point in regard to Second Chambers was that 
they should be looked upon as the Appeal Court of Farllament* and they 
should therefore consist of the big brains of the country. If he might speak 
dogmatically, he thought that the Second Chamber should not be set up 
as a competitor of the Lower Chamber; jt should be looked upon more 
as a sisLer Chamber, trying to aid the more popular Chamber in tJu 
discharge of iu duties, and to exercise the funcrion of a bouse of delayj 
such as in regard to spasmodic l^slation which could crop up in any 
country; he h^^id had grave ex^jerience of instances of that happening. 
In Australia the system was a federal system ; they had Second Chambers 
in every one of the six States, and they had certainly been a most useful 
factor in checking hasty legislation. The more advanced wing of one of 
the political parties in .Australia, in Kew South Wales and Queensland, 
had tried to do away with the Second Chamber. In Queensland they had 
actually succeeded in doing so. He had been discussing this question 
only the other day with one of the statesmen from that particular State, 
and he was told that a eew Govemosent had come in, and that Uiey were 
going to have a referendum in order to obtain the wishes of the people as 
to the re-creation of the Second Chamber. They found, that the unitary 
system was nOL working satisfactorily. 

He wotild like to urge upon all those who had any Enfiuence in this 
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Riauer that thorough [oveitigation should be madej and plenty of time 
should be taken in discussing the queslioii in regard to IndiiL Whul tiib 
suitable in one coiintiy as a Second Chamber iras entirely unsuitable 
in another. It might be found in the Indian proriuces that It was 
better to have one particular type of Second Chamber in one province, 
anotber type in another province* and so op^ in varying degrees, to 
provide the right thing that fitted the case. 

He would like to make this offer to the meetiogi If he could be of 
any service in laying before whomsoever it might be the researches and 
Investigations that he had made in regard to that subject, he would be 
most vrilllng to assist themn lie had only once visited iDdia^ and that 
was at the Durbar in xgoi, as Private Secretary to the tepresentative of 
aJI the British South African colonies and territories^ He had bad a 
moat enjoyable sue weeks in India, and the romance of the whole country 
sUnply fasdnated him. He thought that it coidd be said to bis lasting 
credit that aftm- his visit he left the country and did not write a book oa 
bow to solve the problems of India. {Cheers,) 

Sir P- C. Mitter said that before dealing with the question of Second 
Chamber^ he wanted to say something upon that most important point as 
to which they wanted agreemcnl, namely* stable government. At the 
present moment they were going to experinient in responsible gavemment* 
The only leiponsible govemmeDt they wanted was where the first Chamber 
was elected from fairly wide constituenda—wide so far as Indian condi¬ 
tions were concerned—nm according to standards id Great Britain, but 
According to Indian stimdards. It stood to reason that at times there 
would be dashes t at limes there would be prejudice; and at times there 
would be attempts at doss warfare. It was essenbal if they wanted the 
peaceful evolution of responsible government, and it was essential if they 
wanted to run their own alTairs smoothly^ that they should give their rising 
democn^ time to thinlL If that was the object of the Second Chamber, 
and if the Second Chamber was presented to the Nationalists of India from 
that i>oint of view, be was sure that many of the prejudices at the moment 
held by Indian Nationalists would not be as strong as they were today. Sir 
Albion Banerji hud said: ** Why have a Second Chamber in the provinces f 
Why was not the uuitary system good enough for the provinceB He would 
like to remind him that the province of his origin consisted of 46,000,0001 
perhaps his long ubsence from that beloved province had made him forget 
the extent of the populatiou and the complexities of the problems of that 
province. The province from which the lecturer of the evening came had 
a population of over 45*000,000- In Bihar and Orissa they had a popula¬ 
tion of 34^000^000. These provinces had complexities of problems^ ^ing 
as large as many of the biggest States of Europe^ and larger* pcrluips, than 
many of the important States of the modern world What was Canada* 
Aus^ljji and South Africa, with a population of some nine millionsix 
milUons, or four and a-half millions respectively, compared wilh a province 
of forty six milhonsP Then take his own province. There was the 
pTobkm of the Hindu and the Muhammadan. True Nationalists wanted 
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to solve that question. They could not solve it hy laying down a paper 
CoRStitutiOD. Issues musl arise when the passions on the Hindu side or 
the passions on the Muhammadan side would be raised, and if they tried 
to solve the problem when passions were at their height they would fail \ 
but If they wanted to solve the pioblem, say, two mooths later, if *ey 
wanted to solve the problem by taking the best braina and the best minds 
of tbe two comintinitieSp be thought they stood a miicb better chance of 
For that reason too he was in favour of Second Chambers. 
There was one point where be would like to say something with re^rd to 
the paper which had been read. The lecturer's idea seemed to be to have 
a Second Chamber consisting of stakeholders and stakeholders only. In 
the very interests of the lemindars, for whom he had worked for long years, 
he would advise the lecturer as strongly as he could not to hate titat idea. 
He would be up agsinst various difficulties* On the other hand, let the 
stakeholders, the big landed aristocrats, by all means have a place in the 
Upper Chamber; but let the lecturer not forget that there were oihw im¬ 
portant interests; let him not forget that men who had gathered experience 
in the service of tbe country and the eommiiDity had a place there ; let him 
not forget that in some provinces, particularly the speaker's province, the 
Muhammadans,generally speaking, were not big latidlorda; bm there were 
Moslems in his province whose wisdom and experience would be of the 
utmost importance, even though they were not big landlords. Therefore 
Jet the idea of a Second Chamber be riot rather the House of I-ords type; 
let the type of the Second Chamber be of the more modem Suies. There 
was one point about ptoviticml Second Chambers, aod that was that if the 
component units of the United Slates, each with a population of a little 
more than a million, were to have Second Chambeta. experience showed 
that those little States had the Second Chambers and did not take advMtage 
of provisions in the Constitution to get rid of them. If the last Mperimenl 
in democracy, the Irish Free State, although it was not federal, had a 
Second Chamber, even from the point of view of democracy they need not 
look askance. There was one potai about Bengal which Sir Albion Baneiji 
mentioned, but he forgot that there were three mil lion* of small tenure 
holders there, and any legislation intended to affect the big landlords would 
affect tbe small landholders more, beeausE the big men with the larger 
incomes could probably afford what the small men with annual incomes of 

50 Of too rupees imuld ill afford* ^ 

Mr. MoKTOouaaiE said that most of those who had spoken in 
of the Second Chamber} were people who had come from the temmdan 
provinces. In the ryoiwari provinces there was a very different outlook 
taken. They had no such large body or class for special protection. In 
Bombay, for example, there was nothing like a large landed interest which 
might be liable. If the majority of the population were given rule over 
them, to find themselves badly treated. From the point of view of 
provinces like Bombay, and probably Madras, one of the mm grounds 
which had been suggested for the introduction of Second Charobem was 
enUrely wadting* He would suggest that, pHmofAtU, to put forward as a 
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basis for the demand for 1 Second Chamber the protcclion of a special 
interest was 10 miscoaceive entirely the purpose of a Second Chamber in 
any constitution. The business of a Second Chamber, if it was to be any¬ 
thing, was to moderate the impetuosity of the First Chamber and not to 
be a Special Chamber for any smgte interest m the population^ The 
other reason which had been put forward for the need of a Second 
Chamber in the provinces was the nec^sity urged by Nawab Sahib of 
delaying all legislation in India for six months. As one who had had a 
good deal to do with the drafling of legislation and getting it through an 
Indian Legislative Coutidl, be knew how dilhcult it was at all times to get 
legislation throught and he knew the amount of time that was already speut 
in so doing. In his opinion^ the Chamber proposed by the Nawah Sabib^ 
consisting of ex-Hfgh Court judges, ex-mi Eiisters, and ex-every thing—a 
vision which might have appealed to Ezekiel—was a body which would 
inevitably delay everything for six months j it was inconceivable that any 
piece of legislatEon could go before stieh a body and not be held up. 
If they put these two arguments out of account, the Only other question 
was; What was the necessity for a Second Chamber ? He suggested that 
for ten yeara the provinces of India had got on perfectly well without 
Second Chambers. After many years" experience in the Eombay Legisla¬ 
tive Council^ he could uot remcniber any case in which a Second Chamber 
would have been of any use. They had got on perfectly well without 
Second Chambers, and he could not see that there was any necessity for 
introducing them now. Their introduction would raise the greatest prac¬ 
tical difheukies upon the questiun of the electorate. What was to be the 
electorate for the Second Chamber? In most of the provinces of India 
y ou could not divide the eWtorate into au upper and a lower stratum. If 
it was to be done by nomination, that would put on intolerable resporisi- 
btlity on the head of the Executive^ If they were to take for their Second 
Chamber all men of experiencej they would cut out iiom the Legis¬ 
lative Councils precisely the men who had proved most usefuL Speakiog 
for himself, he always found that the critic of his departmental budget 
whom he feared mE>sL was the private member with previous experlenca m 
municipalities or local boards; he knew too much about the construction 
of a budget and how 10 gel at diUcult points- lliose were the men who 
were wanted in the Councils, but who would be elected rrom the tniinid- 
palkies and local boards to the Second Chambers; and there were not too 
many in the provinces to set up two Chambers of them. 

The MaHARajA op Bvrdwan said that he had listened with interest 
to the speeches for and against the constitution of the Second Cham¬ 
bers io the new provincial councils that were likely to be ushered in 
should the Round Table Couference be able to aniye at a new Constitu¬ 
tion for India, which they all hoped it would. He did not think that at 
that stage they could possibly go into the question with sny degree of 
success with regard to the personnel of such a Second Chamber or as to 
its fuuction. He was sorry that the Nawab Sahib did not diiferentrate the 
two things in his paper—namely, the necessity for having special scats 
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(or the landholders* intereals in the Lower Chamber and the necessity 
for a Second or Revising Chamberi which would be eonstitutedi not 
entirely of the landholder eleoients, but of other cletneots as well, which 
would act as a corrective against the possible vagaries of the future Lower 
Chambers. Mr. Montgomerie, he assumed, had been an olScial member 
in the Bombay Legislative Council. If that were so, Mr. Montgomerie 
had forgoltcrk that in the future Lower Chambers the offie^ ttere would 
not be there and, therefore, there would have to be a certain other body 
to try to humour and by tactful petsnasioo get ihroufib certain legislative 
measures for the good of the province. For that reason the future 
Coiistiloiioo of India should be looked upou like a mail train going at a 
lenihc speed, the engine driver being the Lower Chamber and the guard 
being the Upper Cliamber. One of the previous speakers had pointed 
out the diversities of religion, of languages, and of races in India, and he 
had drawn a picture in which he represented India as being Europe with- 
out Russia. If they did not have an Upper Chamber, India would become 
like our Europe with only Russia in it, If this were so, there would 
be such confusion and so much trouble tliat probably the Constitution 
would have to be altered and a more aulCHrratic form of govemmem rein¬ 
troduced. Those of them who had a passion for apeing the democracy of 
the West roust take care to sec that, in apeing, they did not themselves 
become apes. If they bad a Constitution which would not have to come 
again before the British Parliament in five or ten years* iloie^ but was 
a Constitution which would pave the way for the leal sound system ofself- 
governroeut or responsible govemroenl, then they would hare the future 
India that they all contemplated. That being so, he whole-heartedly sup¬ 
ported the idea of Second Chambers tn the provinces. He wiibed to deal 
with a remark of Sir Albion Banerp about having a Second Chamber only 
in the Central Government, lliey did not know wbm the Ceniial Govem- 
ment was going to be. The Ruling Princes of India had brought so 
many new factors into the whole idea of what the Central Government 
might develop into that it was difficult for them dt the present momml to 
consider whether, if there were two Chambers or three Chambers in the 
Government of India, one with the Viceroy and two others with the 
Covemnf-Ccneral’s Council, what form might ultimately emanate; but 
they did know that a federal system «as csrenlial in tome shape or olber 
in the provinces. Therefore he thought that the Second Chamber should 
be very carefully considered by all the difTereul provinces of India; 
whether there were landholders in those provinces or not was not to the 
™lnt Where there were landholders they musl undoubtedly, as an 
moortant minority, have their representation J but there were many other 
int^st Anylniy who bad time to read the Bengal Governments 
recommendations might do well to read the able note by hu P. Q ilitter 

H.4VAT KHA!f said that he had been twenty- 
eve years in the Central Legislature and, though critkisms had 
Ldc against the Second Chamber, he oould say that it had done 
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verf much good- Thcj bad only to study the Simon Report and the 
Fiewa of the GoTemnaent of Indb and they would all see that it was 
useful. The same sySEem of gaveinment sWnld go to the provinces in 
India, as a natund consequence^ when they will become autonomous. It 
was said that there wore many big iBndholdefs interested in the Second 
Chambers. It meant that they had a stake in the land; they did not 
want disturbance there when the country was not ripe for developmenL 
There bad not been many zemindars in the Council of States and maiiy 
resolutions in which they were interested had been defeated because they 
were not sufficient In numbers^ They found that In places where go per 
cent were the land^Jwning classes they were being hampered by mooey- 
lenders. They had to pay heavily on each rupee they got, and yet all 
these rciomdars had not been able to do anything in the various legis¬ 
latures. It was necessary that there should be some Chamber, at any 
rate, which would give them relief. In his province the people were very 
nearly all soldiers and were drawn from the peasantry* If they had no 
repreicntation in the Coundlfi they would take the law into their own 
hands. It had been done in the Sikhs" lime* When they found that 
they could not approach the Government, they killed all the officers 
Simply to avoid that state of affairs, it would be better that there should 
be something id the way of the Second Chambers that would make future 
progress more stable. He thought that they would all agree with him in 
thajiking the Chainnan for bis coming to preside;, and pmise the lecturer 
for his paper, With which he was in accord^ coming as be did from the 
same class and having the same ideas* 

The LECTUitER: The objcctioiii raised have been very ably met by 
some of the speakers, and I only wtsh to ray one or twro words shout a 
point raised by Mr* MonlgOTncrie: He raid that he had been wacklng the 
system for twenty yean and had not found any fi«esstty for the Second 
Chainber* 1 want to say in ■ sentence that the very eaperience of these 
ten years has shown that there should be a Second Clmuber* Mr. Mont¬ 
gomerie has only experience of the Bombay Province wiif of course^ there 
may be Eome jusri&catlon for what he has said, because the Bombay 
Government itself did not recommend the bicimeral system unanimously. 
My honourable friend the Maharaja of Butdwan haw jost explained the 
situation quite clearly. 1 do not think the popular opinion In Bombay 
Province U quite against the Second Chamber. 

'ilie Chairman having thanked the meeting on behalf of the lecturer 
and himself the proceedings terminated* 

Mr. A. Vusur Ao writes i 

Owing to another cogagetnent i could not stay ttll the end of the meeting. 
Had I ipoken i should have supported the plea for Second Cbaittbm* I 
have been urged to put my views on record, and i accordingly send you 
these tioles, that you may, if you tbrnk fit, incorporate them in the 
proceedings. 

There are three points I wish U> draw otiention ta First, I will support 
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Second Cbambers on other grounds than those seated in the paper- 
Secondlyi t will state some principles which should guide us in fontiulatiiig 
the powers and constitution of ouj" Second Chambets. And thirdly^ I refer 
10 the eirpeiience of the United States and Japan, in both of which I have 
recently traTelled and studied the working of their Constitutions. 

As pointed out by some speakers, the ixierc safeguarding of class or 
sectional interests is not enough to recommend Second ChambeiSr although 
that consideration will, of course, have som e weight ^^fanyof our dhHculiies 
and deadlocks are at present due to our viewing things exclusively from 
secttooal iotcrestfi rather than on broad national liueB. Even in other 
countries a greater insistence on sectional interests produces deadlocks and 
di^culties such as wc see in this country and in Frana and Jugoskvia. 
Tn my opinion Second Chambers can be defended in India on broad and 
naiional lines. We can point to our social institutions and Lraditioiis. 
We can seek one soluiioo of our minodty difHcoltiei throiigh Second 
Chambers. Wc can supply the inexperience of the general eIcciomLe for 
the Lower House by a rather greater experience and stability in the elec- 
toraies and the meuibership of the Upper House. The principle adopted 
by the Govcinmeui of India in their latest dispatch—which deserves far 
more suppart than It has received —is a good one: to have Second 
Chambers in the provinces which have dedaied for them* and to leave the 
dcx>r open in the other provinces for the future. 

As to powers and constitution : a mere revising or delaying Chamtwr will 
not be enough. Nor would the new Chambers have sufFkient moral 
authority In the country or sufftclent technical knowledge to carry out such 
a function Baiisfactorily* India in recent times has suUered more frorn 
delays than from wrong policy. Mere retired men would not be able to 
second the nationaJ movement for progrets iufhdently harmonloasly. 
l^rd Meston was undoubtedly right when he deprecated anything like the 
House of Lords in India. A moribund and emascukted bi>dy will be of 
little use In a ne w Constitution, where various checks will have to be applied 
with wisdom, tact, and sympathy, but with effeettve firmness! The heredi- 
taiy^ principle is out of the question. A zemindar Chamber will not meet 
our new pcedt arising out of industriil and inEellectual expansion. Even 
of agricultural or rural interests the xemlndara are not the sole custodians* 
The recent rent legisktion both in Oudh and in Agra province, and agrarian 
legbkiion in the Furtpb, evoked a good deal nf feehng in the country'side 
on behalf of the tenants, and it would not be wise states manship to ignore 
that tuorement. We want to barneu it as well as the mteresu of zemlndam 
to isaiional needs. 

h may be that we can have group representation in the Second Chamber 
in a way not possible in the other House. Perhaps we can have com- 
DiUEial proportions hxed dideiently in order to satisfy fninorities without 
sacriflcEng national development Distinguished position in learning and 
public serr^ice may also find entry hy nomination tn a definiiely limited 
proportion. The greatest controversy will rage over the question of 
money or taxation powers which in most Constitutions are not given 
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lo SecoTid Chambers, But here t would draw attentioa to the powers oF 
the Senate of the United States arid the House of Peers of Japan. 

Lord Mestori ruled out a Senate tike the United States Senate on the 
ground of corruption. But corruption is not a part of the Constitution and 
can and should be checked. The American boss system applies not only 
to the Senate hut to the House of Represtiitatiref and the miiotcipal and 
local bodies. No one wants to introduce anything of that kind or any 
Conditions favouring such a thing into India. But the United States 
Senate has the sajne powera in legislation as the other House, cnoept that 
they cannot eHgiaaii propc^als for raising the revenue. But they can 
make ameudments. The more democratic a country's constitution the 
more need Is there for a strong eKecutive and for saTeguaiding sale and 
and sound huance. 

In Japan the KiKoku-in {Second Chamber) has practically the same 
powers as the House of Kepresentatives* The JafKinese believe in 
practical needs, and are not carried away by abstract ideas or institutions 
evolved in quite other cijcumsianoca. Our Indian experience in the last 
ten years has shown that the greatest weakness of our Coundia and 
Assembly has been in finance- J would thcicrore give equal or nearly 
equal financial powers to the Senatej on the simple ground that they ore 
necessary at present The British House of Comiuons has always been 
stronger m finance than the House of LordSp and it was only right and tn 
the hiness of things that they should have exclusive financial powers. 
But they had to win them after a hard constitutional fight. There were 
other r^sons connected with the voting of supplies by the Commons 
when the Lords were a more or less privileged body. And the Lords 
have lost power in aii Legislation^ except the power of delaying legislation. 
The Indian conditions are wholly diCFerentj and we must frame our 
machinery according to onr needs- We must have strong Second 
Chambers and not mere farces. And this in the interests of progress and 
not of reaction. 
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HYDERABAD TO-DAY 

Bv Nawae Sir Muhawmad Akbar Hydari 

1 HAVE been invited to speak to you this afternoon on the 
subject of Hyderabad to-day, I know that most of my 
audience are fully informed as to the history, geography, 
and other facts concerning the great State which I have the 
honour to represent, but for the benefit of the few whose 
acquaintance with India is less intimate (and I may say 
Indian geography is not always a strong point with my 
English friends), I will open with a few dry facts and 
statistics so as to pul them in a position to follow what i 
am going to say hereafter. 

A little to the south of the centre of India you will find 
a vast tableland some i,8oo feet above sea-level, generally 
known as the Deccan, geologically one of the oldest frag¬ 
ments of the earth's surface—82,000 square miles of this 
area comprise the Hyderabad State—bigger than many 
European countries, with a population of over 12,000,000 
people. 1 1 is an inland State, though there remains a relic 
of the days when dominions extended to the coast in a 
treaty still in force which admits the right of the Nizam’s 
ships to fiy their own flag on the high seas. There is 
also a little matter of a free port. Masulipatam, about which 
J shall have something more to say before the end of the 
Round Table Conference, but at present we are not in 
enjoyment of the rights which we believe the treaty confers 
on us. 

To leave the sea and go inland, there are no mountains 
in the Dominions; three great rivers touch the State—the 
Godaveri, Kistna, and Tungabhadra. The country is 
mainly agricultural; cotton and millet are the chief staple 
in the north, rice and oil-seeds in the south, and I may tell 
you that the castor oil of Hyderabad was largely employed 
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in the lubrication of our aeroplane engines in the late war. 
and represents some 6o per cent of the world's total output 
of this important commodity. It is even said that the 
people of these tracts are so hardened that they cook their 
food in castor oil, but I hasten to add that this report is very 
much exaggerated. We have also minerals; coal, which 
is largely used on the southern railways, and gold, which 
was worked till a few years ago and which we are thinking 
of working again. 

[^It may interest you to learn that the site of the ancient 
gold workings near Muski, where the southernmost edict of 
Asoka has been found, has been identified by some of my 
friends in Hyderabad with the Ophir of the Bible from 
where King Solomon got his gold for his temple, and it is 
rather remarkable that the word for “ peacock " which was 
in the scenery of this place is the same in Hebrew and 
Telugu.] 

I have not the time to take you through the long and 
interesting history of this country—the Buddhist period, 
the Hindu dynasties, the early Muhammadan conquerors 

_and I will pass on to the time when the present ruling 

house first entered the Deccan, which at that time was 
divided amongst a number of comparatively small Muham¬ 
madan States which had succeeded in overthrowing the 
great Hindu Empire at Vijayanagar, 

Of these principalities you will remember one name at 
least—Golconda, which you will doubtless connect with 
diamonds. The diamond mines are now, I regret to say, 
completely worked out, but the great fort still stands a few 
miles from Hyderabad city, one of the most interesting 
relics of Indian fortification. Even now the Golconda 
diamonds are known to the trade as Krishna diamonds, 
because they were found in the River Krishna; and even 
now the finest and purest diamonds are what are known as 
the Krishna diamonds, to which the Kohinoor belongs, and 
they all came from these mines which were in the River 
Krishna, Toward the end of the sixteenth century the 
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Mogiio] emperoJTS sent their armies into the Deccan to 
complete their conquest of India; but it was not till the 
latter half of the seventeenth century that the conquest 
was complete. 


The Founder of the State 

The Muhammadan States fell one by one to the Moghal 
generals, of whom the greatest was the ancestor of the 
Nizams, Asaf Jah, who became Governor of the conquered 
territory. Here I may say that I have very little sympathy 
with the view held in some circles, but which 1 am glad to 
say is now no longer in the ascendant, that it is impossible 
to produce competent military officers in my country, and 
that the army must be officered entirely from outside. It 
was not in this spirit of contempt that the British in India 
at the time regarded Tippoo Sultan, Holkar, Scindia or 
Ranjit Singh, At any rate, no one will deny the great 
military qualities of the founder of the house of Asaf Jah. 
But to come back to our history and the eighteenth century, 
the period of the decay of the Moghal empire and its break¬ 
up between the Marathas, the Muhammadan powers of the 
south and east and the Sikhs of the north. These long 
centuries of conflict, in my opinion at any rate, clearly 
prove that no one race or creed has ever been able for long 
to maintain its hold over all India, and this is one reason 
why I believe a system of federation has a better chance 
of giving us peace and contentment than any system which 
attempts to treat the country as one homogeneous whole. 

In the confusion that accompanied the downfall of the 
Moghals, the Marathas threatened Hyderabad from the 
north and west. The English and the French fought 
flercety for the mastery of the south. From Seringapatam 
Hyder and Tippoo in turn defied all the efforts of the 
English armies. It is sufficient to say that after some 
dalliance with the French and their brilliant representatives, 
Dupleix and Raymond, the Nizams entered into an alliance 
with the English, and Hyderabad troops fought side by 
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side with the British armies first in the conquest of Tippoo 
and subsequently in the two Maraiha wars. Again, in the 
Mutiny and up to and including the Great War, 1914-1918, 
the Nizams have held steadfastly to this alliance. 

The Ruleks of Hyderabad 

There have been seven Nizams in alL The father of 
the present Nizam, whom I had the honour to serve, was 
well known throughout India for his generosity, kindliness 
and dignity. His was a personality that impressed all 
India and endeared him to his people. The Hindus 
thought him to be an incarnation of their saints—Maneck 
Prabhu. At the same time be was essentially one of the 
old school; he was set in the old ways, and modern ideas 
did not appeal to him. During the last nineteen years 
(His Exalted Highness succeeded in 1911) there has been, 

I am proud to say, very remarkable progress, and I wish 
to pay a sincere tribute to the way in which His Exalted 
Highness has identified himself with every scheme of 
development, and the encouragement he has himself given 
to the oificers engaged on these schemes. No one has 
worked more laboriously, and he has always been ready to 
support any measure designed for the betterment of the 
conditions under which his people live and get their living, 
I do not wish to burden you with figures, but I feel that 
It is only by comparing certain figures of expenditure at the 
date of his accession with those of our last budget that I 
can give you an idea of what has been done. The sum 
annually spent on public education w*as then only 16 lakhs, 
and it is now 115 lakhs per annum - on medicine and sani^ 
tation 8 lakhs, it is now 23 lakhs; on agriculture ^ lakh, it 
Is now to lakhs; on Co-operative Credit Societies^ lakh, it 
is now 4 lakhs; on irrigation 23I lakhs, and it is now 59J 
lakhs, exclusive of the major projects which 1 will describe 
in due course. I could produce a formidable array of 
statistics to indicate progress in other directions, but these 
arc. [ hope, sufficient to illustrate my poiiiL 
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Education 

I should now like to tell yon what has been done in the 
different departments I have named, and here I must 
emphasize the fact that Indian States with their traditions 
and independence are in a position to undertake experi¬ 
ments in certain directions which the centralized system of 
government in British India renders more difficult if not 
almost impossible. 

It is perhaps in education that Hyderabad affords the 
most interesting example of originality or departure from 
the British system. 

While pressing on with the spread of primary education 
so far as funds permit, primary education^ I need hardly sayp 
is given in the vernacular language of the school childrenp 
and there are four vernaculars in the State—Urdu, Marathi, 
Telugu* Canarese; and while reserving a clear road from 
primary through secondary and college to a degree of the 
Madras University, under what we call the English system, 
Hyderabad has opened a new road to knowledge in the 
Osmania University where teaching is entirely through the 
medium of the Urdu language* and English is a compulsory 
second language. This university has been the subject of 
a great deal of controversy! and 1 should therefore like to 
say something more in detail about the ideas which led to 
its foundation. As you probably know^ all subjects of 
university education in British India are taught through 
the medium of English. Boys are even taught the history 
of their own country in English. 

The Medio si of Instruction 

Now 1 ask you what you would say if you were told 
that your sons, if they were to get any education wo^ the 
name, must get it through the medium, not of their own 
language, not of a kindred language* such as Latin or 
French or German* but through the medium of an entirely 
alien language, such as Arabic or Chinese? That is what 
is required of the Indian students to-day. What do you 
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suppose would be the result if such a system were applied 
to your country ? There are alw*ays a certain number of 
students so bnlliam that no obstacle can hold them back \ 
but w'hatof the average boy? Not only would he probably 
fail to get through the course, his whole outlook and his 
mental processes would become warped, and his education, 
so far from bringing out and developing his mind and 
character, might very well have exactly the reverse result. 

You in England have little Idea of how many students 
fall by the way between school and university in India. 
The percentage of failure Is appalling. You hear speakers 
like Mr. Sastri, and perhaps think English comes easily to 
the Indian. It does not, and for one Mr. Sastri there are 
thousands whose English is the joke of your comic papers. 
To me the joke has a very grim side that you perhaps do 
not appreciate. Again, there are students with a talent 
for one particular line of study, but who may have no gift 
for languages. A promising mathematician may find it 
impossible to overcome the language difficulty. If so, there 
is no road open to him. His career as a mathematician is 
closed, with perhaps irreparable loss to the intellectual out¬ 
put of India. 

I do not believe any thinking man can deny that in this 
respect, in teaching Indian students through the medium 
of an Indian language, we are on the right road, and 
1 could refer to many distinguished names amongst our 
sympathirers. I will quote only one. Sir Ashutosh .Mukerji, 
whose ambition it was to give Bengali the same place in 
Calcutta University as Urdu holds in Hyderabad, We 
were of course confronted at first with all the arguments 
which go back to the time of Macaulay’s “ famous ”^I may 
perhaps say '* fatal "—despatch. We were told that there 
were no textbooks available, no literature dealing with 
modem subjects, and that the language was incapabJe of 
expressing modem ideas. We can only say that Japan 
has overcome this difficulty, and wc can do the same; and 
I would ask you whether mediaeval English was more 
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capable of expressing ideas than the Indian vernaculars 
of to-day. Languages expand very quickly under the 
influence of new ideas. 

VVe concentrated specially on Science and translated 
exactly the same textbooks as were prescribed for the 
Degree examination in British Indian Universitities— 
Mathematics. Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and other 
sciences. We always have had outside examiners in all 
our subjects associated with professors of our University, 
It will interest you to team that a jurist of such repute as 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru remarked upon the papers that he 
had examined in Jurisprudence that be had been struck 
with the freshness of thought and clearness of exposition 
which had been displayed by our students. The other day 
the head of the Madras Observatory at Kodalkanal told 
me that the M-Sc. students whom he had examined had 
attempted many problems in Physics which compared very 
favourably with the products of British Indian Universities, 
and I have been assured by heads of Universities here that 
our students have done particularly well in research work, 
[t was only the other day that one of our students who had 
been educated from the very beginning according to the 
Osmania system carried away the Chadwick prize in 
Engineering of the London University^ 

Finally, we are attacked because we have established 
only an Urdu university, and not universities for the other 
three vernaculars. Well, at present we have not the funds 
to support four universities; we do actually maintain two 
systems-the British Indian and the Urdu —and any 
Hyderabad student is at liberty to follow the British Indian 
system and graduate through the medium of English in our 
Nizam College affiliated with Madras University. Eve^ 
advantage the student has in British India he has in 
Hyderabad, and he has also the alternative—the vemaeuW 
university, teaching in a language which, if not his own. is 
more akin to his language than English, and is at the same 
time the official language of the Sute and Government 
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business. There are, ] may add, according to the census, 
50,000 young men of university-going-age whose mother 
language is Urdu. We firmly believe that, thanks to the 
success of Our lead, Marathi, Xelugu, and Canareso univer¬ 
sities will arise in British India or other states before very 
long, and if so, the Hyderabad Government is quite pre¬ 
pared to give whatever help they can to students wishing 
to take their education in those languages. 


Women's Education 

We have not neglected the education of women, and one 
of our schools, the Mahbubia Girls* School, named after 
His late Highness, and founded at the instance of Her 
Majesty the Queen Empress when she visited Hyderabad 
as the Princess of Wales, is one of the two schools which 
were considered by successive Lady Commissioners sent 
out from England as being the best^one being the Queen 
Mary’s College in Lahore. The main feature of our school 
is that it is run so far as English subjects are concerned by 
lady graduates from the English universities specially 
selected; and the Indian subjects by equally competent 
ladies, well paid, from some of the best families in India. 
The Girls' Guide movement also has been given every 
support and encouragement by the GovernmenL 


The Cultural Roots 

I now come to another point. The imposition of the 
English language in India has, though there are signs of a 
national revival, destroyed the cultural roots, the artistic 
sense, the esthetic taste of our people. Here again 
Hyderabad has striven to do all in its power to awake the 
dormant interests in the past and in the works of the great 
Indian artists. Nowhere in India wiJf you find more 
attention paid to the preservation of ancient monuments, to 
archeology, and to Indian art. I would particularly invite 
you all to come and see the Ajanta caves and their frescoes 
the sculpture of Ellora. the temple at Warangal. The Ruler 
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of Hyderabad is a Muslim, and a very devout Muslim too 
but no one in India has done more to preserve Hindu and 
Buddhist treasures of art, In the same way all that is 
possible has been done to restore and maintain those 
gems of Muslim architecture Gulburga, Bidar, There is 
shortly to appear under the auspices of His Exalted 
Highness’s Government from the Oxford University Press 
an illustrated and exhaustive work on the Ajanta frescoes 
by Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, our devoted archajologist, and I 
am sure you will find great profit in studying this important 
contribution to the subject, which, I am glad to say, is 
receiving more of the Interest that it deserves than it has 
had hitherto. 

We have spent freely in order to preserve the frescoes of 
Ajanta, for which we requisitioned at great expense the 
services of Signor Cecconi, descended from a long line of 
restaurateurs in Italy, who has succeeded in fixing up per¬ 
manently these paintings, some of which are considered by 
competent authorities to be as great as those of Michael 
Angelo in execution and greater in conception. 


The Public Health 

1 have spoken of our great experiment in education. I 
would now speak to you of medicine, a most delicate task, 
as I freely admit. You know we have an indigenous system 
of medicine in India—in fact, we have two, and some of 
you here to-nlghi have, 1 expect, a very great contempt for 
both their theory and praaice. It was not always so, and 
the reputation of the Arab physicians once stood very high 
in Europe. To-day some of the drugs from our pharma¬ 
copoeia are finding favour even with your great scientists: 
isabgo) for dysentery, chaulmoograoil for leprosy, and others 
I could quote if I had the time. We know well that in 
many respects the indigenous systems have not kept pace 
with the limes, but we believe that we can graft on to 
that old root modem ideas on anatomy and other subjects. 
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and so provide a form of medicai relief more acceptable to 
tbe people and far cheaper at the same time, than by con¬ 
centrating entirely on Western medicine. We believe in 
improving and bringing our indigenous methods up to date, 
but not cutting absolutely adrift from our past 

We have got a very talented research worker whom we 
had sent out to Edinburgh—Dr, Hardikar—to investigate 
into the therapeutic properties of our Indian drugs. 

Do not, however, go away with the idea that we neglect 
Western science in Hyderabad. There you will find one 
of the best equipped hospitals in India, and in every dis* 
trict the work goes on. Plague, malaria, and all such 
enemies we are fighting with every means in our power. 
In fact, we have rebuilt half the city on lines intended 
to defeat the plague rat, a colossal work in itself, I only 
wish [ had some slides to show you the old dwellings and 
the new, but I must leave thb subject as time Is passing. 


Economic Prooress 

To turn to another side of the picture ; in agriculture we 
have carried on a long and I believe successful struggle 
against those who import short-staple cotton from the 
Central Provinces and mix it with our good long-staple 
cotton, thus ruirting not only our good name, but also our 
cotton, for the mixed seed has been scattered far and wide. 
In one district we had to buy up every grain of cotton-seed 
from the ginning factories and distribute selected seed in 
its place. Only those familiar with Endian conditions can 
realize the magnitude and difficulty of such an operation. 
1 only wish 1 could take you to see our experimental 
stations, our stud farms. All this is work begun and 
carried to its present stage under the directions of the 
present Nizam. 

Now I should like to tell you something of what has 
been done to encourage industry, of the mills, of the 
cement works, of the collieries, of the purchase by the 
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State of the railways (a system of 1,200 miles) from the 
private company, of the industrial reserve fund. Nearly 
one million sterling has been set aside for advance in the 
shape of share or debentures to promising industries. The 
interest is used to develop cottage industries and industrial 
experiments without exclusive regard to financial return. 
In all Swedeshi exhibitions — -Swedeshi, I must explain, 
means manufactured at home as opposed to manufactured 
abroad—Hyderabad products have carried off prizes, and 
we have even received congratulations from Mr. Gandhi 
for the genuine impetus given to Indian industries by our 
methods; but I feel time is passing, and 1 can only mention 
one more subject in any detail. 

Public Works 

Before 1 close I must say something of our public works. 
When His Exalted Highness succeeded his father the city 
was still suffering from the effects of the terrible flood of 
1908. We shall always remember with gratitude the fund 
opened by the Lord Mayor of the time for the benefit of 
the sufferers. The banks of the river, the centre of the 
city, were littered with debris of ruined houses buried in 
foul mud. There was hardly a building left on which 
we could look with pride. 1 wish you could see the differ¬ 
ence to-day. The river has been embanked, stately 
buildings in the Moghal style flank either bank, with 
Per.sian gardens and running fountains In the foreground. 
There has been, I believe, no such building in India with 
the exception of New Delhi in modern times, and I quite 
frankly prefer New Hyderabad to New Delhi.* Courts, 
schools, hospitals, railway stations-all stand a record of 
the work done during the rule of Mir Osman Alt Kh^, 
Soon the new university buildings, costing over a million 
pounds, will add a further dignity to that great city of which 
we are so proud. Flood protection works, water supply, 

* See Illustrations io the piescnt issue of itift Asiatic ttEViE.w. 
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modem drainage, electricity, telepbones, ail date from the 
last eighteen years. 

Irrigation, as 1 mentioned before, has had a full share of 
attention. Over a million pounds sterling has been spent 
in two enormous reservoirs near the city, but a far greater 
work Is in progressj the N izam Sagar project, which will 
have 442 miles of canals commanding an irrigable area of 
2,750,oc» acres, 

1 shall be very glad if I have been able to convince you 
this evening that Indian Sutes are not merely picturesque 
survivals of the Middle Ages, but that they have a distinct 
contribution to make to the culture and development of our 
country. Do not please think I am trying to belittle the 
great work done by Englishmen in India, from whose 
experience we have freely drawn in our administration and 
whose inspiring influence, 1 fully acknowledge, we owe 
to-day the reign of law. We have a Legislative Council of 
the type before the Minto Reforms, for making laws and 
regulations only, an Executive Council for administration 
consisting of experienced administrators and noblemen of 
the State, a fixed Civil List, a Judiciary independent of the 
Executive, a trained Civil Service with security of tenure. 
Even now we have Englishmen working in our administra¬ 
tion and outside it in the Political Department, in the 
Residency, who give their best to the Stale and are fighting 
our battles often with as much zeal and courage as any 
Indian officer of Hyderabad, But it is good that there 
should be diversity and that full outlet should be given 
to the genius of the different peoples of I-ndia. Our State 
therefore is a true illustration of the kind of Swaraj which 
1 have always wished for, the intimate co-operation of 
Englishmen and Indian in the service of the country they 
consider their own. 

1 ako feel, and feel very strongly, that at the Round 
Table Conference the States may have their own contribu¬ 
tion to make to political thought, and that our traditions 
and experience may prove of use in framing the institutions 
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which arc taking shape at the Round Table Conference 
to-day, and thus promoting a solution of the Indian problem 
more in harmony with the genius of our people than a 
Constitution taken bodily from Western models which have 
grown up under the influence of entirely different sur¬ 
roundings. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MECtiNG of the Association «as held at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
S.W. i,on Tuesday, December i6, i9JOTat which a paper was read by 
Nawab Sir Huharoinad Akbar Hydari on “ Hyderabad To^lay." 

The Most Hon. the Marquess of Zetland, c.o.s.i., c-C-i.e., was in the 
chair, and the following ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, were present: 

The Right Hon. Lord Lamington, O.C.M.C,. O.C-i.e., H,H, the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, C.C.S.T., c.c.i,e., g.cv.o,, c.b.e., ic.c.b., H.H. the Chief of 
Sangli, Sir Louis William Dane. c.c.i.E., CS-L, the Maharajadhiraj* 

Bahadur of Burdwan, c.Ct.t, k.c.S-1.. General Sir Edmund Barrow, c c.R, 
O.C,s.i>, Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, K-C.i-e., Sir fames Walker, 
jc.c.i.t.. Sir James MacRenna, Gt-t, Sir William Ovens and Lady Clark, 
Sir Charles Armstrong Sir MonUgu Webb, C-i.e., Sir Richard 

Chencvix-Trench, (c.c.i,E., O.B.E,, Sir IVilliam Barton, K.CJ.k., C-s.i., Sir 
Stanley Reed, K.b.e, Sir John Maynard, k.c-I.e., c.s.j,, Sir Charles Bayley, 
0 .c.i.Kt Ji.c.s,t.. General Sir Charles MaeWatt, ti.e., U.n., Sir Evan Cotton, 
Mr. A. L. Saunders, c.s.i, Mr. J. A. Richey, c,t.E.. Dr. R. P. Paranjpye. 
K.-i'U,, Lady Scott MoncrieS, Mr. Vincent J. Eseb, c.v.o., and Mrs. Esch, 
Mr, John de la Valetie, Mr. F- J. P, Richter, Colonel and Mis. A. S. 
Roberts, Colonel Goodenougb, Mr. H, R. H. Wtlktnsoti, Miss Gregory, 
Mr, P- Ramchander, Mr. R, V. Reddi, Mr. G, M. Ryan, Mr, and Mrs- 
R. A Leslie Moore, Mr, B, G. Gilbert-Cooper, Mrs- W ilson, Mr. and Mrs. 
La Touche, Miss Hurst, Mr, Brown, Mr. M. A. Shahmiiri. Mr. and Mrs. V. 
Yajnik, Mr. B. Bacon, Miss Rosamund Chaplin, Mr. Khslid Sheldrake, 
Mr. Neill Mr. Hatihar Ibis, Dr, Lanka Sundaiam, Mr. C C. Griswold, 
Mr, R. K. Ranadive, Mrs. Weir, Mr. P. Dutt, Mr. H. M. Willraott, Mr. 
J, A-Thombone, Mrs. Nolan, Mrs. Millwaid, Mr. and Mrs. Palmer, Misa 
Kerr, Mr- Henry McAnally, Miss Caton. Mr, T. A, H. Way. Mr. Joseph 
Nissim, Miss M. Green, Mr. Akaf Husain, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayet 
Hosain, Mr. H- 3. Ede. Mr, B. F. B. Tjahji, Mrs. Hosken, Mr. G. T. 
Ganatt, Dr. Shah, Kbansada F. M, Khan, Mr. Ghulam Q. Khan, Mr. P. 
Geddes, Mr. G. G. Ad van i, Dr. Arthur l^mkesier, Mr. R- A. Sujan, Mr. 
Rashid -Ahmad, Mrs. Blennerhassett Plunkett, Mrs. C. H, Swayne, Miss 
MeCtemens, Mrs. I- M. Saunders. 

The Chair HaH ; It is my pleasant task to introduce to you this afternoon 
Sir Muhammad Akbar Hydari. Sir Akbar Hydari is an administrator of 
great eaperience and of ripe wisdom. He itaited his career as a servant 
of the Goremmenl of India in the Finance Department of that Govem- 
tnent, and bis services were then lent, with his own consent 1 have no 
doubt, to that ancient ally of ours, His Exalted Highness the Niram of 
Hyderabad. It ii not too much to say, I think, that he has left the imprint 
of his knowledge, his experience, his judgment and his great ideals upon 
every Department of the Government of that State. He is particularly 
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interested in the preserration of works of an, to which 1 can bear witncH 
from my own personal esperience- One of the most interestioB of my 
expeticnces, in my study of Indian archaeolc^ and art, was a viait. Mine 
time ago now. to the caves of Ellom, where those magntacent senes of 
Buddhist retreats and Fain and Hindu temples me to be found. 

Then Sir Akbar Hydari has also shown great interest m another lubject 
which I too have always found of very real intetest, and that is the 
question of education in India. He has been a great supporter of the 
Osmania Uoiversiiy of Hyderabad, and the really interesting feature of 
that University is this—that the students there, instead of having to learn 
their subject* through the roedium of a foreign tongue, leaiii them through 
the medium of their own mother tongue: in other wor^, Urdu la the 
medium of instruction at the Osmania Uoivereity. That is an espenmeiJt 
of the greatest interest, because it has always seemed to me that one la 
putting a tremendous handicap upon the Indian student if one asks him to 
imbibe bis knowledge of aU those subjects which go to make up a hbctal 
education, not through his own mother tongue, hut through a forei^ 
tongue which he has to struggle to leant, and therefore the Osman.a 
Univereity is one of the inslitotions of Hyderabad m which I am my^f 
very keenly interested. Sir Akbar Hydari will, no doubt, say sometlnng 
about that and about many other features of the life of the people m the 
State of Hyderabad, 

Sir Akbab Hvdabi i It is a matter of particular pleasure to me that I 
have been introduced to you by one whom 1 have always admired for his 
great uitereat in India and bis deep interest in our culture- I ^ve always 
fdt that it was through that culture, and knowledge of and sympathy 
with that culture, that the East and the West could come li^ether and 
understand each other in the very cotes of then being. H«5 lordship will 
perhatM remember as to how, when he was leaving India, I asked him to 
visit even for a few hours Ajanta on his way, because I felt that such 
a visit would make him carry with him still further the deep admiration 
and love for Indian art, which, until it bad been made better known to 
the world, was the direction in which India had. it was thought, made 
absolutely no progress. I am very grateful to Lord Zetland abo for his 
reference to the Osmania Universiiy. 

{Thc lecturer then read his Paper,) . 

The Chaismak ; We have had a moat interesting and most important 
W H,d.ri .t .b<»e I«di.o S«.«= 

STed M great B pan in the past of that great country, and that are 
destined, 1 ^convinced, to play an even grater part m _ _ 

me fortunate in having present with us here this even^ a 
.W CfitM ■ 1 refer to Hia Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner- i 

«llv think that His Highness is one of the hardest worked amongst all 
Ihe sulesmen of the British Empire. 

Xivolves upon his shoulders the burden-no light one I am surc-entail^ 

bv the admbistiation of his own State, he plays a conspicuous part m all 
Ihose great conferences which at the prtKCt day play so large a part in the 
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Intemil ctoJiamy of the £htish Empire. If a represeniaiiffe of India is 
nranted for the L^gue of Niticna at Geneva, His Highness is selected; at 
the Imperial Conference in this couptiy, His Highness plays an otitstand- 
iug part ( and once again, in that great Conference which is now assembled, 
the Indian. Round Table Conference, His Highness is playing a great and 
conspicuous, and, I may even say, a decisive parL I do feel, therefore, 
that he is conferring upon us a very great favour in having consented to be 
present here to say a few words to us this evening. 

Lient-Gencral His Highness the .Mahakaja of Bikaker said: I 
gladly accept the invitation to say s few words on the subject of the 
interesting paper to which we have just listened- Sir Akbar Hydari has 
spoken to us in a dual capacity, as my noble friend the chairman has just 
said, for almost an official generation he served with distinction and 
success in one of the most important branches of the Indian administra¬ 
tion—the Finance Deparlment. Fortiecd by this wide eiperience he 
enlisted in the service of His Exalted Highness the Niiara of Hyderabad, 
and has been iutimalely associated with the great progressive enterprises 
which he has sketched to-day. In this sense be has spoken for the two 
Indias now represented in London—the British India, with whose adminis¬ 
tration be was so honouiably associated, and the Indian India—the India 
of the States—whose interests he specially represents as the trusted 
spokesman of the Slate of Hyderabad. My own House of Bikaner lias a 
special connection with that part of India in which Hyderabad is situated. 
In the spacious days of old—whether they were good days or bad days 1 
will leave others to determine—when a good horse, a keen sword, and 
a stoat heart were every Rajput’s title to famt, my forebcara for six or 
seven generations in succession pursued active and not unsuccessful 
military adventures in the Deccan. The record of their achievements— 
culminating In ihe capture by Maharaja Anup Singh, the twelfth ruler 
of my State, in the command of the Imperki MoghaJ Army, of the fort of 
Golconda-is still cherished in the annals of Bikaner. 

For these services the Moghal Emperors granted to tny State cettaia 
villages named after my ancestors and the district known as Purejat, near 
Aurangabad, which we held till after the commencement of the present 
century, whea we ntehanged them during Lord Curam's Viceioyally for 
other villages adjoining tny Stale, which are now included in Bikanet 
State territory. Turning lo prcsenl days. I have myself been privileged to 
continue the same contact and to enjoy the close friendship and hospitality, 
including parudpalioa in that magnificent form of sport, peculiarly 
fascinating to me, tiger shooting, in the Nizam's doaiitiicns; both in the 
reign of the late Nizam some thirty years ago and in tnai of hb present 
Hmited Highnessw 

Hydemhad is the premier State, though it is only one of those many 
sovereign and autonomous States the rulers of which arc hiithful allies 
and perpetual friends of the Crown, and which are coloured yellow on the 
map of India, embiacing some seven hundred thousand square miles and 
seventy-two mUlion subjcctSH^m other words, eiduding Burma, over 
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40 per cenL of tJie area ar>d aj per cem. of the populailon of the vail and 
varied land which many, ntH conven^ant with the stmciure of India* often 
think of aa only the part under the direct reaponaibility of the Imperiai 
Parliament, I think it will be apparent to you, fronj what has Callen from 
Sir Akbar^ that these g;reat States are not standing at gaze^ but are active 
in all the enterprises which distifiguish progressive governments and 
peoples. 

I touch tipon this aspect of his address for a moment to illustrate the 
absurdity of thinking of Indian questions Ld lerma which do not embrace 
the States^ comprising the dominions of the Princes of India^ as well as 
British India. The neit point is that in which Sur Akbar said that the- 
States have a distinct contribution to make to the culture and dcvclopEneut 
of ottr country. They are the seats of ancient chivalry associated par¬ 
ticularly with my country and its princely houses, aod the repositories 
of the history, the traditions* and much of the art and literatuie of andcnl 
India* and that—-as in the case of the wonderful frescoes and sculptures of 
Ajanta and Ellora—they are jealously conserving. 

Now, considering ihisse two main arguments in the address to which we 
have listened, whither do they lead us ? Surely to the gcneial conclusion 
Sir Akbar has advanced—that *ra system of federation has a better chance 
of giving us peace and contentment than any system which attempts to 
treat the country as one homogeneous whole#^'^ That idea is no new one 
to the modern political thought of India; it has been developed by writer^ 
and publicists for a decade at least. But it has never gripped the 
iDoagfoatioD as it does to-day; and the splendid goal of a Unit4^ India^ 
equal in stature to the other Dominions In the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, is the end to which the delegates to the Round Table Conference 
ire bending all their energies. 

] will not speak of the progress we have made—you are convereanl witb^ 
it J but I should like to say, locking back on the days of the years of my 
Life, that nothing has given me greatcf confidencep greater hope, and 
greater optimiim in regard to the future of India than the substantial 
spirit of unity which has animated our discussions—the representatives or 
British India and of the Indian States alike—and the spirit of commort 
service which makes us feel that we have unity within our grasp and arc- 
determined to ensue it. In this course my friend* Sir Akbar Hydarij who 
has been a colleague of mine on many a committeei and, may 1 add, a 
great worker in close harmony and cooperation with the views which 
I mysdf peisonally hold, has contributed his share, not only in regard to 
the State of Hyderabad, which he has the honour to represent, but also in 
relation to the other important States* as well as the smaller States, whose 
interests, too, we all have ever in mind. 

Sir WiLi,jA« BAktOM said the lecturer had given them a most arresting 
picture of modem Hyderabad^ but with a ruode&ty which they must 
appreciate he had refrained from saying anything of the part that Hydeo- 
baj;l bad played in the British Empire, if they cast their eyes back on the 
hiitoty of the past 150 years* they would see bow much they owed 
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iDdirectly to Asaf Jah, tbe founder of tbe present dyoBstj- of Hyderabad, 
In the first fifty years of the eighteenth century, but for the genius, mtlitary 
and administrative, of Asaf Jaii, Hyderabad would have been swept out of 
ensteuce. Mysore would probably have been extinguished, and, when 
the Bntish appeared on the soeue about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, they would have been confronted with a mighty iuRpttt ntending 
from the Htmalayas to Cape Comorin, and they would have bees facing 
that Empire with very riender lestHirces and without the material aid 
which Hyderabad subsequently gave them. The Mamiha Empire then 
stretched right across the continent, and the hiarathas were invading 
almost every country in India, including Rajputana. They threatened 
the very existence of Hyderabad; they threatened the existence of the 
British possessions in the south of India. There was only one policy 
which presented itself—that was a policy of alliance, defensive and offeu- 
site, with Hyderabad. That alliance was the Iceystone of British policy 
for over too years. The result was that, in the subsequent struggle with 
the Marathas and with the Tippoo Sultan in Mysore, the British had at 
tbeir beck the entire resources, military and economic, of Hyderabad. 
There could be little doubt that, hut for the help that was received, the 
problem of destroying the Maratha Empire would have been an extremely 
difficult one. As they all knew, the allies took Seringapatam and destroyed 
the kingdom of Tippoo Sultan, and the Maratha Empire was broken. Both 
Hyderabad and the British Empire benefited greatly &om these victories: 
Hyderabad recovered the Bcrai; she also ceased paying that much-hated 
tTibutc, Miin/A, the blackmail levied by the Marathas. England gained 
political control of the south and considerable acquisitions of territory, 
and kter on the Hiaam gave to the British Empire the so-called Ceded 
Districts for the support of the Hyderabad contingent, a force of io,De5o 
men stationed in Hyderabad. The friendship which began with those 
early associations with Hyderabad has continued to the present timet in 
the dark days of the Mutiny the loyalty of Hyderabad prevented the wave 
of rebellion from sweeping south. They all knew how much His Exalted 
Highness and his Government did for England during the Great War - 
how both of his regiments foogin at the Front, maintained out of Hydera¬ 
bad resoutoes j how His Exalted Highness's workshops turned out 
munitions j and how Urge sums of money were invested in IVar Loan 
and in the Red Cross. They must a|] admit that His Exalted Highness 
did very much in those days to merit the titles of which he was proud 
“ Faithful Ally of the British Erapirt" ' 

From the time of that great statesman. Sir SaUr Jung, the Hyderabad 
tavern men t had kept before them the ideal of a reasonable, efficient 
administmion. Until the beginning of the present century, owing to 
^ancuJ H^culties, that object was not achieved in a very marked degrees 
At the b^inning of the present century the late Niratn fixed his civil list 
as [he Lecturer had told them, he obtained from the British Govem- 
mcnl the service, of two very distinguished Finance Ministers in succea 
slnt^ Sir George Ca«on Walker and Sir Reginald GUocy. The finance of 
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the countiy was now placed on a sound basis. In the ten years that 
followed the Administration reached a high degree of dBciency. As the 
lecturer had said, the Hyderabad Coremment was only too gUd to obtain 
the services of able admioistrators from British India, both British and 
Indian, to assist the indigenous talent. Of the latter, the lecturer himself 
was a distinguished example. The present Nizam later on introduoed an 
innovation by substituting for the Chief Minister an Executive Council. 
Of recent years he had greatly improved the Council, given it wider powers, 
powers of initiative and a considerable degree of independence, the result 
of which had been a very great improveinent in Hyderabad administration. 
In fact, Hyderabad now stood in the forefront of ibe States so far as up- 
to-date administration was concerned. The distinguished lecturer had 
contributed greatly to the progress that had been achieved by carTying 
on and developing the tradition of his predecessors. 

Hyderabad made a great appeal to the feelings of the 70 millios 
Muslims in India. It enhanced for theta memories of a great past, and 
undoubtedly added to their self-respect. He was sore they all fdt it 
would be the work of the statesmen of the future to assist Hyderabad ia 
maintaining herself as a great progressive State in India. 

He endorsed all that Sir Akbar Hydari had said about the improvements 
which had been made in Hyderabad. As an act of courtesy which was 
greatly appreciated the Nizam had associated the Residency with the work 
of the Hyderabad City Improvement Board, and the speaker had recited 
with great interest what was beiog done. 

His Exalied Highness had conferred another obligation upon them by 
sending to the Round Table Conference a deputation of able sutesmen from 
Hyderabad to assist India tn extricating herself from her present troubles. 
They had already made valuable conlribotions to the solution of the 
Indian problem, and he was sure that the Nizam, and the Mtam s 
Govern ment, would only agree to a settlement which embodied sanity, good¬ 
will, and loyalty to the British Empire. 

Lonl LahiMOTOS was sure they would like to express to the triumvirate 
of great distinction who sat upon the platform the pleasure and honour they 
felt in having thetn there that afternoon. They were three distinguished 
gentlemen sitting most of the day at the Round Table Conference and 
holding very conspidous positions. It was a noble act on ihdr part to 
give up some of their spare time to be present that afternoon. They were 
paniculaily giatefril to Sir Akbar Hydari for his very interesting descriptitm 
of the Hyderabad State, The lecturer bad referred to Lord Macaulay's 
famous despatch on education, but it was justified in one way- Un¬ 
doubtedly India bad some most remarkable popila who could suoasafitlly 
masier the English language. He always felt ashraed when he came to a 
platform and listened to Indian gentlemen of distinction, like Sk Akbar 
Hydari, His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. They had a wonderful 
mastery of the English tongue. They had been very apt popifs, whether 
Lord Macaulay's famnos despatch was a wise one or not. Sir Akbar bad 
dwell on the encouiagemeni given to the study of the vernacular ia 
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Hydemtuid State and most people thought that this waa a 5ound policy. 
They were very glad to be honoured by ikelr presence that aftcnioonp also 
by the presence of H.H. the Chief of Sangh. On behalf of those present, 
he b^ged to thank Lord Zetland for having occupied the Chair, Sir 
Akhar for a most interesting address, and also His Highness the 
h^araja of Bikaner for the very welcome words he spoke in connection 
with Hyderabad and the position of the Indian Princes in general. 

Sir A£^r HvoARt: Ladies and Gentlemeo,—I jtm exceedingly grate' 
ful to Lord Umington for his kind words. We remember him well in 
Bombay, because really I am a Bombay man only lent to Hyderabad. It 
has been a pleasure and an honour to me iq hear him express his admira¬ 
tion of my poor effort tonday. 

Sir Louis Dane writes: 

If Lhere bad l«en time alter the reading of Sir Akbar Hjdari'i esecUent 

paper I might have made a feti- remarks, and |>erhaps some of these are 
worth recording. 

He refened to the Mahhybia College for pardah 
giflsofgood lamily at Hyderabad and the aimilar Queen Mary's Collcee 

M called afJr 

Mahhub Ah Khan, the late Niaam. but Mahbub means '‘beloved " 
and so It IS a good name for a ladies' college r The Queen Mai^ 
College owes its origin to Her Majesty having asked that a parting gift oT 

^ited for this purpose, and a small beginning was mal It ,oon 

educated at 

andlhrSinlS rT “ " *t.bscripiion wa, started 

J ^ CovernmenL gave a site at Lahore, and by 1911 the CoUcfEe 

^d,. Mi„ aiio, w„„„ 

."»»? Fr™x 

tlempt 0 restiwt it to girls whose families appeared in “The Punjab 

ItTf r «iber to the 

n r V ^be fexmer soon disappeared 

Pl««nt porteuta of ihe Round Table Coofereoce was the 
eloquent speech of Begum Shah Nawa*. She waa one of the fim 
imd some sm other equally brilliant specimens of the teaching of the ct 

-- 

Sir Akbar Hydan thought that the Osmania tlniversitv for teaching ,h. 

r.Tr» t err" •“ •—r i: 

tr. L-^ Punjab UniTetBiiy, wnh ns motto £x Ontnte Lu^ 

*' ““ '<>“• -t. ohII sr 

Do«o, PC 
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possible encc^uragement has been given, and I personalty share Sir Akbar^s 
belief in the efficiency of the method of teaching through the mother 
tongue, the experiment has not succeeded in the Punjabi, llie reason ia 
that most students go lo college to secure a livelihoods Up to the present 
Government service and the law have been the fnaid channels Ibr advance 
m life, and for these a knowledge of English is essential, so the students 
oearly all take the English arts course. This is a pityi and let us hope 
that in the Indian State of Hyderabad the other ciinicalum will have more 
success^ 

His account of the revival of the Ayurvedic and YtEnani systems of 
ZDcdidne is interesting. That also was tried in the Punjab, and the Tibia 
Collie and Mid wives' School of Hakim Ajmal Khan the Haktm ul MuLk 
in Delhi was subsidised and did good work, and the investigation of the 
medicines, etc, used was prescxLbed in the King Edward Memorial 
Aledical College at Lahore. There is certainly good in some of these, hut 
it is hard to convince most Western-trained doctcmi of this^ and funds art 
diverted to ^steins more in ^hiqn. However, the Legislative Assembly 
has now passed vote^ for fuller tests of the old systems and somethJiig 
may result. After all, the Vunani is the system of Hippocrates and 
Galeiir and British medical practice in India has not been unchanging or 
infallible. 

Physical condiiious vary* We have even heard that the Hyderabadis 
arc reported to use their castor oil for cookings At school wc leamt dttm 
i/fa /.r., tough is the digestion of the reapers—but Hyderabad 

mtjsi take the paJm^ If the custom had prevailed at present In Italy the 
Fascist Risorgimento might not have been brought about so easily. 

Sir Akbar mentioned a claim of the Ni^aiu to Masxihpatam as a free 
port* li is an open roadstead, and my only experience of it is that in 190 7 
Lord Midto proposed to sail from that to Rangoont But the wind blew 
and the ss. could not remain in the roads, so the train was 

diverted to Madras. It does not look as if it would be a possession to be 
coveted. 
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CERTAIN ASPECTS OF LABOUR PROBLEMS 

IN INDIA* 

By Professor N. GahguleEj c.i.e.i b.sc., ph.d,, 

Professor of Agricwlturt, Calcutta Uoiversily ; lately member of the Royal 
Comtiaission on IndLari Agriculture 

The historians have yet to analyze and evaluate the impetus 
given to India since the Great War. The growing labour 
consciousness in India is a social phenomenon which has to 
be contended with, and the appointment of a Royal Com¬ 
mission to enquire into and report on the existing condition 
of labour is a refiection of the recognition of problems that 
have, in recent yearsj manifested themselves in the trade 
and industry of this country. The Commission has, indeed, 
come at a time when the shadows of the conflict between 
the employer and the employee show signs of an ominous 
situation. The undertaking may also be regarded as a 
policy of Government to provide accurate knowledge as a 
guide in constructive legislation. 

With the growth of industrialism in India have come, as 
they inevitably do, the characteristic socio-economic pheno¬ 
mena which tend to disturb harmonious articulation among 
all factors of national welfare. Although India has entered 
rather late into the field of industrial enterprise, she has the 
unmistakable advantage of obtaining the knowledge of the 
collective experiences of various developmental processes, 
undertaken and initiated by the West, in order to harmoniae 
the conBicting interests of labour and capital. Their appli¬ 
cations by Japan and China under the social circumstances 
totally different from those of the West furnish fresh data 
for formulating an industrial and labour policy for India, 
Then, one of India's chief advantages is its ready-made 
place and position in the International Labour Organization, 
which enables her to maintain through her own representa-^ 
lives an effective control in claiming the attention of the 
civilized world to justify her grievances and seek her re¬ 
dresses, But India can and will derive benefits from these 
advantages if and when she organizes industrial relations 
on a bMts of mutual understanding between predominant 
conflicting interests* 

Based on s Meincwmiidiim foi ihc Rojal Co[iLinis.iloD on Labour in 
India 
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The purpose of this article is not to reiterate and empha- 
size the existence of the conditions under which the ordinary 
Indian workman lives and works. They are being ade¬ 
quately dealt with in the evidence supplied to the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India. I shall venture to offer 
a few suggestions in regard to labour administration and 
labour welfare work geoerallyif laying stress on the part 
the Government of India should play in bringing about 
harmonious relationship between industry and labour. 

My interest as a student of social sciences brought me in 
a dose contact with the labour movement in 1919-20. A 
number of labour associations in Bengal were then in exist¬ 
ence, but there was no co-ordinating body which might 
assist these infant organizations in developing in the right 
direction. An attempt was therefore made to set up an 
agency under the title “ The Bengal Central Labour 
Federation.” But within a very short time the symptoms 
of internal dissension became conspicuous and there was a 
marked tendency on the part of the organizers of^ the 
Federation to identify them with the disruptive political 
forces. The constructive programme of the organization 
has had no chance under the circumstances created by pre¬ 
dominance of political influences, and consequently I ceased 
to take any interest in the movement. ^ l ■ u 

Another occasion that brought me in direct touch with 
labour was in 1922 at the time of the exodus of the Assam 
lea labourer. The situation was engineered by the extrem¬ 
ists. As the coolies ivere put to an ordeal of suffenng at 
Chandpur on account of the strike of the steamer crew, the 
late Mr. S. R. Das {then a prominent lawyer of the Calcutta 
Bar) and I made an arrangement for repatriating the coolies 
by chartering a steamer- 

Since then I have followed the growth of the labour 
movement in India more as a student than as an active 
participant; and as such 1 venture to make a few observa¬ 
tions on some of the questions raised by the Labour Com¬ 
mission now touring in India. 

Administration 

I believe that the time has come in India when the 
Central Government must recognize more fully than m the 
past that it has a serious responsibility to discharge m 
regard to the proper direction of forces that affect industrial 
relations. Labour questions in India embrace such protn 
lems which cannot and should not be treated in an isolated 
manner, and therefore the Central Government should be 
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■very closely concerned with the matter of labour legislation, 
administration, and other allied functions. The niultiplitity 
of various administrative authorities in the present stage of 
India s constitutional development is likely to produce 
proposal is that a Ctuiml Labour Coundi 
skmtd be canstitHted by an Ada/ th^ fm/eriai Legislature. 
1 he fundtons which the Labour Council would be called 
upon to discharge are slated below, 


Central Labour Caundl 

I. Labour Legislaliotts. —The Labour Council would be 
a tody to which the Government of India could look for 
guidance in all matters relating to labour legislations. The 
responsibility of rauiication of international conventions 
would rest with the Council, and it would suggest ways and 
means by which legislative measures may be enforced 
^ a. General Control af Labour ^rr^jiiVw^K/.^The policy 
in regard to recruitment would be framed by the Council, 
and It would supervise the working of provincial organiza¬ 
tions {eg.. Assam Labour Board) set up for recruitlng^iabour 
for factories, railways, mines, and plantations. 

3 . Dtreciton and Central of Labour Bmigralion .— 

to -tto nl'l entrusted 

to the Department of Health and Lands " of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

/„ Industriui Dis^ 
Tom ‘ Council should bring into existence a Standing 

Gommiuee on industrial disputes, which would act as the 

5- Labour Intel/igeHee.—rhQ Council should maintain 

fnvesX",''^ should conduct s!^h 

sUnd n?orL^f^"'^^i,^ tiecessary for the proper under- 
standing of gpeciftc problems relating to labour and industry 
Such mv^tigations may be couduofed through Universltl^ 

c4rlrc:„„dr"“ 

f^..^_The Council should 
work T-"'? formulate a general scheme for welfare 
ThfTr ^ n bost effect may be given to it 

over not exercise any administrative control 

reouishe/^ ^^"^ provide the 

ret^uisne degree of co-ordination among them. 

Trade^U^iat, and Superintendence of 

Unton Merjement throughout /K</rh.—The Council 
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w'ould assume the responsibility of fostering better relations 
between the employer and the employee, and it would 
assist unions is winning recognition In Industry. 

Composiiwn of the Labour Council 

In order to discharge the functions enumerated above, 
the Labour Council should have representation not only 
from the employers and workmen, but also from the Centr^ 
Legislatures and recognized public bodies concerned with 
the welfare of labour and industry. The Central Labour 
Council, as I visualize it, should be more than a Joint 
Industrial Council, and it must be invested with real 
authority of a department of the Government of India, 

The Central Labour Council should consist of: 

I. The Hon, Mentber of the Viceroy’s Cabinet in charge 
of the portfolio of Commerce and Industry—^President. 

3. A whol e-time AdministraiiveO fficer—Vice- P res idem, 

3, Whole-time Secretary, 

4-5. Two whole-time Technical Advisers. 

6-8. Three representing Railways—one of whom would 
represent Railway Union or Federation. 

9-11. Three representing Docks—one of whom, would 
represent Union or Federation of Labour. 

12-14. Three representing Mines—one of whom would 
represent Union or Federation of Labour. 

15-J6. Two representing Shipping- — one of whom would 
represent Seamen's Union, 

17-) 8. Two representing Tea and other pJantations- 

19-21. Three representing Cotton Industry—^one of 
whom would represent Union or Federation. 

22-23. Two representing Jute Industry—one of whom 
would represent Union or Federation. 

24-25. Two representing Iron Works—one of whom 
would represent Union or Federation. 

26-27. Two representing Post and Telegraph Services— 
one of whom would represent Union or Federation. 

28. One representing Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

29. One representing Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

30. One representing Associated Chamber of Commerce. 

31-32, Two representing Trade Union Congress. 

33-34. Two elected by the .Assembly. 

35. One elected by the Council of State. 

36. One representing Railway Board. 

37-38. Two nominated by the Government of India 
from Medical Service. 
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39-43. Five nominated by the Government qf India- 
one of whom should be a woman. 

The executive functions of the Council would be dis¬ 
charged by an Executive Committee consisting of; 

1. The Hon. Member of the Viceroy^s Cabinet in charge 
of theport folio of Commerce and Industry. 

2. The whole-time Administrative Officer. 

3-4. Two whole-time 'rechnical Advisers. 

5-7. Three members elected by the Council. 

8-9. Two members nominated by the Government of 
India. 

Specific duties such as exercising general supervision on 
recruitment, or examining the working of Trade U nions. or 
formulating particular schemes for wdfare work, might be 
discharged by ad hoc committees. For the purpose of 
settling disputes, the Council should have a Standing Com¬ 
mittee. This committee ivould act as a permanent Court 
of Appeal for settling disputes within a certain period. 

The whole Council should meet at least twice a year, 
preferably in certain industrial centres, and full publicity 
should be given to its proceedings. The Executive 
Committee should meet as often as necessary, and its 
proceedings should be strictly confidential. The Council 
should be maintained by a grant from central revenues. 

So much} then, about the Central Labour Organisation. 
A permanent unification of all interests concerned with 
indust^ and labour under the guidance of the Government 
of India should bring to an effective focus the fundamental 
aspects of the labour problem in India. The collective 
agreements between industrial otganizations and labour 
unions would form the foundations of a constructive pro¬ 
gramme that will meet the needs of industrial India at this 
stage of ns development. 


Provincial Labour Councils 

• regards administrative authorities now in existence 
Governments, 1 am of opinion that the Central 
Labour Council should be invested with the responsibilities 
of administrative functions now discharged by Provinces 
through special labour officers. Duties, such as factory 
inspection, mines inspection, and general supervision and 
TOiitrol of welfare work, should rest with Provincial 
oovemm^tSj and in each major Province there should be 
a Latxjur Coimcil under the chairmanship of the Director of 
Industries. The Council should consist of representation 
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from (i) the principal industriM, (a) f“d8i'«ed Trade 

Unians (^1 the loca] government, and (4) the general 
public. ' It would be an advisory Ix^^and would 
means of adjusting conditions of labour with analogou 

^he^adoiTof Provinces with the Central Government is 
provided in the adequate •'epresentation of various indus¬ 
tries and trades in the proposed Central Labour . 

In certain quaners the suggestion for cheating ^ 
bodv will be resented; but 1 am convinced that t e i ^ 
decentralimion of administrative inunctions m regard to 
labour has not come as yet m Indii For ^ 

machinery of arbitraibn and conciliaUon to 
of industrial conflicts must be run by a 
if it is to function properly and efficiently. A _ 

economic policy (which must embrace all 
to industry and labour) and an efficient jdmmist^ve 
orocedure to give effect to that policy are the two thm^ 
fndia is in need of, and the responsibility of providing them 
rests with the Central Government. 

Trade Combinations 

On the subject of trade combinations, both the State ai^ 
.raploym must realise that Trade Unionism la tte 
product of the industrial growth in Indi^ and 
movement has assumed a character which 
natinnal and international. In one senK f''' ‘ 

certainly defensive and protective! but 1 should like to 

considei- it as being 'Ithe fruit “f ,^1 

order to create an industrial civihEation _ 
impulse, it is necessary to avoid ah 

between labour and capitd. the Le Play 

moralization of the employer," as sugg^ted 
Societies in France and by the English positivists, has a 
sS significance in India. In Western countries the 
employers are beginning to resize the efficacy o t e 

remedy referred ^above. The gr^t ATneri^ 

magna^te. Carnegie, writes in his Gospel of \\ ealth . 

r wfir^iDE men to CDoibiric and form trade unions 
- - The of !be manuraciutcr to enier mlo associations 

\s no fliiows it must socmer or later be conceded, 

and cooferrences wiih hn fell » ik^ Aniericaii workman tf hepertmts 

Indeed, it giv« which hie fellov in England long einoe 

hteell to he depn.rf o( a ^ ““^.h., . Je onionh «the 

■he woiling men end git. them a P 

.h..e oig^liaadene.- 
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The Labour Commission has aJready been supplied with 
a great deal of the cHtieisms of the nature of Trade Union 
activities in India, It is, indeed, true that the standard of 
intellectual capacity of organisers is low, and that their 
interest in the movement may not always be free from 
political bias. The extraneous pressure has undoubtedly 
given a false direction to the movement, but the ultimate 
source from which it draws nourishment lies in the general 
conditions of life and labour of the working men. As long 
as they have to deny themselves some of the essential 
amenities of life, labour unrest must continue to be one of 
the distressing features of industrial development in India, 
The growth of Trade Unionism has already come to a 
stage w'hen the movement cannot be warped and thwarted 
by not rect^niaing its legitimate place in the constitution of 
the industrial n^gime in India. 

^ There would be no need of uiging this commonplace 
view if extreme conservatism and bitter opposition to 
unionism did not exist among organized industrial groups, 
They must, however, change their attitude towards organ¬ 
ized labour in conformity with the tendency of the time. 

On the other hand, the raison ditre of Trade Unionism 
should always be kept in view—that is, the movement must 
be directed towards exploring all means by w'hlch the 
waste resulting from labour conflicts may not retard the 
growth of industry. Its ideal should be to foster the spirit 
of organized self*help. The movement should not aim 
at an aggressive campaign against industrial ventures. 

My suggestions are as follows ; 

I. I recognize the importance of legalizing Trade 
Unions, and consider that the Trade Unions Act of igafi 
IS a step in the right direction. But the Act should be 
amended in order to widen its scope and to invest the 
Central Labour Council with such powers as might be re¬ 
quired for proper control, guidance, and superintendence of 
all Trade Union activities. 


2. Three seats of Trade Union representatives elected 
by the Trade Union Congress should be reserved in the 
Legislative Assembly and one in the Council of State. 
The representation of labour in the Legislative Council in 
each Province should be secured through electoral colleges 
and naf by nomination. In each Province there should^be 
three such representatives. 

Central Labour Council, 
snould make special arrangements for training Trade Union 
workers m at least one Indian Universityf The oppor- 
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tunitles of studying the Trade Union organization in the 
principal industrial countries should be given to suitable 
Indians, The Council should be in a position to offer 
facilities to Trade Unions for understanding the problems 
of industry. 

4. The Central Labour Council, in collaboration with 
Trade Unions, should formulate schemes as to methods 
of negotiation between employers and employee. The 
schemes, as adopted by the Council, may be enforced by an 
Act of the Legislature. 

Industrial Disputes 

I have already mentioned conciliation and arbitration 
machinery, and have suggested the formation of a permanent 
tribunal for settling disputes. Only those official and non¬ 
official conciliators who may be authorised by the tribunal 
to lake part should be recognized by the parties involved 
in industrial disputes, ( think that the Employers' and 
Workmen's Disputes Act of 1S60 should be amended in 
the light of the experiences gained during the last few 
years m negotiating disputes. 

The public is not fully aware of the extent of economic 
waste caused by strikes, lock-outs, etc. The Central 
Council of Labour should publish an account of each dis¬ 
pute showing fully the loss sustained by industry and 
workers. These publications should also be printed in the 
principal Indian vernaculars. 

Welfare 

1 must now deal with certain aspects of welfare activities 
which have an intimate relation to that of housing and 
health improvement. 

Liquor Traffic ,—In the first place the question of liquor 
traffic in industrial areas is of so great importance that no 
scheme of ** better living *' can hope to succeed unless the 
drink evil is effectively kept under control. I am not a 
fanatic in temperance reform, but I believe in the dictum of 
Lord Rosebery that '* if the State does not control the liquor 
traffic, the liquor traffic will control the State." 

In industrial areas the licensing authority should consult 
the Provincial Joint Industrial Boards before issuing 
licences to retailers or wholesale dealers, and sfeciai 
me:isurcs should be taken for controlling the sale of liquor 
and drugs. For instance, no sale should be permitted on 
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Sundays* and other holidays; credit sale should be strictly 
prohibited; and the supply of intoxicants should be limited 
to a mimmurn standard of requirement, and they should not 
be sold to young persons under eighteen. 

While advocating these controlling measures, I am not 
immindful of their madequacy in eradicating the drink evil 
The real solution is to be sought in the improvement of 
industrial conditions under which the labourer works and 
lives. The case has been well out by the Imer-depart- 
ment^ Committee on Physical Deterioration in their report, 
which says : ' 


cotweetioD between ft craving for drink and bad housioa, 
dep^iog atoospbere, long hours of work fo 
over heated often lil-ventilaied rooms, only relieved by the eicitemenia 
of town hfo, IS too ^irevident to need detnonstiatidD, nor unfortunatelT is 
Ihe cxletit of the eTiI more open to disputta 


I attach some importance to persistent temperance propa^ 
ganda through reliable agencies. Attractive posters and 
cinema films, illt^trating the risk of intemperance, may be 
effectively used in propaganda work, and the local authori- 

remove all liquor advertisements 
within the industrial areas. With the extension of propa- 

® “‘“1'*-°" of ^ 

Indebtedness 0/ Labottrers.^Th^ second evil to which a 

l^bouroS ^ '■ Showing indebtedness of 

b J^arwans, and other indigenous money¬ 

lenders should not be permitted to carry In their trade 
among workmen. It is upon these agencies that the work- 
men usually depend during^ strikes* 

The problem of indebtedness can be effectivelv tackled 

should be established in a few selected areas where condi- 
s o appear to be favourable. The societies 

officerirthp^"'"^ under the supervision of a special 
tJiP A * ’ Department of Co-operation. In 

dustrv'^and'^th*'*' enterprises Cth the in- 

render a valuable service, and I 
^leve that through their combined efforts and reso^rees 

£ 

l^licve, Sv^Sid »fCf Scotlftnd and Ireland. I 
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completed bjr the union in New York City and are now 
fully occupiedt thus taking its members out of the old tene* 
ments and making it possible for them to get proper housing 
at reasonable cost. 

There are numerous instances of co-operative labour 
banks organized in industrial areas of Europe and America 
which have made a substantial contribution to raising and 
maintaining a high standard of living. A small committee, 
consisting of two representatives of the Trade Union Con¬ 
gress and one of the Central Labour Council^ should be 
deputed to Europe to study the growth of co-operative 
enterprises among industrial labour. 

It cannot be said that in India w*e are generous in doling 
out “gifts’*of welfare schemes to the working masses either 
in factories or in mines. The rea/ solution of the problems 
of welfare work is to be sought in the vitality of the labour 
movement, so that the workers themselves may unite in 
order to improve their social status. In the meantime, the 
State and the industry have a serious responsibility to dis¬ 
charge in the direction of providing the requirements of a 
decent environment for the workers to live in, 

^ The question has to be considered from two points of 
view—^namely, one of effective organization and the other 
relating to finance. Unfortunately, as the existing welfare 
work in India is lacking in both, the rate of progress has 
been extremely slow and unsatisfactory. The Labour 
Commission will have before them volumes of evidence 
indicating the character and extent of the problems of 
labour welfare, and it would not be diAicuIt for the pro- 
pHjsed Central Labour Council to formulate, in consultation 
with Provincial Labour Councils and Trade Unions, a 
positive and constructive programme. And that pro* 
gramme should include, among other items, an intensive 
propaganda scheme to be carried on in each industrial 
centre by authorized agents. The primary object of this 
propaganda campaign should be to quicken a desire for 
better living among the workers, so that they may volun* 
tarily rally round the organizations set up for the ameliora¬ 
tion of their conditions of life. These organizations should 
consist of (]) representatives of industry, labour, and the 
State; and (2) should aim at combining resources of indus¬ 
trial, labour, and official bodies in order to give effect to a 
bold and comprehensive policy of welfare of the working 
class. 

As regards the question of finance, I venture to offer a 
few suggestions: 
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1. A Labour Welfare Fund should be constituted by a 
grant from the fund raised in India with a view to com¬ 
memorating His Majesty's recovery. I trust that the pro¬ 
posed welfare fund will be considerably augmented by 
donations from various sources when the work initiated by 
the Central Labour Council would begin to attract attention. 
1 am also of opinion that at this stage the Government of 
India should make an annual grant to this fund, the ad¬ 
ministration of which would rest in the Central Labour 
Council. 

The Commission is aware of the devolution rules in the 
present constitution, under which the Central Government 
cannot incur any expenditure in the Provinces for the work 
of labour welfare. 1 am of opinion that these devolution 
rules should be modified on the broad principle that the 
Central Government cannot divest themselves of the 
responsibilities for initiating and aiding such activities as 
are calculated to improve the lot of Indian labour. The 
Central Labour Council should be in a position to supple¬ 
ment provincial welfare activities or to hiiance such 
approved schemes drawn up by the rect^nized organization 
of industry and labour. 

2. For the purposes of general education of children in 
industrial areas, 1 think the fund should come from a 
provincial grant and from a reasonable contribution of the 
Trade Unions. The facilities for technical education should, 
however, be financed from the joint contributions of 
Provincial Governments and the industries directly 
interested in a particular form of technical education. 

3. As regards sanitation and housing in industrial areas, 
the responsibilities should be shared, for some time to come, 
by the employers and Provincial Governments. The 
problem of housing must be tackled in a comprehensive 
manner, and 1 do not think local bodies are competent to 
discharge this responsibility. Improvements of housing 
conditions should be made, in the first instance, in the 
factories and workshops directly under the control of the 
Government. The more enlightened type of employer is 
beginning to realize the importance of providing better 
housing accommodation which should certainly be considered 
as reproductive capital expenditure. 


[To be sontinmd.') 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF INDIAN 
EMIGRATION—IT 


Bv Dr- Lakka Sundaram, m-a., ph,d. (lond.), 
F.U.BCON.S,, F.R.STAT.S, 

1:930.) 

Colonial emigration is either British or foreign. There 
are thirteen British colonies, five French colonies, and one 
Dutch and one Danish colony to which organised Indian 
emigration was at one lime or another sanctioned by the 
Government of India It is in the nature of things that 
there is much difficulty in dealing with emigration to foreign 
colonies concerning which information is scanty. But from 
the numerical point of view, Indian emigrants to British 
colonies are of great importance, Surinam or Dutch 
Guiana is the only exception. 

The cl^sification of colonies, particularly British, is of 
immense interest from the view-point of the materia! wel¬ 
fare of the Indian emigrant* As a general rule, the greater 
the degree of representative government enjoyed by the 
coionie^ the greater the amount of difficulty experienced by 
the Indian settler. The reasons for this state of affairs are 
set forth elsewhere in this paper. Here we are only con¬ 
cerned with the classification of colonies with different forms 
of government enjoying different degrees of internal and 
politicalautonomy. First,comesthegroupofCrowncolonies 
in which the Crown has the entire control of legislation, 
while the administration is carried on by public officers 
under the control of the home Govern menL Demerara, or 
British Guiana, Jamaica and Mauritius belong to this 
category. Next in our list figure colonies possessing 
representative institutions in which the Crown has only a 
veto on legislation, but the home Government retains the 
control of public officers. Leeward Islands, Windward 
Islands, the Straits Settlements, Fiji and Ceylon belong to 
this class. Third, comes the group of overseas dominions 

• I have rollaved the claasiiicaEion adopted by C. L. Tupptr; A&/^ 4m 
Indian Emigration during the Ytar 187S-79, pp, j.j (Simla; GoTemniHit 
Press, 187 s). 
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with responsible government, in which the Crown, though 
nominally possessing the veto on indigenous legislation, 
leaves the home Government powerless to exercise admin¬ 
istrative control. For our purpose the Union of South 
Africa, Canada, Australia and New Zealand constitute 
examples. The Dutch colony of Surinam may be classed 
as belonging to the second cat<^ory. 

A geographical classihcation of colonies to which Indian 
emigration was permitted at one time or another, and is in 
certain cases still allowed, is the most convenient method 
for a comprehensive survey of the international aspects of 
Indian emigration. These colonies may be divided into 
four groups as hereunder : 


I. CoIodIo uf the Indian System : 
i. Ceylpn. 

it. The Federated Malay Stales and the Straits Settlements. 

11. Colonies of ihn P^ciic Ocean: 
u Fiji. 

iL New Caledonia, 

IlL Colonies of the Souib Indian Ocean : 

i. The Union qf Sooth Africa and Em Africa in general- 

ii. ManrititJ& 
ilL Reunion. 

IV. West Indian and American Colonies i 
i Fordgat 

(a) St. Croix^ 

(^) Guadeloupe. 

i £) Mirtlnique^ 

Cayenne- 
(r) Surinam, 
ii. British t 

M Dememra* 

Trinidad 
(r) Jamaica- 
Grenada. 

{fj St. VincenL 
m Su Lucta. 
yr} Si. Kitts* 

(A) Nrris- 

Besides these colonies to which indentured Indian emigra- 
tion was legal at one time or another, there are at the 
present day a considerable number of Indian settlers in 
British Columbia (Canada), California (U.S.A.). Mexico. 
Cuba, Brazil, Gibralm, Hong-Kong, New Zealand and 
other places. T he U nion of South Africa stan ds in a se parate 
class by itself on account of the extensive nature of the 
problem of Indian domiciled interests and the numerous 
special ordinances discriminating against Indian settlers 
which Were passed by the Union GovernnienL 
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The law of early colonial emigration is contained in the 
Indian Emigration Act of 1877 (which superseded earlier 
Acts such as Act XIV. of 1839 and Act XIII. of 1869), and 
the rules thereunder regulating emigration from the ports of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, together with the conven¬ 
tions with France of 1861, with Denmark of 1S63 and with 
Holland of iSyo. In a despatch to the Secretary of State 
for India in regard to emigration* the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India was described as that of seeing fair-pi ay 
between the parties to a commercial transaction, whilst 
altogether abstaining from the bargain. The Government, 
however, stood towards the emigrants in the position of the 
protector of the weak and ignorant, bound to supply their 
deficiencies with its own fuller knowledge, so that, as far as 
possible, they might be placed upon an etjuality with the 
more robust races with whom they have to deal, and that in 
the contract which they made with those who made a bid 
for their labour they might not be worsted or imposed upon. 
It was not the policy directly to stimulate emigration. It 
was thought that such a course would be liable to popular 
misconstruction and would create embarrassing relations 
with foreign and colonial administrations. The latter, it 
was considered, should look not to Indian authorities but to 
their agents for the promotion and quality of their labour 
supply. As such it will be seen that the Government of 
India at this period only permitted colonial emigration but 
did not actively encourage itf 

Notwithstanding this paternal interest of the Government 
of India, Indian emigration abroad during the nineteenth 
century was extremely unsatisfactory, and the Government 
of India has at various times been compelled to stop such 
emigration without distinction of the emigrants' destination 
being British or foreign colonies.^ 

• Mift Quoted in Topper, 

t In this connection ^ Piiperj rrsfie£tt/ig^ tMe Mait India 

1S3S (London; PnbtSshed for the Court of Direclora of the Ejwt 
India Companf). 

t The evidence on thii point is voluminous- 1 give below a select list 
of the documents consuh^ : 

ZeiUrj frffm tht Chi^f Calcutta^ ta th€ qf 

December lOp 1840* Jan wary 19 and February 34, iS4f\ Ttnyc letters 
sac available ifi the Record Department of the India Oifeoe- 

The Report of the Calcutta Cocrimlttee of 1840 has Steady been 
Tefered to. 

For a surrey of the later inquines into the queation see J* Geogh^an, 

am which is the standard treatise on Indian 

emif^ration over^ea^ prior to the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
(Calcutta : Government Ffess, 
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The despatch of 1877, already referred to, states the 
position as follows: 

Colonial govcmmeDts appoint personi of approved chaiacter to 
conduct emigration on their behalf from the Presidency Towns of 
India. 'Hiese agents employ recruiters, of whose respectability they 
are required to convince the Government Protector of EmigTants; 
these recruitera persuade persons to emigrate and take them before 
the magistiates, who register the engagements. The recruits are then 
conveyed to Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, where they are housed 
under the immediate eye of the emigration agent in depots which 
have been licensed as fit places for the collection of emigrants by the 
Protector. They are thence shipped on board vessels, which are also 
liocni^.care being taken that they are equipped in every respect with 
what is needed to enture the safety of the passengers on their long 
voyage; and there the direct concern of the Government with the 
traiuiaction ends. 


h is only to be expected that the history of Indian 
em%ration is replete with examples which bear testimony 
to the misery and privation of the ignorant and timid 
emigrant who had never possessed any bargaining capacity. 
Infomation regarding living conditions overseas was scanty, 
and in the general scramble for an adequate labour supply 
the employing agencies in some instances grew extremely 
secretive. Numerous legislative enactments were passed 
amending the Act of 1871, and introducing several pro¬ 
visions calculated to improve the material welfare of the 
Indian emigrant. Such were the Amending Acts of 1890. 
1S96, 1897. 1902, and 1908. Act XVII, of 1908 was a 
consolidating Act Further enactments, such as Act XIV, 
of 1910. the acceptance by Lord Hardinge of the resolu¬ 
tion of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya for the abolition of 
the indenture system in 1916, which resulted in the Emigra- 
lion Act of 192a, further amended in 1927, bring up the 
legislation to the present day.* Numerous committees 
and deputations inquired into the question of the pros- 
penty of Indian emigrants, but our knowledge of their 
living conditions is not as yet complete.! 

The following statement indicates the various stages at 
which collective Indian emigration was sanctioned by the 
Government of Indkf Very few of the countries men¬ 
tioned m the list continue to receive immigrants at the 
present day. In fact, organized emigration, with the 

• For a suiatRary of this legislation »« “ Emigrant Indian 
: Oxford Uoivenity Pres, 19x4). 

.peir" «pott* of ih«e inquiries haw: b«n used at a later stage of this 

♦ G. A, Grierson, /tffigrt an Coletiial Emijif-aGoit A„m n , 

pp. .-4 (Calcmia : Coveroment 


PP- 

■i 

paper. 
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exception of the special type prevaJent in the case of 
Ceylon and Malaya, has been dennitely suspended. 


British ; 

Mauritius,, 1^42. 
Sritisb Guiaili^ 1B45. 
Trinidfidj 1845. 
Jamaica^ 1845. 
Grenada, 1846^ 

St. Ludflp t857< 

St. KitlSp rS^o. 
Natalp 1S60. 

St* Viocentj jg 4 r. 


Nevis, 1873. 

Fiji, 1879, 

: 

Rduniotip i860i 
Cayeunep i860. 
Guadeloupti 1873^ 
I^faitiniquei 1874. 
DufrA ; 

St. Croiai^ i86a. 
Suiiuain, 1873. 


Statistical data relating to the actual number of Indians 
overseas at the present day are not available in any one 
place. I am obliged to the Economic and Overseas 
Department of the India Office for supplying me with the 
statement of the present position {see pages 116 and tty)* 
In cases such as Brazil, Mexico, and Madagascar I have 
supplemented the information available in Ferenczi’s 
natioaal Aligrattous* 


III, Economic Factors and the Inddvn Em (grant 

The economic factor in the problem of the Indian 
emigrant is the source of all the present troubles connected 
with the subject of Indian emigration. They are twofold. 
The first is the environment in which the Indian laboure. 
is obliged to live. This has a profound effect upon his 
economic condition. Next, the opening up of the countries 
of the colonial system by the Indian commercial and pro¬ 
fessional communities. This class of Indian emigrants is 
the object of jealousy by the peoples who live side by side 
with them in a world more or less predominantly governed 
by economic motives. We will discuss the matter under 
these two heads. 

The economic condition of the Indian emigrant labourer 
is largely determined by the methods of recruitment pur¬ 
sued by the various employing agencies in the colonial 
empire. It is no exaggeration to say that methods o( 
recruitment once for all d^ide the r6le which the emigrant 
labourer has to play in the land of his destination. Here 
again there are two types to be reckoned with. The 
methods of recruitment adopted for the colonies of the 
Indian system—Ceylon and Malaya—are quite dif¬ 
ferent from those of the others. Comparative contiguity 

* V0I. 1 ,, Sutbdci (Netr Voric: N^ionul Buneaii of Economic 
Restirch, 1929). 
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to India is a premonition with the Indian emigrant to 
these colonies. Recmiimtent is only for a short time, and 
the oscillations of labour emigration are at once frequent 
and intermittent. In the case of distant colonies recruit' 
ment gradually tended towards permanent settlement. 
This was particularly so after the abolition of the indentured 
system in 1921, 

The kangani system supplies a greater part of the labour 
force necessary for the colonies of the Indian system. It is 
entirely patriarchal in character. The kangani, or Jaipur 
headman, was in the beginning, and still is in a large 
number of the older and more solidly established estates, 
the senior member of a family group composed of his 
personal relatives, to whom are not infrequently added 
other families from villages adjacent to the place from 
which he emigrates. The resultant labour force is sub* 
divided into a number of smaller groups, each under its 
patriarch, the sub- or st/afa-kangafii 

■Hic family principle is further manifested in the groups which are 
UDde^hese minor headmen, a matt with his wife and children and, it 
may be, one or more close relations, assuming joint responsibility for 
advanoes made to them, and holding their earnings, in some part, in 

csfl-tnmoiiH* ^ 


As the patriarch of the whole labour force under his 
charge, the head-^<iM^a«i transacts or supervises all the 
financial affairs of the estate with his labourers with the 
exception of payment of wages. Not infrequently he is 
the sole debtor to the estate, inasmuch as he is the channel 
through whom all advances to the immigrant labourers are 
made, the suh-kattga 7 iis and. It may be, his own personal 
gang of labourers, owing him money, while ihe remaining 
labour force is responsible for their debts either individually 
or collectively to the sab-kanganu. In most of the well- 
established estates the owe more money to 

their than the latter owes to the estate. 

In such a case the apart from being the head 

or organiser of the labour force, actually assists the estate 
to finance Its workmen. 

Both in Ceylon and Malaya recruiting is done bv 
kaaganis sent over to South India to fetch an adequate 
labour force, which is subject to a strict inspection bv the 
emigrauon and medical officers of both the Madras and the 
Governments, acting in close co-operation The 
method of recrmting varies. I n Ceylon some estates pay a 

Proettdijtjut of tht Labour 
(ColoiQb<}! CiDVemmcDt Prest 1908), 
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bonus of 5 to 10 rupees to the kangani for every labourer 
he recruits after the labourer has served the estate for a 
given length of time, usually from six mouths to a year. 
Other estates pay the kaftgani an advance for himself. 
But in the case of recruitment for Malaya, the estates have 
an efficient credit system in Madras which obviates such an 
advance. FinaNy, some estates pay nothing, and consider 
the kanganis commission to consist of head’-money, 
generally two cents for a hBad-Pangani and three to four 
cents for the sub'/'flH^<i«f, daily received by them from each 
individual labourer that works on the colonial estates under 
their supervision.*^ 

Large advances and payments to recruiters are usually 
offered by the Ceylon planters in times of acute demand for 
labour. Until recently the kangani was able to take 
advantage of a system known as/w«fl'», which is a statement 
in W'riting by the superintendents of estates that they are 
prepared to discharge one or more of his labourers on 
payment of his or their liabilities, the amount of which is 
duly noted in the document, and on the basis of this tundu 
obtain employment at a higher advance on another estate 
needing labour. Abuses of a very serious nature could 
result from this system. With the introduction of the 
“ Discharge Ticket ” system these abuses were rectified to 
a very large extent. 

The average advance to an Indian immigrant labourer 
in Ceylon, w'ho was profusely propitiated before he was 
prevailed upon to leave his home, was estimated by ex¬ 
perienced planters at 70 rupees.f But the creditor of the 
immigrant labourer is the X’ijarjfsnw* and not the estate. The 
freedom of the labourer is absolute in that under section $ 
of Ordinance 13 of 1889 he is at liberty, no matter what 
the amount of his indebtedness to his kangani^ to give a 
month’s notice and quit the estate without let or hindrance. 
In the rase of Malaya the Indian labourer does not start 
his life in debt.t On the other hand, his wages are higher 
than those of his compatriot in Ceylon, which may be due 
to the greater cross-sea voyage he has to make. 

* M. E. MarjodbanlcE and the Konnurable Khan Ealiadur A. K. G. 
Ahmad Tambi Marahkayar; Repofi cn Indian La&^mr Rmisratiitn to 
Ctyhn and Afiiiiya, p. 5 (^fadrfts: Government Press, 1917), 

t Idid.t p. JO. 

* Rid. p. 33. 


(To be eoKtintied.) 
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TEN YEARS OF BOLSHEVtST RULE 
IN AZERBAIJAN 

By Jevhoun Bey Hajibeyli 

^ well-kiiown authority on Ttirkiah hislonf 
Md Jar, wss a member of the NationaJ Delegation of the Kepjblic of 

Conference: be i% a member of the Socl^td 
a fr^ocnt contributor to the Atfue du Monde Afustalman, 
publSont] the Hevut des Dmx Mondef, and other 

nn tif* p” Bolshevists, speculating 

on the Pro-Turk sentiments of the Aseri people, succeedel 

of ^ large display of force on the northern frontier 

seizing the reins of power in that country', 
iviore than ten years have pa^ed since that day. They 
^e still there and govern the country, though nominally it 

ft* proletoriat that governs, and Moscow has 

ineoretically no say in the matter. 

We will endeavour to draw up a balance sheet of this 
reign at the moment when it has attained and even passed 
Its tenth anniversary. ^ 

If® 

lurki and Muhammadan Azeri people to their rulers? 
t here are none, except the Russian Red Army, which 

the points and intervenes whenever 

the population attempts to manifest with any degree of 
energy Its discontent and its despair. We <ii dScrib^ 
en, the regime as one of simple occupation. 

In the second place, what is the system of government ? 
It IS m the hands of the Executive CoinS«Tf 
Communist Party of Azerbaijan, which is to all inl^n^ a 
panoses identical with that of Moscow, the sole Jbher "nf 
e destinies of the former Russian EmDim an^l 
P~pl«. iaduding ,ho« «hich l„v. reSS^"^Vin=i“: 
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of self-determination as preached by the Bolshevists at the 
beginning of the October revolution. 

Within each of these local Communist parties throughout 
U.S.S.R. are to be found the “ eyes of Mosmw ” occupying 
the most responsible posts (general secretaries for the most 
part), and it is they who in reality conduct the affairs of 
State. 11 is worthy of note that the number of Turko*Azeri 
members in the Communist Party of Azerbaijan has never 
attained even 40 per cent, of the effective total, and this in 
a country where 75 P®'" population is composed 

of Turko-Azeri elements. 

The following are figures, taken from Bolshevist journals, 
subsequent to the occupation in t920. 

At first, the Communist Party of Azerbaijan numbered 
only a few hundred adherents, few of whom were Turko- 
Azeris. Towards I9^5 p thanks to brisk recruiting, there 
were 19,034 members and candidates, of whom 8,344 were 
Turko-Azeris and a few Persians. It^can be seen, there¬ 
fore, that the proportion of Turko-Azeris, the alleged self- 
determining and “dominant” element, did not *’^“7 
correspond to the number of inhabitants (i,5oo,o(m of the 
total population of the country which counted at this period 
near!y 2,000,000 inhabiiants). The Communlstorganization 
of Baku alone absorbed I4>S®7 total of 19,034 

indicated above, and it is well known that at Baku the 
numbers of Russian workmen are continually on the increase 
as against the Muhammadan element. That is to say, 
the kernel of the Communist organization is to be found^ m 
the international town of Baku where the native population 
has the tendency of giving place to foreign elements. It is, 
moreover, a fact that the Baku organization dominates that 

of Azerbaijan. , , 

In 1926 the Baku organization numbered 20,031 
Communists, of whom Turko-Azeris and Persian elements 
constituted less than 30 per cent. ..... , 

In 1927 the Communist Party of Azerbaijan counted 
28,717 members and candidates, 39*9 cent, of whom 
were Muhammadan elements, while in Baku they repre¬ 
sented a 7'9 per cent. 

In 192S, 32,081, of whom 12,741 were Muhammadans— 
or 37 per cent. — 2'9 per cent, less than in the previous year. 

Finally, In 1929, the total for the whole country reach^ 
34,000, while the Turko-Azeri proportion remained the 

ggiTnl^- 

The same proportion is observed in the Pra^sidium, in 
which a majority is composed of foreign elements. 
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One sees from these incomplete, though instructive, 
_ gures how the government of the country even in the 
Ulterior is in the hands of foreigners, 

1 Pi*' other hand, all governmental measures, whether 
gener^, are drawn up by the Prtesidium, the soul 
oi which IS the General Secretary of the Party ("little 
btaiins, as these men are called), and it is to be noted that 
/ii'e has never been entrusted to a local element 
( secretaries chosen from local elements are only 
honorary or at the best employed on technical duties). It 
IS true that the Commissars of the People (members of 
local government) are for the most part Turko-Azeris, but 
It is equally true that they are men without real authority 
w tn ependence, being in addition under the supervision of 
their non-Aren assistants. In reality they are simply sub^ 
rdinaie officials of the Party which receives its orders 
from Moscow, Moreover, Moscow has another means of 
exercising its prerogatives over the adjacent Sovietlc 

system of eliminating from the party 
^■■doubtful sfenitnts.'’ As soon os so o^osilion 

h<S!L°\i ""dwcy is perceived in the local 

TOdies, Moscow issues orders for a •■purification and all 

l power has been 
fA?nienTar”r Pankratof Kiroff(Russians), Mirzoyan 

(Armenian of Russian sympathies) and Guikalo (Russian), 

_ liiile difference between these 

former Tsarist Governors. The title of 
: Republic " allied to Russia by special treaties 

honorary. The Centre decides everything; even 
the budget of the town of Baku is fixed by Moscoi^ 

Bolshevists in Azerbaijan can be divided 
"o •920-1924, troubles and insurrections 

^tion - 10.0'irr^ • 9 = 5 -* 929 . accelerated industrial- 

trouWe.; socialization and further 

tialll ‘difficult to foresee that in a country so essen- 

y luhammadan ais Azerbaijan great difficulty would 

eac™m„^ „ ,u™p,: „ pasfmeasur^ dLdnJd t 

ge completely the social Hfe of the masses Thp A ^ 

KhlvL'”' -vo'^oTIJed uZ 

Mtunlly was.“i^^'‘' • from what it 

‘hey in common S |th“ ' Mu°h^mmadS‘''™4>“«”"?v 
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more interested in the outward manifestation of the move¬ 
ment, which they welcomed as a liberation from Tsarist 
oppression, than in its development from the point of view 
of internal reforms. In addition, they were deceived by 
propa^nda into taking at their face value Bolshevist pro- 
tesiaiions of pro-Islamic or pro-Turk sympathy. There 
were some who regarded Bolshevism as a force which 
would ensure to the "oppressed peoples of the East ” an 
independent existence without any interference with their 
internal affairs. But as soon as its true character became 
apparent, the population in despair began to revolt. There 
followed the uprisings at Ganja, Karabagh, Lenkoran and 
elsewhere, all of which were crushed with bloodshed. 

This was the first stage of Bolshevist rule, which only 
came to an end in 1924. 

The population, weary and exhausted, now opposed a 
passive resistance to the Bolshevists in various matters of 
social order, such as marriage, family status, and the dis¬ 
tribution of nationalized property, etc. 

Finally, the extravagant measures for speeding up the 
complete socialization of the country, added to the religious 
persecutions of 1929, resulted in a series of sanguinary 
events. 

We will now proceed to a study of the work of this 
Government in those various domains where the Bolshevists 
and their friends in Europe lay special claim to " successes.” 

In the forefront they place industry and the oil fields of 
Baku. It is true that both from the technical point of view 
and from that of quantity they have achieved an apparent 
success; the production of 1928-39 (13,700,000 tons) 
largely exceeds that of 1913 tons). But it 

appears that this increase is chiefly due to a system of 
exploitation which oil experts regard as prejudicial to the 
future of the industry by reason of its exhaustion of the fields. 

On the other hand, the increase is not so considerable 
when compared with the output of other countries. 

During the same period the United States has increased 
its output by 306 percent., the Dutch Indies by 235 per 
cent, Roumania by 156 per cent, and Mexico by 70 per 
cent, as against the Soviet’s 49 per cent. 

One knows the importance which the Soviets attach to 
oil as a political weapon quite apart from its economic 
interest; it is thanks to this "liquid gold” that they can 
obtain the foreign currencies of which they so sorely stand 
in need. But another question presents itself: can this 
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succe^ be truly described as one for the Azeri people 
properly speaking? Baku, as Chichenn has said, is the 
" chauffeur of U*S.S.R. ”; and while Moscow by exploiting 
its wealth continues to rule at the expense of the people in 
bondage, the lack of petrol in the villages of Azerbaijan is 
a subject for banter in the newspapers. 

This source of wealth is excluded from the budget of the 
"independent Republic," and the budget itself, which, by 
the way, is only passed with the assent of Moscow, instead 
of running into hundreds of millions and more as in the 
time of the National Government, is reduced to tens of 
millions with a chronic deficit, which Moscow, playing the 
part of benefactor, is pleased to cover '* gratuitously." 

There are other technical successes which the Soviets 
have realised in the territory of Azerbaijan, such as the 
Baku electric tramways {the Tsarist Government, while 
profiting by its riches, was content to leave a town of the 
importance of Baku with the konhahorse-drawn trol¬ 
lies). the electrification of certain railway lines connecting 
Baku with the oil fields, the completion of Baku-Julfa rail¬ 
way, the new pipe-line from Baku to Batoum, the erection 
of spinning, cloth, and soap factories at Ganja, etc. 

But all these undertakings, which we mention for the 
sake of impartiality, are part and parcel of the general 
industrialization scheme of the Union which draws profit 
frotn them , and we can hazard no opinion upon the Quality 
of the goods produced. ^ ^ 

On the other hand, many important branches of industry 
which existed before the war, such as the famous Kedabek 
copper mines, are languishing, and a similar fate has befallen 
many branches of handicraft, such as the silk and carnet 
manufactures, etc. ^ 


In the domain of Public Education we note—and here 
the contrary would be abnormal^an increase in the number 
of schools and pupils, especially in the case of primarv 
instruction. But with regard to the real value of these 
schools as institutions and as centres of education we ven- 
lure to quote certain sidelights which we have uken from 
the Bolshevist Press: 


“ In some of the schools in the Shemakha district there 
are only 15.16 seats for 20-30 pupils. The buildings need 

repjr, the windows are broken, and the walls cracked and 
falling to rums. . . 

*• Out of the 165 schools in the Kuba district only 30 are 
housed m more or less suitable buildings. The rest are in 
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mins. There are no scholastic impletnents. The teachers 
are often unpaid for months at a tim^" 

"Out of a total of 1,434 schools for the whole of Azer¬ 
baijan only 3CX) (another version 200) are in buildings suit¬ 
able for their needs.” 

With regard to the composition of the teaching staff we 
know that “ 7*3 per cent, have received a special training, 
7-2 per cent, secondary instmetion, 76-7 per cent, primary 
instruction, 4*3 per cent, have been taught at home.” 

Another veision; 

‘‘86* a per cent, of the teachers in Azerbaijan have only 
received a primary education.” 

" The Commission of Control found a schoolmaster un¬ 
able to divide 315 by 5,” 

It was due partly to this lack of education that the 
teachers as a body in Azerbaijan submitted to the new 
regime with a facility which contrasted with the attitude of 
other intellectuals^ And from 1928 onwards we see the 
schools becoming centres of anti-religious propaganda; 
thus the Party decreed, and the teachers obeyed. It is not 
surprising that with such a badly equipped b^y of teachers 
the proportion of pupils who have passed their secondary 
school-leaving examination and qualified in the higher 
schools (University, Polytechnic, etc.) is on the average 13 
to 14 per cent. 

Other defects of the secondary schools are the over¬ 
working of teachers, who often have to give instruction in 
three or four schools, and the lack of respect shown them 
by the pupils, which even the Bolshevist Press criticizes. 

“Teachers earn far less than workmen.” 

“Schoolmasters beat their pupils and dismiss them of 
their own accord.” 

*‘85 per cent, of the primary schools are housed in cabins 
or cellars.” 

In the Kurdistan district the school has no door; one 
enters it by the window.” 

On the other hand, it appears that a country as rich 
as Azerbaijan cannot afford to maintain and develop its 
scholastic institutions. According to the budget for Public 
Education, 86 per cent of the modest sum (varying from 
six to twenty-four million roubles from year to year) 
allowed goes in teachers' salaries, leaving only (4 per cent 
for the upkeep of the schools. 

However that may be. the latest figures show that the 
number of pupils attending the schools amounts to 200,000, 
of which 20,000 are girls. The number of Azeri students 
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at the University and other technical schools does not 
ejcceed 23 per cent, of the total students in these institutions. 
Out of a total of 95 students who have completed the Poly¬ 
technic course in 1929 there was only one Turko-Aaeri. 


In order to obtain a precise idea of the positive achieve¬ 
ments of the Soviets, it is necessary to study along the 
same lines as Public Education the work of turkifying the 
governmental apparatus, a task which is alleged to constitute 
the essential principle of the Soviet programme in its 
application to the national republics. 

This question was raised at the Thirteenth Conference 
of the Communist Party. According to the resolutions 
passed on that occasion the following bodies were to be 
the first turkified : the Centra! Executive Committee, the 
Peoples Commissariats, as well as those of Public Education, 
Finance, Hygiene, Interior and Agriculture, and the 
Commissars' Council. The project of nationalization 
(turkification) was to be realized either by these bodies 
being wholly composed of Turki-Azeri elements or by the 
exclusive use of that tongue as their official language. In 
1926 the project was realized in the following degree i the 
People’s Commissariats —^ Public Education 53*3 per cent, 
Turko-Azeri elements, and in the others nearly 50 per cent 
with the exception of Hygiene. But the Soviets of Baku 
and the Azerneft (State administration of oil) remained 
Russian, . . , The general secretary' of the Party, 
Comrade Mirzoyan, explained this meagre result on the 
grounds that there was a dearth of Turko-Azeri specialists 
and scientists. 

In 1927, at the Eighth Communist Congress, A. H. 
Karaef made the following statement: In the executive 
Ixxlies of the wards and^ districts nationalizatio^ 'f an 
accomplished fact. As for the central bodies, 100 per cent, 
of those which serve as connecting-links with the province 
are nationalized. Only a few are not yet nationalized, 
s^h as institutes of agronomes, geometricians and veterinary 
officers, ■ for want of Turko-Azeri specialists.’ ” 

The dearth of Turko-Azeri specialists is not surprising 
as the Communist leaders have divided the Turk! intellec¬ 
tuals into two categories: (1) those who are Communists 
or pro-Commurnsts r (2) those who are neutral or anti¬ 
communists. The latter are excluded from the cadres of 
intellectual worhera, and if they are not thrown into prison 
or deponed to Solovki, they are refused all participation in 
the work of reconstruction. 
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Since the latter date we have been unable to discover in 
the Bolshevist Press any further data on these questions, with 
the exception of the declarations of responsible commissars 
who, in reply to questions put to them, argued that for the 
want of specialists the problem of complete turk id cation 
could not be solved for ten to fifteen years, especially in the 
case of the University and other high schools. We can 
therefore conclude—and the anti-Bolshevist Azeri Press 
bears us out—that nothing has yet been done in this 
direction. 

In the same order of ideas is a characteristic article 
published by one of the Turko-Azeris Communists, Riza- 
zadd, in the Tiflis journal, Zaria Vostoka. 

“ is it true,” asks the writer, " that the Baku Communist 
Party intends to turkify Azerbaijan ?” and he answers In 
the same breath : “ of course it is all nonsense, childish 
fables, for nobody takes the smallest interest in the question. 
The Party simply ignores the advice of Turko-Azeri 
Communists in the matter/' 

With regard to the University, there are 1*9 Azeri 
lecturers out of a total of 23 j ; on the other hand, there are 
only 7 on a Governing Body numbering 6S. In the Poly¬ 
technic there are 24 Azeri professors, out of a total of 137» 
and none are on the Governing Body. 

Although Turki is the official language, there are insti¬ 
tutions where requests are not accepted when written in 
that tongue. 

In 1926 instruction in the Russian language was made 
obligatory in Azeri schools in order, as tne Commissar of 
Public Education stated, to facilitate the adoption of 
Western civilization.” , 

Lawsuits arc conducted in Russian where non-Azen 
elements are concerned. 

Another branch of “positive” activity which the Bol¬ 
shevists advertise the most is the “emancipation of the 
Muhammadan women:” 

As this question requires a profound separate study, we 
shall content ourselves with remarking that Soviet influence 
has undeniably accelerated the feminist movement. But 
how far this premature and apparent emancipation is accom¬ 
panied with undesirable symptoms for the Muhammadan 
home is a matter which demands investigation. 

Emancipation where it is part of an evolutionary process 
is desirable, hut when the term Is merely understood as the 
refusal of illiterate women to wear the veil, it constitutes a 
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social danger, the fatal effects of which the Azeri people 
has experienced in the shape of many a sanguinary family 

Let us note, however, the feminist activity which is con¬ 
centrated round the Ati Hairatnof Baku- 


There is a real positive result obtained during these ten 
years of Soviet rule; a certain reaction of feeling among 
the masses has taken place in the countries of the Caucasus. 
The spirit of solidarity between the Armenians and Azeris, 
which was disturbed under the Tsarist Government, especi¬ 
ally from 1904 onwards, has once more been resumed, h 
Is difficult to say how far it is the result of Communist 
propaganda—fraternity among the working classes—or the 
fear of reprisals on the part of the Soviets in the event of 
any manifestation of chauvinistic tendencies, or merely the 
fact that the peoples in question experience the need of 
solidarity in the presence of a force which keeps them in 
subjection by means of their divisions in the past. 

A word must be said about anti-religious propaganda 
and persecutions which constitute the most negative aspects 
of Communist activities. 

Azerbaijan, an essentially Muhammadan country, has not 
been spared, and the campaign has widened the gulf be¬ 
tween the Communist regime and the people under its sway. 

This untimely interference in the domain of Muham¬ 
madan beliefs cannot fail to incre^e the animosity engen¬ 
dered by the conflict of two opposing doctrines. 

According to Soviet statistics, 172 mosques were dosed 
in Azerbaijan up to 1929; religious instruction is prohibited 
in Azeri schools, and the atheistic programme has already 
been introduced in its place. The Muhammadan clergy is 
turned into ridicule, insulted, and used by the authorities as 
Hostages for the good behaviour of the masses. Under ^e 
influence of this tireless propaganda the younger generation 
of Muhammadans is running grave social risks. 


We have endeavoured to trace with all objectivity the 
general outlines of Soviet rule in Azerbaijan during the 

last ten years, , 1 ■ 

We must leave it to the reader to draw bis own conclusions. 
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GEORGIAN POETRY {Contmued) 

By Chalva 

{Trofislated by Miss Nai^cy Wii-liams) 

He lei down his chain to the unknown who climbed up 

Sto hL cell to warn, herself at the glowing hearth. She 
was a shepherdess, beautiful and i^^aceful chai^ng 
r^paSc, who had lost her way m this place which was 
h^dW adapted for the leading of a flock of sheep. 

>o such a young .n^ ’i;. 

'’’Hreould he b«r .u Uv*..o to fr™ 

SO rich, SO attractive, so varied, and so full ot tumgs 

be done? _ t* ic to save mv soul j that is the 

nr-7i^0 c/enpe ,^n,p.n.ion,.hat I 

Tmc tere^-’enplaincd .he hennit. with h.s oeunl ,u.e.n«e 

and restraint. * and they looked at 

His cordial wekome touched 
each other: her eyes il passions enveloped 

gracetoness tore h.s hear, and e^^ P.^ 

S'rjr^e toahrag^t 

aX"lpS:°he Man ?as vanquished and desire 

triumphed. ,!ie Holv Virgin, but saw only 

He gaa^ at the .mage of the^^^y^ ,o|ro,K,nnce a fen. 

the face o t c s ^ would not come; he coold see 

Sn^ur.hn ».on,an. and a m,;smrious voice whispered 

in his ear; “ T!'°“ P“cl?’"fomYer'and placed it on the 

He took again his bo P but what was his 

sun-ray, the ° book fell suddenly to the 

astonishment when pg longer serve as a 

ground : the -y^tTc^S ,va “ ^^ 
sup^rt. . . . • Qf bis passion, be felt his brain 

“el Se'^lied on God to hel/ signed himself with the 
Croi. and died under the symbolic ray of light. 
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The shepherdess slept on. The place was deserted, this 
time for ever; where prayers and masses were once said, 
only the sighing of the wind is heard' only wild beasts 
sheltering from the storm find there a refuge. 

Thus the poet shows us the unecjual straggle between 
passion and duty, body and soul, desire and religion, which 
ends with the triumph of the lower nature. Passion has 
troubled his happiness; once roused, it nei'cr ceased, hut 
goes on with its diabolic work, with the disastrous voice of 
desire.* A great poet, a fine prose writer, an informed 
political writer, an energetic and courageous statesman, E. 
Tchawtchawadze may be considered, after Rousthaweli, as 
the greatest Georgian, who guided the thought of his 
country, who fought with chivalrous bravery against her 
foes within and without for more than forty years. 

At the finish of this sketch, mention should be made of 
his poem The Phantom '* (” Atchrdili ”), WTitten in 
i860—|-that is to say, at the time immediately before the 
emancipation of the Serfs in Russia and in the Caucasus 
(1861-1 3 ^). 

It begins with a description of dawn among the moun¬ 
tains of Georgia, when all the world wa.s wrapped in the 
silence and beauty of the hour. Only the poet’s reason 
bade him beware: '* Never count upon the quietness and 
placidity of Nature, they are ephemeral; Heaven and Earth 
alike deceive theet Under this enchanting tranquillity 
you will find suffering; curses and imprecations in apparent 
calm and silence.” 

However, the beauty of the morning disperses the poet's 
doubts, and he feels his faith returning; his ihoughte and 
dreams, refined and purified, come back once more. 

Then the poet sees on a glacier among the heights an old 
man, calm, motionless, absorbed in contemplation; around 
him are the peaks, below him the Terek, the threatening 
nver with its sounding floods; and beyond the flowenni 
fields and meadows, with the beloved river Aragwy flowing 
on Its eternal course. , . . "There, where the Aragwy 
pours Its waters into the Koura—there, they say, GeorSan 
life of old once flourished. The centuries have flowed with 
the rivers, and how many Karthwels have gone with them 
This apparition of the old man troubles the mind of the 
poet, who asks why he stands there, so high above the 
world, m that motionless contemplation, reolv is 

long and reasoned; r / 


* There is an English transladoo in verse by MUs M Ward™ “ Tk„ 
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"O Georgia, thou countrj' of martyrs, always, every¬ 
where I am faithful to thee, I am thy immortal soul, and 
in my heart lie enclosed all thy past and all thy future. 
Thy sufferings were mine; my tears have flowed for thy 
unheeded misfortunes. 

“ I know thy brilliant and heroic past, thy greatness in 
the centuries that have past; thou hast known the delights 
of liberty, but thy sons, worn out by ever-present dangers, 
believe neither in thy future nor thy happiness; thou art no 
more than a deserted temple, a desecrated shrine. . , . 

"Where are the heroes that 1 seek? There is no con- 
fldence among you, no fellow-feeling. The overlord 

Batoni * in Georgia) is hard and unsympathetic, the 
slave (* mona' in Georgia) is unhappy, oppressed. 

“ Unfeelingly, heartlessly, shamelessly the famished 
mother is separated from her child, without knowing where 
or at what price he w'ill be sold and resold by the overlords. 
Thus are stifled the highest feelings and passions of the 
mother. 

" If a girl is beautiful, she is bargained for as though 
she really were a piece of merchandise. Poor helpless 
slaves, for you, in your defence, the^ true Lord was 
crucified. His wondrous words, His mighty acts call us 
to prosperity, tell us that the future is in our hands, that 
our hateful chains will be broken at last by the divine will, 
and that a new life, rooted in a new soil, will be bom and 
live for ever, that love and justice vrill govern the world, 
and the wolf and the lamb will He down together in this 
long-looked-for time. 

"Compare this with another lord, self-satisfied, con¬ 
tented, typical of his period, unjust and terrible; look, too, 
on the merchant with his fox face; he is a liar, without 
scruples; he casts aside the principles of brotherhood, he 
disowns his neighbour, and triumphs. 

" See here, the priest, *the father of the nation,* slothful 
and idle, calling others to work. Truth hides her face 
from him, and goodness flees away. 

" Look at Tiflis in her moral poverty, with her enfeebled 
citizens, her noise, her emptiness; and Mtzkhetha, the old 
capital, cradle of the great heroes of the Karthwels, where 
liberty flourished, where a healing spring gnshed out curing 
thousands of sufferers. The spring is dried up, the trees 
are faded, and grandeur is replaced by decadence and 


defeat. • 1 

"O country of the Karthwels, how much suftenng has 

come over thee 1 Thy thorny road is stained with the blood 
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of two thousand years of martyrs. Two thousand years 
of the struggle for liberty against Arabs, Mongols, Turks, 
Persians, Scythians, and countless pitiless invaders, bold 
to destroy thy faith, thy country', and thy homes . . . all 
these have gone over thee. 

*' I remember Pharnawaa, king and hero, father of his 
threatened country, the terror of his enemies. , . . The 
wonderful life of yesterday is but a memory. . . , Will 
the Karthwels ever rise again, will the brave sons of the 
Caucasus unite together to fight the common enemy, to 
build up their temple anew?" 

So speaks the phantom to the listening poet, but the 
storm sweeps down from the mountains with lightning and 
thunder, the clouds gather, and the poet seeks tn vain for 
the figure of the old man. * ‘ The strange vision is finished." 
But he is wrong; the heaven shines clear again, the storm 
is calmed, the clouds disperse, the mists vanish, and the 
sun rises again in triumph, lighting the darkest comers 
with his rays. Then once again the poet sees the old man, 
kneeling, his hands held up to heaven, pouring out his 
prayer to the Infinite . . . " O Almighty God, these people 
have known so little peace, quiet or safety; pardon their 
inevitable sins, breathe into the hearts of the brave sons 
of Georgia, that they may serve aright their harassed 
country; send them for a sign of hope a rainbow, and put 
far from them the fearful thought of flood. , . !” 

The prayer is heard, the seven-coloured bow stretches 
across the universe, hope springs again in the sad heart of 
the poet, and the vision of a better future possesses his 
whole being. 

Let us see now wherein lies the poetic greatness of Elias 
Tchaiytchawad?^. It is in his sincerity, his simple 
colourful, yet exact language, in his whole life, which 
was full of action and noble works. If Rousthaweli 
IS constdered as great a poet in the Caucasus as Dante in 
Kal>', Saadi in Persia, Camoena in Portugal Elias 
Tchawichawadze is the Victor Hugo of Georgia His 
poetry is not a mere dream, rising from a thought, born of 
fantasy, but a reaching out towards the infinite, which 
never, however, loses touch with reality. It should be 
remembered that this Georgian poet Is not less poetic in 
his prow; in fact, his prose is often more poetic than the 

reflective, vivid, and delicate 

cL? pndeur of his writing fust 

Chaieaubnand is poetical in the elegant turn of hfs 
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prose, Elias is always the poet—in his poetry, in his prose, 
in his patriotic deeds, and in his very life. 

Look at his portrait, which will tell you much. Kind¬ 
liness, generosity, bravery are written on his forehead, a 
deep insight into the human soul and a rare faculty of 
observation are suggested by his keen, imperious glance. 
Atone at first, he was heard and followed later. A leading 
influence on his nation for many years, he led ihem^ on 
towards victory. After his tragic death, under mysterious 
and inexplicable circumstances, the whole country raised 
him to the dignity of being the real pride of the Georgian 
nation, in the same category as the famous Rousthaweli. 
They call him by his nickname ** Ilia," without any other 
title; one of the principal streets of the Georgian capital is 
called after him, and a symbolic monument is raised in his 
honour on the crest of Mount Saint David up above the 
town of Tiflis. 

Schools, literary societies, groups of poets bear the name 
of "Ilia”; he is regarded as a divinity in Georgian 
Nationalist circles, and his birthday and the day of bis 
death are kept with religious fervour (October 27 and 
August 30). 

His feelings were so deep, his sincerity reached such 
heights that his opponents trembled before him, particularly 
the Socialists of the country. The founder of two papers 
—Droeha ij'he Time^ and /weria {Georgia) —lie left 
an ineffaceable mark on Georgian journalism. In his 
thoughtful, well-informed articles, called “The Stones 
Cry Out,** he attacked mercilessly his enemies, both foreign 
and of his own country. It is by reason of such writings 
that the future historian of Georgian literature will rank 
him as an admirable pamphleteer, 

« * * # « 

Waja-Pchawela is the pen-name of the popular poet of 
the mountains, Louza Razikachwili, of the poetic pleiad of 
Tch a wtchawadze. Aconvincedpessimistatthebeginning 
of his literary career, he thus philosophizes. " My heart 
grieves,” he says, “when I see my martyred country," 
The downhill progress of the universe, the evils of exist¬ 
ence move him deeply, and he pours out ^his spleen and 
his hopeless grief in his poem “ Carrousa! ’*: 

“ Bring me wine 
To drown ray grief. 

Give me thy heart 
To save mine honour. 

Better it is to die. 

Ah, joy [ than suffer ever, 
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Kaise me to heaven^ 

For death is ^weet. 

While folks latighp 
Yet others suflfcr* 

So goes the world. 

And nothing is made perfect/* 

Courage and perseverance, love of country, chivalrous 
generosity, faith, the love of nature, justice, liberty—these 
form the groundwork of his philosophy as is shown in his 
numerous poems. 

In a song dedicated to Rousthaw^Ii, he sings of the 
splendour of his soul, and the comradeship of his famous 
heroes, Tariel, Aw'thandil, Phiridon, their chivalrous 
devotion and their infinite courage. 

When the poet looks back on his past, he is amaaed at 
the swiftness with which it has passed. The future is dark 
as night before him, his beloved has gone, friends are far 
away; nothing comforts him but the infinite beauties of 
Nature. The towering mountains that surround his village 
speak to him of hope; his grief passes by degrees, and, 
spe^ng to his brother, who is a poet too, he concludes r 
. O my country, crow'n of my life, though thou art now 
in bondage, tomorrow thou shalt be free.” . . , Dwelling 
on the beauty of his country, he is deeply stirred; he dreams 
of an ideal life, uplifting as the peaks of the surrounding 
mountains, which are “the waves of life,” so, like Alfred 
de Musset, in that moment of profound thought, “his lips 
keep silent to hear the voice of his heart/* ^ 

Waja-Pchawela wrote many poems on Georgian celebri¬ 
ties of difl^erent periods; when he thought of the past of his 
country, he remembered Thamar, called the “ Mother of 

Saakadze. Gourmichwily, 

A tL hv Tchawtchawadz?, 

^ W • p tl ^Ifst interpreter of their merits. 

Waja-Pchawdla (Louka Razikachwili) died in Georgia 
in 1916- ® 

* ♦ * • » 

The collected poems of Tzer^t^U, who belongs to the 
s^e cotene as Pchaw^la, have as a foreword a hemstitch 
which has become popular He says: “ My ink is made 
of tears and honey, of gall and acid. Some will be hurt 
by my poems, others will be comforted and satisfied The 

^ ^ the nightingaf^ sings 

equally on both rose and thorn/' “ ^ 

One of his best poems, “Salamouri " (“The Flute ”V 
was written during a stay in Russia. The poet addressed 
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himself to this magic instrument to console him when he is 
far from his country. The shepherd uses his flute to scatter 
his griefs, and its sharp voice reminds him of the voice of 
his enemies—Tartars, Turks, and Scythians, 

In the " Power of the Lyre he asks to serve the cause 
of truth alone; "The Prayer” is full of spirit and sings 
of the beauties of this world. Injustice must always be 
opposed by decisive and vigorous resistance, and in every 
circumstance the wise man should not give way in the least 
degree to the attacks of injustice; he should face misfortune 
while fighting inch by inch to bring back his lost happiness. 

In the poem "O Georgians!” he laments the downfall 
of his country, and pours out all his bitterness in virulent 
lines against the selfish, the covetous, the proud, and the 
cowardly. 

In another poem he is beset by a black bitterness, and 
addresses his evil spirit and begs him, not without irony, 
to dower him with those faculties that are indispensable 
in this base world : tricks and hypocrisy, plausibility and 
coarseness, envy and cruelty. By these horrible means one 
may advance, for the whole world since the beginning has 
bowed down before these powers of darkness. The poet 
is alive to all the tendencies of the present time; he thrusts 
at injustice, attacks falsehood, and defends truth. His 
magic words are at the service of his cotmtry; he is gentle 
and patient as a dove when comforting his friends, pitiless 
as a serpent when attacking liars and hypocrites. He soars 
like an eagle into the air; sometimes he glides like a reptile 
in the depths of caverns. 

He is afraid of nothing, and is always in the forefront of 
the battle, ready to serve the cause of the distressed. 

" My poetry is not,” he says, " a song of nightingales, 
for the rose in my heart is faded, and thorns choke my life, 
while the gloomy raven cries ‘ Misfortune * to me. The 
future is uncertain, the past wearisome, the present 
abnormal, impotent and difficult, and almost always 
selfish.” . , . Cursing his uncertain fate, not trusting the 
truth of women, be says in sounding yet polished verses 
that the serpent lies in wait for him everywhere, keeping 
him from the rose. Bitterness dwells in his broken heart 
and kills him little by little. Mankind is dust; he awaits 
and prepares for death alone. In his principal poem 
" The Lyre ” he says: 

" My Lyre must serve 
The of Truth/' 

His poems "The Question” and "The Answer” 
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enshrine his philosophy in burning and inspired phrases. 
The subject is as follows: 

The poet, seeing a silent nightingale on a tree branch, 
asks the cause of his unnatural silence : 

"The jealousy of the cruel serpent stifles me; his mortal 
sting threatens me and prevents me from singing." 

But when the nightingale puts the same question to the 
sorrowful poet, he takes up his lyre, resumes his song, and 
answers: 

" The cruelty of humanity pierces my heart; my fellow- 
men choke the songs in my throat.” . . . 

In the poem *' Bagarat the Great he mourns the martyrs 
of his country who fell in the unequal struggle for the cause 
of their fatherland. 

The following are maxims taken from his poetry: 

1. The seed which is not sown in sorrow has no harvest. 

2. He who turns from his mother-tongue will be cursed 

for ever. 

3- A woman is fonder of her husband than of her father, 
but mother-love can be replaced by no other feeling. 

4. Soring brings us charm, sweetness, and light; then 

Nature celebrates her golden wedding. 

5. A poet should inhabit a place where riches are not of 

account, where spiritual worth only is prized, and 
where appearances are not considered. 

6. The couniK- best suited to the poet is the precious 

country of dreams. 


His poem Different Nations " describes in a few words 
the practical nature of the English, the egoism of the 
Germans, and their inquiring mind; the perseverance 
enerp, and bravery of the French with their motto! 

..t r Georgians have 

taken for their device gaiety, patriotism, freedom from care, 
thanks to the nchrioss of the country^ 

A. Tz^rim is also a noted writer of fables, and his 
genial translations of the fables of Krylow have been 
adopted by the schools. Dramatic art in Georgia is indebted 
to him for excellent translations of Molifere (*' Fouberies de 
bcapin, Avare, etc,). 

If the poetry of Tchawtehawadz^ is imbued with a deen 

Po^^try of Tz^r^tfeli is for 

in me.™., laconil i„“ !s T 

convinced even h.s eneniies by his cUr end mordem 
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satires. Beloved by the whole nation, well thought of 
beyond the limits of his country, he was the object of deep 
veneration during the celebration of his fifty years Jubilee 
in 1912 at Tiflis, and the provincial towns (Batum, Koutais, 
Poti, Soulchoum) at Baku, Moscow, and Petrograd. 

He lies beside Ilia on the top of Mount St. David. As 
TchawtchawadziS is called by his first name only—" Ilia " 
—so TzeretUi is always referred to in the press, in books, 
and in the schools by bis nickname of **Akaky/* The two 
names " Ilia" and "Akaky" are inseparable in the mind 
of Georgia. 

The Georgian poets, Rousthaw^li, Barathachwill, Orbe- 
liany, Gouramichwili, Gabachiivili, WaJa'Pchaw<§la, Tchaw- 
tchawadz^, Tz 6 rfet 41 i, would do honour to the literature 
of any European country, and, in our opinion, they deserve 
to be better knovni. So have these poets appeared to us, 
some in their short, others in their lon^ poetic careers, such 
are the favourite poets of the Georgian nation since her 
beginning. 

After the death of Tzer^t^li {d, 1915) Georgian poetry 
underwent a marked and regrettable decadence. The 
War, followed by revolutions in Georgia (1917-21), ruin, 
disasters, a fresh annexation, have sapped the creative 
energy of the poets of our own times. ^ The sky of Georgia 
is too overcast to think of Rousthawelian brightness. 

Some are given over to politics, others to business, and 
a third party have taken the weary road of the exile. 

" Verses are scarcely in the mode," said the wise Vol¬ 
taire; "everyone does geometry and physics," 

As for Georgia in this abnormal period, she is in the 
midst of grief; roses have lost their colour, nightingales 
no longer pour out the plaints of love, the old-time song is 
hardly ever heard, the flowering fields are stricken, and the 
threatening cries of boding ravens assault the poet's ear.* 

* Among the poets of the nineteenth-twentieth centuries, Ewdochwili i& 
also a distinguished figure, and has been followed in his humanistic poetry 
bv a galaxy of young poets (1900-30). These are Thoudospireli, 
KcnichichwiJi, Roukhadrf, Wardodiwili, Ahacheli. Grkhachwili, dun- 
chiachwilij Tabid^^, lltchedlichwili, and many others. 


RATIONALIZATION IN PERSIAN ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

Bv Arthur Upham Pope 


The Exhibition of Muha.fT}niRdRn Art in Munich in 1910 
marked something of an epoch. Almost for the first time 
since the Middle Ages the essential provinciality of the 
artistic consciousness of Europe was sharply challenged. 
A whole^ realm of an that had previously been known only 
to a limited group of scholars and connoisseurs was with 
dramatic suddenness swept into a universal rec<»niiion, 
and many important studies were initiated. 

The Exhibition of Persian Art in London promises to 
be equally epoch-making. It is both more concentrated 
and moi« extensive. Instead of presenting an art refined 
by a reltgious culture covering half the world from Spain 

centuries, as did the Munich 
Exhibition, it is limited to that of a single people and a 
single land for more than live thousand years. 

It is ob^ous that such an exhibition as this, with the 
sacrtncc, enort. and cost involved, requiring as it did in 
some cases exceptional and even audacious decisions to 
participate, could hardly be repeated—certainly not for 
generations, perhaps never. The material is too scattered 
^d too precious to Ik easily gathered again. It therefore 
^coines es^ciaHy important that the present occasion 
snail be exploited to its utmost. 

If the Exhibition p^ into history only as a thrilling 
memory, the original hop^ on which it wL founded wiS 
be gnevously disap^mtei for the main purpose has been 
the advancement of knowledge, even more iS the dS 
and «n«ructJon of the public. Moreover, before InJ 

it had been 

studi^ m the light of its relation to a larger programme 
of which the ultimate aim is a more ration^ cchordinaibn 
of the efforts of scholars in ihe field of Persian art. 

tion of ilhl"?co-ordination was the organiaa- 
with Confess on Persian Art to coincide 

mkin ^’‘itibition so that the fullest advantage could be 

Sen hlli " Often exhiltions 'have 

oecn held m one place and gatherings of th^. c/.R!lt 
conc««d a, anolhe, pla« a, di^„, ,i™ 
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The second co-ordinating step will be the publication of 
the Survey of Persian Art, a serious and systematic history 
intended as an adequate record of both the Exhibiiiosi and 
the Congress, while in another sense the Exhibition and 
Congress furnish the material for the Survey, and are 
preliminary to it. Most of the contributors to the Survey, 
some thirty-five scholars in ten different countries, will be 
present at the Congress, where they will discuss the 
essential points of their coming work with the view to 
securing a unity and integrity of treatment that has been 
very rare in a work of collaboration of this kind, while the 
Exhibition will furnish much of the material by which the 
discussions will be checked. 

But these three—the Exhibition, the Congress, and the 
Survey—however well co-ordinated, are again only a 
starting-point for an even more ambitious programme 
which looks to the establishment of a general, if somewhat 
informal, permanent organization of scholars all over the 
world 'who are interested in Persian art. In the field of 
Persian art studies there was no organization of even the 
most shadowy kind until the Philadelphia Congress in 
1926, and in most countries there still is no focus for this 
interest, so that for the present Exhibition and Congress 
sympathetic individuals have had to be found in nearly 
twenty countries, and committees created de nc/vo-, a work 
too arduous and costly to be repeated unnecessarily. 

With an international organization it would be possible 
to keep U^ether in each country a certain group which 
would be ready to take up the work of arranging exhibitions 
and congresses, and there are many similar practical ways 
in which it could serve its members and advance know¬ 
ledge. Every scholar knows the distraction and harass- 
men ts inevitable on the acquisition of photographs of new 
material. A central bureau could be arranged which could 
collect photographs and films, properly registered and 
classified, to be distributed to scholars at minimum cost, 
a bureau to which members could be expected to supply 
original negatives in so far as they were not needed for 
exclusive publication, in return for which such an organiza¬ 
tion could supervise the rather troublesome and expensive 
problem of photographic printing. Such a central collec¬ 
tion of photographs would be of inestimable benefit, not 
only to young students, but often to advanced scholars. 
It could be of immense service to publications and schol¬ 
arly periodicals needing material. It could serve, to a 
certain extent, as a lecture bureau, it could supply the 
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latest and most practical information to scholars seeking to 
undertake research in Near Eastern „coud tries. It would 
be extremely useful in notifying other scholars of the 
travels or whereabouts of their colleagues, for droll stories 
can be told of scholars searching each other in distant 
lands when guests in the same hotel. The most common¬ 
place imagination could elaborate a long list of other 
services that such an organization could perform. 

The services of an international organization are essen¬ 
tial for the prosecution of a programme which has long 
been cherished in America for research in all documentary 
sources bearing on Persian and allied arts. A vast wealth 
of material in nearly every country, in many languages and 
in innumerable archives, calls for translation into some 
common tongue and co-ordination in proper source books. 
Work of this sort could be continued almost indefinitely, 
and if properly carried out would mean at many points 
substitution of fact for speculation and the solution of many 
important problems^ 

Plans of work on the part of various institutions could be 
very properly communicated from such a central organiza¬ 
tion, which could also serve as a clearing-house for new 
ideas. 

The proposal is nothing short of a scheme for the ration¬ 
alization of all studies concerned with Persian and related 
arts. The dangers of over-organization in the field of 
scholarship have been sufficienUy demonstrated. Moun¬ 
tainous institutions^ well-planned and financed, have 
laboured mightily sometimes for only mouselike results. 
Any organization that limits individual initiative or in any 
degree hampers imagination, taste, or ambition will do 
more harm than good. On the other hand, if scholarly 
research is to have adequate endowments, in an age when 
^1 resources must be husbanded and wisely expended, 
it roust have a sound comprehensive programme, in which 
intelligent co-operation and a genuine devotion to the 
highrat id^ls of science shall be quite unmistakably the 
guiding principles. 

Research of all kinds in the Near East, and many other 
places as wdl for that matter, has been abandoned to a 
doctrine of laissez /aire, almost without let or hindrance. 
In the archseol^ical field Itself it is not beyond reason 

We that various institutions can leam something from 
we methods of the missionaries in this part of the world, 
w hatever limitations might be alleged, they art 
and seriously in earnest in serving a cause 


; profoundly 
which they 
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believe is far bey'Ond any personal advantage and in which 
personal ambition h'as been completely sunL They have 
devised and loyally adhere to various divisions of the held, 
which has given them all more authority and more 
respect. The wiser scholars in all lands would welcome 
an effective reafhrmacion of the great ideals which have 
imbued so much general scientific work. They keenly feel 
the need of a generous sharing of methods and results, and 
the development of a sense of loyal comradeship among all 
the workers in the held. 

Such an organization would formulate something like a 
declaration of policy which would be morally binding at 
least on all in the field, and would tend to restrain and 
discipline those natural human vanities that can be so 
troublesome. It could be of service also to governments 
which are concerned with the legal control of various 
research enterprises within their borders. 

The closure of Persia to free archaeological enterprise for 
the last thirty or forty years has been generally held to 
have been something of a misfortune to the advance of 
knowledge, but now that the legal difficulties have been 
happily and generously removed, an opportunity is offered 
which, if wisely taken advantage of, will more than com¬ 
pensate for the delay. 

The Exhibition, the Congress, the Survey and the perma¬ 
nent informal organization that, it is hoped, will grow out 
of them, were in the first place undertaken in the hope that 
they would make possible the fullest realization of the new 
opportunities in Persia by initiating a new epoch in studies 
in this realm in which a new attitude and a mr^ern technique 
of co-ordination might take the place of the old, somewhat 
haphazard rivalries and accidents which have often been so 
unprofitable. Consequently, far more important than the 
most elaborate machinery of organization is the development 
of a spirit of unity and goodwill among the scholars, of a 
Spirit that shall err on the side of generosity, that shall 
value successful joint accomplishment above individual 
ambition, even though its rewards may be more remote and 
less personal. To work for such ideals may be as senti¬ 
mental as working for eternal peace, but it is just as 
necessary. Co-operation on the higher levels of human 
experience, comradeship in the realm of the spirit, is one 
of those intrinsic values, one of those ultimate and durable 
satisfactions which justify the difficult art of living. 

N,B.—Examples of Persian art with notes upon them by 
Mr. Upham Pope will be found in the Pictorial Section. 
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ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT 

f 

PERSIA 

view of the opetiing of the International Exhibitioti of Persian Art m 
London, the phoiographs reproduced hy courtesj of Mr^ Arthui Upham 
Pope will prove of spcoiaJ interest. 

INDIA AND TIBET 

The New Delhi h not only an attempt to erect a central place for 
CoTcrnment in India, but also is an effort to build a whole city and oot 
merely some IndividuAl buildings. Tberergre the January of the 

ArrAi/^rc/uraJ shows Jong slrelches of road, flaaked by gardens and 

courtyards and fountains^ connecting up the vast blocks of building that 
arc the Secretariais^ Council Chambers^ and Vjoeroy's Hoiise. The leLtcr- 
ptess is by Mr. Robert Byron. 

It ii inieresting to see in such a prominent paper as the ArM/acfurai 
J^fvUw these illustrations of Lutyens^ dome to ^e Viceroy^s House which 
dominates the whole city. There is not space on these pages to reproduce 
an iUustiation which can do justice to that dome, but the ArcAif^cfural 
Rtvieu' has large pages with full-size pictures which do^ and which show 
also the gardens, interiont, fountainst and avenues- For a whole number 
has been devoted to the dty. 

Two illusttations of the Viceroy^s House are reproduced by courtesy of 
the ArvAi/fftural 


Two illuitrations show the type of buildings that have been erected in 
Hyderabad State to the designs of Mr. Vincent Each, and are referred to 
in Sir Akbar Hydari's article^ 


Two reproductions of work by students of the Bombay School of Art 
recaU the fact that Captain Gladstone Solomon held a very successrul 
exhihition at India House in the sumtner mouths^ 


There is a further example of work by an Indian artist with explanatory 
letterpress, > 

The two examples of Tibetan art are taken from an article by Anne 
Hallema in the October issue of ^idtr/anAuA Indif m Nuum^ 

MALAYA 

The photognplu here illiuhate TOrious spheres of activity in British 
Malaya and accompany the article by Mr. Banner, 
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THE ARTISTIC POSSIBILITIES OF 
LITERARY CHINESE 

Bv Professor G, Marguli^s 
(Ledurer at tkf Ecolt dts Lattguts Oruatatts VtvanUi Aif/j) 

To produce objective and general values literary history 
niusi necessarily proceed by a method of comparisons. It 
is the only way to make the distinction between original 
qualities and those which are shared in common with the 
country* the epoch, or the literary school. 

The method must always be the same, the element that 
can vary is the point of view from which the aforesaid com¬ 
parative study is made. There the difference is consider¬ 
able. We can easily observe it In a concrete example. The 
critic who wishes to study literature from the point of view 
of the individuality of the artists would doubtless hnd an 
unending variety. He will compare characters, technique, 
theories of art, notice the deviations that personal reasons 
bring to the general development; he will not be able to 
draw any general line, his point of view being strictly 
analytical. In the particular case of China, which interests 
us in the present instance, the variety will certainly be 
greater than anywhere else. In Europe already, where 
countries and populations are small, where all civilizations 
are in constant contact with each other, where literatures 
are not more than six or seven centuries old, we may easily 
observe considerable differences due to countries, epochs, 
literary schools, and personal temperamenL There can be 
no doubt that the difference must be still greater in China, 
with its 3,500 years old literature and its immense population. 

We see that this kind of analytical process cannot lead to 
any general conclusion ; it would serve only for the examina¬ 
tion of details. But If one takes the opposite point of view, 
if, leaving aside every personal, individualistic element of 
literary production, one tries to hnd out all the similar ele¬ 
ments typical of the whole production of an author, an epoch, 
a country, or a civilization, instead of an analysis, as was the 
case with the former point of view, one comes to a synthesis. 
That kind of study is the one necessary for every general 
work, examining not the differentiating elements in the 
data, but the common characteristics of the group that is 
being taken into consideration. 

In the present paper \ shall try to consider Chinese 
literature as a whole and, taking it in as wide and general 
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an aspect as I can, compare the peculiarities of the whole 
of Chinese literary production, not only with single Western 
countries, but also with the whole of European literary 
activity from classical antiquity up to modern times, [ shall 
take no notice of country, language, and artistic principles, 
differences which, from the generaliring point of view, become 
but secondary details, 1 shall have to define what are the 
qualities typical to each of those two groups and, comparing 
them, point out the differences and their reasons, leaving 
aside the qualities which all groups of human beings share 
in common as typical of human mentality in general 

Having thus defined the limits of the problem which 
interests us now, we must see what the elements of the 
study will be. It would be prudent not to consider literary 
themes. When considered superficially, they seem of an 
endless variety, dependent on epoch, personal temperament, 
many quite occasional and merely personal events, and thus 
belonging to a detailed and not to a general study. If 
one tries to lay aside all the individual elements of the 
themes and reduces them to mere outlines, it will be easy 
to maintain that every literature, however small it may be. 
has passed through them all. The number of themes, 
considered from the synthetic point of view, will be 
extremely small and, moreover, the same in every country. 
It corresponds to the initial similarity of human beings 
whatever their nationality and epoch ; this already belongs 
to human nature, which, as we already stated, is above all 
racial differentiations and therefore cannot enter as an 
element of comparative study. Moreover, the subject is 
not an essentially literary element, it does not belong to that 
peculiar art, but is taken very often as a pretext. If you 
admit that the difference between a poet and a narrator 
of events is analogous to the one between a painter and a 
photographer, you will at once see that it would be useless 
to study outlines that can be identical, while artistic render¬ 
ings of them will be of infinite variety. 

It appears, then, that we must b^e our study on the 
elements essential and exclusive to literary art; we will try 
to see, whatever the subject may be. by what means a 
Chinese author tries to impress his reader, compare his 
methods and achievements with those of Occidental writers 
and see what qualities are peculiar to Chinese literary 
technique. ^ 

Such a comparison must be based on data essential to 
literature. It is easy to slate that every literary work has 
in it two elements: a theme whose expression is the aim of 
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the author and the pretext of every particular work, and the 
material of which the work is shaped and which is the 
same for all works—I mean the language. We saw that 
the former was of no use for our study; Jet us consider the 
latter. 

When considering Chinese language and comparing it 
to Western languages, we immediately observe two pecu¬ 
liarities ^ which no Western language possesses. These 
peculi^ities are: monosyllabism and the exclusively ideo¬ 
graphical writing, it is known, of course, that Chinese is 
a monosyllabic language, which means to say there are in 
Chinese no conjugations, no inflections of words whatever: 
all words are absolutely unchangeable. It is known also 
that Chinese writing is ideographic, which means to say 
that every word ^ its peculiar writing sign composed of 
elements expressing its meaning. 

As these two elements are wholly unlike anything we 
can find in Europe, we shall take them as the basis of our 
comparative study; let us therefore examine in detail what 
those qualities really are and what effects they have on 
Chinese literary technique. 

We shall start with the element more exclusively con'* 
fined to literary art, the writing system. All European 
languages, all writing systems actually in use throughout 
the world, except those derived from Chinese, use phonetical 
writing. By phonctical w*riting is meant a more or less 
conventional notation of the sounds that, when pronounced, 
give the word in its standard pronunciation; this sound 
evokes in our mind the idea corresponding to the word. 
When we are accustomed to do much reading, we do not 
need any longer to repeat aloud the sounds noted down by 
conventional letters, we can generally imagine them by 
merely seeing their notation. It is, nevertheless, true to 
state that in the process of reading a phonetically written 
text, it hp to come to the audition first, and only then 
becomes intelligible; it calls up sounds and not ideas, so 
that we can read any given text, written with Roman 
characters, but should not be able to understand its meaning, 
unless we knew the language; By such principles of 
writing, literature comes necessarily to be a notation of 
direct speech. The advantage of written matter is that one 
can read it over several times, and thus examine and under¬ 
stand it more slowly and thoroughly still k can by no 
means pretend to express thought better than speech. 

With ideographical waiting the case is different. Ideo¬ 
graphical signs do not necessarily and exclusively express 
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phonetical aggregates^ as does the alphabet. They are 
direct written interpreters of ideas tn the same way as 
words are their sound interpreters. So the e^ect of read¬ 
ing will be the opposite of that of phonetical writing stated 
above, and we see that Japanese, Coreans, and Annamites 
who use Chinese writing signs will read and understand 
Chinese texts, but will be wholly unable to reproduce the 
sounds of Chinese language; the meaning is always the 
same, but words sound differently in diflerent languages. 
That this may be better understood by Westerners I may 
take the example of the Arabian number signs ; their 
meaning is the same for all European countries, though 
everyone pronounces them in his own language. 

Such a writing system caused the Chinese to take par¬ 
ticular care of their literature, and to attach much more 
importance to it than has been the case in the West, In 
Europe writing allows people to concentrate their thought 
and express it in a more precise form, speech being more 
difhcuU to follow; still it uses almost the same language, 
only a richer and conciser one. In China writing tends to 
separate the written lan^age from the spoken one; the 
latter expresses ideas for the ears, the former writes 
them down for the eyes. The principle of ideographical 
writing has allowed Chinese literature to be developed into 
a W'holly independent art. It had its own ways of ex¬ 
pression and suggestion proper to the writing itself, it 
kept the development of literary language apart from the 
evolution of the spoken one. Considering all these pecu- 
liarittes, would it be too much to state that, by using ideo¬ 
graphical methods of writing, Chinese becomes tlie only 
language whose literature is a real, self-contained art. 
independent of speech, and superior to it in its richness 
of expression? 

1 know that in the Occident as well as in China there is 
always a distinction between written and spoken language 
The spoken language has a rather small vocabulary to meet 
the ordinary needs without precise interpretation of thought 
It furiher uses long and often intricate grammatical con¬ 
structions. Since thought is expressed spontaneously, the 
speaker has not the time to build up the period in' the 
concisest form, and the sentence has to be understood in 
Us general lines through quickly moving speech. Writine 
on the contrary, gives writer all the time necessary to 
find out the most suitable expressions and the most lotrica! 
and short grammatical forms for them ; jt can be read over 
and over again, and difficult words may be sought for 
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For that reason written language is perforce more concise 
In its structure, and uses a considerably larger vocabulary. 
That makes the distinction between written and spoken 
language which is to be observed in every country, however 
slightly Its literature may be developed. 

Yet Western written languages are still closely connected 
with the spoken ones, as they merely note down their sounds, 
so that their evolution is subordinate to the evolution of 
the spoken tangu^e, and has no independent development. 
In Chinese the distinction is much sharper, as vre saw that 
idei^raphlcal writing permitted the written language to 
be independent of the spoken one. On the other hand, 
monosyllabism makes the vocabulary of spoken Chinese still 
sm^ler than Is the case with Western languages, as sound 
distinctions are very poor, and Increasing the vocabulary 
would perforce lead to a too great number of homonyms. 
Further, all 'n'ords being unchangeable, spoken language 
needs quite elaborate and long syntactical structures to 
make cle^ the development of the sentence. We see that 
the peculiarities of Chinese language help, too, to make the 
distinction between written and spoken language as great 
as possible, the spoken one being quite poor, having little 
phonetic variety. But this phonetical consideration disap¬ 
pears when we pass from the spoken to the written 
language, as the sound has but little Importance for the 
latter. Monosyllabism then becomes a new reason to 
increase the number of words. In polysyllabic languages 
nuances are always expressed by derived forms from the 
roots by mere grammatical changes. This is non¬ 
existent in Chinese, where the invari^illty of all words 
makes It Impo^ible to apply to Chinese the very gram¬ 
matical distinctions of Western languages, such as a noun, 
a verb, an adjective, and so on. The same unchangeable 
form assumes in Chinese all these functions according to 
the structure of the sentence. 

That lack of grammatical derivatives obliges Chinese to 
create new words for the expression of every particular 
nuance; of course, the greater part of this very large 
number of words is confined to written language only. In 
Western languages those derivatives are built by the ap¬ 
plication of grammatical rules, and the phonetical additions 
that make them out of the roots can be easily followed by 
In Chinese it is scarcely possible to reof^niTie by 
audition similar roots in the immense quantity of homo¬ 
nyms. Writing, on the contrary, possesses much more 
perfect means of pointing out those connections. Every 
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Chincsie character possesses an eiemetit called a key, com¬ 
mon to all the words dealing with similar ideas; that key 
shows which are the characters that belong to the same 
circle of ideas, whatever phonetical differences there may 
be between them. 

The number of those keys is, however, limited, so that 
they naturally can express only the most gener^ outlines 
of the ideas, and every character, though possessing a key, 
is still entirely independent, in this way Chinese words, 
though belonging to the same order of ideas, do not depend 
on each other, as do the words in polysyllabic languages. 
They form sets of ideas independent of each other, though 
very closely connected, and express all the changes of an 
object, all its different aspects, yet every one strictly con¬ 
fined to its peculiar moment and fortn—something one 
might compare to the photographs from which cinemato- 
graphical films are made. Polysyllabic languages, on the 
contrary, develop all the nuances from the same root by 
mere grammatical changes. They possess in this process 
a strong tie that binds together the single aspects 
expressed by each of the words ; it is always easy to fix 
the exact place of each word in connection with the others 
and to follow their progressive development. 

Thus we see that in polysyllabic languages the creation 
of new words and the creation of nuances are based on con¬ 
tinuity. Further, identical methods of formation of the 
words allowed comparisons and established a sort of grada¬ 
tion, showing the relative value of each term. Finally, 
these two elements, continuity and gradation, bring forth 
the principle of movement, a continuous and progressive 
evolution, whose development is united through all the 
changes. That system emphasizes the unity of the whole 
evolution or aspect, but the very tie that so visibly binds 
together every distinct phase or view of the whole, makes 
its individualizing elements less conspicuous. It shows 
more the general movement, leads to generalization, and 
shows just the outlines without pointing out the independ¬ 
ence of the details. 

Chinese structure, on the contrary, is based on the 
precise notation of every single detail in its individual 

aspect, as considered independently from all the others_ 

f.e., on the element of discontinuity. Further, as there are 
no possible rules for the formation of w'ords, no common 
roots as they exist in polysyllabic languages, no gradation 
can be observed ; all words are of equal quality and im¬ 
portance, they have absolute and not comparative value. 
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Fmalty»those two elementsj discontioutty and the absolute 
value of all words, bring out the lack of movement; the 
language gives rather a series of unmoving pictures, 
independent of each other and selfsu^cin^, although they 
may be bound together by a common idea or general 
aspect. Words having absolute value, the language, not 
bound to follow the spoken one^ having the possibility 
of creating as many new words as necessary, nuances are 
noted with great preciseness and exactitude: every slightest 
difference has its appropriate expression and yet forms 
always a whole in itself, containing all the elements of the 
whole necessary to make of it a picture tn itself and not 
merely a part of a picture. If the Occidental linguistic 
system is adapted to show the relations betw'een the different 
aspects of one development, the Chinese system shows 
rather the peculiarities proper to every one of them. Thus 
the language compels Chinese authors to reproduce separate 
and unmoving moments rather than general development, 
gives to their work a static aspect, w^hile Occidental works 
are more dynamic. 

We have considered the tendencies of the language in its 
most general form. In its more elaborate and artistic form, 
which is literature, the tendency to immobility is again 
strongly helped by monosyllabism and ideographical writ¬ 
ing. All words have in Chinese the same length of one 
syllable and the ideograms can all occupy practically an 
equal space. Moreover, as grammatical value is determined 
by the position of words m the sentence and the forms 
remain unchangeable, theoretically at least all words must 
be interchangeable, and Chinese poets never know the 
difficulties of their Western colleagues of dealing with 
words of unequal length. That explains the fact that even 
Chinese prose has a rhythmical regularity that could not be 
thought of in polysyllabic languages \ parallel structure is 
one of the most essential elements of Chinese literary art. 
By parallelism is meant an exact correspondence in 
structure and meaning of two or several sentences, in 
which the number of words is the same and their 
grammatical disposition most strictly repeating itself. No 
Occidental literature can have anything of the kind; even if 
it succeeded in having exactly identical sentences, the 
words would still not be of the same length, nor occupy 
graphically the same space. But this regard for rhythm 
and parallelism—still emphasizing the general static 
tendencies of the language—makes Chinese authors con¬ 
sider the structure of the sentence rather as a decorative 
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element, and. the number of rhythms being scarce, just as 
in the West, the number of poetical metres is scarce: 
Chinese authors do not seek for great variety in structure ; 
a few classical models are sulhcient for them, and alt the 
power of expression lies in the choice of words. When 
composing a literary work, the author executes a sort of 
mosaic; and this once more leads the author to produce 
pictures rather than express movement. 

The case of the polysyllabic languages is Mrholly 
different. We may see it better when examining Western 
poetry. The regularity of rhythm and metre—necess^ 
even in Western poetical works—finds a strong opposition 
in the variety, in the length and accentuation of the words. 
Therefore a Western poet has generally a very limited 
choice of words that will fit his poem, and he is often 
obliged to use inexact and vague terms, sacrificing exacti¬ 
tude to harmony. Further, he must quite often lengthen 
his poem to be able to include in it all the words necessa^ 
to a complete expression of his Idea; vacant spaces left in 
verses have to be filled by more or less useless words 
whose meaning adds nothing to the expression of the 
thought. Occidental poetry being thus compelled to use 
too many words, and yet without being able to express its 
thought precisely, is naturally led to efl^ts of harmony and 
poetical movement rather than analysis and preciseness. 
These are emotional elements, inclined to vagueness, often 
personal and individualistic. 

Utterly different is the case of a Chinese poet His 
vocabulary is unlimited, and be can always use the word 
that best suits the most precise expression of his thought 
His skill will consist in conciseness, and the effort of 
thought and attention necessary in the choice of words 
leads him to abstraction. Ideographical writing helps, too, 
to fortify those tendencies to abstraction. We saw that 
Chinese characters expressed thoughts and not merely 
sounds, so their form is already a first abstraction in itself. 
But, further, this writing system allows very skilful 
allusions of characters, analogies between different elements 
of characters bringing forth most subtle thought-complexes 
and leading the reader often a long way from the strict 
meaning of the character used. Needless to say, all this 
technique exists only in writing, and nothing remains when 
merely the sounds of the words are spoken. This once 
more proves to us the utter independence of written 
Chinese from the spoken language, the independence of 
literary an from speech, and the very great importance of 
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the writing system as an artistic clement. It may explain, 
too, the importance attached by Chinese to calligraphy ; in 
fact, only with ideographic writing systems can calligraphy 
be an art, as it then expresses ideas and not mere sounds. 
To Chinese literature calligraphy is about the sarnc as 
oratorical art is to spccch—li emphasizes the qualities of 
the work. 

Now that we have gathered a sufficient amount of 
material, we may try to sum up what are the peculiarities of 
Chinese literary technique due to monosyllabic language 
and ideographical writing. We see great care in the choice 
of words, an unlimited vocabulary, a tendency to rhythm 
and parallelism in every literary work, great concisen^s, 
and yet fullness of expression. So much for the exterior, 
merely lechnicaJ side* As far as the Ideas are concernedp 
we may point out the tendency to abstraction and static 
character of expression, preferring pictures to movement.^ 

Having thus considered the peculiarities of the language jn 
Its most direct expression and before coming to the domain 
of thought, we may still add a few more remarks. We 
have already noticed that syntactic forms were very often 
stereotyped, and authors frequently repeated them in the 
very form in which they found them in the works of their 
predecessors. The importance of the work lies always in the 
choice of the words, and fixed grammatical foims are most 
convenient to the constant parallelism of Chinese literary 
productions. In Western worl^ the originality of an 
author—his expressive power—lies chiefly in the develop¬ 
ment of the sentence, in the movement of the period ; the 
particular and personal elements of the thought, the 
nuances of expression are ^ven chiefly by syntactical 
structure. VVords are but elements necessary to form a 
whole sentence and express its movement; the author does 
not always insist on their separate value, but considers the 
sentence as a homogeneous entity. On the contrary, 
Chinese words and their written expression form indepen¬ 
dent self-sufficing entities, often expressing complex ideas; 
every one of them is to be considered apart Thus the 
power of expression, the originality of the "i® 

work lie in the choice of terms, details of thought are 
expressed by precise characters, and grammatical structure 
serves mosdy as an impersonal framework to them. 

That individual value of characters and imperaonality of 
the structure of sentences explains a point in Chinese 
literature of which Westerners have often made a reproach 
to Chinese writers. Noticing that Chinese authors imitate 
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very closely the works of their predecessors in the structure 
of sentences and the development of periods, they came to 
the conclusion that plagiarism was a frequent thing in 
China. The remark would be right, were Chinese structure 
analogous to the European one. As it is, it is very super- 
hcial and unjust. The syntactic frame has merely to 
satisfy necessities of parallel structure, so that the reader's 
mind, seeing the habitual forms, may concentrate all his 
attention on the characters themselves. Independent as 
they are, it is sufficient to change one or two of them in the 
whole sentence to bring forth an utterly different meaning, 
a new idea, and the author will show the originality of his 
observation and thought—the only kind of originality really 
important in artistic productions. Under such circum- 
sunces to accuse a Chinese author of plagiarism would be 
as wrong as to accuse every European poet writing a sonnet 
or a stanza, of copying all the earlier poets who wrote Jti 
similar forms. 

In the last example 1 am purposely comparing the whole 
of Chinese^ literature to Western poetry only. Accustomed 
to rhythmical and parallel structures, Chinese prose uses 
grammatical sentence^fnames very much in the same way as 
Western verse technique uses different poetical metres; in 
fact, we must not forget that parallelism wants the same 
number of words in parallel sentences, and, Chinese being 
monosyllabic, the number of words in a sentence could just 
as welt make the number of syllables in a verse. More¬ 
over. as written language is different from the spoken one, 
previous compositions are the only source from which it 
may be studied; in Europe poetry only is studied in this 
way. Prose takes its technique from the spoken language; 
whereas Western poetry, as well as all Chinese literary 
production, is forced to reproduce more or less strictly 
earlier models, having no other elements of creation That 
may explain with sufficient clearness why I had to compare 
Chinese literature reproducing grammatical structures to 
Western poetry reproducing poetical rhythms. 

Further, Chinese prose being so analogous to what in the 
West is considered as poetical technique, it is natural that 
Chinese poetry- must use still more elaborate distinctions 
in order to be different from prose, In fact, Chinese 
I^ti^l technique uses very strict phonetical distinctions in 
the rhythm and m the structure of every verse, ba^d on 

Wholly unknown in polysyllabic languages. They mav 
seem extremely difficult to foreigners, but, considering the 
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peculiarities of the fatiguage, thej^ are not more rigorous 
than laws of prosody and rhyme in European poetical art. 

Coming now to the ideas, the interior structure of literary 
worhs, we can easily see that the qualities we noticed in the 
technique are also characteristic for the mind. Polysyllabic 
languages borrow their literary effects chiefly from the 
syntax—the general structure of the work \ Western literary 
works must therefore be based on movement, be it narrativ^ 
if the subject is concrete, or emotional, if the subject is 
abstract. Monosyllabic languages have conciseneM and 
precision; so their literary w'orks avoid expression of 
movement and prefer to give successions of statics. Thus 
linguistic considerations guide not only the structure of 
every sentence, but the structure of the whole work as well. 
Western works give movement, Chinese works give 
pictures. And, as the writing system leads the language 
to abstraction, those pictures never have a profusion^ of 
personal details: they present a sort of scheme, indicating 
only the few characteristic details strictly necessary to 
reveal the universal, typical aspect of the picture. 

Here, though always keeping as a l^ls the linguistic 
starting-point, we already reach the highest element of 
literary works—I mean, the ideas that inspire the author 
and guide the work. The transposition of the same 
elements into this new domain will at once show us the 
differences. Western authors, forced by their language to 
indicate movement, study and reproduce things that move 
and change, life in the personal aspect, considering every 
episode, every being from within, which makes k seem 
unique in its way ; they are concrete and human. Chinese 
authors have at their service an instrument of great pre¬ 
cision and considerable power of abstraction, so they are 
attached to the unchanging, nature, life, and feehn|[3 con¬ 
sidered from without: and thus generalized and universal, 
they seek the universal elements of every isolated case, and 
come to abstraction through characteristic exterior details, 

Both Western and Chinese authors are mclini^ to give 
pictures of human feelings. Yet Western authora have 
a laneuaee which has too much movement in it to be pre- 
cUe, solhey generally give only the general outlines of 
ihe feeling, but can show its evolution and deydopmeni, 
Chinese authors, maybe, will not succeed in giving such 
a mobile picture of its gradual development^ but they will 
have a far more precise and delicately shaded picture of 
every phase of the evolution considered separately. 
Western works attempt to seem real by all and everj’ 
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means, to the risk of appearing; comtnonplace; they are 
looking for individual, living details, characteristic of only 
one moment or one person. They make the differentiation 
between particular cases by multiplying the number of 
details observed Western authors are inclined to invent 
the subject, so as to have more freedom in building up 
their work. Chinese works are concise and clear. Even 
when reproducing a great number of facts, they do not 
make of them living and individual episodes^ but merely 
note down the elements they need; this allows them to 
deal with very great numbers of facts and persons, and yet 
the work need not seem confused. Yet generally Chinese 
artistic work reduces the elements of its subject to the very 
strict minimum ; from accidental exterior forms they always 
r^velop abstract, generali^jing elements, showing the 
thoughts or the feelings for which the exterior story 
serves only as an illustration. They like historical 
allusions and examples, but not in the way Western 
authors do when they try to revive history in a more 
or less changed and modernized way, unable to reproduce 
me past, since they are taking only the living detail, which 
disappears for ever, and Is unique for every moment and 
every person. Historical allusions in a Chinese work are 
by no means revivals; they are only quotations of well- 
known admkted as characteristic for some eiven 

nuance of thought or feeliog, and known by everybody 
as such. So the author takes them from the immense 
repertory of examples gathered by many centuries of 
literary practice merely to make his thought clear ■ he 
never treats them otherwise than as abstract typical tkses 
apart from personal or circumstantial elements. 

Chinese authors are looking for 
details, but V\ estern authors want them to be numerous 
and diversihed CO make the individuality of the living 
particular case they are seeking to set forth - Chine!w> 
want a demil that will be 

aspect of the case. However fine the nuances may be they 
always seek to make them general; an abstract ob^rvktion 
and not merely a reproduction of occasional and secondan' 
cireumstances. To generalize this remark and see the 
interior aspect of it. one may say that Occidental 
r—c ,h. variety of e4n J aad persSut «hife 
Chinese authors reproduce the variety of feelings and 
thoughts, the first giving the exterior asoert 
aecood thair inten^or iuaos. h™ ,X,h, L™ 
that .0 ,a» i„ eontparing phonotic wXg! 
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one noting down the sounds of words, which is their exterior 
aspect, changing and uncertain; the other noting down 
the meaning of words, which Is their inner content, and 
remains unaltered In all phonetic changes. 

Thus, starting from the data of language and writing, 
we come to the dehnition of the very soul of literary 
creation, h is certain that the characteristics of a litera¬ 
ture are not proper to that art only, but are to be observed 
in every branch of art and spiritual activity of the nation, 
as the expression of its soul. For that reason we can see 
the same elements of notation of characteristic detail, 
abstraction, discontinuity, independent static value of data 
in painting, philosophy, music, and so on. Here a question 
arises: can we pretend that it is the language that has 
guided Chinese mentality on that way, writing being a 
mere consequence of the linguistic system ? 1 certainly 

should answer the question in the affirmative, but it is not 
a thing to be admitted on a simple assertion, and the ques¬ 
tion is certainly too wide to be discussed here. 

{To he continnecl.) 


NETHERLANDS INDIES SECTION 


A MONUMENTAL WORK ON HOLLAND*S 
COLONIAL POLICY 

by Dr. G. J. Renier) 

Mr* a. D. a. De Rat AxGELiNOii tnonutticntal work on 
colonial poUc>% Staaikundig Bddd en Bestuurssorg in 
Nedirlandstk Indi^, is a *■ best seller ’* in Holland, and as 
such It has acquired, through the collaboration of the 
Dutch public, the significance of a social phenomenon 
The success of these three volumes has been prodigious 
Over four thousand sets have already been sold. If one 
takes into account the population of the Netherlands, this 
is equivalent to a sale of several score of thousands of a 
work in three volumes published in the English language. 
As one who hopes to introduce this work to the English- 
speaking public in his capacity of a translator, 1 do not feel 
It my task to express an opinion about Ils intrinsic value: 
lJut 1 welcome the opportunity which the Editor of the 
Asutic Review has kindly offered me of informing the 
English-speaking reader interested in the Far East of the 

gist of the message which has so profoundly stirred the 
UiJich nation. 

East Hol^nd has an Empire with over fifty 
million inhabitants. The problems which arise in so 
important a section of the colonial world are bound to 
reverberate far beyond the territories of Indonesia. The 
solutions applied to these problems, and even more the 
spirit in which these solutions are applied, are of the 
greatest consequence to all colonizing nations. It is 
miporlant, therefore, that the prineiples* which guide the 
»"‘l.'“Goverun,e„, i„ deaJiogwidt the popu- 

the people of the West and those of^S^ IS" 
The difference is merely one of deeree in histA.' i 
■■on. The spirit of d. West hra'ciJST 
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superiority, but it has already passed through the difficult 
stages through which the East, in its turn, is now struggling. 
Meanwhile the East has developed a soul of its own, a soul 
which draws an immense strength from all the graduated 
and intense loyalties that hold the East together and give 
it the peculiar patriarchal and mystical structure that 
characterizes it- Antithesis between these tw‘o w'orlds, 
argues the author, Is either superficial or due to misunder¬ 
standings. If only the atmosphere is cleared, if realities 
are coolly and frankly envisaged, the synthesis of East 
and West is bound to come. This synthesis will not be 
a sheer absorption of the East by the West, a super- 
imposition of an alien culture upon an unwilling foundation. 
Both sides have much to contribute, and out of their 
meeting will come the greatest blessings for the whole of 
mankind. 

The author examines the stages of evolution which have 
already been passed. There have been attempts at syn¬ 
thesis in the Empires of the Ancient World. Evolution 
towards the synthesis has been at work and is still continu¬ 
ing its beneficent activity in many Eastern states, especially 
in Japan, but also in Siam, in China, and elsewhere. In 
these states the leadership towards the new order has been 
undertaken by the ^lite, which represents the spirit of the 
East. Success has been possible, as in Japan and else¬ 
where, or is to be expected, because the religious loyalty to 
the ruler, the representative of the supernatural order, has 
kept his subjects together and made them willingly partici¬ 
pate in the task of progress, which is the task of adapting 
the country to the technique, the trade, the system of w’orld 
communication^;, cand the ideas of the West that can in any 
case not be excluded. Even China, which has done away 
with its divinely appointed ruler, has kept Its piety and its 
social interdependence, which will eventually link the 
various portions of the country tc^ether and enable them to 
make their own individual contributions to cultural evolu¬ 
tion. 

In the colonial world the problem Is not essentially 
dilTerent. There the task of leadership has fallen to the 
Western colonizing nations, which may have come for the 
sake of trade, of interest, if not of plunder, but which have 
had to suy, unwittingly at first, because they have been 
drawn into the vortex of world progress and have become 
gradually aware of their duties of leadership. 

How can the colonizing nations acquit themselves of 
their gigantic task ? In what I consider the most important 
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chapter of his whole work (Pari 1 .^ vol. il, chap, ix.) 
Mr. De Kat Angelino draws what he calls the directing 
lines of the future. The first of these principles consists in 
widening out the social horizon. Synthesis does not start 
with world conferences ora League of Nations organization, 
I t begins by breaking down the partitions that isolate hos¬ 
tile groups. It joins them together by putting the abstract 
notions of patriotism, civic spirit, and love of truth in the 
place of group morality. “ Everywhere the sterile social 
indifference of the populations has to be transmuted into 
interest for outsiders/' 


The second principle of colonial policy consists in obiain- 
ingr the collaboration of the Eastern ilite. It is a mistake 
to imagme that the Eastern temperament is naturally sub¬ 
missive. This only appears to be so owing to the extreme 
dependence of the individual upon the group. Indeed 
‘‘one may safely predict that the greatest difficulty of 
Eastern democracy will be, not Eastern obedience and 
boi the lack of obedience and of readiness 
to serve. The ^lite must realize that instead of fementine 
discontent, it must give the example by which alone 
democracy can be made to harinonize with the mentality of 
the E^t and to agree, at least in its lower structures, with 
the existing order. 

The third principle is that of " differentiation acconJine 
to need, but inside the frame of unity.” Western leaded 
ship has been accused too often of discriminating between 
groups, of dividing in order to rule. As a mattir of fact 
It IS aiming at something entirely different. Without 
giving up any of the lofty ideals of unity, collabomtion and 
democracy, it nevertheless works in each field according to 
Its na,ture. In the Dutch East Indies autonomy and self 
government are being granted to smaller and larger 
lernion^, democratic decentralization and administrative 
^vision ^sed on old Indonesian units are growing apace. 
The Native States and the autonomous village units are the 
best illustration of this policy. Eastern society is en¬ 
couraged to renew itself upon its old bases, but towards 
new achievements, through the co-operative system 
through vilWe banks, and by all other available means’ 
Customary law ts allowed to adapt itself to all changes of 
environment. But always the greater unity must be keot 
in view. Every step towards autonomy and differentiation 
m accordance with needs must be counterbalanced by a 
step towards the great unification which will eventuallv 
substitute for the innumerable local and group loyakiK 
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loyalty towards the greater unit—Indonesia, India, Cochin- 
China 

The fourth principle of reconstruction is that of con¬ 
necting nationalism with the work of reconst ruction^" The 
sterile and destructive nationalism of antithesis must be 
transformed Into a fruitful civic spirit and a constructive 
patriotism animated by the spirit of synthesis. This 
principle determines the direction into which the second 
principle, that of utilizing the indigenous dite, is to be 
guided There can be no full-blown democracy straight 
away. Parliamentary institutions such as have been granted 
in Indonesia and elsewhere are a promise for the future ; 
they are a definite recognition by the authorities that they 
accept the direction in which evolution is moving. But, if 
anything, the parliamentary atmosphere at present is 
dangerous, it makes for words instead of action, and 
causes the ^lite to forget what is its real and immediate 
(ask—that of working at the reconstruction of the social 
edifice from its very foundations. In Indonesia, for instance, 
the 4 lite still leaves the important task of studying customary 
law to Dutch savants, officials, and Jurists. The same 
thing applies to wellnigh every other kind of intellectual 
and socii work. 

Education, of course, will do much to improve this state 
of affairs. It must form the perpetual care of Western 
leadership. The ^lite possesses more knowledge than 
95 per cent, of Westerners themselves, and does not see, 
therefore, why it should be guided by the West. They are 
better acquainted with the weaknesses of the West than with 
those of the East, for never before has a civilization pub¬ 
lished its failures with the frankness of the West. All the 
while the real secret of the West remains completely 
hidden. No wonder, then, that these educated Easterners 
mock in their heart the West which their intellects WcUit to 
imitate, and that they mock in their mind the Eastern 
institutions from which their hearts cannot be torn away. 
The worst fate that can befall a man—the disturbance of 
the harmony between head and heart—visits these people . 
twice over." 

This tragic misunderstanding must be cleared up. It 
must be made clear to the ^ite that the secret of the 
West does not reside in the possession of artillery and of 
technique, The home, the obscure and steady devotion 
of each individual to duty, are, for instance, of far greater 
importance in explaining the success of the WesL 

The fifth principle is that of the transformation of the 
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mechanical structure of Eastern society into an organic 
dispensation. There must be, and in the Dutch East 
Indies there is already growing, a complete reform of 
the administration which will establish a much closer 
contact between the population and officialdom. While 
the administration must realize more and more that 
its task is not merely One of preserving order, but 
of providing for the social needs of the population— 
not in the sense of pure paternalism, but in the sense 
of preparing the population by practical education to 
provide increasingly for its own physical and moral 
needs. 

In connection with the fourth principle, the author 
discusses the extremely interesting question of the duration 
of Western leadership in the colonial world. This question 
involves a gigantic sacrifice on the part of the colonizing 
nations, because the policy of synthesis demands that the 
whole patrimony should be placed in the name of the ward, 
to be transferred to him as soon as he has proved himself 
able to look after his own interests. Complete autonomy 
in the long run cannot avoid separate diplomatic representa¬ 
tion, and the gradual development of relations with other 
states for which the Empire as a whole might not care to be 
responsible. Where blood ties do not exist, the grant of 
dominion status may soon result in a manifestation of even 
sharper divergences. I'his development will probably 
apply to the whole colonial world. The answer, iherefori 
to the question of duration of the Western leadership is a 
supremely delicate one. Yet the Dutch Government has 
not hesitated to give it. '* Western leadership must remain 
until the foundations have been constructed. This implies 
that Illiteracy must have disappeared as a result of a good 
general popular education, as it has disappeared in Ja^n ; 
that the panicularist village spheres must function as 
village autonomies, as conscious organs of the great whole ; 
and that the popular credit system and the cos>perative 
movement must have freed the people from debt, and 
must, by the application of better methods of production 
have called into existence a prosperous population 
and a strong middle classi.'’ This answer is unequi¬ 
vocal, and to translate it into terms of chronology is much 
more the task of the Eastern 6iite than of the Western 
leaders. 

The second part of Mr. De Kal Angelinos work applies 
the general principles be has set out at the end of his first 
part to the particular problems of the Dutch East Indies 
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He successively studies the administrative system since the 
days of the Dutch East India Company^ the system of 
justice, education, social construction, political construction, 
agrarian policy, labour legislation, and taxation. As in 
this volume much matter of detail is given as well as general 
considerations, it incidentally forms a real encyclop^ia of 
infoi^ation concerning the technique of Dutch East Indian 
adniinistratton. 


NOTE 

In the October issue there appeared an 
article by Dr. H. Cohen de Boer on "The 
International LabourOlhoe and the Colonies.” 
The author of this article is the Secretary^ 
General of the Ondememersraad voor Neder- 
tandsch-Indie. 


ARCHEOLOGY IN THE NEAR EAST 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
By Warren R. Dawson, F,iLs.E., f.r.s.l. 


in this journal last year some account was given of the 
exploration of the Royal City of Nineveh, Assyria’s ancient 
capita], that has been carried out during the last hundred 
years.* It was then stated that Dr. R. Campbell Thomp¬ 
son and his colleague. Mr. R. W. Hutchinson, intended, 
during the ensuing winters, to continue their investigations 
of this historic site if the necessary funds should be forth¬ 
coming. It is pleasant to record that thanks to contribu¬ 
tions from the Gertrude Bell Bequest, the Percy Sladen 
Memorial Fund, the Research Fund of the Society of 
Antiquaries, as well as from Mr. O. C Raphael. f.s.a., and 
Miss Eleanor Mull, augmented by a generous donation by 
Sir Charles Hyde, the progress of the work has been 
rendered possible, and Sir Charles Hyde is providing the 
entire cost of two further seasons’ excavations. Dr. 
Catnp^ll Thompson and his colleague have now published 
a detailed account of the results of the season 1927-8, with 
many excellent illustrations, in a communication made to the 
Society of Antiquaries.f 

The site excavated was that of the Assyrian temple of 
Nabu, on the larger mound of Nineveh, dating from the 
eighth-seventh century b.c. The name of the original 
founder is lost, but it is known that the temple was restored 
first by Adadnirari HI. in 788 b.c.. and later by Sargon 

Ashurbanipal. In 612 b.c,, wLn 
Nineveh fell after a long siege to the united forces of the 
Babylonians, Medes, and Scythians, this temple, like all 
the other buildings on the mound, was destroyed by fire 
and the ash-strata that can still be discerned bear witness 
to the great tfeMtle in which the proud city was involved 
A patient examination of all traces has enabled the excava- 


* “ Exploring Royal Ninertb," Asiatic Review, Vol XXV TlIt tn*,, 
^ ^ traftslated into Dutch and 

in the Wetetuclsppehjke Bladen." March, 1010. do axi .l 

tide;« Hel Oppaven^o het VorsteWjke Ni^ivJ/’ 

r-* Temple of Nabti at NineTeh" h« » 

Ciropbell Thompson, M.A„ D.Litt, Frs,A.,and R. W 5 m 

Sold separately, price tss. fid. net. ^ J ana puts 41.65, 
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lors to plan, with a surprising degree of accuracy, the 
genera] lay-out of the temple, and to trace the alterations 
madefrom time to time in its construction,and the occupation 
of its site after the holocaust of 6t2 b.c. It appears that 
the site of Nineveh was not reoccu^Ied until after the 
Macedonian conquest. Greek inscriptions have turned up 
on the site, and Dr. Campbell Thompson found fragments 
of pottery attributable to the first century B.C., and some 
further fragments and two lamps of the first and third cen¬ 
turies A.D., as well as a hoard of silver coins of Bahram V. 
(a-d. 420-438h During the succeeding centuries, there is 
evidence of the occupiuion of the site in a series of deposits 
and buildings covering the six and seventh, and ninth to 
fourteenth centuries a.D i Part of the site had been used as 
a burial place, and a number of tombs, some containing 
human remains, provides evidence of several successive 
periods. A good collection of antiquities was recovered : 
these include inscribed prisms and tablets, pottery, statues, 
and other sculptured fragments and bricks. All these are 
described and admirably illustrated in the plates. Amongst 
the inscriptions, which Dr. Campbell Thompson has 
iranscribed and translated, are some important historical 
texts of Tukultt-Ninurta il. {890 884 b.c), Asburbanipal, 
and other kings. As a specimen, the following may be 
quoted: 

Unto Nabu, the supreme lord, dwelling in Ezida, 
which is in the middle of Nineveh, his lord : Ashur- 
banipal. King of Assyria, the one sought after and 
desired by his great divinity, who at the utterance of 
his behest and the giving of his weighty ordinance in 
the shock of battle cut off the head of Teumman. 
the king of Elam, and, as for Ummanigash, Tam- 
maritu, Pa*e, Ummanaldas, who, after Teumman ruled 
over Elam, by his great command my hand captured 
them and unto the w'^on, the vehicle of my Majesty; 
1 yoked them and by bis great aid throughout at) lands 
I secured what was due to me. In those days the 
court of the Temple of Nabu, my lord, with solid 
limestone its area 1 enlarged. For all time, O Nabu, 
look with joy (thereon), and may it be plying unto 
thee by thy ruled Hue the securing of a life of long 
days for me (and) may thine ordinance go forth that 
my feet be long to tread Erida before thy presence." 

The king in his vanity bids his natron god to look with 
joy “for all time” on his restored temple. Ashurbanipal 
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reigned from 668*626 B.C., and in a short time ( 6 t 3 tt.C.) 
this fair temple was a blackened ruin^such is the fate of 
kings. 

Space forbids a further examination of this important 
memoir. It will be found replete with interest. The 
illustrations and plans are excellently produced, and the 
rich harvest garnered in the season with which it deals 
promises well for the results to be gathered and laid before 
us in future memoirs. Enshrined in permanent publica¬ 
tions and museum galleries, the works of Assyria’s ancient 
kings will indeed endure *' for all ttme," and will meet the 
gaze, not of Nabu and the ancient gods, but of modern 
generations of Europeans who have learned to gather and 
respect them with greater ardour than the divinities for 
whose edification they were planned. 

• * * • ^ 

While Dr. Campbell Thompson and his colleagues were 
exploring the dusty mounds of Nineveh, an expedition 
organized by the University of Chicago was busy in the 
central part of Anatolia, once the seat of another vanished 
power of the ancient East—the Hittite empire of the 
second millennium b.c. The mysterious Hitt ires have 
played a large and, until recently, almost unsuspected pare 
in the destinies of the ancient world. They were at one 
time powerful enough to be a menace even to well- 
organized and well-equipped Egypt; they figured in the 
political struggles of Mesopotamia; and dements of their 
culture have travelled far and wide. Hittite influence 
is obtrusive in early Greek art. 

An interesting and abundantly illustrated report on the 
work of the Chicago Expedition m 1927-28 is now before 
us,* In which the scientific and historical results of the 
explorers are fully and interestingly narrated. It is a far 
cry from Asia Minor to Western Europe, hut. as we are 
told in the introductory chapter r 


During the first millennium b,c., Western peoples 
came for the first time into direct contact with peoples 
from the plains of sou them Russia and from Iran. So 
that period witnessed the beginning of clashes between 
East ^d West, which culminated for the time being in 
the victory of the East in this region. But traces of 
Western cultural influence could never be completely 


* “ Emloraiiom in Hiltite Aaia iliiior, t9?7.aS," fay H, H. Von der 
cwi. uESJ No. 6; 
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eradicated, and now a new wave of peaceful penetration 
has started from the West. 

** So the Hittite question has now become more than 
a trivial) pureljr scientific caprice. 11 has become a vital 
point in our understanding of our own civilization. 
Not as a single people nor as an Isolated culture 
problem are the Hittites of interest to us. In them 
we have now to see one of the most ancient historical 
peoples, living for nearly a thousand years in a land 
which played perhaps the most important part during 
the earliest period of the use of metal; and in addition 
to their native culture we shall probably find In them 
survivals of still older peoples, leading us as far bach 
as the Stone Age.*' 

This paragraph plainly expresses the realization of the 
importance of the contact of peoples In building up the 
civilization of the world. Slowly but surely modem 
investigators are accepting the doctrine, which it has long 
been fashionable amongst archieologists and anthropologists 
to deny, that waves of culture have spread from the great 
civilizations of antiquity which have shaped and modified 
the cardinal customs and beliefs of mankind in far distant 
regions which the older and cruder philosophy long persisted 
in regarding as the spontaneously and independently 
“evolved" creations of each and every civilization and race 
The varied civilizations of today are complex growths in 
which are to be detected powerful grafts from the cultures 
of the ancient world. Such facts of mutual influence can be 
plainly read from this interesting report on a specific area, 
and from its t6o well-produced illustrations- 

The discovery of the tomb of Tutankhamen in tpzz 
called the attention of the world to the civilization of Egypt 
in the Eighteenth Dynasty, and clearly demonstrated the 
wonderfully high level of artistic and material culture that 
had been attained at that period. It Is not generally 
appreciated, however, that in many respects this high 
culture was inferior to that of more than a thousand years 
earlier, for under the powerful Kings of the Fourth to the 
Sixth Dynasties—a period conveniently called the Pyramid 
Age—^a state of civilization was reached which later ages 
neversurpassed. UnderTutankhamenandhispredecessors 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty the city of Thebes was the 
capital of Egypt, but during the Pyramid .^gc the centre of 
government was in Lower Egypt, focussed in the city that 
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was afterwards called Memphis by the Greeks. Of the 
culture of this ancient capital and its times Professor Capart 
and Mim Marcelle Werbrouck have now provided a most 
readable and interesting account in the sumptuous volume 
now before us,* a companion to that which they published 
five years ago on the later city of Thebes.I" All about the 
neighbourhood of Memphis are scattered the vast pyramids 
of the pharaohs, a subject of perennial interest and charm, 
and one also that has irresistible attractions for mystery- 
mongers, as the strange publications of recent years may 
testify. At Gizeh stand the two great pyramids of Kheops 
and Khephren with their smaller neight«ur, that of Myhe- 
rlnus. all of the Fourth Dynasty. At Sakkaia are those of 
Zoser (the *'step*pyramid ") of the Third, and of Unis, the 
two Pepis and Teti, of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties. 
At Abusir, at Meidum, at Dash6r, at Hawara,and at Lisht 
are other pyramids of various sizes and dates. Of all these 
the author gives us a splendid account in which the resources 
of air-photography and of the latest discoveries have been 
fully utilized. In this splendid volume of 415 quarto pages, 
with no less than 391 superbly produced photographs, the 
authors unfold the story of the rise, development, and 
decline of the great Pyramid Age with its wonderful achieve¬ 
ments of art and building which had flourished and had 
reached old age and decline long before the historic era of 
Greece had begun. In a book so well written, so well 
illustrated, and so splendidly printed and produced, we have 
only one regret—there is no inde.x. The addition of an 
adequate index would have greatly enhanced its usefulness. 

“ “Meuipbif ■ i I'Oinbre dei Pywnides,*’ par Jean Capait et Marcelle 
Werbeonck. Bruxelles, cbea Vromant et Cie. 1930. 

t “ITifcbei; la GItHte d’uu grand Pass<V' See Asiatic Review, 
Vol. XXi, Oewber, 1915, pp- 6ji-6j4. 
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INDIA 

FtDHiJiL India. By Cdotwl K. N. Hatsar. c.M.j and K. M- Panikkat. 

{Marlitt Hofkimos.) los. 6d. 

(Rtvitwtd by A. L. SAUsDEfis ) 

This timely and iroportant work is written, as is to be exj^ed from the 
authors* reputation, with praetiical knowledge and great literary abilitj-. 
Their object is to sketch the conditions of a federal system that will 
embrace the Indian SUtes in an all-Indian nadonatity, and to for«^ 
the lines of its development. It is admitted oti all sides, they saj, tlmt 
“ the Constitution of India, if it is to include th* States, will ha%e to 
federal in form/* That is true, but one may demur to then fuitber 
deduction that “this implies that the Central Authority would have to 
he created by agreement between the federating States , , , woidd 
exercise only the powers specifically allotted to it by the Constitunoa or 
those naturally flowing thmefrom, all other powere being exercised by 
the constituent States." The creating Authority can only be the Bnbsh 
Parliament, and the doctrine that ultimate and residuary powers next^ m 
the constituent States is not implied in the term “ federal." According 
to the nomenclature of the dispute which culminated in the Americaii 
Civil >Var, the name " federal ’* asserts the supreme authority of the 
Union, and "confederate” stands for State rights. The parammmtq- 
of the Government of India has been lately challenged on behalf of the 
States before the Butler Committee, but without success. It « not so 
much the authority of successive Viceroys—of Hastings. Dalhousie, 
Cufxon, and Reading—as practical necewity that entails patamnontey. 
It is impossible to s-isuaJixe the States as independent integral sovereign¬ 
ties Geographical considerations alone put that out of the question. 
Equally impossible, as the authors say truly, is a unitary centraU^ 
Government for the whole of India, including the States." Federahon 

is the only solution. _ . ■ i. ,l 

The authors make illuminating and instructive compansons inth othm 
federal systons—the U.S.A., Imperial Germany, Australia, Switmrland, 
and others. Comparison with Russia is hardly p^blo. « (hm no 
rights, private or commuiial, exist outside the will of the Central Junta. 
whatev« paper Constitutions may say. Germany »the nearest analogy; 
like India, its States am vastly different in rise and vary m origins and 
history. Unfortunatelv it is not a very encouraging comparison. The 
Holy Roman Empire has been the world's greatest political failure, and 
Germany’s relations with neighbouring natiems have usually been as 
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aggressor or aggressed. Federal [nciiji starts with a good working Con¬ 
stitution. Its weak point is the absence of .in independent tribunal to 
enforce, inter atia, the rights of individual States against the Central 
Government. This is a reai grievance, and oiir autbois bring out irith 
force and deamesg the necessity for a Supreme Court, above the Eiecutive, 
for this if for no other purpose. Surfi a Court, indeed, is actually at 
hand in the Judicial Committee of the Pri\>- Cdimcil. 

What is specially to be cominencled in thU book b its conciseness and 
dir^ness. There is so much loose talking and thinking about India’s 
iwhbcal future that it is well to focus attention on indiiiduaJ problems 
like tho« of relationships with the Pnnets. The authors have performed 
this ta,&k admirably. 


CuLAU Singh : Fdundur or KASUitw. By K. il. P.mikkar. {Af^,ti,t 
uephttsfiri.) ys. 6s. net. 

iRet>imrd by L. F. Rushbrook U’iluahs.) 

Mr. Pimiitltar has the pen of a ready writer, and the tale of his books 
IS remarkable. But whether he produces a historical monograph a 
political essay or a new consritution. he is always re.idable and not 
infrequ^tly illuminating. !n the present work he has been so fortunate 
as to fill a distinct gap m the history of India; for GuJab Singh, thouab 
playing no mconsiderabk part iri the drama of hjs time, has so far lacked 
a ^lographcf. FJmty of material has for long been available, and the 
only conclusion to he drawn is that hitherto no one has been sufficiently 
mterested to undertake the task. It is true that the carW nineteenth 
wnhiry js a depressing period in the history of the Punjab) vet durim- 
that time great events were in the womb of the future, the understanding 
o H ich dffpends in no small dc^ee upon a knowledge of the droim- 
staii^ Of their inception. GuJab Singh was destined to occupy a 

potion near the ^tm of things; and, accordingly, the record of hU 
career m well worthy of study. ^ 

Th^uthor of this book, although no hero-worshipper, seems to me ,o 
ha™ tjsen mfecied m some degree by the partisan spirit of biography 
True, he makes no .rttenpl to depict Gulab Singh as a saint but he Lds 

distiiwioti between eminence and greatness? Eminent Gulob Sinnh 
^amly w.is; he excelled in just those qualities which in his dav aJd 
hour were the prerequisites of sirotss. Vet to be ercat a mm' ™ . 
•neasure up to the standards of greatness; and these are less dependmt 
upon the form mqnwfltardy aisumed bv the struggle to survive ihi!^ nt™ 

eMdemn or wquit on tho .tcength of Ih, ev-idonn befor. hi ^'.'1 

-x.'r,r:r;4 

Mr. PonLkta, [wfomrf hi. b,I, «lici.„,l,. 




jRrt^i^s and 


i7r 

eiplcx3fic} for all daie the raj-th of the sale ** of Kaikniir. In hia pages 
Gubb Singh stands out eu a cwnpeteni genera^ a subtle diplomatt an 
intelligent adpilfiistrator, and a successful arrJvine^m all fonr capacities 
well worthy of the study which Mr. Paniycar has made of him. But I 
(Jo not feel I know Gulab Singh much more indinately than I did before 
I read the book; I only know in more detail what he did^ This, it is 
true, is worth knowingt and I thank the author for telling me. 


Tales from toe PAWdiATANTStA. Translated from the Sanskrit by 
Alfred Winiams. (Oxford i BiackwfiL) /S- 6d. net. 

Miss O- Newbolt*) 

Pathetic interest attaches to this fine tfansbticMi of the fables of the 
Panchatantrap for the author, Mr. Alfred Williams^ died tn tragic cirimni- 
stanccs shortly before the %'olume went to press. His life-history' ts one 
of extraordinary interesr>» Botn of humble par^tage,^ he worked as a 
blacksmith In a village near Swindon* Endowed with remarkable 
Intellectual gifts and a delicate sense of the beauty of poetry, he 
studied tiie Classics to such gix>d purpose that bis translations into 
English verse earned the praise of some of the greatest scholars of the 
day. He was entirely self-tutored J hh books were bought with what 
money he saved, and hk only time for study was after work at the forge 
was ended. 

It was during the war, when, having vxilunteered for military service^ 
though physically unfit, he served as a gunner in India, that his interest 
in Oriental literature was aroused. All the keenness and energy that he 
had given to the study of Greek and Latin he now applied to the study 
of Sanskrit, and It was attended by the same measure of success* 
The present volume is the outrotne of the labours of Williams in 

this field. 

Had it not been for his sudden death in April, ipjo* Mr. VVOIbitis' 
name would have appeaml In the Civil Pensions List for the year, in 
fitting fecognition of the fact that he had given hitnself freely so that 
the country might benefit by his intellectual gifts. 

The Panchatantra, though one of the most famous books of all timesi 
b not well known in England* Its ariginal source is Indian* anti it 
shares in cummpfi with aU tales from the East the drawback, in Western 
eyes at leasL that its character is too iniiolved and complex to hold the 
Interest of the readea^. Each fable has an iiaserted and apparently 
disconnected inner fable which b in itself a thing complete, and these 
are |oined, up by verses and which to the estem ntindi 

divert attention from the main theme and detract from the interest of 
ihe boot . 

Ml IViliiams has surmounted this dilbculty by detaching each fable 
from its framework and presenting it as a talc in itself. In his modest 
preface he fi^kly confesses that he has used the pnimng-knife liberally; 
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but tbe pruning is so skilfully done thit it in no way disfigures the 
origiual narralive. 

His selection is wide and varied, and his phrasing in every case happy 
in its discriminadofj. It is easily understood tujw, through translations, 
the Panchatantra exercised surfi a great influence on the literature of 
Westem Asia and meduETal Europe. Though tht^ Oriental setting, 
carefully preserved by Mr. Williams, makes the tales, at Erst sight, 
unfamiliar, yet on closer examination they may be found to be the same 
as some of the best-known stories prevalent in Europe. For example, 
the fable of the mongoose has points of close sinjilarity with the story of 
Gelert the hound, while ueither the tale of the Geese and the Tortoise 
nor the Mouse and the Elephant is wholly unknown to the folklore of 
Europe. Each fable has its moral, though the author kindly refrains 
from pointing it, and each deals with human nature in all ib aspects, 
making ua icaliise how very much alike we ate now and two thousand 
years ago. 

It u difficult to be discriminating with so much excellent material from 
which to choose, but some of the wisest and mast dramatic tales are told 
of animals, .\mong the best of these is the story of the Grateful 
and Thankless Man- 

The book is further enhanced by the sympathetic illustr.ations in black 
and white hy Miss Peggy Whistler. The Panchatantra in its new form 
IS, m fact, such an attractiv-e volume that it shotdd become a popular 
favourite with the new generation as it has been for many generarions in 
the past. 


A HrsTOKV OF TnE Fine Art is Inoia and Cevloh. By Vincent Smith, 
Second edition revised by K, de B- Codringtoo. (Oxford: Tht 
Chffodca Prejs, 1530.) Price ^^3 3s. 


{Rninved iy K. M. Panikxar.) 

The cultural and aesthetic value of Indian art was until recent rir^ ^>^| 
denied total recognition in Europe. The opinion was frankly expressed 
that no fine art worth the name existed in India. In fart, so eminent an 
authority and one who knew the life and character of the people of India 
« intimately as Sir George fiirdwood declared not many years ago that 
sculpture and painting were '* unknown as line arts in India.” Another 
authority declared that ” the debased quality of Indi.in sculpture deprived 
It of all interest as a phase of fine art. ” If, with regard to the sculpture 
painting and architecture of Hindustan, a dilTeRnt npinion is now held' 
that is due to the persistent eflforts of a group of artists and critics who 
havw attempted to study sympathetically and with discrimination the 
vanousjispects of Indian art and to expound its qualities with enthusiasm 
to tlie European public. 

spI^iwr'Thi" main 

speaahrts. The archaologist studied the ancient moniuncnts, classified 
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thcmp and by photographs and drawings made the wort of th& Indian 
archUcct a^'aiLabk for study and appreeiadod. S[nillar was the case 
with paintings. The result was that a cocnprehensii^c description oi the 
different aspects of Indian art was not available to the general public. 
The value of the present volume lies In this fact. 

Mr^ Vincent Smith was essentially a historian,, whose main interest lay 
in the collection of available material and m its pr^ntation in a chrono¬ 
logically consecutive form. This method of dealing with the art-history 
of India is open to many defects^ but it has the great merit of relating 
the artistic achievements of a country to its political history, and thus of 
making it more intelligible to those who are not familiar with the history 
of India. 

When the first edition of this work was published in ipii, many fields 
of Indian art which are now well knowTt were stilJ practically unexplored. 
At that time very little was known of the Hindu sculpture and architecture 
in Sianip Kambbojap and Javn* The cave paintings of Bagh and the 
archicology of the South had not been taken up for detailed study. But 
Vincent Smith brought together from the point of view of the historian all 
that was known at that timep^ and made the results of half a centur)' of 
desultory but important archmological studies available to the general 
publiCn 

The present revised edition tries to preser^^e the great merit of Smith's 
Original which was that it presented a conspectus of Indians fine 

art rather than a detailed description of it. The technical analysis of 
the different arts and styles—of sculpture, architecture and painting—was 
not attempted by htmr That is a work for the specialisit technically 
qualified in each of these branches. Vincent Smith kept strictly to the 
descriptive and historkat treatment of his subject, Mr. Codrmgton has 
wisely preserved this characteristic of Vincent Smithes work. 

In other respects the revision has been radical and thorough^ and it has 
been done with great skill. Mr, Codrington has substantially reduced 
the she of the volume by eliminating a great deal of repetition which 
marred the interest of the original volume. Such repetition was perhaps 
inevitable owing to the separate treatment of the history of iCtilptuie 
from the history of architecture. A more important and wclccme improve¬ 
ment is the rearrangement of chapters and the discarding of dynastic 
periods as the basis of division. The rearrangement and the necessary 
rewriting have been done by Mr. Codringtem in a maimer which will elicit 
unstinted admiration. The changes in the text haii'e also necessitated 
changes in the illustrations; their positions have been altered, and they 
have been placed in such a way as to help the reader better to appreciate 
the description. The large number of new illustrations add to the value 
of the book. 

The editor is t^reful to state that the portion dealing with Indian 
pointings k intended only to be introductory and gencraL That may 
explain the inadequate space de^'oled to the description of the Bagh caves 
in Gwalior. The artistic importance of the paintings in the Bagh caves 
have only recently attracted due attention. Another and more important 
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point of critidsm ij the inadequate attention devoted to the portrait 
sculpture of South JndJa> It is now known that the South Indian temple 
sculpture was remarkable for its toa^ihcent portraiture of historical 
personages, especially the great Chola and Madura Kings. There is an 
allusion to the contemporary brass image of Krishna Deva Raja, but it is 
astonishing that rto mention is made of the remarkable group of statues 
of the JJaick Rulers of Madura. On the whole, Vincent Smith is less 
than just to South Indian art, btsth architecture and sculpture. Few who 
have studied the best examples of South Indian sculpture will endorse the 
view of the author (which evidently is accepted by Mr. Codrington also) 
that, though " remarkable for its ertormnus quantity, fantastic character, 
often d^enerating into grotesque and marvellous ekboratitm, rarely, if 
ever, exhibits the higher qualities qf art." It may be hoped that when 
another edition of this dasdc work is called for, these dehdendes will 
be removed. On the whole, however, it may be said that Mr. Codrington 
deserves every congratulation for the successful manner in which he has 
performed his delicate and difficult task of revising and bringing up to 
date a work which in spite of Its defects had fotuid acceptance among all 
who are interested in the study of Indian art. 


Maubtan India (L'Inde auk Temps des Mauevas), Par Louis de la 
Vallfe Poussin. Time VL, HIstoire du Monde. (Paris : Bfitettrd.) 


[Reiitwti by K. M. Panikkau.) 

The object of the series of which the book under review Is the sixth 
volume is to provide a compendious history of the world, written bv 
rceogniicd authorities on each period and country, and assimilating as far 
as possible latest researches of specialists. The project is undoubtedly 
encycJopasdic in conception, but its value depends gre.’itly on the merit of 
each independent mlume more than even on the general plan. Monsieur 
Eugene Cavaignac has been fortunate In securing the ooltaboration of 
eminent scholars, whose authority to write on the periods they have chosen 
ft Oulc} be denied by ainyone. 

In the present volume Professor de la Vallfe Poussin deals with the 
histcrrv of India frem ihe tinae of Cbandragupta to that of 

Kanishta; that is roughly 400 years (325 b . c , to a . d . 75). Of a|] the 
penods of andent Indian history, this is perhaps the best known. In 
addition to the foreign soufces available from the writing of Megasthenes 
and other Greek writers, the historian of this period is fortunate in 
possessing the great edicts of . 4 fioka, and a generally reliable Buddhist 
tradition preserved In Pali texts. Besides, the discovery of the Arthasastra 
of Kautilya has helped the historian to understand the social and political 
organization of the period. 


The penod In itself is important from many other points of view. It 
witnessed the spread of Buddhism all over India, smd the surnrisinp 
activity which carried the religion of the Enlightened One to 
the Western cmmtnes. and to Ceylon and Burma. The stupas at Sanchi 
and .Amaravat, and the great A.^kan Pillars proclaim the great art^c 
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Lmpulse which we associate with Buddhisiti. Xor was the period 
exclusively Buddhist In its interests. The and the Fastipaia 

religion oomc Into great prominence at this pericid. More important 
perhaps than these is the process of iinlltcatiDn bet^veen the North and 
the Southp which stamps this period as the mwt important in Indian 
history. It is doubtful whether in the tiine of Asoka x^r^an mfiuence 
had spread to any extent to the South. By the ilrst century a.d. South 
India had dehnitcLy taken ibs place in the general social and political 
organisation of India. 

^fonsieur de la Poussin has made full use of all available 

material in Tcconstructing for the genera! reader the political and religicuifl 
history of India during this most important periodp HU work begins 
with a discussion of the date of Faninin which tends to be inconclusive. 
The argument of European writers about Paniiii Is based on the fact that 
the word yavanct meaning Greekp occurs in the grammar- One school of 
writers have held that this is conclusive proof that Panlni could not be 
earlier than Alscander^ whose raid on the Punjab took place in J27 o-g. 
Against this point of view it is argued that the Greeks were known to 
India long before Alexanderp and the word ymf^na itself is an adaptation 
of the Persian fomiK and was indiscriininately used for all foreigners 
coming from the North-West Frontier* 

Monsieur de la Vall^ Poussin is on firmer ground when he deals with 
political history. The chapters devoted to the Maury a Emperors are 
exhaustive both from the |>oint of ^rew of narration and of a discussion 
of biblic^aphy. But the author is at his best on his own familiar field 
of Buddhifit eoclesiastical history. The disquisition on Buddhism in the 
epoch of Asoka is an erudite and masterly suricf of a very difficnlf 
subject^ and will be oonsidcred by al] students 3% the most valuable 
portion in the work- 

Pcjst-Mauryan polidcnl history Is enshrouded in darknesSi and the 
author makes no attempt to construci a consecutive narrative out of it. 
Any such attempt must largely be based on hypotheses of doubtful value- 
Tlie Puranic lisbi of the kings who succeeded the Mauryas is discussed ; 
but^ ss the author rightly remarks^ the period is important not for its 
kingSp but because it is the period des grands constriurtions bouddhiques 
par les dons des bourgeois ci cJcs corporations.” The stupa of Sanchi, 
which is the great monument of this period^ is of the highest importance 
both to the student of Indian art and to the historian of Buddhism. As 
Monsieur de la Vallfe Poussin pdnts out» the historian of Buddhism 
learns many things from Sanchi, notably that Buddhism was not 
exclusively monastic- 

The chapters dealing with Barbarian invasions and of the penetradon 
cl (he Greets of Badtria are also of supreme interest- There is an 
exceHent map whkh adds greatly to the value of the book. 
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DaW 7<: iN IsTJiA, By Sii Francis Younghiisband. Sftirruty,) 

IQS. 5 d. net. 

L. F, RxJSttBtoofi Williams.) 

The subdtk of this bDok^ “ British Purpose and Indiiii Aspiration/' 
plainly reveals its scope ond intention^ It is designed to explain to 
readers qnfanuliar with the technical details of the Indian problem the 
fundamental elements necessary for its appreciation. Sir Frands divides 
iris survey irito two principal portions. The longer of the two compriges 
Ivvelve chapters^ which deal broadly and humanly with the rise of Endian 
nationalism out of the conditions produced by British rulc^ as well as 
with the difficulties, commtmah political, and military, whkh must be 
dealt with before the national maverDcnt can achieve its aspirations. 
The sacond and shorter portion of the book oonsists of seven chapters, 
treating of those elements necessary to otmplete the picture in ccrtaiii 
respects- At first sight, there would appear but little in conunon between 
chapters devoted successively to Indian spirituaiityr to Tagpre, to Gandhis 
to Indian women, to Badhakrishnan, and to Sadhu Sundar Sbgh, just 
as there wouhl seem little reason. In a book devoted so largely to an 
estimation of moral valuesp to name the first portion '* Political while 
cofifinijig the title Spiritual to the second portion. But the author 
has a definite ideal behind this somewhat elastic arrangement^ which 
comes to light plainly in the last chapter^ He discerns^ in the connection 
of Britain with India^ the purposeful working of a great world-process, 
having fw its object the union of all that is best in the Fast and in the 
West for the creation of spiritual conditions more perfect than those 
whkh now exist. 

** England and Intlia,” Sir Francis w rites, both think that they have 
a miftsiem from God. But thU does not mean that either one or the other 
must be wrong. Both may be right- They may clash at timeSi but the 
clasi) will only result in a purilocation of motive and a higher aspiration. 
Both may hart a mission from God+ And they may unite. British 
purpose in India may combine with Indian purpose in India^ And both 
may be harmonued with that Divine purpose which is actuating the 
universeK Both may be making towards the Kingdom ol God."^ 

It h this lofty conception that underlies the main purpose of the 
book, whkh is an appeal for comrad^ip between the peoples of the 
two countries. Sir Francis does not luinimue the difficulties that will 
have to be faced and overcome before a better understanding between 
Britain and India can be established; but he emphasizes a truth which 
is hardly to be repeated too often—nafnely, that the preset unhappy 
alienation of sympathies depends far more upon spiritual than upon 
material factors. He beUeves, and I think he is right in believing, that 
the hard and indeed brutal facts of whkh we bear so much can only he 
mitigatefl if Britain and India jointly determifie neither to e^-ade them 
nor to be mastered by them, but to subdue them to a commem purpotse- 
If once the spirit of comradeshipH which still today fortunately unites 
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50 Duny individual Indians and Britona, can be extended From the 
spfiere of privale netdtiDJishjps into the reo^Lm of public life„ it is cert3.in 
that difficulties now apparent 1 3 r Insoluble can be attacked in a manner 
wlijch will rcital them for what thejr are-—elemcntsp and formidable 
dements^ in the problefti^p but not the problem itself^ 

It is only necessary to say of this noble book that it is likely to con¬ 
tribute more direetty than anything el$ft as yet written to the achievement 
of this purx^ose. 


Mi Indian Plav in London ? Tut Toy-Caet. 

The story of the Ime of a rich courtesan for a poor but upright 
Brahmin Is one of the most popular themes in India. The Mrichakati 
of King Sudraka» translated for the English stage Toy-Cart^ by 
Arthur Symon?! owes its popularity to the touching simplicity of the 
episode and the charm and personality of the characters in the story. 
Of all the Indian classical dramas^ ic Toy-Cart is undoubtedly the 
most suited to the English tastes^ and Arthur Symons' translation keeps 
in an extraordinary degree the beauty of the odginaL 

Its presentation at the Lyric by Sir Nigel Playfair (in conjunction with 
Franklin Dyall and Arthur Hardy) left nothing to be desired from the 
point of view of reproducing on the English stage the abnosphere of the 
period with which the play deals. Franklin Dyall as Chamdattii and 
Arthur Hardy as Makreya seem to have cat^ht the spirit of Brahmin- 
hood 1 and thdr interpretation of the characters was not merely oon- 
vincing* but altogether in tune with the whole conceptian of the play*^ 
Migs Madeleine Carroll In the rdle of Vasant Sena played that difficult 
part brilliantly^ and the su£x:es5 of the play was mainiy due 10 her 
exceptional talents. 

We hope that the crowded houses which witnessed the perfortuance 
and the large measure of popularity it achieved during the week it was 
performed wDI persuade Mr. Franklin Dyall to produce it again at 
an early date in a West End theatre^ A play like the Toy-Cart desersies 
wider appreciationt which it would no doubt receive if producal on the 
London stage. K. 


The Key of Progbess. A Sun.'ey of the Status and Conditions of 
Women in India, {Oxfyrd Umv^rsffy PrasJ^ 

i^Reviciufd A RtCITEY^) 

People in England and America who read " Mother India " must have 
felt the need of a more detailed and dispassionate pr^ntment of die 
facts. They will be gtatefuLto the National Union of Sodetlea for 
Equal Citirenshipr and to Caton and her collaboratorsi for the 
pr^uction of the ** Key of Progress.*^ This book presents an ^Luthorita- 
VOL* XXVll. M 
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live statfliBcnt of the positiini of women in India todiT, drawn partly 
from published material, partly from answers to a oompreheiuive 
qucstiotmain! whicb has been widely diculated in India. It dcaU in 
separate chapters with education, health and sanitation, women in public 
life, hdine and marriafie, women in rural life, women in industry, and 
social evils. Each of these chapters has been written by or in mllabora- 
tioci with recognised espeits. Each chapter oonlains a description of the 
present position, supported by statistics, and constructive proposals for 
improvement. The final chapter summaiizcs tbse propraals, and there 
are two appendices dealing with the dependants of Indian soldiers and 
the Report of the Simon Commission in so far as Its recommendatioos 

affect Indian women. ^ 

The booh is carefully dccumentcd, and Hintains an excellent biblio¬ 
graphy for the use of those who wish to study different aspects of the 
pTob]eni+ 

In a book of this sire there is no room for the description of parti^lar 
cases Or for appeals to sentiment, but there is no lack of vivid writing, 
and Miss Caton has succeeded in avoiding the pitfall of the bluebock 

style. • I V 

Lady Irwin in a foreword writes: i am profoundly convinced that 

tbe future of that great country largely depends on the education and 
welfare of the women of India, and 1 have found that this view is widely 
shared by both men and women in India," 

This survey establishes clearly that the chief obstacles to progress are 
the wdght of social tradition, reinforced among large sections of the 
people by religious sartedon, and the lack of aderjuate public funds to 
develop the social services. The very antiquity of the forms of Hindu 
dviliratioii, of which Indians are justly proud, adds enomm^ly to the 
strength of those cmtsenralive forces whkh are opposed to social reform. 
It is no easy task to uproot a custom, such as that of early marriage, 
which has persisted untouched by political and economic changes for 
more than two thousand years. About 9 per cert, of Indian girls are 
married before the age of ten and 50 per cent, before the age of fifteen. 
Again, ’* poverty is the most fundamenlal and widespread of India's 
problems." The poverty of the Indian peasant is proi^rbiai, and By 
per cent, of the population of British India live in villages. " The value 
of India’s average yield per acre has been computed to be half that of 
Italy, two-fifths that of France, one-third that of Egypt, and only a 
quarter that of Japan." The significance of these facta is apparent 
when it is reallfcd that land revenue provides the bulk of the local and 
provincial funds from which the edocarioin and health services are main. 
tained. In the past the available resources have been chiefly devoted to 
meet tbe more insistent demands for hoys' cducaocn, but the Hartt^ 
Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission has definitely recom¬ 
mended that " in the interest of the advance of Indian education as a 
whale, priority should now be given to the claims of girls* education in 
every (choue of expansinn." 

This authoritative pronouncement is of happy augury for the future. 
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Anotber bopcftil to which freqtitnt reference will be found in chb 
book, ts tbe emergence of a body of enlightened Indian ladiej^ voidng 
in the Press aiid on the platforrn the dalms of Indian womanhood- 
The wamcn^i movement doe» not lack leaders at thi^ 5tage» and their 
influence is great in proportion to their number?; it is to be hoped that 
these will continue to be forthcnming as the scope of activities 
Perhaps the most fundamental need is that of spadework. The 
educadon, health and welfare of Indian women, urban and nirah depend 
ultimately on tbe service of iriembers of their own ses+^' 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDIA 
Bv Sir Verney Lovett, 

[" Tbft Ccvemment oi India have imited Sir Arthur the 

Director of the Economic and Financial Section of the League of Nations 
SecretirLatp to visit India In order that thev m^f consult him,"— 
December 2.] 

Economic conditions in India call for most anxious atten¬ 
tion, as just now the phenomenal slump in world prices for 
all coniinodiues has seriously lowered the value of India's 
agricultural exports, and simultaneously a civil dis¬ 
obedience movement, prompted by political considerations 
and aimed at the destruction of British trade, has dania|^ed 
and is still actively damaging the whole economic organiza¬ 
tion of the country. As the financial member of the 
Govemor-Generars Council said In August last: “At a 
time when India would have suffered in any case from the 
restriction of her export market, she has to bear the 
additional paralyzation of her home market. This double 
shock must have effects which may last for a long time/' 
Nor is this all, for the difficulties of the present and future 
are aggravated by the unemployment, or scarcity of 
remunerative employment, which hangs like a heavy cloud 
over dense populations in certain areas and has long 
depressed the educated middle class. “ Everything in 
short," write the Linlithgow Commission, “that we have 
advocated for the material advancement of the people will 
merely postpone the effects of the growing pressure of the 
population on the soil,” So much for the rural masses; 
and Professor Coalman’s " India in 1928-9” tells us that 
unemployment among the educated classes constitutes a 
problem which is becoming more and more serious every 
year* “ Higher education is still predominantly of the 
literary type, and the majority of graduates look either to 
the law or to some form of clerical employment for a liveli¬ 
hood, Probably nine graduat^ in ten of Indian universi¬ 
ties look to Government service in the first place for a 
living; and if they are disappointed in their hopes in this 
quarter, their outlook is not a very promising one. Ever)' 
year the universities, colleges, and high schools turn out 
many thousands of educated youths In excess of Govem- 
meni or public jobs available. Among the members of 
what \yc might term the educated middle class there is 
undeniably severe distress on account of unemployment, 
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and in very many cases, even when employment has been 
found, its remuneration is very meagre and often less than 
that obtained by the higher classes of artisans. 

“Obviously new avenues of employment are needed; 
and the grow^ of Indian industry and the rise of new forms 
of indnstiy in this country ought to provide these openings 
in future/* 

Let us take the case for the masses first. In their chapter 
headed “ Rural Industries and Labour ” the Linlithgow 
Commission show that from the agricultural point of view 
the problem is to lessen the pressure on the land, and more 
especially the extreme pressure in Bihar, in the deltaic 
areas of Bengal and Madras, and In four divisions of the 
United Provinces. There is no reason to expect that large- 
scale industry will develop in these areas to an extent 
capable of offering agriculturists an alternative of per¬ 
manent industrial employment. Some development of 
industries concerned with the primary processing of agri¬ 
cultural products may be expected, but will be seasonal in 
character, and will therefore only afford part-time occu¬ 
pations for a small number of cultivators. The essential 
condition for relieving the pressure on land is mobility, and 
the question arises how far the free movement of popula¬ 
tions is impeded by Government regulations, defective 
communications, or their own inertia. No impediment is 
offered anywhere in India to a labourer migrating on his 
own initiative and at his own expense; but there are 
statutory obstacles to recruitment for the Assam tea- 
gardens which, the Commission think, might he withdrawn. 
They observe that, although communications in India 
by road, rail and river are now sufficiently good to secure 
for labour full mobility over long distances, and travelling 
is cheap enough to allow labour to move with ease every 
year between North Bihar and Calcutta, Orissa and 
Calcutta, Bombay City and the rural districts, from the 
uplands of the Madras Presidency to the rice lands of 
the Kistna and Godaveri deltas, and more permanently 
between Madras and Burma, and from the Chota Nagpore 
plateau to the tea gardens of Assam and the Bengal Duars, 
permanent migration does not take place to anything like 
the extent which might have been expected, in view of con¬ 
siderable seasonal migration and of the congestion of rural 
populations in various parts of the country. This inertia 
is due first to the reluctance of cultivators to leave their 
holdings, however small, even though they may have to 
supplement their incomes by working as labourers, and 
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next to^ their indebtedness to villag^e money-Senders who 
for obvious reasons put every possible obstacle in the way 
of cmi|fration. “ Then too/' say the Commission, ** there 
is the important factor of ill*health. A population which 
suffers extensively from chronic malaria and pook^vorra 
cannot be expected to display that energy which w'ould 
accept and triumph over the risks incidental to the pioneer. 
... In certain areas migration is impeded by malaria or 
want of water. Such conditions should be investigated and 
improved and definite schemes of colonization should be 
introduced.'* 

It is obvious^ however, that no schemes of colonisation 
of waste lands or disafforested areas can be worked in India 
without considerable State expense, and that any scheme 
can only prove effective if the particular people concerned 
are likely to make good emigrants. In capacity of this 
kind Indian populations vary considerably. 

Skilled or unskilled labourers who can pay their own 
way can leave India when they please. But since the 
pacing of the Act of 1932 the emigration overseas of 
assisted skilled or unskilled labour has for political reasons 
been so strictly controlled by the State that for the purpose 
of relieving congested populations it has ceased to count. 
On this subject the Linlithgow Commission comment at 
length from the point of view that every possible avenue 
to a better life should be freely opened to the labourer. 
They further note the increasing fragmentation of the 
holdings of agriculturists and the desirability of providing 
subsidiary employment in the villages. Mr. Gandhi's 
prescription is the universal use of the spinning wheel and 
the revival of the wear of "khaddar” (hand-spun and 
hand-woven cloth). This, he contends, not only affords 
the simplest and quickest means of utilizing idle man- 
pow'er, but can solve the problem of “ the educated youth 
wandering aimlessly in search of employment." l/nfor- 
tunately, however, spinning attracts neither the average 
peasant nor the educated youth. The hand-loom industry 
IS still of great importance to the national economy, but is 
unremunerative, and fails to supply wear which can on its 
own merits compete in popularity with factory products 
and foreign fabrics. The whole Question of subsidiary or 
home industries is fully discussed by the Linlithgow Com¬ 
mission, who make useful suggestions. 

now to the old and difficult problem—how to 
provide for "the educated youth wandering aimlesslv in 
search of employment,” On Januar>’ 28,1926, this quesffon 
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was fully discussed in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi 
on the motion of a private member. The Government was 
enjoined to “ grapple with the evil.*' Instructive speeches 
were made by Mr, Calvert, Registrar of Cooperative 
Societies in the Punjah, and by Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, a 
veteran Bengali politician. The former pointed out that 
in all factories in India for every too persons employed, 3 
held superior posts, 26 represented skilled labour and 71 
unskilled labour. There was practically no unemployment 
among skilled labour, and in the Punjabi at any rate, a 
sufficient supply of unskilled labour could not be found 
within the boundaries of the province. If it were desired 
to find further employment for persons who aspired to hold 
superior posts of direction and supervision, capital, enter¬ 
prise, confidence, and labour, skilled and unskilled, must 
be procured and got together. The potential capital was 
there. Only the other day the financial member of the 
Governor-General's Council had told them that there were 
about 22 crores of rupees {i6i millions sterling) in the 
post office savings bank which might be directed to indus¬ 
trial enterprises if there were more confidence. In the 
last forty years, too, the amount of gold absorbed in India 
was 484 crores. If only a portion of this had come into 
the country in the form of machiner)' for industries, there 
would not have been this complaint of unemplojinent. 
The capital in Government investments in railways and 
canals approached 600 crores, whereas the total paid up 
capital of all joint stock industrial companies was only a 
Ittde over roo crores. So the Government was the largest 
employer of labour in India. What was needed in the 
country was not merely search for emplojnment, but reso^ 
luViOH to find wofk^ by per son al enterprise . The idea of 
foreign capital being invested in India and providing 
employment there was disliked. But if local capital hung 
back, why should foreign capital not come forward as, 
in fact, the opportunities for local enterprise were limitless ? 
New industries w*ere springing up in Punjab villages, but 
when you saw' a small village foundry', ora flour mill or 
oil engine driving a chaff-cutter, y'ou found that the person 
in charge was not a college youth, but an ironsmith or a 
carpenter. The real problem was to get together capital 
of which there was plenty, enterprise rvhich was not so 
plentiful, skilled labour of which there w*as a marked 
scarcity, and the confidence of the investing public. 
Various speakers attributing unemployment to foreign 
rule and to defects in the existing systems of education 
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charged the Government with “ Litter disregard of this vital 
question.” The late Lala Lajput Rai said that, although 
the standard of comfort and life had riseiij the masses were 
not so prosperous as they were supposed to be, and the 
educated classes in particular were suffering a great deal 
from lack of employment because they had been brought 
up under a system which unfitted them for any practical 
Work in life^, taking them away from their old occupations, 
but not fitting them for new and economically profitable 
pursuits, A different note, however, was struck by Mr. 
Bipin Chandra Pal. The middle class, he said, was that 
class Tvhich had engaged itself for generations past in 
literarj' or quasi-literary pursuits. Middle class unemploy¬ 
ment was not only an economic but also a political problem, 
^ a discontented, disappointed middle class caused unrest 
lower down and created revolution. The problem in India 
largely due to the mentality of the middle classes them¬ 
selves. “ The young man,” he said, “ who is turned out 
of our colleges and universities does not wish to engage 
himself m hard manual labour; he wants to be the head of 
Other labourers; he wants to be a boss of labourand not a 
teal labourer himself, » . * Unless you are able lo change 
the mentality of our people, unless we change the entire 
social system which is not democratic or socialistic in the 
sense in which these things are understood in other parts 
^^■1* "orld, it will not be possible to solve this question.’* 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal and Mr. Calvert between them 
us to the root of the trouble, to the hereditar\^ pre- 
dilection of the middle classes for an arts or literary 
education, to the general ambition for Government service 
or a c^eejr at the Bar, to the lack of enterprise in Indian 
capital. The avenues^ to Government service and to the 
legal profession have long been thronged. So too is the 
Bar Itself, particularly m Bengal. In 1913 its overgrowth 
not only at aB districts, but also at sSbdivisionalhead- 
Quarters, was deplored by the Bengal District Administra¬ 
tion Committee as creating a large section of unhappy and 
discontented persons This state of affairs has not improved 
with time, and, combined with overcrowded colleges and 
Anglo-vernacular sch<»ls, goes far to account for the 
gradtia extension of Bengali revolutionary propaganda 
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desire and effort was to raise standards, to broaden instruc¬ 
tion, to enlist non-official co-operation; and since 1931 
education (general and technical) has been a transformed 
subject directed by universities and by ministers respon¬ 
sible to the provincial Legislative Councils, The results 
can be gathered from the Interim (Educational) Report of 
the Indian Statutory Commission published in September, 
1929. Hereditary tendencies, pointed out by Mr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal, largely maintain their power. Attention has 
been paid by ministers in the major provinces and by the 
Central Government to the pioneering of industries; and 
partly with the view of opening fresh careers to the 
English-educated, the Central Government in 1923 
assented to political demands for a frankly protective tariff 
policy, despite their own grave doubts as to its suitability 
for Indian interests generally. Yet in spite of all these 
efforts, unemployment among the middle classes remains 
a running sore which has now been seriously inflamed by 
the economic results of the Civil Disobedience Movement, 
So far we have referred to Government publications. But 
this year has produced ** Rusiicus Loquitur,” or the Old 
Light and the New, a diary^ by Mr. M. L. Darling, i.c.s., 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, of a tour in eleven 
out of the twenty-five districts of the Punjab. In its vivid 
pages the peasant, the ” pir** (religious teacher), the land¬ 
holder, the educated matriculate, the graduate, the ex¬ 
soldier, the country doctor, the village elders, and others 
speak for themselves and give us their views regarding the 
problems that interest them. We see the old ideas 
struggling with the new. Too frequently, in spite of 
voluminous blue-books, we can only guess vaguely what 
the country people think about well-meant efforts to lighten 
their burdens; but now w'e hear voices, we are given 
pictures. Mr. Darling W'riies of a village in the Attock 
district; ” In conclusion, we asked the tenants what they 
knew about their rulers. The first said he knew the patwari 
(village accountant) and the Kanungo (inspector of pat- 
waris), but beyond that noiklng. Another could go as far 
as Lahore; a third admitted that he did not know who was 
King. * I do not even know his name.' The best informed 
knew the whole official ladder and took in a vernacular 
paper.” “Interest in politics isi” says an ex-soldier, 
“confined to the few who read the vernacular papers; the 
rest neither know nor care about the outside world.” The 
peasant votes to help a friend or support his community, 
but he looks on the effort as a day tost—for what good does 
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he get from it?^ " Far more important to him than politics 
IS ^zara his means of livelihood.’* This occupies his 
mind and his body. 

Mr, Darling observes that even in the more prosperous 
areas the peasant is hard put to it to live for any time in 
comfort and in congested parts most families sooner ot 
later had themselves with too many mouths to feed. As 
a result, there has been a continuous stream of emigra¬ 
tion fmm the central districts; about 4.000 went in iqi6-7 
from Hoshiarpur and Jullundur, and far more would go if 
the doora of the more attractive countries were opened 
wider. Experience m the Punjab has been that most 
emi^ams return often with considerable capital, able to 
sink wells, buy good oxen, and shake off the money-lender 
or even become money-lenders themselves. On the whole 
the verdict of the countryside 15 that emigration makes a 
man more intelligent, keener on clean surroundings and on 
education and a better neighbour. The returned emigrant 
often employs new methods in cultivation. Before the W'ar 
United Stales was the first choice of the virile energetic 

Frontier Province. Australia was the second choice But 

f ® have been going to 

Kenja and Fiji than elsewhere. ^ ° 

and Muhammadans 
in ih^ IS military service; and experiences 

m the Great War have impressed on old soldiers the 
importance of co-operation and combination. In the 
extern portion of the province the new light that has com/* 
with the spread of irrigation, the improvement of com¬ 
munications, education, the lessons learnt through emi^r^ 
lion and service abroad, and. above ail. with the stu hlL 
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has thirty-five matriculates and four graduates who have 
all found emplo^irient, but elsewhere many have been 
driven back to their fields by sheer necessity. The view 
seems to be commonly held that a boy is s^ilt for agri¬ 
culture unless educated only up to the lower middle 
standard, simply in the vernacular. Less than this is time 
wasted, for a boy who does not go beyond the primary 
classes soon forgets to read and wnte. 

Rusticus Loquitur ” proves that the grip which fatalism 
has so long exercised over the peasant’s mind has been 
loosened in the Punjab. Wise and generous government 
can assist the process. A darker side of the picture is the 
fact that old courtesies between the two great communities 
are being undermined by the communalisdc tendencies of 
the time.** A Muhammadan landlord reproaches the 
Government for introducing Council elections: “If you 
give your vote for one side you are accounted an enemy to 
the other; even if you drink tea wtih an acquaintance it is 
the same. The Government has done a bad think to bring 
this in, and in doing so has not thought of the landholder.” 

In other provinces where climates and traditions are less 
bracing, populations do not contain such enterprising and 
hardy elements as those which are conspicuous in the 
Punjab. Fatalism and prejudices against manual labour 
are more difficult to overcome. In a remarkable closing 
chapter on “Religion and Economics** Mr. Darling 
explains the vast importance of the co-operative movement 
to which he has rendered such devoted service. It contains 
the seeds of progress in matiy directions. We venture to 
express the hope that Sir Ardiur Salter's attention will be 
given not only to the special difficulties of the present, but 
also to the permanent anxieties of the future. He will 
certainly understand these better if he reads Mr. Darling’s 
book. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDUSTRIALIZATION 

IN INDIA 

By Johx de La Valette 

Both immediately and potentially India is the country 
jhich offers the greatest scope to British industry and 
finaocid enteT>na. Wilh a brdgn ,«de of nearYy 450 

t^orld, bemg^surpassed only by such highly-developed 
countries as Great Britain, the United States of Am^cu, 
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Canada, If her problems are squarely faced, ifthe trends 
of her development and the tendencies which are shaping 
hrtfW^iv^ carefully read, if in moulding her future 
economically men on all sides will be 
guided by the wisdom which comes from knowing the past 
and inspired by the energy which flows from bfueliifgln 
he future, India will be a factor of immense strength i^ 
the affairs not only of this country, but of the British 
Empire, nearly three-fourths of whose people live within 
the vast sub-contment that is India. Low though the 
average standard of living of her people may as yet be 
the aggregate needs of 320 million human beings mn!; 
count materially in the economy of the world, f hus an 
average daily cxpend^iture of barely one halfpenny p^ 
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jute industry that British interests have an appreciable stake 
in the production processes o£ India. What we must ask 
ourselves is whether ive can afford to continue such an ill- 
halanced business policy, and whether, even if we desire 
this, we can thereby maintain our position in India's trade. 

The fact is that since fifty years and more our share in 
India's imports has been declining. Up to that time it was 
always over three^fourtbs of the total. Just before the war 
we were still accounting for 64 per cent, of the aggregate. 
Since the W'ar the decline has been accentuated until in 
I928’29 we only supplied 44*7 per cent. Thus, whilst 
between 1913 and 1929 India's imports grew in value from 
137^ millions sterling to almost 190 millions, the value 
of British goods imported into India actually declined in 
absolute figures from S/f millions to 84f. On the other 
hand, during the same period the imports from all other 
countries rose from not quite 50 millions to 105 millions. 
To this result our principal industrial competitors—Ger¬ 
many, the United States of America, Japan, and Italy— 
contributed materially by increasing their aggregate share. 

Nor is the picture any more encouraging if we review the 
principal items of our export trade to India separately. 
Between the years 1913 and 1929 our share of the iron and 
Steel trade dropped from about 70 per cent, to 64! per 
cent., rvhile Belgium's proportion rose from 11^ to so 
per cent. In Mackinety we came down from 90 to less 
than 77 per cent,, whereas the United States raised their 
contdbution from 33 to 11-3 per cent., and Germany 
regained her pre-war position. Among Hard-a?are sup¬ 
pliers our share of more than 57 per cent, was reduced to 
36, the United Slates increasing hers from 9*7 to 11-7 per 
cent, and Germany hers from i 3 to over 32. Perhaps the 
most glaring instance is to be found in the trade in Motot 
Vehicles. In 1913 we accounted for more than 71 per 
cent, of India's imports of motor vehicles. By 1929 our 
proportion had dropped below 21 per cent. America's 
share during this period rose f^m 15 to 47 per cent., and 
American branch industries in Canada supplied an addi¬ 
tional 25 per cent,, thus bringing the aggregate for 
American cars to 72 per cent, of the total. We shall refer 
to this point again. In regard to textiles we have been no 
more successful. Of the supply of Colton Goods we held 
at one time a virtual monopoly. In the last pre-war year 
our share was still over nine-tenths of the total. Since 
then it has steadily shrunk, until last year we supplied no 
more than 71 per cent. Against this Japan improved her 
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position from less than 2 to over iS per cent. In Silk 
Maitufactures our modest 9 per cent, of the trade was 
reduced by two-thirds, while China and Italy improved 
their aggregate from 27 to 37 per cent. Similar instances 
might be given of the Paper trade, of China and Glassware, 
and many another item of our Indian trade. One and all 
they illustrate the indisputable fact that over a long range 
of years, though more markedly since the war, our export 
trade to India has been declining. 

The problem which this country has to face is: Can 
this decline be arrested, or are the causes such as must 
needs accentuate the process? In such case, are we to 
accept the position, or is there a tvay in which w^e can obtain 
compensation for such further falling off in trade as may 
be inevitable? So far neither of these questions has been 
considered by those most interested in their solution with 
that cold, detached judgment which alone will enable the 
real answers to be obtained. It is time they did so, for the 
rest of the world is not waiting for us to find out our 
mistakes, but is briskly taking advantage of them. 

Unless there is direct interference with foreign imports, 
as in Russia, or practical obstacles hamper trade, as in 
China, there are only two reasons why other countries do not 
buy the goods iive are so anxious to sell them * either people 
do not want our goods, or they cannot pay for them. That 
they should not, or no longer, want our particular goods 
can only be due to one of two causes; they no longer desire 
these, or they can obtain similar goods cheaper elsewhere. 
Of the former we have a clear example in the motor trade. 
There can be little dispute that in recent years British motor 
manufacturers have outdesigned and outbuilt both their 
Continental and American competitors in the production of 
cars specially adapted to the road conditions of this country 
and its existing forms of taxation on the use of motor-cars. 
So far, however, none of them has designed a car which 
is precisely suitable to the road and general conditions 
obtaining in overseas countries. The time .when we 
supplied nearly three-fourths of the motor vehicles imported 
in India were the days when cars were a luxury. High 
prices were no obstacle, and the limited range of use 
enabled our products to gain a well merited supremacy. 
The Americans, having to some extent similar conditions 
in their own country as obtain in the British Dominions or 
India, have built to these requirements. Apart from price, 
their type of car was bound to oust ours. In cotton goods^ 
apart from such local and temporary effect as the politicai 
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vagaries of a smail part of the Indian population may 
exercise just now, we have been losing trade on the ground 
of price. Our cost of production has been, and is increas¬ 
ingly becoming, excessive compared to our principal com¬ 
petitors, In iron and steel, machinery, paper, glass or 
cbinaware and a number of other items, our quality is 
highly approved, but our prices are not competitive, 
India's population is poor, I have mentioned the half¬ 
penny per head per day it spends on impiorted goods. To 
supply its masses the cheap article is essential. 

Britain's high cost of production is the main obstacle to 
our success in exporting to India. Even if we reduce the 
quality of our products, can we meet the competition we 
have to face?^ That competition is twofold 1 it comes from 
other Industrialized countries and from India's increasing 
domestic industry. Compared with both, this country is 
handicapped by burdens which our competitors do not have 
to shoulder. Foremost among these are: Crushing national 
and municipal taxation; ill-considered Interference with 
the conduct of industry through a needless multiplication 
of rules and regulations; and, not least, a growing dis¬ 
proportion between rates of wages and rates of production 
per head. 

No one will deny that taxes and rates in this country are 
in excess of those in any other country. In competing with 
America, Germany, Japan, Italy, Belgium, and all our 
other industrial rivals, the leaden weight of our excessive 
national expenditure is a crippling handicap. 

Compared with the crushing burden of excessive taxa¬ 
tion, the Strangling entanglement of industrial rules and 
regulations, with their concomitant host of controllers and 
supervisors, may seem a small evil. Yet in its hindering 
of the most economical conduct of business it places a 
serious strain on British industry in its competition with 
less harassed countries. When margins of competitive 
superiority are being pared down to a minimum, these 
additional burdens may tip the scales dead against us. 

In regard to wages, it is all to the good of die country as 
a whole that during the past forty years the average rates of 
weekly wages should have risen more than the cost of living, 
W‘hat is less satisfactory is the rise in money-rates of wages 
compared with the rise in wholesale cost of goods. There 
are few’ manufactured goods produced In this country which 
nowadays command prices more than 50 to 80 per cent, in 
excess of pre-war figures, and many cannot do as well. It 
is with this level that we have to compare the rise in money- 
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wages to get at the effect it has upon our export trade. 
The weekly pay of unskilled labour has on an average 
increased 130 per cent., and that for skilled labour 106 
per cent. At the same time, the average working hours 
per week have gone down by 15 per cent., or nearly one 
whole day out of six working days. Taking this into 
account, the cost of labour weighs upon the total cost of 
production to an extent of something like 121 per cent, for 
skilled and about 150 per cent, for unskilled labour in 
excess of pre-war conditions. We have only to a limited 
e^ent followed the American method of building up 
high wages on increased output per man by intensified 
mechanization. 

In this connection British industrialists have been 
reproached with not being sufficiently up-to-date in their 
equipment and production methods. In some cases the 
reproach may be deserved. But in a general wav, 
are they to blame? When earnings are drastically 
reduced by excessive and non-productive taxation j when 
the accumulation of capital is not merely penalized, but 
rendered almost impossible by confiscatory death duties; 
when the continuance of measures designed to safeguard 
threatened industries and proved effective as such is made 
doubtful by the interplay of party politics—how can we 
expect industrialists to have the courage or financiers to 
find the means with which alone the bases of certain 
industrial undertakings can be relald ? 

In any case, there is a limit to the compensation which 
can be afforded by increasing output in order to escape the 
burden of inflated wages. That limit is reached when over¬ 
production begins, or, as some would prefer to style it 
under-consumption—consumption, that is, limited not by 
cessation of wants or needs, but by ability to pay. When 
that point begins to be approached the true remedy is not 
a further increase in production, but a reduction in'cost of 
production without increase of output. And then one of 
the principal items to be cut down is the cost of labour. 
vVill the Trade Unions of this country show any clearer 
understanding of stem necessities than they have displayed 
in the past? There are no signs of it. In Germany the 
position IS different. The leaders of the people have 
realized the urgent need for economy; and, temporarilv 
short-circuiting Parliament, the German Government has 
taken the lead in a series of drastic and most unpopular 
reductions of national expenditure, all other sections of 
the community being forced to follow suit. As Sir Philip 
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Dawson, that great expert on Continental industrial affairs, 
recently remarked* in dealing with the various measures in 
this respect which Germany is now taking: “ Their result 
will be to bring down the cost of production in Germany, 
and industry fully understands that it must also reduce 
home selling prices. German industry will thus be placed 
in a far better position to compete in the world's markets 
than it is to-day.'' Where do we find any approach to this 
outlook in this country? What prospect is there of our 
adopting anything tike these heroic remedies? 

In the meantime countries with lower levels of wages and 
a lighter burden of taxation, including India herself w'lth 
her growing domestic industries, are enabled to cut deeply 
into our export trades. 

Is there no way in which we can obtain some compensa¬ 
tion for our inevitable loss ? Yes, there is a remedy. Since 
India can no longer afford to buy British wares made In 
Britain, let us assist India in building up by co-o|>eration 
betrreen British and Indian capital, between British and 
Indian management, and with so much British labour as 
India may need, those industries which, being based upon 
the natural advantages of India, are bound sooner or later 
to grow up in that country. At the recent Imperial Con¬ 
ference sir Geoffrey Corbett stated very clearly the tariff 
policy which India is following to stimulate her natural 
industries. "Our policy of ‘ discriminating protection,’" 
he said, "has been aimed solely at increasing the wealth 
of our people, and increased wealth means increased 
purchase power," And that discriminating policy. Sir 
Geoffrey went on to point out, was based upon a very sound 
foundation: "First the industry must possess natural 
advantages, such as an abundant supply of raw material, 
cheap power, a sufficient supply of labour, or a targe home 
market; and, secondly, the industry' must show that it will 
eventually be able to face world competition w’ithout pro¬ 
tection. ... It has been possible for us, entirely in our 
interests, to adopt a system of differential duties which 
adequately protects our own industries, and at the same 
time enables British goods to compete on better terms with 
foreign goods in the large market that remains to them.” 
Could anything be clearer? Could any hint be broader 
as to the direction in which Britain should develop her 
economic relations with India ? 

By helping India—with British capital and British indus- 

** “The Economic and Politica] Position of Germany,*' by Sir Philip 
Dawson, W.Y., Engiith ReetiWi December, 1930. 
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trial and financial experience—to develop the industries 
which can be built up in India on natural advantages, we 
achieve three definite results: (i) We maintain an interest 
in those industries in which we should otherwise gradually 
lose all stake' {a) we raise the level of production in India; 
with it we raise the standard of living directly among the 
industrial population and indirectly among the agricul¬ 
turists who supply the fortner with many of their require¬ 
ments, thus increasing India’s purchasing power; and (3) 
we establish such reciprocal relations with India that we 
are bound to benefit as compared to our foreign competitors 
in the supply of all those goods which cannot profitably be 
manufactured in India, 

Elsew'here* 1 have drawn attention to the advantages 
which the British export trade to South America has reaped 
from the close lies which exist between several of those 
countries and England by reason of our great stake in their 
industries and enterprises. We can do the same with India 
and on a much safer basis. If in developing her industries 
India has the support of British capital and British financial 
and industrial experience, if Englishmen and Indians co¬ 
operate in the control and management of those industries, 
what more natural than that the requirements in plant, 
machinery, eoulpment, and maintenance will, for prefer 
cnee, be purchased in Britain? What more natural, too, 
than that in such case India, in framing future tariff and 
industrial legislation, will, after her own needs, consider 
first of all this country ? Thus w e shall build up a privileged 
position in regard to the supply of all those goods which an 
enriched India will require, but cannot produce at home. 

It would appear advisable, then, for British industrialist 
and financiers to look in future upon India, not primarily 
as a country to which we desire to export, but as one the 
natural industries of w'hich it is our duty and our interest 
to develop to the fullest extent possible in wholehearted 
co-operation with Indian interests. 

And let us bear in mind that we are not discussing what 
British industry might prefer to do. It is Hobson’s choice 
that lies before it. We can, of course, refrain from taking 
part in the inevitable growth of Indian industrialization 
But that will not preserve our trade in those branches tti 
which It is already threatened. If we refrain from assisting 
Indians in the aim which, with the full support of the British 
Indian Government as well as of the Rulers and Govern- 
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merits in tlie Indian States, they have set themselves— 
namely, to develop those industries which enjoy natural 
advantages in India—they will apply to others, less short¬ 
sighted than we. Those others would reap according to 
their sowing. So should we. Our assistance in building 
up Indian industries w^ouid speed up development in India. 
But our abstention would not prevent the inevitable ^ow'th 
of such industries. For the loss of goodwill and friendly 
co-operation which the latter course would entail, the slight 
retardation in the progress of Indians industrialization 
W'ould be scanty compensation. 

American industries have been faced with similar, if less 
vast, problems. They, too, have had to decide whether 
they would lose certain export trades to foreign competitors 
or manufacture abroad. They resolved upon the latter 
course, and they have correspondingly benefited. We 
need not imitate their mistake in ignoring the value of 
co-operation with national elements, but we should not 
despise the general principle upon w^hich they have acted. 
If we close our eyes to facts, the Americans will do what 
we might have done. 

Even without such assistance Indians will achieve their 
object. They have the example of Japan before their 
eyes, and they start with greater advantages: with a much 
more highly trained personnel; with an ampler supply of 
raw materials; with an existing nucleus of several industries 
which need only be expanded to assume substantial pro¬ 
portions; and, not the least, with a home market of 320 
million people. We may then conclude by saying that 
India can greatly benefit by our aid in developing her 
industries, if that aid is promptly forthcoming. But even 
without it she will advance towards her goal. It is of the 
highest importance that the process of building up India’s 
future as a producing country should be shaped m such a 
manner as to consolidate rather than to weaken the strong 
ties which link India with Britain, not only in the interest 
of both countries, but of the British Empire as a whole. 
That is w'hy Britain should foster India's industrialization. 
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WHAT BRITAIN HAS MEANT TO MALAYA 

By Hubert S. Banner, b.a., 

(Aulbot of RomaDtic Javij” A TnopicaJ Tapestry," "Red Cobra," 
"Tlni MounUin of Tenor," etc.) 

Dealing in generalities for a start, it may' be broadly 
stated that Malaya offers in a concise, easily-grasped form 
a model example of the benefits British civilization can 
confer upon an alien people when administered by men of 
tact and wide sympathies. And how highly necessary 
those qualities are in Malaya is evident when we remember 
the cosmopolitan nature of the population, which consists 
for a great part of such widely divergent elements as 
Malays, Chinese and Tamils, with the addition of consider¬ 
able numbere of Europeans of various races, Anglo-Indians. 
Bunjabis, Sikhs, Siamese, Japanese, Arabs, Sinhalese and 
Javanese, not to mention the tribes of aborigines who lead 
a nomadic existence in the forests in certain districts. 

Perhaps a few words about these different constituents 
of the population may be in place here. 

The earliest inhabitants of the Malay Peninsula, so far 
as can be ascertained, were the Semang, a Negrito race 
displaying marked affinities with the Betas of the Philip¬ 
pines, and of these the last census, taken in 1921, revealed 
the existence of some two thousand. The Semang are 
certainly Malaya’s most primitive surviving race; they 
practise no agriculture whatever, live on fruits and the flesh 
of wild animals—monkeys, for a large part—and know no 
religion save a form of nature-worship, paying allegiance 
to personifications of the great mysterious forces of nature 
amid which they have their being. The other chief people 
^ong the aborigines is that known as the Sakai, a race 
inhabiting the mountain ranges from Kuala Kangsar 
souihwaid to Selangor. Primitive they certainly are also, 
though indisputably superior in culture to the Semang! 
The usudly accepted theory of their origin, resting mainly 
on linguistic grounds, Is that they belonged to the Mon- 
Khmer group, and were driven southwards from Indo- 
China by the conquering Thai peoples. Then there are. 
irj Sembilan and Johore, folk known as Jakun or 
Biduanda whose speech bears certain close resemblanc^ to 
Malay. Though not properly to be classed as aborigines, 
these people must distinctly be reckoned as '* primitives " 
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and the best classification for them seems to be that of 
Proto-Malays. 

The origin of the Malays themselves is a moot question, 
since they have no reasonable eitplanation to o0er of 
themselves beyond that they had their beginnings in the 
two Sumatra districts of Palembang and Menangkabau, 
whereas to a trained eye their facial characteristics seem to 
point Indisputahly to the presence of both Mongolian and 
Aryan blood. The theory most generally held, therefore, 
is that the modern Malay is descended from a Proto-Malay 
or Indonesian race which inhabited Borneo and Sumatra 
before they became separated by sea. and that this 
Indonesian race still survives comparatively pure in the 
Toalas and Torajas of Celebes, the Tenggerese of Java, 
the Gay os of Sumatra, the Veddas of Ceylon, and certain 
tribes of the Philippines, 

Practically all the immigrant Chinese in Malaya belong 
to one of the five peoples known as I lokkiens, Cantonese, 
Tiechius, Khehs and Hailams. The Hokkiens engage 
extensively in agriculture; they also compose the majority 
of the trading and shopkeeping class. Large numbers of 
Cantonese are engaged in planting, and this people, too, 
together with the Khehs, supplies the bulk of the labour on 
the tin-mines of the Federated Malay States. Hailams 
are chieily found in domestic service. Whatever their 
race, however, Chinese are the predominating race in 
the Malayan towns, excepting in Kelantan, Trengganu 
and Brunei. In the Straits Settlements they are nearly 
twice as numerous as any other race, in the Federated 
Malay Slates they almost equal the Malays in number, and 
it is no exaggeration to state that their indomitable energy 
and admirable qualities of thrift have made them the very 
backbone of the Peninsula's commerce. There are records 
in existence, moreover, which state that Chinese came to 
Malaya as early as the fifteenth century to work the tin- 
deposits, and it is interesting to remember that our first 
intervention in the affairs of what are now the Federated 
Malay States was due, indirectly, as will later appear, to 
the presence of Chinese tin-miners. 

Among the Chinese of Malaya none are better educated, 
more intelligent, or more successful in busioess than the 
•' Babas," or Straits-born Chinese, whose home in particular 
is the historic old town of Malacca, but who are also found 
throughout the Peninsula. There seems every reason to 
believe that they are descended from Hokkien immigrants 
who in the early days married Malay women. It is not at 
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all infrequent to find a Baba with no knowledge at all of 
the Chinese language; indeed, his usual conversational 
medium is the pidgin Mala)r, which serves as a /ing^a Jran^a 
from end to end of the Straits and Federated Malay States. 

The majority of the Indians who migrate to Malaya— 
Tamils, Telugus and MaJayalis—^are of the labouring class, 
and come to work on the rubber plantations. It was mainly 
the development of the Malayan rubber industry. In fact, 
that brought them to the Peninsula in any large numbers— 
numbers which steadily grew until today they form about 
69 per cent, of the entire estate population. 

The circumstances in which Indian labour migrates to 
Malaya deserve especial mention, particularly in view of 
the inaccurate picture of their conditions of work which 
is at times drawn by some political speakers and writers. 

Emigration of Indian labour to the Malay Peninsula, 
then, IS purely^ voluntary, and is strictly supervised by the 
Immigration Fund System which was inaugurated in 1907. 
Under this system a Committee is empowered to levy upon 
employers an assessment on the amount of work performed 
by all labourers from the Madras Presidency. The re¬ 
sultant funds are administered purely in the interests of the 
immigrants, and form no part of the general revenue. 
Their purposes, carefully defined in the Labour Code 
include the maintenance of homes for decrepit and un¬ 
employed Indian labourers and their dependants—two 
hoFTi^ cxistj on€ Ludipuri one at 

repatriation of and assistance to Indian labourers in need 
of relief. The Labour Code^ moreover, provides for the 
placing of the contract between employer and labourer on 
a purely civil basis, for compulsory establishment of schools 
for labourers' children, for the payment of maternity allow¬ 
ances to female labourers, and, in the case of 1 ndians for 
the introduction of the standard wage principle. ' 

I have referred in passing to the circumstance that 
British mtervenuon for the first time in the affairs of the 
interior of Malaya had an interesting connection with the 
presence there of Chine^ miners. What actually occurred 
was this. At the opening of the nineteenth century there 
were British establishments only in the Straits Settlements 
—to wit, Malacca, Penang, with Province Wellesley and 
Singapore. These were Crown Colonies pure and siinole. 
and our policy so far as the rest of the Peninsula was 
concerned was one of the strictest non-interference though 

Ws llir In '.s^c I? permission to trade wlh 

ms sute. tn 182s, however, ,t was a British arbitrator 
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who settled the boundary between Perak and Selangor, 
and no laier than the following year the independence of 
those two States was established b)* another British-made 
arrangement, the Burney Treaty, But it was not until 
1873 that really far-reaching developments took place. In 
that year disturbances originating in the rivalry of two 
powerful parties of Chinese miners in the l.,anjt district 
of Perak assumed such formidable proportions that inter¬ 
vention was at last decided upon, the Chinese stockades 
were destroyed, and the State of Perak came under British 
protection. The treaty of Pangkor, signed in 1874, which 
embodied the arrangements, provided for the maintenance 
of a British Resident and Assistant Resident, whose advice, 
it was stipulated, was to be followed in all matters Other 
than of religion or custom. 

In the same year British protection was accepted by the 
neighbouring State of Selangor; the nine small States 
which now comprise the State of Negri Sembilan followed 
suit at various dates, becoming united in tSgS, and a British 
Resident was appointed in tSiiS to Pahang also. The Treaty 
of Federation, by which these four States became united 
under the title of the Federated Malay States, was made 
in 1895. By its provisions the Federation is administered 
by a Federal Government, situated at Kuala Lumpur, and 
legislation is enacted by the Federal Council, of which the 
rulers of the States were until recently active members. 

It only remains to add that the remaining States of the 
Peninsula—all those, that is to say, which did not come 
into the Federation—accepted British Advisers at diderent 
subsequent dates. And thus it came about that Malaya 
acquired the three separate governmental systems—the 
Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States and the 
Unfederated Malay States—which even t^ay prove so be¬ 
wildering to a considerable section of the public at large. 

The history of Malaya, ever since the administration of 
the counir)' was placed upon this footing, has been a story 
of phenomenal success in all spheres of activity. Never in 
its past had the Peninsula had the opportunity of knowing 
the prosperity attendant on a stable and disinterested 
Government In the old days piracy had been a recogntKed 
occupation ; tyranny and oppression had been rampant; 
the lives and propeny of the common folk had been con¬ 
stantly at the mercy of petty chiefs’ caprice, and almost the 
sole justice within their reach had been the precarious 
justice of the hris. Now, however, in startling contrast, 
dawned an era wherein justice, strictly impartial, was ever 
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at the disposal of weaJc and strong, of poor and rich alike, 
of the humblest peasant no less than of the most puissant 
chief: an era of adequate policing, of quickened communi¬ 
cations and, by consequence, of stimulated commerce, !n 
short, the real history of the Malay Peninsula now began. 

It is a commonplace that the prosperity of Malaya rested 
of old upon the tin-mines, which even now, and in the face 
of the new competition from both Bolivia and Nigeria, con¬ 
tinue to produce one-third of the world’s supplies of tin. 
But in the fourth quarter of the last century a new source 
of wealth was added in the shape of the plantation rubber 
industry, and the story seems sufficiently romantic to be 
worth recapitulating. It was in >876, that Henry Wick¬ 
ham—later Sir Henry—obtained in the jungles of Brazil a 
few seeds of the rubber-tree. These, after surmounting 
almost incredible obstacles, he conveyed to Kew Gardens, 
where they were planted in specially prepared beds, A 
certain proportion germinated. The resultant seedlings 
were sent out to the Far East, and the plantations of to- 
day—they comprise some 31,000,000 trees—have been 
built up from that small nucleus. The area under rubber 
cultivation in Malaya is at present something over two-and- 
a-half million acres, supplying upwards of one-half of the 
world's raw rubber, 

While the new Industry went forward by leaps and 
bounds, it is not to be supposed that progress in the older 
matter of mining was at a standstill. Indeed, it is tnterest- 
see, in modern times, some of the most primitive 
mtning methods imaginable operating in juxtaposition with 
the most up to date. For Malay and Chinese women still 
win tm-ore by the ancient process of ‘'duiang-wasbing*' in 
the streams, undeterred by the proximity of the huge pipe- 
Jin«, which supply rhe modern mines with water for 
nyaraulicing, or giant electric dredges capable of cutting 

yards of earth a month and digging to 120 feet 
below the surface. 


^ Malaya, fifty short years ago covered for a great part by 
virgin jungle, is today one of the earth's fairest and most 
lertile gardens. For encouragement has been given to 
every conceivable branch of agriculture as well as to rubber 
and the future holds out rich promise to such ventures as 
tne pineapple-canning industry and the comparative! v 
young African oil pirn industry. Of these, togSher with 
progress made in transpori, in education, in hygfene and in 
of endeavour, I .hall have*mud. » 
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There never was a time wlien c[eaier thintcinv was required 

matters than today. On the one 
_ j e nd certain sechons of the Press denoimcSnef the 
Goyerrvment and political parties for following a comfe of 

Empire; and, on the other, the public being 
TnHfJ ^ advised to bring a vdde outlook to bear upon 
f ^ realize that its future government 

a broader view than that taken in 
me past. The truth, as ever, lies halfway. The problem 
IS not a new one, but it has new aspects.^ There fs tav^ 

daioer/■? too fast, but there is almost an equal 

I ^ ff^tng too slow. It IS more than ever necessary 

Jerefore, that we should examine the position, basin^^; 
^lews neither upon the excited and preposterous den^nds 
of a eertain secuon of very vocal Indian leaders, nor entirely 
on the basis of what has happened in the past as betn? 
necessarily the best ^ide for us in the future ^ 

clear, and that is that what would 
have satisfied polmcal India a few years ago will not satisfy 
It today, but this is not necessanly a matter for regret or 
apprehension. In some respects it is a matter for congratu- 
lation. Our du^, however, very definitely, is to realize 
our responsibility remains for the vast masses of the 
Indian people who take little or no part in agitation, and 
who are only anxious to be allowed to pursue their dailv 
avocations without disturbance and in thf mannerti whkh 
they have been so long accustomed. 

It is foolish to ignore the fact that the whole outlook of 
the nations of the world was entirely altered by the Great 
VOL. itxvn. 
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War, and India is not insensible to the demand for self- 
determination which spread so rapidly at that time. Our 
declared policy is not in conflict with this demand and with 
this movement. The only real question is the rate of pro¬ 
gress. But there is one matter which, before we discuss 
the rate of that progress, should be clearly and definitely 
decided. It is a clear definition of the goal at which we 
are aiming. Let ns have that plainly declared and let It 
be knowm what the objective is. If both Great Britain and 
India can agree upon the destination towards which we arc 
moving, then we shall be able to consider, wHth a much 
better chance of agreement, at what rate we should travel 
along the road. 

I cannot help feeling that, in the maze of conflicting 
views ejcpressed regarding the immediate details, we are 
losing sight of the clear statement of policy set out by the 
Declaration of 1917 and the Act of 1919. Put shortly, it 
was therx stated that it was the intention of this country 
“to provide for the increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of Indian administration, and for the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions, with a view to 
the progressive realization of responsible government in 
British India as an integral part of the empire.''' 1 do not 
think these words from the Preamble to the Act of 1919 
can be too often quoted or too clearly borne in mind. 

I would therefore lay it down quite definitely that, our 
aim being the future self-government of India within the 
Empire and the association In that government w'ith us of 
Indians, we shall make better progress when India definitely 
understands that this is our objective, beyond which we 
have no Intention whatever of going, and joins with us in 
making steady progress towards that goal. 

But there is another sentence In the Preamble of the 
Act which is to be remembered: "Whereas the action of 
Parliament , . . must be guided by the co-operation 
received from those upon whom new opportunities of ser¬ 
vice W'ill be conferred, and by the extent to which it is 
found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of 
responsibility.” The rate of progress, therefore, is not 
deperideni entirely upon us, but is definitely to be deter¬ 
mined by the amount of co-operation and the sense of 
re^onaibility we find in India. 

It is perhaps not fair to say that diarchy has been a 
failure. It may be said to have served its purpose, trouble¬ 
some and difficult as a form of government as it has proved 
to be in actual practice. It may well be that there was no 
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o^er means of bemnnmg the work of assocfating Indians 
with tee responsibilities of government. However teat mav 
be, tee Simon Commission was set up tv:o years before the 
final date laid down in the Act of 1919, and the report of 
that Commission will tong prove to be the most authorita¬ 
tive document regarding conditions in India, and regardinir 
the problems we have to face there, that has ever been 
prepared. 

When tee Viceroy, in November, 1929. made his well- 
knowTi declaration, using the words '* dominion status ” as 
the eventual aiin, this was ixnmediately seized upon in India 
as a change in the objective, inasmuch as it was claimed 
that the proceedings of the Imperial Conference in 1926 
had made it clear teat for the future “dominion status” 
included the right of secession from the Empire altogether. 
A certain section of Indian political opinion promptly used 
this as an argument in support of their demand for tee 
entire independence of India, and even argued that by this 
utterance Great Britain was committed to a course which 
would have given India the distinct right, if she so desired, 
to separate eniirely from the partnership of nations which 
forms the Empire. Subsequently, however, it was clear 1)- 
stated by the present Prime Minister, in reply to a letter 
from Mr, Baldwin, that no change whatsoever had taken 
place in the position or in the intentions of Parliament as 
laid down in the Preamble of the Act which I have quoted 
above. It is unnecessary, therefore, to enter into any 
controversy as to whether or not the proceedings of the 
Imperial Conference really did confer the right of secession 
upon any part of the Empire. That is a matter of opinion, 
and I sincerely hope it is a matter that will never require 
to be raised. 

Arising out of the suggestion of the Chairman of the 
Simon Commission tee Round Table Conference followed, 
although it is fair to remember that the Conference which 
he evidently had in view was a quite different body from 
that which subsequently met. The principle of an all-India 
federation, which became the outstanding feature of the 
discussions of the Conference, was, however, clearly out¬ 
lined in the Simon Report itself as the ultimate goal at 
which we should atm; but whereas the Commissioners had 
not looked for^ any immediate development of such a 
scheme, tee attitude of the Princes at the Round Tabic 
Conference brought it at once into the forefront of the 
picture for immediate discussion and with the possibility 
of adoption at an early date. It is true teat the Conference 
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dispersed without in anyr way dealing finally with the details 
of such a proposal, but the mere fact that something which 
the Simon Commission had looked upon as only possible in 
the distant future of the government of India had become 
an immediate question, altered the whole position of affairs, 
and forced both Great Britain and India into an examina¬ 
tion of problems which neither side had ever seriously 
examined. 

It is, of course, true that the Congress party were not 
directly represented at the Round Table Conference; but 
I fancy it is not unlikely that certain of the delegates were 
well aware of the attitude of the Congress leaders and had 
not been without consultation with them before they left 
India, The return of the delegates to India, and the com¬ 
plete change in the outlook which had come about during 
their visit to London, enormously influenced the situation 
in India, I cannot help thinking that Mr, Gandhi's atti¬ 
tude when they left to attend the Conference probably was 
that while he would take no part in the deliberations he 
W'ould welcome any concessions that India received, while 
expecting that such would only be an infinitesimal portion 
of the changes he had declared to be necessary to satisfy 
himself and his followers. But the results of the Con¬ 
ference threw Mr. Gandhi, like most other people, out of 
his stride. While it is true that nothing had been definitely 
settled, and while neither the Government nor any political 
party in this country' was definitely committed one way or 
the other, the door of discussion had been widely opened, 
and a vista had been unfolded which made it impossible 
for even the most advanced Indian politician to turn his 
back, unless, indeed, he was to declare himself as merely 
interested in destructive politics and in prompting disorder 
and unrest. It was impossible for any to say that there 
liVas not a completely new outlook in Indian affairs, and 
possibilities of a scheme going as far or farther than any 
demands India had ever really hoped to have accepted. 

For the past year or more Mr. Gandhi has promoted and 
encouraged a system of civil disobedience and law-bre^- 
ing which has been doing infinite harm. He was aware, 
however, that its indefinite continuation was impossible! 
The remrning delegates, far from having failed and being 
discredited, had brought back definite fruits of their co¬ 
operative discussion and examination of the problem in 
London. India was not prepared to ignore this or to put 
aside their advice and guidance. What, then, was to be 
the attitude of Mr. Gandhi and his followers? Were they 
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to say: “ We will have none of this; our claim once and 
for all is definite independence and complete control of 
India, and nothing^ else will satisfy us"? 1 fancy Mr, 
Gandhi well knew that although this would be the cry of 
a certain section of Congress, it was not one which he could 
maintain against the definite results of the more moderate 
and reasonable line of action w*hich the Conference members 
were able to put before their fellow-countrjTnen. Mr. 
Gandhi may or may not be a saint, but at any rate he is a 
very' shrewd politician. He is as well aware as anyone else 
that although many may follow* his advice and guidance tn 
matters of non-co-operation, boycott, and the tike, it is not 
possible to promote these movements w-ithout suffering 
being caused to the people themselves and subsequent 
revolt on their part. There is no boycott that does not 
affect traders of some kind. There is no disturbance which 
does not have some effect adversely upon the prosperity of 
the people. A national movement of this kind may last a 
long time, and it may be very w'idely spread, but after a 
time there is the very human revolt against continual inter¬ 
ference with one's own affairs. Had the Round Table 
Conference resulted only in a proposal for a small extension 
of responsibility at some distant date, it might well be that 
Congress could have carried on for long the process of 
non-co-operation and civil disobedience. But the pres¬ 
ects opened out by the Conference swept all that away. 
The delegates who had returned w*ere able to explain to 
India the possibilities W'hich lay in front of her own sons 
and daughters, and there was considerable risk of Mr. 
Gandhi and the Congress losing very rapidly the hold they 
bad upon Indian public opinion. Mr. Gandhi therefore 
chose the w'lse course of asking for an interview with the 
Viceroy to discuss possible lines for future co-operation. 
These conversations were carried to a length and over a 
period of time which naturally caused considerable dis¬ 
quietude and alarm. Many regarded the whole idea of the 
representative of His Majesty sitting in private conversa¬ 
tion day after day with a rebel leader as one which w*as 
bringing the w*hoIe prestige of the Government of India 
down to a level never hitherto heard of. Others feared the 
effect upon other and loyal sections of Indian opinion as a 
result of the tremendous advertisement and consideration 
given to a single section of political opinion. That there 
w'as much in these arguments cannot possibly be denied. 
There was distinct danger, I think, in the very protracted 
nature of these negotiations, but the settlement which 
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emerged as a result of them was a complete justification 
for the course which the Viceroy had taken. At the same 
time, this is not, I think, to be taken as indicating that there 
is not a large number of matters dealt with in that settlement 
which most of us would rather have seen expressed dif- 
ferently. 

In the first place, there was the effect upon loyal Muham¬ 
madan opinion. It must have seemed to many of those 
who have so long co-operated W'ith the Government that 
they were being ignored, and that the w^hole of the Viceroys 
efforts were being directed to making peace with people who 
were worthy of no consideration. There was probably also 
a natural anxiety as to what was going on, and whether any 
agreement made w'ould result in some damage to Muham¬ 
madan claims. The publication of the terms of the settle¬ 
ment undoubtedly did much to dispel some of these fears. 
But the question of the Muhammadan demands and the 
position of minorities remain for consideration and settle¬ 
ment. It is clear that the next step must be, if possible, 
to reach a satisfactory arrangement wdih the leaders of 
MubsmrrtadEn opimon^ which will result in giving them 
that security without which their co-operation and assist¬ 
ance in the future government of the country cannot be 
oh tamed. 

The calling off definitely of civil disobedience is a 
tretnendous step forward, if, to put it very bluntly, Mr* 
Gandhi can really deliver the goods. When one reads the 
speeches that have since been made by himself and some 
oi his principal lieutenants, it is a little difficult to believe 
that peace has really been secured. In spite of ^ome of 
these rather doubtful declarations, it is right to assume that 
Mr. Gandhi means what he says, and that it is his intention 
to co-operate loyally In future on the lines laid down in the 
document which he signed. But how far can he carry Con¬ 
gress with him? This, I tliink, is a very doubtful pomt, 
and only time will show whether his influence will enforce 
upon his followers a course of action to which certainiy one 
section of them, at any rate, is strongly opposed. There 
b little hope, J fear, of some of the more extreme branches 
of the Congress falling into line, and it is almost certain 
that the Young India movement will refuse to be bound by 
the settlement If this proves to be the case, and we shall 
know It very soon, there will probably be a complete split 
m the Congress party, which would probably be one of the 
could happen, as it might result in the 
on of those who are the declared enemies of progress 
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on the lines upon which alone development is possible. 
This, of course, will only come about if Mr. Gandhi stands 
firm to the agreement, and can definitely associate himself 
w'tth the more moderate portion of his followers. It is not 
impossible, of course, that in the event of such a split, and 
his influence being insufiicient to secure unammtty, he may 
think it desirable again to retire into that contemplative 
seclusion that he has already expressed a preference for 
and experienced in the past. 

The wording of the clause in the settlement in regard to 
the preposterous demand for an enquiry into the conduct 
of the police is both unfortunate and objectionable, and to 
many of us it seems a pity that a definite statement was not 
made that under no circumstances would Government agree 
to any such suggestion. On the other hand, it is well to 
remember that “ face-saving ” is an operation thoroughly 
understood and practised in India, and it is unlikely that 
even the far too polite negative given will mislead any of 
the leaders of Indian political thought as to the real attitude 
of the Government. 

It is difficult to understand the reference to the incidence 
of the salt lax, as this question had really nothing to do 
with the demands made. It was not the size of the salt tax 
that interested Mr. Gandhi, but the fact that there w'as a 
tax upon salt at all. Actually the salt tax is no hardship, 
provided one assumes that there must be taxes of some 
kind, and the amount of it, per head of the population^ is 
under 4jd. per annum, which is not a heavy burden, even 
upon the very' low rate of individual income in India. But 
the concession to sea-coast residents to make salt will un¬ 
doubtedly be taken as a symbol of victory on this point for 
Mr. Gandhi, and possibly of weakness on the part of the 
Government. The concession in itself is of no moment 
financially, as the salt so made is dirty and unsaleable, and 
only used by the very poorest classes. This, again, may 
be taken as a concession to Mr. Gandhi for the purpose of 
saving face ”; but it is a dangerous move in some respects, 
and may have repercussions beyond those presently appre¬ 
ciated. 

The w'ording of the provisions calling off the boycott of 
British goods appears satisfactory, and the clauses dealing 
with objectionable forms of picketing seem fairly drastic. 
Officially, perhaps, it is not possible to quarrel with any 
suggestions of an entirely peaceful and non-obstructive 
character intended to encourage the purchase and use of 
Indian-made goods. India has long enjoyed tariff auto- 
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nomy, and a preference given to Indian-produced goods 
has been a measure advanced and promoted by the 
Government itself. Having once conceded the right to 
India to manage her own affairs in this connection, we have 
no more reason to quarrel with Indians for forwarding the 
use of Indian goods than we would have with our ow'n 
people for pressing the purchase of British or Empire pro¬ 
duced articles. But if this policy is in any tvay directed 
against British trade in particular, then the matter assumes 
quite a different aspect. It is a definite and clear pro¬ 
vision of the settlement, as I read it, that there is to be no 
differentiation of any kind against British trade. If the 
measures taken to secure a preference for Indian goods 
are accompanied by voluntary action of a peaceful character 
against all goods imported from abroad, we have no cause 
for complaint. But even in this case the action taken must 
be entirely unobjectionable in its character, must contain 
no compulsion, and none of the intimidation and boycott 
which has previously characterized the movement. Again, 
I say, we can only wait and see what happens. Peaceful 
picketing, as we know it in other spheres of industrial 
activity, is really a misnomer, and picketing, when carried 
on at all, soon ceases to be peaceful. Nor am I hopeful 
that the extreme dements in the Congress party will be 
content in this matter with any such proposals as those 
which have been signed and agreed to by Mr. Gandhi. If 
I am wrong, then not only will picketing cease, but there 
will probably be an end to any movement against foreign 
goods. At pr^ent and probably for a long time to come 
India cannot live without foreign importations. She cer- 
tainly cannot clothe herself from her present production. 
If the boycott is dropped, the regular course of trade would 
probably soon reassert itself. I fear, however, that the 
extreme wing of the Congress movement is more likely to 
repudiate Mr. Gandhi, in which case the boycott of British 
goods is likely to continue, for a time at any rate, to a 
greater or lesser degree, in w'hich case picketing is most 
unlikely to continue peaceful. 

The release of prisoners and the repeal of certain 
measures to ensure internal security is the natural corollary 
of the settlement, and a gesture of this kind, if one assumes 
a settlement at all, was almost certainly essential in India 
If, as against the concession regarding the manufacture of 
salt, the release of prisoners and the possibly dangerous 
effect of the long-drawn-out conversations upon loyal 
Indian opinion, the Viceroy has secured a real peace, co- 
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operation instead of opposition, and a complete cessation 
of the anti-British movement in the country, then indeed 
he has achieved a miracle- Only time, however, will show 
what are the real results of the settlement. 

If Mr. Gandhi can deliver the goods and can bring his 
followers into line, then a further Conference will un¬ 
doubtedly be necessary to try and hll in the details of the 
picture outlined at the Round Table Conference, But it is 
useless to bold such a further gathering until the position 
of the minorities has been dealt with, until British interests 
are safeguarded, until the Muhammadans and others are 
satisfied as to their security, and until India fully appre¬ 
ciates the goal which we are aiming at and the steps we 
propose to take to lead os to it. 

ft has been laid down most carefully, and in a manner 
admitting of no uncertainty, that the safeguards which we 
require in any scheme for the future of the government of 
India are to be real and operative. Without going into 
details, one may say that the principal points are those 
which are essential in the view of any person w'ho knows the 
conditions of India itself. The defence of the country*^ 
must remain in the hands of the Viceroy; he must conse¬ 
quently have control of the forces which constitute that 
defence. He must have absolute power to secure the 
financial stability of the country and to prevent any pos¬ 
sible interference with its credit. There must be no dis¬ 
crimination of any kind against any race, creed, or sect. 
The position of the minondes must be secured, and it is 
well in this connection to remember, when w'e speak of 
minorities, that if these are all classed together, they con¬ 
stitute a larger number than the purely Hindu population 
of the country. There must be no discrimination in trade, 
and particularly against British trade, to w-hich India owes 
so much of her progress and development. These are the 
essential safeguards which form the basis of our proposals 
for further negotiation. We have made our objective clear; 
we have stated definitely the points upon w'hich there can 
be no giving way, and there is no political party in Great 
Britain which seriously differs from these views. The 
question is, will India show her readiness to co-operate on 
these lines, or will her leaders once again plunge her into 
chaos and disorder? Nothing can be worse for India than 
that there should be any doubt as to the situation here at 
home. It seems to me that any doubt there could have been 
has now been removed. We have made our offer-—a full 
and a generous offer—vvhat is Indians response? 
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FIELD^MARSHAL SIR WILLIAM BIRDWOOD'S 
COMMAND IN INDIA 

By R. Thahle-Huches 

(The Author Has been for thirty-five years in India, and Jong" served 
in ihe Army Etepartment of the Government of India as EstabUsh- 
ment Officer) 

Back from the East lodles came just receuiiy an English 
gentleman known affectionately to millions throughout 
three continents as " Birdy,” otherwise Field-Marshal Sir 
William Birdwood, Baronet, of Anzac and of Totnes, 
County ^ Devon, lately Commander-in-Chlel of His 
Majesty’s Land Forces in India. Since the Mutiny, Eng¬ 
land has sent many notable sons to hold India’s chief 
military command. Some of them, and indeed most of 
them, have returned with proud records of work in the 
betterment of India's defence and the welfare of her 
soldiery. In the main, these distinguished men have had 
the fortune to continue their labours in the Empire's mili¬ 
tary service long after bidding their last farewell to India. 
Some of them, in their subsequent career, have attained 
the highest military rank open to the soldier; one of them, 
but only one, has entered the peerage for services rendered 
to India herself. That was Roberts of Kandahar. 

Alike with many of those who preceded him, Sir William 
Birdwood assumed his high post wnth a name already 
made, one, as in the case of Kitchener, with which to 
conjure. !t was a name as well known in the Antipodes 
as it was on the Indian Frontier, in London, or in bimla. 
He had already earned in India itself a reputation of no 
mean order. He had been one of the little band of un¬ 
usual men who formed Lord Kitchener's Indian head¬ 
quarters staff at Fort William and in Simla. He had held 
the Brigade Command at Kohat, had been Quartermaster- 
General, and, on the outbreak of the Great War, was 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Army Depart¬ 
ment and Member of the Indian Legislative Council, All 
these posts he had held with hands which told immediately 
the reins w'ere touched. He had served w'lth the Hazara 
Expermjon of t8gi, w^ith the Isazai Expedition of 1892, 
in the Tirah Campaign of 1897-1898, and in the Mohmand 
expedition of 1908, the last bringing him the D.S.O. 
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followed by the C.I.E, in the same year. Fighting on 
the Indian Frontierj he had been present at the actions of 
Chagra Kotal and Daigai, he had seen the capture of the 
Sampagha and Arhanga Passes, had taken part in the 
Bazar Valley operations, and had been in action at Kar^ha. 
But not only in India had he served and seen fighting. 
He had been in the South African War of 1899-1902, and 
was present at the battles of Colenso, Spion Kop, Vaal 
Krantz, Tugela Heights, Laing’s Nek, Belfast, Lyden- 
burg, and Pieters' Hill. He was at the relief of Lady¬ 
smith, had been severely wounded, mentioned in 
despatches many times, and had gained the brevets of 
Major and Lieutenant-Colonel. By the end of 1911 he 
had been honoured with the C.B, and C.S.L and had 
attained the rank of Major-General. But these services, 
then covering a period of some twenty-eight years, while 
bringing promotion, honours, and a considerable reputa¬ 
tion, pale before the great part taken by him in the grim 
business of the Dardanelles—the landing on the Gallipoli 
beaches and the still more historic evacuation of that bleak 
spot. 

The Gallipoli Campaign at an end. Sir William Bird- 
wood served as Commander of the Australian and New 
Zealand Army Corps for some two years tn France and 
Belgium. Then, on the reconstitution of tlie 5th British 
Army, he was placed at its head. Rushing down from 
the north, it was he, with his Anzacs and other troops, 
who drove the Germans through Mervtlle, Estalres, La 
Bass^e, and on over the Aubers Ridge and out of Lille, 
forcing the Scheldt and reaching as far as Ath. The 
battle of Villers-Bretonneux, the turning-point in the 
German offensive, had found the 5th British Army taking 
one of the most important parts. It is on record that the 
last batch of prisoners taken by this Army was at 10.57 
on November 11, just three minutes before time. The 
last phases of the war found Sir William Birdwood with 
his reputation enhanced and still the idol of his men. 

Hostilities having ceased, Sir William Birdwood went 
out to the Commonwealth as commander of their military 
forces, much to the gratification of the people * * down 
under.*’ While in Australia, he was again called to India, 
after an absence of more than five years, mainly^ on the 
battlefield, to assume the Northern Command, its area 
roughly coinciding with the Punjab, the home of the Sikhs, 
and the N.W. Frontier Province of traditional turbulence. 
While holding this command he went to Simla to act as 
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Commandcr-in-Chief during the temporal' absence of 
Lord Rawlinson in 1924. 

Such, then, was the record of Sir William Birdwood up 
to 1925, when, while on leave in England, it was announced 
that he was to succeed Lord Rawlinson as Commander- 
m-Chief in India. 

Sir William Birdwood stepped ashore at Bombay on 
August 6, 1925, with an honour uniqiue in the history of 
the Army, a Field-Marshalship coincident with his selec¬ 
tion for the Indian Command. Never before had the 
batteries in India saluted a new Commander-in-Chief with 
nineteen guns, nor, for that matter, had they ever fired 
that number for one on departure. No one but Sir William 
Birdwood had ever arrived with the Warrant of Command 
under the Royal Sign Manual, together with the baton of 
a Field-MarshaI, and no one else has ever left having first 
won that rank. 


The financial state of the country had been declared as 
critical, and the Indian Army Estimates for 1925-1926 
had been decreased, a decrease only made possible by his 
predecessor through the disbandment of regiments and 
the removal of British units from the Indian establish¬ 
ment. Still, there was much encouragement to be got 
from the belief that the situation on the Frontier, where 
troubles always loomed, showed signs of improvement 
and the fact that Afghanistan could not, at the moment, 
be said to contain more than the usual food for anxiety. 
Then, again, there was satisfaction to be derived from the 
state of the Indian Army, which, under his predecessor's 
regime, supported by his own efforts vrhen holding the 
Northern Command, was not ill-trained, Nevertheless, 
there w'as much altead to combat, improve, and to over¬ 
come. The Indian Army required modernizing, that was 
clear, and it meant mechanization. That meant money. 
Clamorous efforts had of late been made in the Legislature 
to force upon the military authorities still further measures 
of alleged economy, which, if acceded to, w'ere likely not 
only to impair efficiency, but, in the view of soldiers, to bring 
about disaster. There were many problems connected 
with the organization of the .A.rmy which required the most 
delicate and tactful handling. 

These, and other matters of no less weight, all faced 
Iffi "^'^C‘^ramander-in-Chief as he assumed the reins of 

iTiatters too, matters of quite a 
cfY uature, which, to Sir Wtlliani Birdwood, came 
so easily, making the prospect of his next five years one of 
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unabated pleasure. These related to the friends he was 
to meet again, the friends whom he loved and who loved 
him. Those over whom he would watch and guide and 
whose welfare and contentment he regarded as greater 
than his own. Such strange friends, some of them. Fierce 
fellows with homes across the border, homes surrounded 
by mud walls, loop-holed; some whose homes were in 
caves somewhere near the Khyber. Some had homes 
boasting grandfathers, white of beard and bent, knowing, 
and w'elt known to, the new jangi Ljit Sahib, back in the 
times w'hen they were proud young sepoys, havildars, or 
naiks. Others, tall and straight, hair longer than a 
w'oman^s, tied away in turbans and with beards curled 
about the face as only a Sikh knows how. Then those 
quaint little flat-faced friends, hailing from Nepal, sturdy 
of limb and smiling. Then, also, those from the burning 
sands of Bikanir, the Rajputs nrho rode on camels. And, 
as well beloved, the friends of lighter hue, once gold- 
diggers dowm around Coo [gar die, now' still digging, but in 
the fields of Kolar, yielding gold, or in the mines at Namru, 
yielding silver, mostly old friends who had faced the Turks 
at Anzac and been at the gates of Lille. And what of those 
of the Indian Cavalr)', the old silHdars, those tent-peggers 
who rode as no other men could ride, many of Prob)Ti^s 
Horse, whose great-grandfathers had known him as a sub¬ 
altern down at Nowgong, back in the middle eighties? All 
these, and many others, were to be seen again, taken by the 
hand, spoken to in their own mother tongue, each addressed 
by name. What mattered then if the files at Simla did 
give trouble, what mattered if the clouds gathered grey 
or black? Nothing could matter, with all these friends. 

With these pleasant prospects in his mind, the new 
Commander-in-Chief set himself to work. Within a month 
he was to be found facing the Legislative Assembly to 
make his first speech. Significantly enough, it was to 
oppose a Bill, moved by an Indian member, to regulate 
the use of firearms in dispersing untaw'ful assemblies. 
The case for the Government, supported by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s speech, was lost, but not before one 
of the chief Indian spokesmen, that notable barrister Mr. 
Jinnah, admitted that the Field-Marshal had put his case 
with the precision of a soldier and the logic of a lawyer. 
It is undoubtedly unfortunate that the Commander-in- 
Chief in India should be inveigled into political con¬ 
troversy. Sir William Bird wood, however, while not 
altogether escaping the bitter tongues of political adver- 
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saries, made liimself one of the most popular figures in 
the Legislature, as well as one of its most able speakers. 
Moreover, he frequently demonstrated his ability’ to exer¬ 
cise a marked influence on opinion when the Opposition 
w'as deaf to all other appeals for reason and patience. 

The Inchcape Committee, which reported in Lord 
Rawlinson’s time, had recommended certain Specified 
economies, and then, in expectation of lower prices, ad¬ 
vised acceptance of a 50 crore grant to be established 
when things grew cheaper. Lord RawHnson, not without 
anxiety, reduced expenditure and risked the consequences 
because of India's hnancial state, described to him at the 
time as critical. From that date onwards each Budget 
debate has been the occasion for a clamorous demand, 
amounting now to a parrot-cry, for the 50 crore standard. 
It has long ago been held by Lord RawHnson as impos¬ 
sible without impairing efficiency and hazarding the safety 
of India. He had further issued the warning that when 
the financiai position had been restored, the Government 
must again spend more on the Army if it wished the 
country to be safe. It was the task of Sir William Bird- 
wood to reiterate these sentiments to the point of tiresome¬ 
ness and to explain each year to unwilling ears that the 
50 crore standard was a pious aspiration, not based on 
expert milit^’' advice and unaccompanied by recommend¬ 
ations showing how it could be reached. Fortunately for 
the Army in India, the military budget is not at the mercy 
of the Legislature, which has no power, under the Con¬ 
stitution, to refuse supplies other than those for the civil 
administration. Consequently the Army looks to the 
Government of India alone for its needs. These, at the 
time Sir William Btrdw'ood assumed command, were far 
greater than the Government’s limited exchequer could 
afford to meet. 

Sir William Birdwood W’as not one to sit down placidly 
with insufficient means. There was the lesson of Meso¬ 
potamia, and it was not to be forgotten, let alone ignored, 
ft was plain to him that India could no longer go slow. 
Something had to be done to bring the motor transport 
up to date, something had to be done for the Royal Air 
Force. In fact, something had to be done for the better 
equipment of the forces from top to bottom. Nothing 
short of a standard to keep pace with the rapid develop¬ 
ments of foreign armies and the Army of Great Britain 
would do for him. But how was this to be accomplished 
with the services smarting under the effects of the Inchcape 
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Committee's accepted recommendations ? How was it to 
be done with a purse half empty ? He was an economist 
himself: no one hated waste more than he, and he was 
the last to embark on extravagant ideas. But more than 
this, he was a man of ingenuity and resource. He drew 
op a comprehensive programme for reorganization, re¬ 
equipment, and mechanization. He then unfolded a plan 
whereby the improvements could be effected and the cost 
met within a fixed period without additional burdens to 
the State. The plan was a novel one, it had unorthodox 
features. As such it was to be condemned by many, 
scoffed at by some, or regarded even witli pity by others. 
But this was not the first unorthodox scheme devised by 
Sir William Bird wood. There had been others. One, 
for instance, in GaUipoli, about w'hich all the world had 
knowm and applauded. And so with this. It must be got 
through ; the struggle might take time, but get it through 
he must. And be did. It was called the financial contract 
system, and allowed of freedom, to an extent never before 
permitted, in the matter of transfer from one account head 
to another. By its means savings were encouraged, since 
they could be utilized for other purposes or carried from 
one financial year to the next and expended in any direc¬ 
tions chosen by the military authorities themselves. It 
allowed of purchases otherwise impossible, it enabled them 
to see ahead, and it gave direct interest in conserving 
finance to the high staff officers at headquarters. The 
saving, on the whole, was immense, and it stabilized the 
Military Budget for a period of five years at a figure far 
lower than the 1934-1925 standard. It produced results 
impossible of attainment under the normal system, and 
this despite the fact that the Military Budget bad been 
loaded with expenditure, to an extent not far short of a 
crore, which, previously, had been carried by other depart¬ 
ments. This was one of the signal triumphs of Sir 
William Birdwood's command. It was a notable contri¬ 
bution to the welfare and efficiency of the Army in India, 
possibly the most notable of his tenure. 

The matter of military expenditure had not been alone 
as a favourite object of attack in the Indian Legislature. 
The question of education for Indians desirous of enter¬ 
ing the Army with King’s commissions has run it close, 
sometimes beating it. Sir William Birdwood, a strong 
believer in the paramount value of tradition, consistently 
refused to listen to the pleas for the establishment of 
an Indian Sandhurst. In this matter he saw eye to eye 
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with his predecessor, Lord Rawlinson. The Field-Marshal 
fully recognized that the ultimate aim was an Army of the 
same character as the Dominions Annies, organized on a 
national basis and officered by Indians holding their own 
distinctive form of commission. But the time was not 
yet, and any other entry but through the gates of the 
British Sandhurst was fraught with danger and difficulty. 

Sir William Bird wood left India with his views unshaken 
on the point of an Indian Sandhurst. 

It requires much heyond the compass of a short article 
to explore the various channels through which the Field- 
Marshal wended his way, during five and a half years, in 
the interests of the Indian Army, It must suffice to say 
that the complex problems of modernization had been faced 
with infinite courage and skill until at the end of his com¬ 
mand the Army in India, together with the Royal Air 
Force, had never before been in such a state of efficiency 
and preparedness for war, and never beforfe had India re¬ 
ceived such value for the money spent. 

No reference to Sir William Bird wood would be com¬ 
plete without tribute to his influence, and the magic of his 
name, on the rank and file of the Indian Army, It w'as well 
known that persistent efforts had been made to seduce 
soldiers of the Indian Army, mostly when on leave, or by 
pressure brought to bear on their fWilies to induce them 
to forget their calling and to undermine that loyalty which 
has been their pride. Yet, with all this, the Indian Army 
had remained unmoved. For this full acknowledgment 
must be given to British officers of Indian regiments for 
their share in fostering that mutual friendship and respect 
which exist in all units between the officer and his men. 
At the same time, there is no doubt whatever that loyalty 
in the Indian Army had greatly been maintained by the 
personal contact of the Field-Marshal and the strange 
influence he has wielded over most men, be they Indians 
or not—the same influence which held in Egypt, in 
Gallipoli, and in France. 
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THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH UNDER THE NEW 
CONSTITUTION 

By Sir Phiup Haxtog, s.b.e., c.i.e. 

The four biggest problems for the future of India are 
those of {i) education, (2) disease, {3) agriculture, (4) social 
reform; and progress in the last three depends essentially 
on progress in education. I have added to education the 
question of research, because research in India on any large 
scale is of comparatively recent growth, and its develop¬ 
ment and nurture are also essential for the intellectual and 
material progress of the country. 

We all know that in 1919 the Government of India 
handed over completely both the control of educational 
policy and the responsibility for educational finance to the 
provincial Governments, under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms. 

There was loss as well as gain. I do not think that 
anyone reading the major statements of educational policy 
from the great despatch of Sir Charles Wood in 1854 down 
to the Education Resolution of 1913 could fail to realise 
the breadth of vision and the wisdom in detail of those 
responsible for central policy. If that policy had been 
carried out with any approach to completeness, the con¬ 
dition of education would have been far more advanced 
than it was found by the Auxiliary Committee of the Simon 
Commission over which I had the honour to preside in 
1928-1929.* 

*' I have made free use in this paper of the material contained 
in the Report of that Committee given in the Intertm Report of 
the Indian Statutory Commission (1929, Cmd. 34 ^)- Reference 
should be made to this Report to supplement the present sketch 
on many points. 
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Problems of pRiMAny Education 

I do not propose to go into details or to try to allot 
responsibilities. But there is one legacy of policy of great 
political importance which was bequeathed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to the provinces in regard to primary 
education. 

r think it is generally admitted by all parties that the 
organisation of primar)' education in such a way as to pro¬ 
vide an educated electorate is one of the greatest tasks 
that the new India will have to face. 

I believe the first steps towards compulsion were taken 
in Bombay. But it was that great man, G. K. Gokhale, 
who in I9H first introduced a Bill into the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council which would have made compulsory primary 
education pennissive—that is, subject to the consent of 
local authorities and local governments. The Bill was 
opposed, but Sir Harcourt Butler, the Education Member, 
hinted that the introduction of measures of compulsion in 
local legislatures would be the natural course. The Govern¬ 
ment of India was not indifferent, for between 1913 and 
1917 distributed education grants from imperial funds 
amounting to Rs.329 lakhs non-recurring and R5.134 
lakhs recurring. 

The Govemment of India have taken effective steps 
to ensure that their wise recommendations with regard 
to primar)' education and upper primary education, wast¬ 
age, training schools, middle vernacular schools, rural 
education, were carried out in the expenditure of the grants. 
My Committee expressed their regret that they did not do 
so. But by the end of 1918 the Govemment of India had 
formulated a scheme of expansion for the whole of India by 
which there would have been a general compulsion on all 
^a! bodies throughout the country to provide facilities for 
I e extension of primary education, so as to double the 

m cr of pupils in primary schools within ten years. It 
P posed that the Imperial Government should provide 
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one-third ot the cost, provincial Governments one-third, 
and loca] bodies one*third; the cost of training addhionat 
teachers was to be divided between the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment and the provincial Governments. I have spoken of 
a lepcy of policy, but I do not know how far the pro¬ 
vincial Governments were actually aware of this policy. 
The Reforms, at any rate, made it impossible of execution 
tn Its original form, and placed the responsibility on other 
shoulders. 

It must be recognised that while the provincial Govern¬ 
ments have fallen a good deal short of carrying out the 
programme outlined by the Government of India (except 
in the Punjab, where it has been exceeded), the Ministers 
for education have been enthusiastic in their efforts, and the 
legislatures have willingly granted all the money asked 
of them. 

Misdirected Expenditure 

The total expenditure in respect of recognised institu¬ 
tions from all sources including Government contributions 
has been as follows (in lakhs of rupees) .* 

1917. 1922. 1927. 1928, 

t.sag 1,836 2,458 2,582 

And it should be added that the increase from Government 
funds has been far greater than that from local funds or 
other sources. 

Corresponding to that increase there has been a vast 
expansion in the number of pupils in recognised institu¬ 
tions. The numbers are as follow's: 

1917. 1922. 1927, 1929. 

7,217,000 7,742,000 10.528,000 ii,i6d,ooo 

The increase in the decennium 1917-1927 in the primary 
stage is from 6,404,000 to 9,247,000—only about half the 
increase contemplated by the Government of India, but 
in view of financial stringency, perhaps as much as could 
be expected. Indeed, if the results were what they appear 
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to be there would be real cause for congratulatioti. Un¬ 
fortunately, about 6o per cent, of the money spent on 
primary education at present is wasted, according to the 
calculations of tny Committee, owing to stagnation and 
wastage, resulting in the failure of the vast majority of the 
primaty' pupils to spend the four years in a primary school 
necessary to attain literacy under present Indian condi¬ 
tions. Of too pupils (boys and girls) who were in Class L 
in 1921-1913, only 18 were in Class IV. in 1925-1926. 
The wastage in the case of girls is far greater than for boys. 
Of 534,000 in girls’ schools in Class I. in 1922-1923, only 
56,000 were in Class IV, four years later. 

Wastage, so far from diminishing, is actually increasing 
in Bengal, the province which is more willing to spend 
money from its private pockets than any other in India, 
The proportion of expenditure on education from fees is 
over 40 per cent, Only one other province supplies as 
much as 20 per cent, from fees, and the Central Provinces 
only supply 11 per cent. Nevertheless, with all this 
enthusiasm in Bengal, an enthusiasm which added 11,000 
to the number of schools and 355,000 to the number of 
pupils in the decennium !9i7-i927, there was actually a 
falling off of 30,000 in Class IV. 

It was dinned into my ears in Bengal that " a bad school 
is better than no school.” I believe the cultivator may 
be beginning to hnd out the truth, that it is much worse. 

A Primary Education Bill has just been passed in 
Bengal with the object, I understand, of providing com¬ 
pulsory primary education for all boys in ten years, A 
strange manifestation of Hindu-Musllm differences was 
the fact that the Hindu members of the Legislative Council 
walked out when the Bill was passed. 

May I quote from the report of my Committee?— 

*' Without a real effort to eliminate waste and ineffectiveness, by 
means of a courageous and well-directed policy, there can be little 
hope of improvement in Uie future. There is a comm on impres¬ 
sion that success in extending ediicatiou la merely a question of 
■pending money. It is not so; money h no doubt necessary, but 
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the expenditure of money, without the resolute, consistent, and 
continuous execution of policy will do little or nothing.'’ 

We were not content uith generalities of this kind, but 
have explained in detail what steps in our view should be 
taken to give them a concrete interpretation. 

You cannot have a well-devised and directed policy 
without a proper administration. It urill be necessar)'" for 
the new regime to overhaul and strengthen die whole edu¬ 
cational agency — the thinking and acting organisation both 
at the centre and in the provinces; and though secondary 
and university education will be affected as well as primar)’, 
I shall deal with this question of administration first for the 
sake of convenience and while both the deficiencies and 
the importance of primary education are fresh in your 
mind. 

Reorganisation of Provincial Educational 
Agencies 

I take first of all provincial administration, and will 
enumerate the reforms that in my judgment are essential 
in the provinces. 

The headquarters staff needs strengthening. Except 
perhaps in the Punjab it is inadequate, and yet in one 
respect redundant and slow-working. The often changed 
Secretary for Education, a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, is mostly a fifth wheel to the coach. The only 
pleas I have heard for his retention arci (i) that he gives 
financial advice, (a) that the Director of Education may not 
be a good administrator, (3) if the Director acts as Secretary 
he cannot be a touring officer. The replies arc simple \ 
(i) It is the business of the Finance Department to 
scrutinise estimates^-I have never heard of any Finance 
Department that failed in this duty. (2) and (3) If the 
Director of Education is not an administrator, he is not 
fit for his office, and the selection has been badly made, 
probably owing to over-regard to seniority. The Director 
of Education should be made Secretary for Education, as 
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in the Centrat Provinces, or Deputy Secretary, as in the 
Punjab, where the arrangement has worked admirably. 
An absurd arrangement was made once in Bengal, when 
the two officers were combined in one person, and the 
Director acting in one capacity wrote to himself as Secretary 
acting in another. No wonder the arrangement proved 
unsatisfactory. 

The saving of the Secretary’s salary' will enable impor¬ 
tant additions to be made to the headquarters staff, which 
will not only allow the Director to tour, as he does in the 
Punjab, but will strengthen it in other ways. 

One of the most important members of the staff should 
be a Directress or Deputy*Directress of girls’ education, 
fn my own personal opinion the Directress should have 
direct access to the Minister. The education of the 
mother is the supreme necessity if we are to conquer 
illiteracy in India, where only two per cent, of the adult 
women are literate. It Is of incalculable importance, and 
my Committee and the Simon Commission have both put 
this question tn the forefront. The policy in the past has 
been boys’ education first, and if there is anything over, 
give it to the girls. We said, in effect, spend now first 
everything that can be effectively spent on the eJctension 
of girls' education, and spend the remainder on extending 
and improving education of boys. It is in the interest of 
the boys as well as of the girls to do this. 

Inspectiox 

I now come to the inspectorate. By some persons the 
inspectorate is regarded as an unnecessary luxury. It is 
an absolute necessity tf the schools are to be efficient and 
not to involve a shocking waste of money. The higher 
inspectorate is totally inadequate for its purpose. My 
Committee have shown that it is hardly greater for British 

India than for England and Wales, one-twentieth of the 
area. 

The sub-inspectoraTe, which inspects the primary 
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schools, is still more inadequate in most provinces, in 
Hengal there is only one member ol the subordinate inspect¬ 
ing staff to 172 schools, in Madras one to 142 schools, 
whereas in the Punjab there is one to 40 schools, and in 
fiurtna one to 29 schools. The colossal waste in Bengal 
is easily explicable. The inspectors and sub-inspectors 
ought not only to inspect schools, but to inspire the 
villagers to send their children to school—^when there are 
schools worth sending them to. This is the Punjab 
policy. 

Local AuTHontTiEs 

1 now come to the role of the District Boards, to which 
increasing powers have been given under a scries of local 
Acts since the Reforms. U nderlybg these Acts is a policy 
first enunciated in Lord Ripon*s time, and emphasised in 
The MontagU’Chelmsford Report. “ The accepted policy," 
sa>'s that Report {p, 95), " must be to allow the Boards to 
profit by their own mistakes and to interfere only in cases 
of grave mismanagement." This was supposed to be a 
democratic policy. It was welcomed as such by the 
advanced party. But the result under the new rdgime has 
been the ver}' reverse of democratic. It has meant the 
spending of money voted by the legislative councils with an 
entire toss of that control by Ministers which Parliament 
so jealously keeps in England over money voted by that 
body. In the Poona district there is now only one assistant 
inspector of Government for 900 schools. If all went 
well it would not matter, but the tale of mismanagement 
bv District Boards comes from province after province. 
As I said recently in another place, you have banded over 
your most precious baby to an inexperienced girl without 
supervision so that she may learn to be a nurse, tittle 
wonder that the baby has suffered. Not only the pupils 
have suffered, but in many cases the teachers, transferred 
at election times for political purposes in dozens or hun¬ 
dreds, to suit a polittcally-mindcd chairman. 

It is essential to keep the educational work of District 
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Boards under the supervision of a central department, as 
it is kept in Hngtand, where the central inspectors work on 
the whole amicably with local bodies. Those local bodies 
in England keep a well-trained and expert staff of their 
own in addition to that of the central body. That is rare 
in India. I do not for a moment say that all District 
or Municipal Boards are incompetent. Some are quite 
competent. 


Secondary Schools 

I turn now to problems of secondary education. In 
primary education, both quality and quantity had to be 
considered. In dealing with secondary education, the ques¬ 
tion of quality is, on the whole, more important than that 
of quantity. It may be pointed out that for most provinces 
the middle vernacular schools, though they cover part of 
the secondary stage, are the schools which produce the 
primary school teacher, and they must be considered as an 
essential factor in the primary problem. Probably money 
spent on the middle vernacular schools is at the moment 
more profitably spent than on any other part of the pre- 
university stages. 

For the secondary schools, what is mainly needed is im¬ 
provements in the training colleges, though by no means 
in all; there are some admirable ones, w’ell known in India. 

I have often remarked a want of real enthusiasm in the 
teachers, recognised by my Indian friends as well as my¬ 
self, A little while ago one of them said to me that many 
of the younger teachers began well, but after four or five 
years they lost interest, I asked why, and the reply was 
that the salaries were small, the position of a teacher at the 
mercy of a headmaster or an uninstructed committee was 
precarious, and that he had no social recognition outside 
the school. I hope that the new India wilt recognise how 
profoundly important the schoolmaster is to the w'ell-being 
of the country, and that it will make him a happier and 
more efficient person. 
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We are always told that the secondary school in India 
(as in England) is being spoilt by being dominated by the 
requirements of matriculation. I can say positively that, 
unless things have changed recently, the requirements of 
matriculation in one province were so small that many 
decent schools laughed at them. One schoolmaster after 
another told me that he could no longer use matriculation 
as a terror for the idle boy. But in other provinces it is 
still, no doubt, a terror, 

I believe that the evil effects of external examinations 
may be greatly diminished by an improvement in their 
methods, but that is too large a question to enter upon 
here. It is one that concerns all countries. 

Universities 

I come to the universities. There can be no doubt that 
it w^ould be an immense economy of public money if the 
vast number of students who enter them with no possible 
chance of success were kept out, by a stringent entrance 
test, say at the age of eighteen, and diverted to other 
careers. An Indian professor at one of the universities 
said to me, a short time ago, that the number of students 
in his institution ought to be reduced by half. There are 
two obstacles in the way, " public opinion " and university 
finance. Indian fathers with induence are afraid that their 
own sons might be excluded by more efficient tests, and 
most Indian universities depend so much on fees that they 
are afraid of having their budgets upset. 

The bud getting difficulty could be got over if other 
provinces would follow the example given by Bengal in 
the case of Dacca University, to which a statutory grant 
has been made under an Act of the provincial legislature. 

Nor do I regard the backwardness of public opinion as 
insuperable. One of the most significaiit events in univer' 
sity history in India is the drastic and courageous action 
taken by the Muslim University of Aligarh to set its house 
in order. I was one of a committee of three appointed 
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by that most capable lady, H.H. the late Begam of Bhopal, 
then Chancellor. We reported that owing to maladminis¬ 
tration the university was In a deplorable condition, with a 
staff in many cases under^qualified and overpaid. The 
Court (entirely Indian in its composition) of its own motion 
reduced the Executive Council to a body of three, which 
entirely reorganised the staff and made many other reforms. 

I doubt whether any other body T know would have taken 
steps more drastic. 

I see by the Siaiesntmi that Calcutta is doing something 
to bring order into the administrational chaos of its post¬ 
graduate work, which up to the present has been organised 
very waslefully without any Heads of departments. 1 wish 
to pay a tribute here to the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee for 
his early recognition of the fact that the reputation of a 
university must depend not only on its teaching but on its 
power of advancing knowledge. 1 do not agree with all the 
methods he used to give effect to his ideals. But it is true 
that until the Report of the Sadler Cominission was issued 
there was no general recognition of the importance of re¬ 
search in Indian universities. Sir Ramkrisbna Bhandarkar 
in Bombay, Colonel Stevenson, LM.S., in Lahore, Sir 
P. C. Roy, and Sir Jagadis Bose in Calcutta, are among 
the few outstanding exceptions to the rule that professors 
did not regard it as part of their business to carry on and 
encourage research. 

In the last ten years there has been a great change, The 
universities now ask for research qualifications from can¬ 
didates for the post of Professor and Reader, and the 
volume of original work in India, though still small for the 
number of its teachers, is greatly increased from what it 
was in the years preceding 1917* 

The recent award of the Nobel prize in physic and of 
the Hughes Medal of the Royal Society to Sir C. V. 
Raman will no doubt serve as a stimulus to the younger 
Indian workers, who are beginning to acquire a reputation 
outside India. 
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A university has three functions: 

(а) The pastoral function, of which the object is to develop 
character and individuality in action. 

(б) The teaching function, of which the object is to give in¬ 
struction and train the understanding for useful purposes. 

(c) The function of research, of which the object is to extend 
knowledge, and by example and by the co-operation of teachers 
and Students to develop individuality in thinking. 

British educational administrators iu the provinces rightly 
attached importance to the first two functions, I think 
that they, though not the Government of India, for many 
years underestimated the great importance of the third, 
especially important in a country where the traditional 
tendency is to keep the pupil in leading strings for far 
too long. I may refer on that point to a critic who will not 
be regarded as prejudiced, the late Lala Lajpat Rai,* 

Functions or the Central Government 

I want now to consider w'hat functions should be exer¬ 
cised by the Central Government with regard to the various 
stages of education and research. It was argued by my 
Committee that the Government of India should not be 
entirely relieved of all responsibilit)" for the attainment of 
universal primary education, and that it should be consti¬ 
tutionally enabled to come to the relief of necessitous pro¬ 
vinces. 1 have mainly in my mind those of Bihar and Assam. 
The Simon Commission did not accept that suggestion, 
but tried to find a way out by means of Sir Walter Layton's 
central provincial fund. The Government of India does 
not regard the prospects of that fund as rosy, and in spite 
of all opposition and difficulties, I adhere to my original 
view, though I have no space to argue the case in detail. 
I suggest that [n'dia will not be able to afford to have 
provinces backward in education. They will be a drag on 
the whole country. 

* See his striking book, N^ational Education fit India (AUen and 
Unwin, 1920), pp. 44-46 jpojjtm. 
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I quite acquiesce in the view that the provinces should 
be responsible for teaching work in their own middle and 
secondary schools and universities and for the provincial 
professional schools. But the Central Government have 
other duties with regard to education. My Committee 
recommended (and the recommendation was adopted by the 
Statutory Commission) that Government should re-establish 
the Bureau of Education, axed by the Inchcape Com¬ 
mittee, and that this should serve as centre of educational 
information for the whole of India and as a means of co¬ 
ordinating the educational experience of the different 
provinces. It should have a first-rate staff and a first-rate 
library, including the chief educational periodicals and 
reports of Great Britain, the U.S.A., France, and Ger¬ 
many, and the ofiicia] educational reports and publications 
of every Indian province properly indexed for reference. 

The Personnel 

My own idea of the staff is that the head should be a 
man of real distinction in his subject, with a wide range 
and grasp of it. As he would not be responsible for ad¬ 
ministration except of his own office, he need not have wide 
administrative experience. What is needed is a man of 
ideas, sympathy, and understanding, who would be wel¬ 
comed as a helper and adviser in all the provinces, though 
there would be no obligation on them to follow his advice. 
He should have a capable second-in-command, who might 
be a provincial Director of Education tent for a period by 
his province, and who would take charge in the absences 
of bis chief. It would be, not a privilege, but a part of 
the duty of the Director of the Bureau to take study-feave 
from time to time to study new developments in other 
countries for the benefit of India. 

The Bureau would be responsible for the Annual Re¬ 
ports and the Quinquennial Reports on Education as 
before. The Bureau and the provincial Governments would 
award studentships to members of the higher provincial 
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edacationa[ services and others to study special questions 
outside their provinces both in India and in other coun¬ 
tries. The fonner Bureau of Education did some admirable 
service in the past; its work will need extension on a much 
mder basis. 


Reseaxch 

I come now to research. The Government of India 
has certain important research establishments of its own 
for medical research, agricultural research, veterinar>' re¬ 
search, and forest research. The recent Committee on the 
magnificent Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun recom¬ 
mended that a director of research should be appointed. 
I regard it as urgent tliat this reform should be carried out 
at an early date. The present arrangements are not satis¬ 
factory*. But the point which I wish to urge most strongly 
is that the Government of India should, following the 
example of Australia, establish an organisation correspond¬ 
ing in some respects to the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research in this country. The Department, 
which has a budget (gross) of about 700,000 a year, 
besides being responsible for the Geological Survey, and 
for the National Physical Laboratory and other research 
laboratories, which absorb a large portion of its funds, 
makes grants of two kinds: (i) it makes grants to co 
operating industrial research associations, such as the 
Cotton, Electrical Non-Ferrous Metals and similar asso¬ 
ciations; (3) it also makes grants to individuals carrying 
out research in universities and other institutions. The 
latter grants take the form of payments to research students 
to enable them to secure training in methods of research; 
to professors and others to enable them to develop 
investigations of special timeliness and promise; and, in a 
few cases, to young research workers w'ho have already 
shown exceptional capacity for original work, to give them 
a further opportunity of development. Government also 
gives / 6 ,ooo a year to the Royal Society for grants to 
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individuals for research. The Society has other funds for 
these purposes from private donations and the Chemical 
Society has similar funds. In India there is hardly any¬ 
thing of this kind. An appeal from the Inter-university 
Congress in 1924 fell on deaf ears, though only half 
a lakh a year ivas asked for. Government, I believe, 
might have been less obdurate if some private donor had 
promised a contributioo for the purpose. In his striking 
National Lecture on "Biology and Statecraft,” recently 
broadcast,* Sir Walter Morley Fletcher, F.R.S., pointed 
out the fact that the Council of the Viceroy, unlike our 
Cabinet, is largely a specialist Council, in which the 
army, the law, finance, administration, are requested by 
specialists, but that there is no specialist in it to argue the 
case for science, which is of supreme importance for the 
future of India, and especially for India’s main industry, 
agriculture. 

It is obvious that a non-specialist pleading the case of 
subordinates, without a technical knowledge of the case, 
however enthusiastic he may be, is at a disadvantage in 
dealing with specialists. And in India there are no power¬ 
ful expert bodies like the Royal Society to press the claims 
of scientific research. I agree with Sir Walter Fletcher 
that at least one member of the Viceroy’s Council ought 
to have scientific qualifications. 


Public Service Cowmissioks 


I turn now to less august bodies than the Government 
of India, but bodies that are exerting and are likely to 
exert increasingly an influence on education and research 
I mean the Public Service Comraissions.t The functions 
of the Central Commission (briefly though not exhaustively 
stated) are (i) to choose candidates for Government service 
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by examination and, in some cases, by selection; (2) to 
act as a court of appeal (though not with final powers) in 
disciplinary cases arising in certain important services. 

A large number of the examinations deal with scientific 
subjects, and the great majority of appointments made 
through the agency of the Commission are scientific ap¬ 
pointments. I can remember only one or two in aichseology 
and one in commerce that were not concerned with physical 
or natural science or engineering during my service on the 
Commission. I do not think that one scientific representa¬ 
tive on a body of five is sufficient to safeguard the interests 
of science, either in making appointments (even with the 
help of an assessor), or in dealing with disciplinary cases 
relating to scientific appointments, in which the questions 
raised may be highly technical. I am quite prepared to 
admit that some men whose early literary training has been 
mainly literary are capable of appreciating scientific ques¬ 
tions. The late Earl Balfour, Viscount Haldane, and 
Sir Frank Heath are cases in point. But it is equally true 
that others are as incapable of forming a reasonable judg¬ 
ment in regard to scientific matters as a colour-blind man 
would be of appreciating a picture, or a tone-deaf man a 
symphony. 

There are other points with regard to the composition of 
Public Service Commissions w'ith which I cannot deal here. 

I would only throw out the suggestion that it might con¬ 
duce both to economy and efficiency if under the new 
Constitution different provinces were allowed to combine 
in setting up those expensive though necessary bodies. 

Conclusion 

I hope that this paper may not appear to be unduly 
fault-finding or critical. My object has been to point out 
those problems to which the new Governments must, in 
my judgment, direct their attention in order to make the 
rapid and solid progress in matters of education and re¬ 
search which we all desire. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A M£6TiKC of the Association was held at the CaictQn Hall, Wisltninster, 
S.W. I. oo Tuesday, Fehniary 17, 193,, at which Sir Philip Hartog. 

«adl a paper on “The Future of Edticadoo and Reseneh 
2 % aostitution.- Dt. S. P. Paianjpye. Member of 

the India Council, wia ,n the chair. The following ladies and eenUemen, 
amongst others^ were preserst: 

Sir Uuis William Dane. c.s.f., Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan 

K,c.LE.. SJ.T.O., Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir WiUiam Ovens CUrlc! 

Kun., M«Ui«k. Sir AlUo. B.n,di. c.,.,, Sir 

K Pratt, c.s.r.. Dr R. p. Paranjpye, ic,*i,.h., Mr, P. K. Dut^ Mr Henry 
M^b. c.ijE, and bliss Ma^h. Mr. George Pilcher^ Mr, F, J. P, Rich! J! 

Raman, Mr. ] H, Lindsay, Mr. H. R, H. Wdkmson, Dr. Unka 

Corfield™MWc M**ga«!t Brown, Mia 

^rBeld, Miss Cofteis, Major G, W. Gilbertson, Rev. Dr W Stanton 

air. r+ ri DTowDp c-f-En Hoii+ Si&crttary- 

The Chairman: Ladies and Gentlemen.-We We this aftettioon the 
interesting programme of an address by Sir Philip Hartog on education 

TlrT fundament" 

problem, b^u« on proper progress therein depends progress in other 
Mheis. pobtiMl, industrial, social and hygienic, and we cannot hare a 

S r Philip Hariog, after a very distinguished career in various departments 
of education m this country, has had a wonderful experience in various 
aspects of education in India. He first of all acted as a member of the 
Commission under the presidency of Sir Michael Sadler, and their very 
^luminous and inte^ting Report is perhaps one of the most fundap^enlal 
pi^of educational Lierature in India. After that be was for five year. 

University of Dacca, and h/has 
’"f successfully working now. After 

Ilw hL?/ * Commission in India, which 

d^r»rtJ7*^? iL «Jucatiunal systems i„ all parts of 

the country In the meanwhde he was also a member of the Aligarh 

UuiTersity Commission, to go into the matters connected with ^hat 
Univeretty, and, lastly and most recently, he was the Chairman of the 

Wi'h lUI Ibk „Hed experia™ I d,i„k 

’'rrLr^ “ «• X"TX >'—" 

(The Lecturer read his paper.) ^ 
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Thu Ctiaermak ■ I 2 m Biiru we have aU likened with veiy grcit interest 
to the Enasterl^ address of Sir PhiJfp Haitog- It TEises many problcut^ 
blit I will only refer to one or two of them- In the first plaoc^ there used 
to be 2 feeling among Indians, which is not altogether unjustified^ that 
educaiion had been com pletely neglected by Govern men t, and that it had 
not been considered as someLhing that is a necessary part of adminEstra- 
tion, but aoniewhat of n Iu3cur)% That opinion has now altered, portlcularly 
owing to the growth of public opinion in India, My Isle teacher and 
leaderp Mr. Gokhale, was one of ihe very first to bring forward the 
rpiestipn of compulsoiry education In a BiU^ which was rejeciodp and its 
reject toop as usual, was accompanied by words of blessing which did not 
mean anything- In any case, since education was handed over to the 
Provinces under the Montagu Report, the Legislative Councils have 
always been ready to do what they can in roiing money for educational 
CJipendLture. 

When I was for some lime Ln charge of education I found, as our 
lecturer has mentioned, that there was a very great deal of wastage of the 
monies voted for education. Among my first duciea as Minisiter of 
Education in Bombay I went very carefully into this question of wastage, 
and I obuined a number of statistics as to the percentage of students b 
various stages, from infants to Ihe fourth and fifth standards, and I found 
that the wasUge was very great, I said thai was one of the rundamental 
reasons why compulsory primary education, which would keep the children 
for at least four years in the schools, must be btroduced, and that 
increasing the schools without some such measure was likely to increase 
the wastage. The policy followed of devolving the administration of 
education on the locsil bodies was recommended, in the first place, by Mr^ 
Montagu in his Report^ and also k was rectimmended by a very strong 
committee which I ap|K>inted, under the chairmanship of Sir Karayan 
Chanduvarker, on compulsory primary education. It was thought we 
could hardly do it without taking I local opinion fully into confidence and 
making the local bodies do the compulsion rather than getting it done by 
purely govern muntal agencies, and that is the reason why in Bombay, ai 
any rate, the administration of compulsory ednoarion was handed over to 
the local authorities- Of course^ that Is an experiment, and 1 do not 
know whether that CKperimeni will finally succeed or mhelher we shall 
have to take a step backwards. I might perhaps meoiion that the idea 
that was in my mind and in the minds of the administrators in the early 
days has not been perfectly fully carried out. My intention, ai any rate, 
was that the local educational authorities should be comparatively big 
bodies and not any small municipality, as has been allowed to be the final 
administrative authority in many parts of the Bombay Presidency, but that 
is a detail. At the same time, we do not consider that that is the final 
course, and it may peihaps be necessary to revise that step of handing 
over the detailed administration of education to the local bodies, but it 
was done with good inteniiona and one can revise those intemions with 
the results of cxperienceL 
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In Bombay, at any mtC| we know ibal education has be^n liamp^rcd by 
the cnonnQiis stringency of finance. The first thing ibat was prominent 
in educaiional administraiion was the miserable pay of the teachers in all 
parts of the country* In Bombay the salanes are somewhat better than 
in other parts of India, and L think ihe scale that we have laid down and 
of which the fim step has been actually put into operation would have 
made the sUuation somewhat similar to the Bumhaiti Seale in this coontry, 
IhiI the ejtcessive financial stringency in the Bombay Presidency on account 
of various causes did not allow that to be done. Even now^ however, the 
scale of salaries in our Presidency is somewhat better than in other parEs 
of the country. 

There is another point which Sir Philip Hartog mentioDcd--namely, 
the relation of the Central Government^ under the new reforms, to educa¬ 
tion as such, and 1 fully agree with the recommendations that his Com¬ 
mittee have mide^ that the Govemtnent of India should have some voice 
at least in directing and co-ordlnatlrig the progress of education all over 
the country. The provinces must have the detailed administration in their 
own hands^ but the Central Govemmenl must have a directing control, or 
at any rate a co-ordinating TDice in the matter of education t I wonder 
whether it would be possible in the new Government of India Act to 
make the progress of education and the expansion of education as much 
a duty of the provincial Governments as the preservation of law and ordcr^ 

1 do not know whether that is possible, but If somehow or other that 
could be done 1 think it would be a gdesd thing, 

I fully agree with the lecturer that girls* education is perhaps even more 
iiuportant than boys* education, and In this connecllon 1 might refer to an 
incident which happened at Pooua about twelve years ago^ when there was 
a question of introducing the Act which bad been passed in the city of 
Poona, it was suggested that it should be applied to Poona, and some 
of us thought it should be applied simultaneously m the case of boys and 
girls, but Oue party said it should be applied in the first place to boys 
alone^ and then* if money was available, it should be applied to girls* But 
we thought that if it waa adopted partially □□ cbcse lines it would never be 
extended to the girls at alb and we thought that the Act should be simuh 
taneously applied to both boys and girls, and 1 remember one speaker at 
a public meeting who was on our side said that the education of girls was 
more important than the education of boys, l>ecause an educated woman 
would never allow her children to remain uneducated, whereat an educated 
father might. 

Coming to the quesilon of research, I quite agree with the lecturer that 
research has been compajatively neglected in India by people engaged in 
educational work. 1 should like to say that for over fifty years almost aH 
the higher places In the educational world had been taken by members of 
the Indian Educational Senice.and it is the standard set by them and the 
ideas derived from them that Indians have followed. It ii not too much 
to say that with very few exceptions the olheers in the Indian Educational 
Sendee were certainly not of such a calibre that they would add to the 
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gromt) of knowledge. It hid alwajrs been the grievance of Indiaiij that 
the standards set before them by the Indiso ELdiicational Seirlce were not 
sufficiently high, and, after all, if the standards were not high they could 
not be expected to go beyond their teachers except in very exceptional 
cases. There were a few exceptions, such as certain ptofessciis of Sans¬ 
krit and such subjects, hut generally the idea of research was not supposed 
to be an essential part of educational advancement, and it is only in very 
recent years that Indians have thought that research must form a part of 
their educational work. Also the teachers in the colleges are so very much 
overworked by mete mechanical teaching that they have insufficient time, 
and often less energy, ro spare for conducting research. In other counttia 
1 think that the University professors and readers, whose mechanic^ 
teaching work is comparatively small, do a great deal of research. In 
India such places were non-existent twenty yrars ago, and are very few in 
□umber even now. We hope there will be more such places available in 
India, and that Indians will be able to take their share in advanced 
research. The work that has been done by men like Raman, Bose, Ray 
and others is very encouraging^ and we hope there will be more. 

In Bombay there are several small scholarships, and the amount of 
money given for these cudowmenls is something like ao or 95 Inkh* of 
rupees. If all that money had been used for endowing research, a great 
deal would have been done. 1 noticed the other day that at Cambridge 
there are more than fifty endowed ptoTessorships available to people con¬ 
ducting research. In Bombay there are only two. Having regard to 
those conditions, it is tint right to blame the Indians for not going in for 
research, but 1 hope at no distant date there will be many opportunities 
for research. I fully appreciate the very instructive nature of the 
lecturer's address, and I am sure that the address will take many of you 
to the masterly Report for which Sir PhUip Hartog is responsible. About 
that Report there is certainly a unanimity of opinion in India that it is an 
epach making document in the educational literature of India. 

Sir Frank Heath said he felt very shy about speaking on the subjefit 
of the lecture, because, although he bad twice been very near to working 
in India, unfortunately he had never seen that country, and be felt that he 
ought to apologise for taking part in the discussion. It was rather like 
beginning the erection of a building with the roof instead of the founda¬ 
tions. He had, however, been very deeply interested in and connected 
with Indian afiairs in England. For many years be was Chairman of the 
Committee appointed by the Secretary of State for the selection of officers 
of the Indian Educational Services He could not speak as to recent 
years, but he agreed with the Chairman that the men sent to India at that 
time were not, taken as a whole, men who were likely to add to know- 
ledge. He wished to rembd the meeting that England only began to 
realise the importance of research as a uatianal matter less than twenty 
years ago, so that there could be no question of blame either on one side 
or on the other. It behoved them to do their best to put their house in 
Older as quickly as possible. For some considerable time the Research 
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Deparlmcnt, of which he hid been untiS lecently the idiainistnlive bead, 
had ptiblished yearly every advance made by India In connection with 
research^ and as Editor of the Universities Year Book he hoped [n the 
forthcoming issxie to give a really saUsfiCtory and more nearly complete 
accotmt of the research work that was going on in India than had ever 
appeared in a single pubUcaEion in England before. 

There were three points that he woold like to mention^ The first was 
that fundamentaily the Chairman was right when he said that unless they 
had a satisfactory educational syitem they oouJd not build up a satisfactory 
research organi 2 ation, because the breeding-grounds for men with oiiginal 
minds were the Universities^ and unless the Universities produced those 
men it was impossible to build an effective research machinet but having 
regard to the needs of India, ha hoped that the governraenls would not 
use that as an excuse for watting lo begin lhai or^ni^tlon until the 
Unlveisides had produced a sufficient supply of rnciii *rhe need was 
urgent and the question ought to be attacked from the very bcginahig. 
’While they must not be afraid of big schemes, they muit be prc|>ared to 
begin on a small scales That was the secret of organ lotion- 

The next matter that he wished to mention^ merely as an independent 
outsider^ was that in his opinion the model for an educaijonal scheme in 
India should be that which had been adopted in Australia rather ihan that 
which had been adopted in England^ While they could never transplant 
a scheme from one country to another, India, like Australia, was really a 
cootlnenlp at any rate in size, importance and variety, and it was impossible 
to OTganiie a vast continent in the same way oa a cqmpimtively smalt 
country like England^ I herefore they must look to countries like 
Australia and Canada for suggestions raiher than to England. 

Hik third point was that it was only fair to the Govemiaenl of India to 
say that they had been iQterestcd in this question of scientific work for 
acme considerable time. Lord Curaon had appointed the Indian Science 
Board, but the trouble was that there was no driving force behind it, 
although he was told it had done very good work. The mistake had 
always been made that the problem was handled In par^ and had never 
been looked at as q whole. For insiauce, some years ago Professor 
Joacelyn 'rhorpe, a very disdoguished chemist and research worker, 
travelled in India on the invitation of the Government of India and saw 
all the cbenucal research that was goiug on, and put forward a very 
valuable Report but personally he w^ unable to ay what the result had 
been, ilorc rejeently ^ir Walter Fletcher went to India to look iuio the 
question of fnedicol research, but again be personally was unable to say 
what the results of his visit had been. It was useless to attack the prob^ 
Iccn piecemeal What was needed was a comprehensive view of the 
difffrreTLt infiuences and interests which existed in the different dbtrtcts 
and the formulation of a general scheme. ]t was impossible to do as was 
done in England, to have a tripartite division of research into agrtculmre, 
industry and medEcine. It was necessary to have a co-ordinated view of 
the whole problem* As they were aware, many problems of agriculture 
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were iiBected hf problems of medidoet so there would have to be a 
comprehensive view of the whole probleiDQ. If it were possible to had a 
man suflideotl^ wise who knew at first hand the dtfierent steps that had 
been taken in different parts of the wtirld to handle the matter^ thaE 
probably would be the easiest way of working out a scheme^ but faWing 
that, he suggested ibat the authorities ought to begin by appointing 
a fioialJ commission of three niecip one capable of s^ieaking on medicine, 
one on agricukurej and one to handle industrial subjects (one of the thtee 
should understand adniinistnttion)i and ask them 10 work out a schemep 
It was important to secure the active support of the pnjdiices* (Applause.) 

Sir HF_KkV Sharp said he wished to join with the Chairmao in oongratu 
lating Sir Philip Hartog on the admirable lucidity of his paper- xAfter a 
long experience, which perhaps had btsen rather different from that of Sir 
Philip Hartog, he heartily agreed with about nine-tenths of what had been 
said in the paper* He particularly agreed with the lectuier'a remttrks as 
to the necessity for having a proper educational staff iti the provinces, 
and he was delighted to find that the lecturer shared the view which 
he expressed when he was an inspector of schools in the nineties of last 
century that among our educational systems there was none that was more 
valuable than middle vernacular schools. He piDposed to confine his 
remarks to the tenth pan of the lecturer's paper, on which he wished 
to offer a few criticisms. The first cnticisRi that suggested itself to him 
was as to an historical fact with regard to the action of the Government 
of India early in the present century. Sir Philip Hartog had said it would 
have been within the power of the Government of India to drive Koeue 
their policy of compulsory piiruary education. The fact of the matter was 
that tho Government of India at ihal lime were giving large sums of 
money for education, mainly for dementary education^ and he hrmself had 
tried to force the Local Governments to send in annual returns of how the 
money was spent, but he was told by higher aurhofily that his action was 
nncon&tilutiDnal, and nothiug of the sort must be attempted* Of course 
it was Uiiconstituttonalt the fact of the matter being that the subject of 
education was even then a provincial subject Sitting in front of him was 
Sir Louis Dane, who wa^, at the time he was speaking of, LTeuteuant- 
Governor of the Punjab^ whom they all knew as a very kind and gentle' 
manricred man. Supposing ihe Governluent of India had fnsisced on Sir 
Louis Dane spending exactly ten lakhs^ so many thousands of rupees, on 
primary educatjon in a year, and bad said that he must open exactly 45a 
primary schools anouallyp that mild-mannered gentleman would very natur- 
ally and properly have roared like a lion. He thought that ihe diificulty 
with regard to primary education was due to lack of mo-uey and also to the 
fact that a great deal of money was expended on higher and secondary 
educaiion which ought in the post to have been spent on primary educa¬ 
tion. (Heati. hear,} He observed from the figures in Sir Philip Hartog's 
own report that In Bengal of the total sum spent on education 17 per cent- 
only was spent on primary educalionp 3? per cent* was spent on aecondaiy 
education, and per cent, was spent on Uni verity edutarion. With 
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regard to Govern metit expenditure, the Covemment itseir had been forced 
by the middle class, by their insistence on having money for higber educi' 
tion, to spend a disproportiooate amount of money on secondary and 
Universi^ education } aS per cent, of Government expenditure on educa^ 
tion in Bengal went on universities and collies, 17 per cent, on secondary 
schools^ and only 15^ per cent, on primary schools. He did not quarrel 
with Sir Philip Hartog's suggestions with regard to the future when he 
said that the Govemment of India should have certain powers over educa¬ 
tion- Sir Philip Hartog suggested that the expenditure on girls' schools 
should be a first charge upon the available revenues;, but he was afraid, if 
the education of girls was made a first charge and the education of boys, 
so to speak, the residuary legatee, they would get a very small inheritance. 
His own feeling as to the education of girb had always been that they 
must make a frontal attack, hut the front of female illiteracy presented so 
few points of attack that hu was of opinion it was best to make the big 
effort a flank attack, to educate the males, who would then insist upon 
the education of the females. 

\S'ith regard to the question of research, he would like to instance the 
Agricultural Institute at Pusa, the creation of Lord Curzon. Moreover, 
when he was Secretary of the Education and Public Health Department, 
they gave very considerable grants to individual medical researchers in 
diflerent parts of the country, and they had proposed to found a big 
central research institute and had managed to collect about thirty lakhs 
of rupees for it and had promises of further large sums, but the whole 
thing had been axed since he had left India. He mentioned this merely 
to show that it was not quite correct to say that nothing had been done 
for individual researchers in India. 

Mrs. J, A- Richey said she had much enjoyed listening to Sir Philip 
Hartog's very able paper. She had never heard the question of the 
allocation of finance put so succinctly before. She had read a good deal 
about cducaiioD, having been forced to do so for family reasons, but she 
had been really enlightened by the remarks of the lecturer. There were 
two points she would like to mention. One was a conversation she had 
had with a young Indian riiend who was an inspector of schools, and was 
in England studying our dcmeiuary sebmd system with special teferetic- 
to the infant departments. He had told her that they would nevei 
improve their primary education until they had women teachers for the 
infants; not only did we need highly trained women to teach our little 
gills, but we needed highly trained women also to teach our little boys;. 
They would not expect a yourrg Indian teacher to make much headway in 
teaching the infant classes. In England generally it was tlie elder women 
who pcsse^j^ed a motherly instinct who were elected; for that laalt 
Another thing her Indiin friand had said was that when he was appointed 
inspector of schools in a very big province he had succeeded^ old 
gentleman who had been inspector for twenty-three years. This proviiice 
^ very bad communications. It was hot and sandy, and. further, it w« 
Aluhamoiadati. Ha friend was detcmrLied to make surprise visits, which 
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his predecessor had not done* The method of getliog to the villages was 
on horseback, and there was plenty of time for swift runners to give 
ioformation of his coming* and cverylhtng would be carefully prepared. 
By travelling on foot he bad been able to pay surprise visits^ and in his 
first year seventy-eight primary teachers had been dismissed- He had 
found id many cases that for four months the schools had not been open 
for a single day, and that was in the much vacated Punjab* They bad been 
told that at the present time there was one inspector to every forty schools, 
in which case he could properly supervise themp but how could one inspector 
properly Eupervise two hundred? Many of the teachers were abseatec 
teachers who did not reside in the villages. It was essential to educate the 
girls of India, and that proper supervision should be exercised in order to 
prevent inefficiency. 

Mr. J* H, LiJfnsAV said that as Secretary for Education in Bengal he 
had supplied Sir Philip Hartog with the figures to which Sir Henry Sharp 
had referred With referenoe to the small amount of money spent on 
primary education in Bengali if Sir Henry Sha.rp had taken figures three 
years earlier the position would have appeared much blacker. He would 
like to see some sort of central control of primary eduottion. Up to the 
time of the Reforms there had been a steadtly increasing expenditure on 
primary education, but after the reforms of University education opendi- 
lure had gone soaring up, secondary education espendilure had gone 
soaring up, while that on primary education remained level. He would 
like to say a word about the local authorities which Sir Philip Hartog 
mentionedr In Lord Ripon's time the idea had been to adopt Lhe 
English way of managing local affairs, but the exiraordlnaiy thing had been 
that they had left out the backbone of ihe English policy—namely, the 
auditor who surcharged any per^n who had improperly spent public money 
If in India they had had the system of audit and surchaige, he was of 
opinion that the history of LcraL Governuient would have been different 
from what it had been. In Bengal the towns had had powers for many 
years to institute a system of compulsory education^ but so fat practically 
nothing had been done, and he was of opinion that the local borii-es would 
do nothing in the matter, and that compulsion must come from outside 

With regard to the Inspectors in Bengal, he thought anyone above the 
nnk of sub-inspector considered it beneath hb dignity to go into a pilmary 
school, the result being that primary education has been left to the lowest 
grade and least intdligent stafT- He suggested that the inspectorate ought 
to be so divided that thwe would be some high oBicerv responilbte for 
primary education^ At the present time all Information as to iH-imary 
education came from the lower grades. 

In Conclusion, he hoped they would not educate the cultivator merely as 
a voter and so spoil him as a cultivator. (Applause.} 

Sir AlsiOi^ Baserji thought they were all in agrecffleul with the views 
which had been eapressed by the previous speakers that they had Usterved 
to a most Illuminating paper on the subject of education. He had hoped 
^ fiat in the course of his paper Sir Pliilip Hartog would have given theni 
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sotttc tndiciitlon of the ideas vbicb he would Hke put foTwurd when the 
Federal Constitution was established under the new Govemment of India 
AcU In his opinion, the educational probiems of I ndia had in the past 
hundred years been discussed from an administrative point of view rather 
than from an academic point of view. They had spent a Luge amount of 
time in considering what organizations, what staff and what kind of control 
they should provide in any system of education that India might have. 
As regards primary education, secondary edneation and University educa¬ 
tion, they* had hnd several Commissions from time to time and numerous 
investigations, but when the history of India eatne to be written he thought 
the future historian would point out the sharp differences in the lines on 
which education had been treated in British India as compared with some 
of the mote advanced native Indian States, Twenty years ago a Bill had 
been brought forward for compulsory education in British India, but it 
was more than twenty years ago that the Mysore State passed a Bill for 
eompulsary education in ihat territory. 

\Vith regard to education in Federal India, he wished to mention two 
points. If there were to be separate units under a Federal Constitution, 
it was a matter for very serious consideration to what estetvt the Cetitral 
Federal authority should have the power of control of expenditure on 
education in the provinces. He agreed with Sir Philip Hartog in all he 
had said with regard to the function of the Central Government and the 
necessity for organiiiijg adequate research, but he felt that if research work 
was to be estended in India it ought to be done on their own lines and 
not by means of Government machinery. That, in his opinion, would 
make for greater educational progress. He remembered that a small Board 
of Industrial Research was appointed !q Mysore, consisting of the most 
efficient profeasors of the University of Mysore, but they could not do 
much because they could not get funds from Goyemicert to carry out 
their investigations. Unless more could be spent on all grades of educa¬ 
tion he did not see how there could be any chance of subslaminl develop¬ 
ment either in research or in compulsory primary- education, which is the 
greatest need of the country. He joined issue with Sir Philip Hanog on 
one point^naraely, that the local bodies had not always done their duly 
with regard to the spread of education- He had been President of eight 
I^ocal Boards when he was collector of the districts io question, and he 
could assure Sir Philip Hartog that the local administration, to whom was 
entrusted the education of the district, performed iiheir duties fairly effici¬ 
ently, and there had l»en no abuse either in regard to patronage or in regard 
to large sums of money which were granted to ih* local authorities. 

Sir Philip Hartog had not mentioned the Tata Research Institute at 
Bangalore, which had not been established by the Government, but by the 
endowment of Jamsetji Tata. That was a remarLabic eaample of what 
could be dope in Indian 


^ucalion must be transferred to nonofficial agencies to a larger extent 
couDiry. (Applmise^J 
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Sir HahtoCi in reply^ eaid that Sir Albion Banerji SG&mod to 

think for a province to spend ao per cent, of its revenues on education 
trotild be something remarkabEe; but Bengal spent of Its toial 
revenue in rgaa ofi educatrom It was quite true that in the per¬ 
centage was onljr 14- The United Provinces in 1^27 sperit ry'r per cent* 
He had not referred in his paper to any research institutes ercept those of 
the Governoient of India. The Tala Instilnte at Bangalore had done and 
was dning admirable work. He did not recollect any complaint as regards 
District Boards in Madras at all, and he knew that &dmo of the Madras 
District Ecssuds were doing very well. The complaints had come from 
other provinces. He entirely sympalhlsed with Sir Albion Baner^rs desire 
that more money should be allotted for research by Government ; and he 
would like to say that the allotment for leseairch must be made by speolaliftt 
and not by administmtive oiHcers. It was quite impossible for an ordinary 
administrative officer to decide what was a suiuble sum of money to be 
spent on buying a standard of electrical resistance ora spectroscope^ He 
agreed with Mr. Lindsay that they must first of all make the peasant a 
better cultivator; hut since he was to be a voter, they ihoutd also try to 
give him the power of exercising his vote intdlfgently. He also agreed 
with Mr, Lindsay that the inspection of primary schools slionid not be left 
to the subordinate staff* Mr, I.indsay, as Secretary for Education in 
Bengal, bad not been the fifth wheel to the coach but the motive power. 
He was cxcepttonal and it was much to be regretted that India had lost 
his services. 

He thanked Mrs* Richey for her kind remarks and for her admirable 
contribution to the diacnssion, 

Sir Henry Sharp had made some mteresting remarks about the provincial 
administrations, but he could not help thinking that he had been a little 
‘'spoofed" by the provincial GoTemments^ The Government of India 
had the right to give orders to the provincial Governments op till 1919. 
Up till that time there had been noddcgition of power, though tn practree 
it may have been inconvenient for the Government of India to interfere 
with them. He thought there was no doubt as to the consHtiitioiial 
position—namely^ that the Ooveroment of India had the right to give 
orders to a provincial Government on any subject until 1919. 

He wm very grateful to Sir Frank Heath for his snggestionjs* He knew 
how valuable was the result of his visit to Australia and he hop&J the new 
Government of India would be able to lake advantage of his ripe 
experience. 

Sir Loins Dane said that Sir Henry Sharp had made him feel that he 
must he listening to a fierformance of Afidiamm^ He 

bad likened him to a roaring lion. He was not aware that his methods 
of dealing with the Government of India were so violent bu^ whatever 
may have been the constitutional theory at that time^ there was no doubt 
whatever that every Lieutenant-Governor tried to preserve a proper degree 
of internal autonomy, and when he thought the Government of India was 
wrong from the point of view of his province he did not h^iiate to say so. 
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When he took over the Gorefninent of the Paojtb the halaace iru some¬ 
thing tinder 2 lalchs of rupees and the rcTeaue was taores. There was 
enough money to |>ay the establish menls^ but nothing to pay anything 
else or to do anything. He had had to deal with the Goremmeiit of 
India in the matter^ and, alter a long and temperate dtscussiobj on bis 
part at any rate, of the points, he had succeeded in convincing Sir Fleet- 
wood Wilson of the justice of his case for a more equitahle dJvjsioit of the 
revenues of the province, and, when he left the Punjab, he had raised the 
levenuein live years from crores to 4 ciores a year, and instead of 
a lakhi of rupees, he bad left behind a balance of erores. He believed 
that he had thus laid the foundations of success of the Punjab in various 
branches of the administraiion, more partieularly in r^atd to education, 
and be ventured on behaif of his old province to thank the lecturer for 
the bouqueij that he had tendered to it. He was very pleased to hear 
that the Punjab had been taking a prominent part b the educational 
advancement of India. The difficulty was that there were not as many 
men of wealth with the desire to make large endowments for research and 
education as there were in England. In India Government had to do 
fi*' the Indian administratioD had been a great successful 
eipenmeDi in State Socialisni as long as this constitution of aliairs existed. 
It was no use talking about cutting down taxation to a tninimuro, because 
the result of that would be that the whole country would stagnate. 

In conclusion, on behalf of all present he tendered a very cordial vote 
of thanks to the Chairman and to Sir Philip Hartog for the estremcly 
intereiting Iccuire which he had given. (Applause.) 

The CiMiRMAN having thanked the meeting, on behalf of Sir Philip 
Hartog and himself, the proceedings terminated. 
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By Sir Amserson Marten, ll.d, 

(FonDcriy Chief Joatice of Bctobay) 

Law ts to many an unpopular if not forbidding subject. 
And lawyers themselves are sometimes regarded in the same 
light. “ The law is a ass—a idiot" we often see quoted or 
misquoted in the public press, both in India and England. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Bumble's dictum, and however un¬ 
popular law in general may be, Englishmen, nevertheless, 
take a shy pride in their Judicial system, and 1 think that 
my subject today may well appeal to many a thinking 
citizen. It is, at any rate, for him or his legislative repre¬ 
sentative to consider how the present Indian Constitution 
should be altered, if at all, as regards its all-important 
judicial system. 

The proposed Supreme Court for Federal India, or, 
as suggested, the limited States of India, conjures up 
great possibilities. It will have jurisdiction over more 
people than any supreme court in the world, apart, of 
course, from the Privy Council. The Indian citizens 
affected by it will number well over 300 millions, drawn 
from many different races or castes, speaking many different 
languages, and firmly attached to many different religions. 
As regards area, an express railway journey from north to 
south may require four to five days, and from east to west 
some two days, and it would lake the traveller through 
many varieties of lands, scenery, and climates. .An enor¬ 
mous seaboard with fishermen and sailors plying their 
ancient callings, and on or near that seaboard, at long 
intervals, nearly two days' railway journey apart, come the 
great cities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, I n the interior 
vast lands, mainly given over to agricuiture, and peopled 
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by a simple folk living humbly in countless small villages, 
most of whom know nothing of cities or even of the sea. 

What 1 have just said would be true of British India 
alone, but today ] must also take into consideration the 
great territories governed by the Indian Princes, which 
with British India will make up the Federal India 1 am 
speaking of. I rejoice that at the Round Table Conference 
their Highnesses had the courage and the foresight—if I 
may respectfully say so—to make their proposal for a 
federated India, This great ideal, as it seems to me, 
has already revolutionized the whole discussion of India's 
fmnre, 

I lay stress on these preliminary facts. They are only 
in outline. The details are mostly in that fine State paper, 
the first volume of the Simon Commission Report, But 
unless the English elector and his representative in Parlia¬ 
ment can appreciate them, they will, hi my opinion, he 
groping in the dark over the solution of any important 
Indian problem. Let tt be realized, then, that we are deal¬ 
ing with a country the size of Europe, but with a greater 
variety of races, religions, and languages. And let it also 
be realized that amongst those religions the clash of Hindu 
and Muhammadan may be compared to that of Protestant 
and Roman Catholic in Ireland, which the politician has so 
far found insoluble, and which has led to the breaking in 
two of the government of that island. And let it Be realized 
that no one language is understood throughout India, in 
the Bombay Presidency alone.there are some six leading 
languages. The average man will probably only know 
one, and then only to speak, for over go per cent, of the 
population are illiterate. 

The Reign of Law 

I also wish to lay stress on this, that the Indian High 
Courts and their subordinate Courts are a vital prop in ihe 
good government of India. England may well be proud 
of the work she has thus done in enabling the humblest 
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peasant to obtain justice. To us in England it seems a 
commonplace to be protected by the Criminal Courts 
against malefactors, and by the Civil Courts against civil 
wrongs. But in India it used not always to be so. May I 
quote the following from a judgment of mine in 1922 1 

"The mvestigaiion of the case has led us to explore the sometThat 
misty history of the borderlands of Kathiawar in those pro-British days 
when might was right and no man's life or property was secure. Jama or 
tribute used then to be cotlecred by the annual excursions of armed bands 
led by one who apparently had a hnanda] interest ;□ the amount recovered 
for the Peshwar. But a receipt or free pass (Jiarvana) was given for the 
amount collected, and this appatenily protected the local inhabitants from 
further exactions for the year in question. Failure to pay, however, led to 
extensive ravaging. Apart from the Peshwar—the then paramount power 
—one also had to reckon with the hostility of one's neighbours. And in 
the present case each of the contending parties alleges that it was by the 
force or fraud of his opponent's ancestors that his own ancestors were 
obliged to give up those lands or rights which his opponent now enjoys. 

> * , A good deal turns in this case on the significance to be attached 
to the cAau/A which the dependents thus get. Literally tAoKfA means a 
quarter of the income of a village. But sometimes it has been used to 
designate a form of blackmail which was levied in the old days as the price 
paid for foibeaiance to ravage.’' 

In these parts of India this condition of disorder con¬ 
tinued down to 1805 Or later, when British power first 
began to intervene. British rule has since changed all this, 
although the time allowed for doing so has been none too 
long. The present senior High Courts were only started 
in 1862. But as my dear friend and brother Judge, the 
late Sir Lalubhai Shah, used to tell me, the High Court is 
now one of the strongest supports of Government, because 
the peasant knows that it will protect him if necessary from 
the eulum (oppression) of high and low alike. The 
adversaries of Government appreciated this well enough 
when about 1931 they tried to boycott the Law Courts. 
That boycott hopelessly failed. During the last unhappy 
ten months there has been talk of a similar attempt or else 
of independent lay Courts being started. So far that also 
has come to nothing. And one reason is I think that our 
High Courts are really a striking example of Indian and 
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English co-operation and harmony, the Bench partly 
Indian, partly English \ the Bar mainly Indian; the office 
staff nearly wholly Indian. And as every litigant knows, 
the High Court is quite impartial as between him and 
Government, or as between different religions, castes, or 
factions. So what has he to gain by risking either his 
fortune or his liberty with some new lay body ? As regards 
the Law Courts, at any rate, Indianiaation is largely an 
accomplished fact. May the past era of peace in those 
Courts be a happy omen for the future of the whole 
countr}’! 

The Broad Proposai. 

The present political turmoil is therefore mainly directed 
against the executive branch of Government And this 
doubtless explains why the question of a Supreme Court, al¬ 
though mentioned in evidence before the Simon Commission, 
finds no place in the published dispatch of the Government of 
India, and was only touched on in the Reports of the Simon 
Commission and the Round Table Conference. Except that 
Federal India is to have a Federal Supreme Court, every* 
thing is left open in this respect, so I understand from the 
report of the Round Table Conference. But the ground is 
cleared to this extent. As the result of the Conference I shall 
assume for the purposes of this paper that the new Indian 
Consiiiution will be a federal one, in which the States of the 
Indian Princes or some of them will Join, and in which the 
present Provinces of British India will obtain the maximum 
of self-government Further, Burma will not form part of the 
new Federal India, and may therefore be omitted from my 
subject-matter, 

I have, therefore, to consider a Federal Supreme Court 
for both British India and the States of the Princes. I 
have also to consider whether this Supreme Court should 
be merely a Federal Court or whether it should also be a 
final Court of Appeal from the various High Courts in 
Bntish India and from the Courts of the Princes’ States, 
subject to certain powers to be reserved to the Privy Council. 
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The Present System 
What, then, is the present position as regards the ultimate 
Courts of Appeal in British India > The six major Provinces 
have High Courts situate at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, Patna, and Lahore. There are also J udicial Com* 
missioners Courts in the Central Provinces, Oudh, Sind, and 
the North*Wesi Frontier, which for certain purposes have 
the powers of a High Court, but which for the sake of brevity 
I will not deal with separately in this paper. As regards the 
six High Courts, those of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
have an extensi\'e original as well as appellate jurisdiction. 
The other three have mainly an appellate jurisdiction. By 
“original," I mean cases originating in these cities. So, 
speaking very generally, the contrast between original and 
appellate jurisdiction is between city and country cases. All 
six High Courts have a large number of subordinate Courts 
subject to their judicial and administrative supervision. 
These are mainly in the up-country districts, but Bombay 
and other great cities have large subordinate Courts 
corresponding to Metropolitan County Courts and Police 
Courts to deal with the minor civil litigation and the bulk 
of the criminal work. 

The litigation, both civil and criminal, runs into enormous 
figures. Taking the Bombay Presidency alone, the statistics 
for the year 1926, for instance, show that an aggregate of 
5,67® suits, Cases, and appeals, and 3)'090 iinsolvency and 
other miscellaneous matters were disposed of by the 
Bombay High Court on its original and appellate sides, 
civil and criminal. Themofussil or up-country Civil Courts 
disposed of 128.575 civil suits and 4,600 civil appeals. 
And the mofussil Criminal Sessions Courts disposed of 708 
criminal cases and 1,710 criminal appeals. The above is 
irrespective of 35,137 civil suits disposed of by the Small 
Causes Court, Bombay, and of a very large number of 
criminal matters tried by the magistrates in Bombay and 
in the mofussil. The figures show, indeed, that no less 
than 266,237 persons were charged in these subordinate 
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Criminal Courts. But lajge though these figures are, they 
must be multiplied many times over to ascertain the total 
volume of litigation in the whole of India, Thus the 
Report of the Rankin Commission on delays to Indian 
litigation opened witli these words: 

" In (he year 193* there were jtist over two and a half million original 
ctTil suits for trio] in the regular Courts of India." 

As regards a large proportion of the High Court litiga¬ 
tion, the decision of each High Court is practically final. 
But in civil cases, rights of appeal exist to the Privy 
Council where the subject-matter exceeds R. 10,000 Isay 
^ 75 ®)* there is either a difiference of opinion between 
the High Court and Its subordinate Court, or there is a 
substantial point of law involved. In certain special cases 
special leave to appeal may be obtained from the Privy 
Council and occasionally from the High Court itself. As 
regards criminal cases, the power of the Privy Council to 
give special leave is only exercised in the rarest of cases. 
Apart from the Privy Council, there are certain rights of 
appeal within liie High Court ilsdf-^.^.^ from a single 
Judge exercising origira! civil jurisdiction to a Bench of two 
or more Judges, or where a Bench of two Judges differs in 
opinion. 

Turning next to the States of the Indian Princes, they 
have their own Judicial systems and administer their own 
laws. No appeal lies to the Privy Council, and though 
British Indian law and procedure are often applied or 
adopted, this, speaking generally, is a matter for each 
individual State to decide. 

Aj*peal 3 to the Privy Council 

That being the present general situation, it may be asked. 
What need is there for any new Supreme Court as an 
appellate body? It would be generally conceded that as 
regards British India the Privy Council has over a long 
stretch of years proved a highly efficient final Court of 
Appeal. Its independence and entire freedom from par- 
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ttality and bias has won the confidence of the litigant. 
And the lawyer knows that the Board has the assistance of 
some of the best legal brains in the Empire—both on the 
Bench and at the Bar—and, moreover, that the Board, 
hearing appeals from all over the Empire governed by 
many varying systems of taw, has the advantage of a wide 
and wise experience. Another advantage is that for climatic 
reasons the working life of the Judges is much longer than 
in India, where the present practice is to retire by sixty. 
Consequently their legal experience is a longer one. 

No doubt there are cons as well as pros. There is a 
certain body of Indian opinion which wants alt Courts 
for India to be located in India. Moreover, apart from 
grounds of sentiment, the distance of Whitehall from India 
and the questions of delay and expense are factors to be 
considered. But Delhi itself is over a day's journey from 
either Calcutta or Bombay, and much more from Madras. 
As regards delay, J doubt whether there would be much 
difference between a hearing in London and a hearing say 
at Delhi. My experience is that any existing delay in 
Privy Council appeals Is mainly due to the time occupied 
by the litigants in preparing and printing their appeal paper 
books. So too, as regards expense, I doubt whether there 
would be any substantia] saving in the average case. The 
preliminary and printing expenses would be about the same, 
and as regards counsel, the fees of leading counsel in India 
run into large figures, particufarly if they are asked to leave 
their normal Court for one up-country. 

The Proposed Federai- Court 

If, then, no question of federation had arisen there w'ould 
seem to be little practical advantage in substituting for the 
Privy Council a Supreme Appellate Court in India. The 
wisest policy might therefore be to leave well alone. But 
this new proposal of federation, provisionally adopted at the 
Round Table Conference, seems to me to alter the whole 
situation. At that Conference it was taken for granted that 
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the new Fedet^ State would require a Federal Supreme 
Court, just as the Doroinions of Canada and Australia and 
South Africa have such a Court in addition to the Courts of 
the individual Provinces or States. And one can under¬ 
stand this, for, for one thing, new litigation will arise which 
a Supreme Federal Court is perhaps better suited to dispose 
of than the High Courts of any individual Province or 
State. 

Thus questions may arise between the Federal State on 
the one hand and a Province or State on the other hand. 
Or between States ttder se, or Provinces infer se. Or again 
between a State and a Province. In Canada and Australia, 
for instance, questions of ulira vires or as to the respective 
powers of the Federal State and the individual Provinces 
frequently arise. In British India similar questions seldom 
occur, but this is because under the existing constitution 
the powers of the Central Legislature and the Provincial 
Legislatures run concurrently in many respects, as has been 
pointed out by the Simon Commission. At the Round 
Table Conference the Legal Sub-Committee of Sub- 
Committee No. I advised in favour of giving both Central 
and Provincial Legislatures wide concurrent powers of 
legislation as regards civil and criminal law and procedure 
with certain exceptions. But this will hardly meet the 
whole difficulty, and in particular, I do not at present see 
how it is to be applied to the States of the Princes. 


Appeals to the Federal Court 

On the whole, then, it would seem that a new Supreme 
Court will be desirable for Federal matters. But a particu¬ 
larly difficult and important question is whether this Court 
should also be made the final Court of Appeal in India from 
the various High Courts, and thus relieve the Privy 
Council of the bulk of the Indian appeals, and the English 
taxpayer of part of bis burdens. As regards volume of 
work, it may be doubted whether there would be enough 
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Pedei^ C3ses to keep a Supreme Court wholiy occupied. 
But I should anticipate that if appeals from the High 
Courts were added, the new Court would be fully occupied. 
The Privy Council has generally to sit in two divisions 
nowadays in order to cope with the Indian appeals. The 
official statistics for 1927, for instance, show that out of 
165 new appeals entered that year 120 came from the 
Indian Courts, and only 45 from the rest of the Hmpire, 
Further, the PrSvy Council sat in two divisions on approxi¬ 
mately two out of every three working days. 

Difficulties 

There are, however, three primary difficulties to be faced 
in constituting this new ifinal Appellate Court—viz., (i) its 
location, (2) its Bench, and its Bar. As regards (i) 
prtma facie the Supreme Court should be in some central 
spot, with a climate in which Bench and Bar could work 
in reasonable comfort all the year round, or nearly so. 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay are not central, and there¬ 
fore on that ground alone would seem to be ruled out. 
Moreover, there would be strong opposition in the rest 
of India to the Supreme Court being permanently located 
in any one of these three cities. Delhi is central, and 
has a good winter climate, but its summer climate bears 
an unenviable reputation for excessive heat- Nor would 
it be a satisfactory solution for the Court to follow Govern¬ 
ment up to Simla during the summer months. This would, 

I think, be a hardship to litigants, and be disliked by the 
Bar, and probably by the Bench as well. 

An alternative would be for the Court to sit at Delhi 
during the winter and at some good southern centre—say, 
Bangalore—during the summer. Bangalore has a good 
climate all the year round, and it would be convenient for 
Madras, and also for the large States of Hyderabad and 
Mysore, Probably in this way there would be a natural 
division of the appeal litigation—that from Northern India 
going to Delhi,and that from Southern India to Bangalore. 
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A Movable Court 

Australia has solved this difficulty by making its Supreme 
Court (there called a High Court) a peripatetic one—that 
is to say, the Court travels to each State in turn. This 
would not. I think, do for India with its tropical climate. 

I attach great importance to the Bench there being allowed 
to do their work in peace and quiet, and with their own law 
libraries close at hand. To journey throughout the year 
all over India, with its bewildering varieties of climates and 
conditions, would be a serious physical strain on the judges, 
and would probably result in an abnormal amount of illness. 

1 am aware that subordinate judicial officers are often 
moved at short intervals from one post to another, and that 
in their early days they may often be on tour for weeks at 
a time. But that is owing to the exigencies of the public 
service, and it often involves hardship on the Individual. 
Thus as Chief Justice I have had cases where a Judge has 
his home and family say in a Kanarese*speaking district, 
and it is proposed to transfer him some hundreds of miles 
away to a Gujerati-speaking district. In such a case, is he 
to keep two homes, or is he to transfer his family to a 
district of strangers with an unknown language? In the 
latter case, the education of his children may be seriously 
handicapped, because they may be unable to understand 
the teacher in the Gujerati schools, and may therefore 
suffer in important examinations. But these subordinate 
judicial officers are comparatively young men, whereas pre¬ 
sumably the judges of the Supreme Court will be elderly if 
not old men. And in India It must be remembered that at 
fifty-five an Indian is usually regarded as an old man. It 
seems to me, therefore, that it may be quite difficult enough 
to induce the best judges or advocates to leave their own 
districts and accept an appointment to the Supreme Court 
Involving residences at Delhi and Bangalore without add¬ 
ing the disadvantages of a peripatetic court 
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The Bench 

As regards ihe Bench itself, its constitution will require 
the most careful consideration. It should be appointed by 
His Majesty on the advice of the Secretary of State, as is 
the case at present with the High Court Bench. And if 
under the new Constitution the existing duties of the 
Secretary of State are to be transferred, it would seem 
preferable that the Viceroy should take his place in this 
respect, at any rate during the early years of transition in 
the political world. It wilt be particularly desirable to keep 
these high judicial appointments as free as practicable from 
political or other pressure. The only safe role will be to 
appoint the best available men, irrespective of caste or 
birthplace. No doubt in practice this will be difficult. 
There will be a natural tendency for each leading caste and 
for each province or State to demand a representative on 
the Supreme Court. The great commercial communities 
of Calcutta and Bombay will be uneasy unless one member, 
at any rate, of the new Bench has a complete familiarity 
with mercantile transactions. The provinces with special 
land laws, like the Punjab, may ask that the Bench 
should include an expert in land s)'stem3. Common 
sense will show that there will not be nearly enough 
judges to satisfy all such demands, and that the nation’s 
needs will best be served by appointing the best available 
man, and not the man with the strongest influence. And 
even the best man will not be a specialist in all branches 
of the law. If, however, in making appointments, the 
Bench be regarded as a working unit, each individual 
judge contributing some special knowledge, that will, I 
think, produce the best results. The cultivation of the 
team spirit will be a real help to practical success. 

As regards the qualifications for those recruited from 
British India, they might be similar to those now required 
for High Court Judges, But 1 would make it clear that 
all advocates under the new rules should be eligible pro* 
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vided they have attained a suSicient seniority, and that 
a call to the English Bar should not be requisite. Simi¬ 
larly, these advocates should be eligible for the Chief 
Justiceship. The fixed proportions of one-third barrister 
judges and one-third l.C.S. Judges at present existing in 
the High Courts should not be applied to the Supreme 
Court [ but 1 hope that l.C.S. Judges will still be eligible. 
I have found their work of the greatest assistance in 
Bombay ; and in particular, owing to their early training, 
they have a practical knowledge of Indian village life, 
which the city lawj'er does not always possess. 1 may 
also note that, under recent facilities given by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, l.C.S. judicial officers can now go to London 
and be called to the English Bar after reading in an 
English barrister’s chambers. To my knowledge several 
officers have taken advantage of these facilities, and I have 
no doubt that they have largely benefited thereby. 

As regards the qualifications for those to be appointed 
from the Princes’ States I cannot usefully say anything 
definite today. Examination of their various judicial 
systems would be bound to show many differences in the 
highest judicial courts and in the qualifications for them. 
So there is no one common qualification as there is for the 
High Court Bench in British India And any new common 
qualification would first require the careful consideration 
of their Highnesses, and due respect being paid to their 
existing judicial officers. 

As regards numbers, the Supreme Court Bench can 
hardly be less than five if it is to have the power to reverse 
the decisions of the various High Courts. And in hearing 
those appeals, these five judges will have to be men of 
sufficient ability to challetige comparison with the existing 
final tribunal, the Privy Council. Lawyers of that standard 
are not easy to find, particularly if they are all to be under 
sixty, the existing High Court age limit. Further, the 
leaders at the Bar can earn such large incomes in India 
and enjoy such freedom as to holidays and other matters 
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that an appointment to the Bench often presents few 
attractions to them, even though it should involve no 
change of residence. I realize that a patriotic spirit may 
be prepared to make sacrifices in this respect, but I think 
it would be sound public policy to make these appointments 
as attractive as possible, and to minimize the discomforts 
that will be caused by changes of residence and climate. 
As regards precedence, salary, pension, and furlough, a valu¬ 
able guide exists in the present conditions for High Court 
Judges. What exact improvement should be made for the 
Supreme Court Judges will be a matter for future discussion. 

The Court BujLOirtG 

I propose therefore to indicate some of the practical 
conditions which will assist the Supreme Court Judges in 
their arduous work, fn the first place the Supreme Court 
must have a good building of its own, with an adequate 
court room and with separate private rooms for the judges. 
There should also be a good general law library, and in 
addition each Judge should be given the use of a separate 
set of ail the Indian authorized law reports published in 
India, and also of the Indian appeals published in London, 

I say this because proposals may be made to house the 
Supreme Court, temporarily at any rate, in part of some 
existing law court, and with the joint use of some other court's 
library. But '* temporary " conditions in India are apt to 
last for years, particularly when expenditure of money is 
required for a judicial branch. And in actual practice I am 
sure it would be most inconvenient for the Supreme Court 
to share a law court with some provincial body. Some¬ 
thing of the sort was attempted In Australia, but from what 
I saw there as a traveller it was not a success, and their 
highest Court has now its own building, in Sydney at any 
rate. Similarly it will be necessary to provide proper Bar 
rooms and a proper library for the Supreme Court Bar, 
Another practical question will be that of providing 
residential accommodation for the judges. In many parts 
of India the problem of finding bungalow accommodation 
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has proved an acute one during the last fourteen years, and 
in places rents have soared beyond even Mayfair figures, 
The Bombay Government have greatly assisted their High 
Court Judges by allotting them Government bungalows at 
the maximum rent of one-tenth of their salarj''—a conces¬ 
sion which many Indian Civil Service and other executive 
officers already enjoyed. But without that concession, 
rents as high as ;d^i.700 per annum might have been 
demanded in Bombay. On the other hand, hotel life is not 
an ade<|uate substitute. Nor are good hotels easy to find 
in India in my experience. 

I lay stress on these domestic matters because they are of 
the utmost practical importance in India. Theories are no 
use which will network in practice, and one must therefore 
pay particular attention to the difficulties which the si^e and 
climate of India will cause in practice. With the existing 
Privy Council these practical difficulties are minimized or 
do not exist. But with a final Court of Appeal in India 
they will arise. 1 would accordingly suggest that Govern¬ 
ment bungalows should be reserved for the Supreme Court 
judges at reasonable rents, and perhaps also with a reason¬ 
able supply of heavy furniture. The latter would save 
each judge the alternatives of expensive purchases, or else 
of bulky transport over perhaps hundreds of miles. 

The Bar 

As regards the Bar, it w'ill be essential for the success of 
the new Supreme Court to have leading men practising 
before it. Bench and Bar go hand in hand in this respect. 
With a weak Bench or a weak Bar the standard of legal 
work is likely to suffer. On the other hand, the principal 
leaders at the Bar practise at present in the various High 
Courts, and those Courts are far away from Delhi, Simla or 
Bangalore^ But in the public Interest It Is to be hoped 
that some leaders will decide to practise regularly before 
the new Court when its location is settled. It is possible 
also that some leaders w'ho combine politics with law may 
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fiad time to practise at Delhi during the Legislative 
Sessions at any rate. 

Right of Audiencis 

Another matter for consideration will be the right of 
audience. This has been a much vexed question of recent 
years in the High Courts. It has involved subsidiary 
questions between barristers and non-barristers, and 
between advocates and vakils and attornies; and as to 
the continuance of the dual system of counsel and attorney 
which prevails on the original sides of the High Courts of 
Calcutta and Bombay, and to some extent of Madras as well. 
As a result of the Chamier Commission and subsequent 
legislation, all High Court counsel are now called advocates, 
but an advocate of one High Court has not necessarily a 
right of audience in another High Court. In Bombay, for 
instance, the right of audience is confined to advocates of 
that High Court, except by special permission of the Chief 
Justice and Judges, which is very rarely given. Further, 
on the original sides in Calcutta and Bombay, although an 
advocate need not have been called to the English Bar, the 
dual system still prevails, and consequently he must agree 
to abide by it before he is admitted to practise on the 
original side. 

To the lay mind the dual system often seems objection* 
able, but it is the system which has stood the test of time 
and experience in London, and personally [ am a strong 
believer in it in great commercial cities such as London, 
Calcutta and Bombay, But this is not the time and place 
to discuss the dual system in principle. Its relevance lies 
in this. At the hearing in the Supreme Court of an appeal 
from the original sides of either the Calcutta or Bombay 
High Courts, will the right of audience be confined to 
counsel entitled to practise on the original side of such 
High Court, or is it to be extended to all other advocates 
of that High Court, and also to the advocates of all other 
High Courts as well ? 
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In dealing with this question, the benefit of the public is 
the primary consideration, as it is on many other points I 
have touched on. It will be for the benefit of the public to 
have a strong Bar practising regularly before the Supreme 
Lourt. But leading counsel can hardly be expected to 
migrate to Delhi or Bangalore if in High Court appeals 
they can only appear in cases coming from their own High 
Court. On the other hand, there Is at present no all-India 
for very good reasons which are referred to by the 
Rainier Commission. But the new proposal for federation 
has changed the situation in this respect also. The federal 
junsdiction of the Supreme Court will be a new jurisdiction 
exercised by a new Court. A new right of audience has 
therefore to be created. Accordingly, one method would 
be for the Supreme Court to have its own roll of advocates, 
or which all High Court advocates in British India would 
be eligible. Provision would also have to be made for 
enrolling advocates from the Princes' States. And it 
would make for simplicity, at any rate, if any advocate on 
the Supreme Court roll could appear in any case before the 
Supreme Court whether in the exercise of its federal juris- 
diction or its appellate jurisdiaioa 

Similarly, I would suggest that the Supreme Court 
should have its own roll of attornies. I should be very sorry 
to see the latter class of practitioner swept away. Their 
help particularly in heavy cases was of the greatest advan¬ 
tage in the administration of justice in Bombay. On the 
other band, in the Supreme Court 1 would suggest that the 
dual system should be permissive only, and not compulsory. 

If then the Supreme Court has its own roll, it should then 
know Its own practitioners, and be in a position to enforce 
proper professional conduct I do not think that its only 
remedy should be to report any malpractice to the High 
ourt which enrolled the advocate complained of. This 
was one objection felt by some High Courts to giving 
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a genemJ right of audience to advocates of all High Courts, 
for the aggrieved High Court could only report, and even 
that would be confined to correspondence, as in practice the 
distances between these respective High Courts would 
prohibit the tender of oral evidence. 

Bar Council 

To complete the picture r I would also suggest a Bar 
Council for the Supreme Court Bar, and that the recent Bar 
Councils Act should be extended to it, so far as suitable. If 
the Supreme Court has its own Bar, it should also, I think, 
have its own Bar Council, just as each High Court 
now has. 

Appeals from the Princes' Courts 

Turning next to appeals to the Supreme Court from the 
Couru of the Princes, I think this question cannot usefully 
be discussed until It is known whether their Highnesses 
propose to give the necessary jurisdiction. At present 
there is no appeal to the Privy Council as there is in 
British India. .Consequently, an appeal to the Supreme 
Court would involve a new right of appeal, whereas in 
British India tlte Supreme Court would be largely in sub¬ 
stitution for the Privy Council. It may be that in such 
appeals as can now be carried to the Secretary of State in 
Council, the Princes might prefer a decision by the Supreme 
Court, but if in any such cases political considerations are 
relevant, there would be a difficulty in a purely judicial 
body such as the Supreme Court dealing with it. On the 
other hand, as regards purely federal matters, I take it that 
the Supreme Court will be the final Court of decision 
in India. 

Creation of the Court 

As regards the machinery by which the Supreme Court 
will be created, [ take it that past precedents will be 
followed, and that the enabling Act will give power to His 
Majesty in Council to create the new Court with certain 
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main conditions therein specified, and that many of the 
details will be left to the Charter or Letters Patent actually 
creating the Court. Among those main conditions will 
presumably be found provisions for security of tenure and 
salary. There should also he some safeguard for the pay¬ 
ment of the salaries of the Court staff Under the Mon- 
tagu-Chelmsford scheme^, difficulties arose because the 
Indian Provincial Legislatures, although unable to attack 
the non-votable salaries of certain high executive officers, 
could nevertheless deprive them of any office staff, as the 
expenses of the staff were votable. f think also that, as in 
the High Courts, the office staff should be appointed by the 
Chief Justice and be under his control: and also that the 
Court fees to be levied should be primarily fixed by the 
Chief Justice and judges but be submitted to Government 
for approval. 


The Administrative Authoritv 

This leads me to a matter on which the Simon Com¬ 
mission took evidence and made a finding as regards the 
High Courts—viz,, whether for administrative as opposed 
to judicial purposes they should all be under the Govern¬ 
ment of India, or whether the existing plan by which each 
High Court (except Calcutta) is under its own Provincial 
Government should continue. The Simon Commission 
reported in favour of the former scheme. The Government 
of India in its published dispatch gave no opinion, and 
stated that the matter would first reejuire detailed con¬ 
sideration. 

If, however, the present proposal for federation is carried 
out, then I take it that in this respect at any rate the 
situation will be simplified, and that while the Supreme 
Court will be under the nevv Federal Government, the 
various High Courts (except Calcutta) will remain under 
their respective Provincial Governments, more especially 
as the latter will, ex hypothesis be mainly self-governing. 
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As regards the Calcutta High Court, although nominally 
under the Government of India, yet its expenses are 
actually paid by the Provincial Government, who accord¬ 
ingly have to be consulted on many administrative matters. 
This leads to a triangular correspondence and other draw¬ 
backs which the Calcutta High Court have already pointed 
out. And no doubt in due course that Court will indicate 
the best way of dealing with it for administrative purposes, 
should federation be adopted* 

In this connection I take it that the High Courts of the 
various Provinces will remain separate independent units, 
and not be merely branches of a new unitary Court for the 
whole of India. The Senior High Courts derive much of 
their jurisdiction from that conferred on their predecessors 
(called Supreme Courts) by Royal Charter. The Supreme 
Court of Bombay, for instance, was founded by a Charter 
of 1S23, which set out with meticulous care the Court's 
future powers and procedure which were largely derived 
from the English Courts. This old jurisdiction is well 
understood in Bombay and should be retained. 

As regards what subjects are to be Federal, a provisional 
list is given in the Report of the Round Table Coufereuce. 
Customs, railways, and ports seem to be among the more 
important. In this connection it should be remembered 
that, under the existing constitution, the High Courts have 
no jurisdiction tn revenue matters, except such limited 
jurisdiction as is specially conferred on them by Statute. 
Thus under the Income Tax Acts and the Stamp Acts 
they are given jurisdiction to decide points of law submitted 
to them under certain conditions. But it may be that the 
new Provinces or States may prefer all Federal disputes 
to go before the Federal Court, including revenue disputes. 
And if this is so, some machinery will have to be devised 
whereby some such disputes may be decided on the spot or at 
any rate at some place much nearer than Delhi or Bangalore. 
At present, for instance, an infringement in Bombay of the 
Customs Acts can be punished by a Bombay magistrate. 
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It would be absurd to take such a case to Delhi and occupy 
the lime of a Supreme Court Judge over it. 

Appellate Jurisdiction 

As regards the right of appeal to the Supreme Court 
from the various High Courts in India, I take it that the 
conditions might be much the same as those at present 
governing appeals to the Privy Council. I see no adequate 
reason to lower the existing valuation minimum of Rs. 
10,000, already referred to. 

But a question was raised before the Simon Commission^ 
though not reported on, as to whether in criminal matters 
there should not be some further right of appeal than that 
nominally existing to the Privy Council. Testing this by 
the most serious crime—murder cases—the bulk of the 
cases come from the country districts. And no man can be 
hanged unless he has first been convicted by a Sessions 
Judge sitting with assessors or a jury, and unless also the 
conviction and sentence have been confirmed by the High 
Court, which in Bombay always sits as a Bench of two 
Judges for criminal appeals. In such cases it seems to 
me that no further right of appeal is requisite In the 
interests of justice. The convict's case has already been 
tried by three judges in the aggregate. 

Murder cases originating in Bombay are tried by a 
High Court judge and jury, and in those cases there is no 
appeal apart from a limited remedy corresponding to that 
existing in the English Court for the consideration of Crown 
cases reserved prior to the days of the present Court of 
Criminal Appeal Speaking generally, this remedy is 
confined to points of law as certified by the judge or the 
Advocate-General. This limited remedy might, 1 think, be 
extended so as to give a convict much the same rights of 
appeal as he would have in England from a conviction 
before a High Court judge and jury. Summings-up are 
not infallible in India any more than they are in England. 
.And I see no practical difficulty in such appeals going before 
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a Bench of two other judges in the same High Court. It 
would be quite unnecessary to incur the expense and delay 
of an appeal to Delhi or Bangalore. 

In the result, therefore, I would not give the Supreme 
Court any larger appellate powers in criminal matters than 
the Privy Council already exercises in actual practice. If 
the Supreme Court were to be turned into an ordinary 
Criminal Appellate Court from all over India, it would be 
swamped with work, and the expense and delay involved 
would be out of all proportion to any advantages likely to 
be gained. 


Access to the Kixg in Council 

Last, but by no means least, comes the question, What 
rights of appeal should still exist to the Privy Council, 
notwithstanding the creation of a Supreme Coun ? I think 
it clear that the Privy Council should retain their dis¬ 
cretionary power to give special leave to appeal. And 
I would also give a similar power to the Supreme Coun, 
But I should be disposed to leave matters there, except 
perhaps as regards certain Federal cases, ft is undesirable 
to multiply the rights of appeal in India. They are already, 
perhaps, too numerous if those from subordinate Courts 
are also taken into consideration. And the foregoing 
discretionary powers should be able to meet tbe excep¬ 
tional cases of great general importance. But these powers 
of appeal should be made quite clear in the new constitu¬ 
tion ; and, in panicular, I should not advise the construction 
of the Australian Acts being adopted^—vu,, that a litigant 
has in effect the option to appeal from his own State Court 
either to the Supreme Court or to the Privy Council. 

In this paper I have purposely kept to what seems to 
me to be practical points affecting India, and I have not 
attempted any analysis of the constitution and jurisdiction 
of the existing Supreme Courts of the Dominions, The 
latter will be for the draftsman of the constitution when 
the main outlines are decided upon. And in any event 
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what may suit, say, Australia or Canada, may prove quite 
unsuitable in India, with its vastly different conditions. 
But the broad conclusion I would adopt is that for a 
Federal India a Federal Supreme Court is desirable, and 
that this Court should also be a final Court of Appeal 
from the various High Courts in British India, subject in 
very exceptional cases to a funher appeal to the Privy 
Council by special leave. 

The views 1 have expressed must necessarily be tenta¬ 
tive at the present juncture, for we do not know for certain 
what the future constitution will be. And if some may 
think those views are expressed too positively, I would 
plead that it seemed to me more useful to endeavour to 
give definite answers than to say this and that was doubtful. 
Even in my student days my revered master in the law, 
the late Lord Parker of Waddington, used to teach his 
pupils to give definite answers to the questions raised by 
solicitors in cases for opinion, and also to make one’s 
own humble attempt at a difficult clause in a draft, and 
not to leave it with a blank and a query for one’s master 
to solve. Anybody can say a thing is doubtful, he used to 
tell us; what is wanted is a solution. So here I trust that 
some of the things 1 have said may at any rate prove 
useful as a basis for discussion by others. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MES-nKG of the Association was held at the Caxton Hall, London, 

S, W, t, on Tuesday, March to, 1931, at which a paper was read by 
Sir Ambcrson Marten (late Chief Justice of the High Court, Bombay). 
Professor J. E. G. de Montmorency, ti.A,, li«d. (Quain Professor of 
Comparative Law in the liniversity of London), was in the chair, and 
the following, amongst others, were present: 

Sir Louis William Dane, 0-c.r.B., c.a.i,, the Right Hon. Sir George 
Lowndes, k.c.s.],, the Right Hon. Sir Pinshah Fardunji Mulla, Sir 
Charles Armstrong, Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir John G. Cumming, 
K.C.J.E., C.S.I., Sir Ewart Greaves, Sir Henry Sharp, fc,c.s.i.. Sir 
Charles and Lady Fawcett, Lady Marten, Sir Maurice Hayward, Sir 
John Heaton, Sir Malcolm Seton, K.C.S., Sir Louis Stuart, c.i.a.. 
Lady Bennett, Mr, F. J. P. Richter, Mr. B. Dube, K.c., Mr. A. 
Montgomerie, c.s.t., Mr. Joseph Nisstm, Mr. W. S. Lamb. Mr. 

T, A. H. Way, Mr. G. M. Ryan, \rr, Alexander H, Wilson, Rev, 

R. M. and Mrs. Gray, Mrs. Barns, Miss Caton, Miss Margaret 
Brown, Miss E. L. Curteis, Mrs. Ameer Ali, Mr, Waris Ameer Ali, 
Mr, A. Yusuf Ali, c.b.e., Miss Gedge, Miss Kitcbin, Mr. C. M.tcki«. 
toshp ReVi Ki b>. Carr,, Mr* R. Kh Mrs. Mr, Alwyn 

Ezm. Mr. A* Sabonadierc, Mr. Khabd Sheldrake/ Miss C. K* 
Cumming, Mr. R, NeviJl* Mr. Frederick Grubb, and Mr, R H. 
Brown, c*i.e., Hon Secretary. 

Lord LAMl^^CTON expressed his regret that be could not stay lo hear 
Sir Amberson Marten's paper. 

^The Chairman : Before calling upon Sir .Amberson Marten m read 
his paper—to which [ think cvery^onc here js looking forward—1 
should like to say that Lord HalLsbam and Lord Reading have written 
expressing their regret at being unable to attend. 

Sir Amberson Marten, m.a., ll.p, (late Chief Justice, High Court, 
Bombay), then read hi^ paper on "A Supreme Court for Federal 
rndia/" 

The CifArKAiAN: [ delay my personal gratitude to the late Chief 
Justice of the High Court of Botnbay because J think It is desirable, 
and it is tJie praettee here, to have a discussion after the rending of 
a paper of such imporLance. After the dlseussion 1 propose to thank 
the late Chief Justice and to add a few words of my owm—possibly 
he may disagree with parts of the discussion—and then we shall have 
a reply from him of criticism as well as gratilucfe. 

Sir Ewart Greaves (late Judge of the Galctitta High Court) said 
he had not intended to speak, but as he had been called upon he must 
say just a few words* He had hiid an opportunity of reading a copy 
of Sir Ambersoa Marten's paper and had read it through last night* 
He felt that he would much rather have deferred any views he wanted 
to express until he had given further consideration to the question. 
When he^ Sir Ewart Greaves* was a member of the Calcutta High 
Court he remembered one of those peripatetJC fites* that so often went 
round tn India, coming round to the Calcutta High Cc^urt with 
regard to the formation of a Snpreine Court; he remembered some 
very interesting discussions with regard to thnt^ and in the end those 
who discussed it unanimously turned it do^vn. 

But he agreed with Sir Amberson Marten that that position Jiad 
been changed by the present idea of a Federal ConstitutiDn, which 
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was npw before thern with regard to the future govcrnmeDt of India. 
He agreed with the lecturer in this, that there must some Federal 
Court formed so far as India was concerned. 

Then Sir Ewart said he felt a certain amount of difBculty^ with 
regard to the cdnstitution of the Court. What he wa® going to say 
was only thrown out by way of a suggestion for consideration^ Sir 
Amberson Marten had suggested that there should be a Court of five 
Judges- It w^as very difficulty of course^ m forming a Federal Court 
for India to have aJ) the different interests representedt and the 
Speaker thought it was very necessary that there should be an oppor¬ 
tunity for people with a special knowledge of difficult branches of 
land laand so oiij, to have an opportunity of sitting in the Court if 
required by reason of cases dealing with the special branches of the 
law that might be coming before the & 3 urt. That might be so 
especially so far as the Indian States were concerned. Therefore he 
threw it out as a matter for consideration whether there might not he 
some thought given to the principle which at present pertained with 
regard to the international Court at The Hague. The Statate had 
been altered hut the change had not been made ; he thought that Cuba 
dissented at the last meeting of the Assembly. But in what he might 
call the old Statute of the intematiDnaJ Court there ws.s a provision 
for so many permanent Judges and for so many supplemcnlai judgesp 
as they were called. He thougiit the permanent Judges always sat^ 
and then the supplcmentaJ Judges could be called upon if they were 
requirtdy or if there were an appeal from the country of w^hose iaw 
they had a special knowledge. That provision had been done away 
with in the new constitution of the Court, which, however^ had not 
yet come into force. The new Statute of the Court provided for 
fifteen permanent Judges. But he thought it might be useful, so far 
as a F^craJ Court in India w^as concerned, if they had a nucleus of a 
permanent Court of, say, five, as the lecturer had suggested, and then 
had a panel of what he might call supplemental Judges for want of 
a better word. On that panel they would put persons of JiididtaJ 
position and knowledge with regard to some of the larger States and 
some of the other States which were not permanently represented in 
the Court. There was 3 very large field to draw- upon in India for 
a panel of that nature. 

Continuing, the speaker said he had a [ways protested in India, and 
he still protested, against the sixty years rule* He thought it was a 
great mistake that you should make your judiciary retire at the age 
of sixty. That did not affect the Judges from Great Britain j they 
probably went of their own volition at that age or before. But he 
thought tt was perfectly ridtctilous that at sixty years of age every 
Endian Judge in the Court in bis own land should be forced to retire 
from the Bench. In his own ex^^rlence in the High Court in Cafeutta 
he knew there were several Indian Judges who were forced to retire 
at the age of sixty but who were in full possession of all their facul¬ 
ties, and W'bo were really a great loss to the Court through having to 
retire. He suggested those persons might be drawn upon for the 
supplemental panel, so that different branches of the law' and different 
specialized forms of knowded^ might be represented on the supple¬ 
mental panel of the Court. Sir Ewart said he was not for a moment 
that as a final argument, but he threw it out as a sugges¬ 
tion that might possibly be considered by other speakers who would 
address the inecting. 

The speaker confessed that so far as the Federal Court was con¬ 
cerned he was rather appalled at the possibility of the enomous 
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aoiouat of appeals tliat might be made to that Court and which 
would swamp the Court. He thought there na doubt that at the 
prcrsent time the fact that an appeal to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council involved a considerable amount of delay—which the 
Judicial Committee always said was due to the High Courts in India 
—and also distance did deter a certain number of the determined 
Indian litigants. 

He couhl not help feeling that if they had a Federal Court estab¬ 
lished in Delhip or wherever it was established, there would be an 
enormous addition to the number of appeals that were likely to be 
made to that Court, Thai, he thought, was a matter which should 
have very serious consideration. 

The speaker agreed respectfully wuth Sir Amberson Marten that 
there should be no appeals to that Court so far as criminal matters 
were concerned. They all knew in India how every criminal seemed 
to think it was necessary tu pursue his possible chance of getting oF 
hi^ conviction in every possible Court* and then by petitioning the 
Governors of the diFerent Provinces^ and then the Viceroy and even¬ 
tually the Privy Council; and he thought the Federal Court w^ould he 
absolutely oveni%^helmed if they allowed any right of appeal to it in 
crirtiinal cases. He thought what the lecturer had suggested with 
regard to Sessions eases in Calcutta and Bombay was nght* and there 
should be a right of appeal in those cases to a bench of two Judges 
of this Court* That, however, w^as as far as be* ihe speaker, would 
go in that matter* and he certainly would not allow' a right of apjjeaJ 
in criminal cases to the proposed Federal Court. 

In conclusion, Sir Ewart Greaves Kiid that If he had knowm he 
was going to be called upon to .speak he would certainly have spent 
last flight in lurther studying what he w^uld say* 

Sir Looia Stuart (lale Chief Judge, Oudh Chief Court) said that 
as unfortunately he w^as not at present convinced it would be an 
advantage to have a Federal Supreme Court as a final Court of 
Appeal from the various High Courts in India, he thought it only 
fair (as hardly anyone present knew who he to say that he had 
been connected with the Judicial Department in India for many years. 
In 1S97 he worked first as a District and Sessions Judge, and he 
entered the Chief Appellate Courts in 191a, retiring only last March; 
he had abo had an opportunity of going round India with tvhat was 
called the Civil Justice Committee—somedines familiarly called the 
" Law's Delay” Committee. (Laughter.) That Commiltee examined 
every Court in India and studied its work. He had been In the 
old Judicial Commissioners" Court of Oudh. Furtherp^ he had bem 
0 Judge of the High Court at Allahabad, and ended as Chief Judge 
of the new Chief Court in Oudh. He knew- intimately a very large 
number of memhers of the Bar, Sir Louis said he introduced these 
facts in case it might be thought he was a trifie dogmatic. But he 
did not w'ish to press his views; he wished to put his views forward 
mainly to obtain a reply* 

In the first place* Sir Louis said that he quite saw- that they must 
have a Federal Court If they were going to have a Federation j but It 
did not follow that that FcdeniJ Supreme Court should be a final 
Court of Appeal from the High Courts in India. It remained an open 
quest Ion r whether it should be or should noi be. He did not see how 
such an Appellate Court could be other than unwieldy. He did not 
think they would find that any one of the High Courts in India, or 
the Chief Court of Oudh, or the Judicial Ckimmissioners' Courts* 
w^Duld be happy unless someone came from those Courts to sit 
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Court He saic) that from obsei^atbos extending over 
zwmy years, Md he was stating- not only the views of the Bench but 
xnt vjews of the Bar. 

He thought it would also be found that the old Presidency Courts 
w^nld not bcMutent with one memher; they would want at least two 

Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay supplying 
^. Allahabad, I^ore. and Patna supplying one each, there wiidd 
^mne. then Nagpur would want another, making ten: Lucknow 
^uld want another making eleven; and Sind would want another, 
™king twelve. And more wonki he asked for In time. It would 
thus he a veiy large Court. If it iverc not so, some place would be 
^represented, and an obj^ion would be taken every time an appeal 
came up from, say, Oudh; “AVe are not getting a fair hearing- 
OuiSilw understand Oudh and none of^them understand 

VerTw’„ f '^‘=0- complicated. 

\ er> fei% understood jt, and some of their lordships of the Privv 

Council knew as much about and sometimes more about Oudh law 
than any man in India—Lord .Atkinson certainly knew more. 

would ^1.'" increase of appeals that 

™uld ^ filed, it was not so much a questioo of the Indian litigant 

^mg to appeal as of the people who egged him oHto 

appeal. Hxirdly was a case over when there were fourteen or fifteen 

«PP«« 1 -" Such people often gave 
that advice because tlicy were making a profit out of handling his 
niojiej. “ 

As things stoc^ at present, if a man appealed to the Privy Council 

^‘'*1 » solicitor in London, -Jho w-ould 
employ counsel. There was not so much to be made out of that by 

the h referred. He did not mean to sav that 

the p^ple who made a business out of it were members of the" Bar- 

^ person, a sort of human leech, 

who lived u^n liii^t.on and was always i„ and out in the negolial 
tions, and they would see to it that if they had such a Supreme Ckiurt 
of Appeal m India the number of appeafs would increase very largely 
Of fh^ the speaker was absolutely convinced, and he thought that 
everybody who knew the country would agree with him. 

,1. . delays were likely to be greater, ft w-as well known 

that appeals were heard in London very much faster than similar 
appeals were heard in [ndm. 

Tl «*nembered an appeal which came from a 

Iligh Court—w'hich should be nameless, but at anv rate It was not 
B^bay—going to the Privy Council, and counsel were talking 
Sfe? - Tl,”“ speaker) said: “ How long do you think it wih 
take? The reply was; / Well, sir, the aiguments lusted thirty-five 
dJi^in Itidia, &d 1 ihink it will take at least two davs in Londf^u/' 
Then again there was the question of expense. People might think 
^at II would be cheaper to appeal in India than to appeal in England, 
uli™ l"*** fn England there was a fixed fee; in India thev 

had what w-as known as a daily fee, and if the arguments lasted 
thirty-five days and the daily fee were in the neighbourhood of j^ioo 
a day lor one counsel, it would be cheaper to employ evtm a fashion- 
^Ic counsel m London and to give him a fee of 2,000 guineas. 

which was the cheaper of the 
IT I experience, he did not consider that the expenses 

Wg^^a^lTrTLr frequently known a fairly 

in ^ndaTh,, *K ^ n!." *" ^^idon for about 500 guineas aJ] in, whereas 
m India he had known more than one similar appeal on which 
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thousajids had been spent. He could put forward eases in which he 
had actually seen that^ In those circumstances did they reall)' think 
it was worth while havin.^ a Court of that nature, which AJi'OuJd not 
be a final Court? In no circumstances could they prevent an even¬ 
tual appeal to their lordships of ihc Judicial Committee. The right 
of appeal there was a constitutional right ; they might make rules to 
confine il^ but in the end every member of the Empire had a right to 
claim such an ap|:^al, and must, in ca.scs where he could show hard¬ 
ship, ofatain permission to file it. 

Would the advantages be such as to outiveigh the disadvantages? 
He wished to put his views forward mainly to elicit further opinion^ 
but he could not help thinking that it would be very difficult to 
avoid the disadvantages he had mentioned. He did not think it 
would be easy to work^ as Sir Ew'art Greaves had suggested^ with 
supplemental Judges, unless they were taken i>(T a roster of men who 
had left the Bench or who had given up practice; and in that case 
he did not think there would be sufficient for the purpose^ Speaking 
□s a furmcr Chief Judge^ he wotild have strongly objected to being 
asked to send from his own Court a supplemental Judge and thus 
throw out of gear the w^ork of his own Court until that Judge came 
back again; he might not come back fur man tbs, perhaps for a year.^ 

In conclusiun^ the speaker said he would like to quote a saying of 
the late Mr. Bnnar T^w : ** Do not touch anything unless you are 
quite certain that you are going to Improve it." 

Mr^ Dube^ k.c* (the first Indian practising barrister lo be appointed 
a King's Counsel), said that he had no intention of speaking w^hen he 
came, and he had lo admit that he had not given that serious con- 
si deration to the subject which it deserved* How^ever, he %vas glad 
to thank the learned lecturer for his paper. The question before 
them for oonsideratjori was: Should we have, or should we not have, 
a Supreme Court of Appeal in India? !n that connection be would 
draw attention to the words with w'hich the learned lecturer had 
wound up his paper* With great respect he said that the word 

desirable should be strengthened; in his opinion, a F edeml Court 
was indisp^ensahle. There could be no system of Fe<teral Govern- 
meni or administration, at any rate wtthb the British Empire, which 
had not its own Supreme Court of Appeal. Even the last speaker 
tried to suggest in terms that the Court wcmld be unwieldy and the 
eKpense W’uuld be very hea%^\ and that the Chief Justices and the 
Judges might not like their decisions reversed by the Supreme 
Tribunal in Delhi or elsewhere. He wondered w^hethen they liked it 
when it was done by the Judicial Committee here. 

Sir Louis Stuaht ; 1 never said that. 

Mr, Duuk said that at any rate the fnst speaker seemed to suggest 
that they could not for all practical purposes have a Supreme Court 
of Appeal in India. He did not agree w’iih that- He suggested for 
their consideration that il was iocvLtable* There tvcre so many 
factors* The right of self-governmentt in his opinion, demaaded In 
fact the existence of a Supreme Court; it was inherent in the very 
grant of self government to India* According to that oonceptinn 
there would be provincial autonomous government; there would be 
Federal States in the Federation, w^hich under some treaty or other 
—whether with the Fe<leral Government or the Goyemment of India— 
would enter into a treaty to come into the Federation. AH that neces^ 
satily involved the interpretation of very difficult questions between 
the Provinces and the Central Government, and between Indian States 
and the Provinces, and between one Indian State and another^ 
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It WAS a matter of great satisfaction to him that morning when 
he read about Sir Leslie Scott delivering a learned lecture on the law 
in the British CommonweaEthr and especially when he particularly 
empHashted one aspect of the question which, had escaped notke so 
fai'^nannelyp that up to the present time all questions In dispute 
between an [ndian State and the Government of India were decided 
by the Government of India, cither the t^rDvlncia! or the CentraL 
without any publicity^ and In any way they liked- In otlier words,, 
Sir Leslie &ott pointed out that the defendant or the plaintiff in the 
action—namely^ the Crown—decided the case in its own favour with¬ 
out any right of appe^. Surely that was a denial of justice. 

Take another case* Supposing that he (the speaker) happened to 
be a resident in a State and had a grievance against the Rajah. At 
present he had no relief against him. In the same way there might 
be questions of policyp of Icgislalion—what was W'ithin or what w'as 
not within the power of a Provincial Government to legislate. Those 
were important questions. Therefore, in the opinion of the ^aker, 
the establishment of a Federal Court of Appeal was a vital necessity^ 
and w-ithout it no Federal Government was possible to run in the 
British Commonwealth. 

The next question was as to wh^her the right of appeal of the 
British Indians to the Judicial Committee of the Privy CoiinciJ should 
be modified, and, if so, to what extent. That also was a question 
of \yty great importance. Up to the present time appeals came from 
India w^hen the value involved was only Rs*iC|000* That was an 
amount whicli had operated for about fifty years^ and in the opinion 
of the speaker It was too low. Tmmpery cases came before the 
Judicial Committee, and it was hardly conceivable in any system that 
you could expect such competent and highly qunlified Judges to sit 
on trumpery matters of pure questions of fact^—as to whether a 
person %vhen taking an account ow^cd Rs*50d or Rs.5 to the plaintiff, 
or whether Rs.io^ow w^ere due to the defendant. Therefore there 
must he some modifkatlon. Quite easy steps could be taken to 
relieve the Judicial Committee and a right of appeal be given to the 
Supreme Court of Appeal in certain cases with an option to the 
appellant. It T.vas obvious that under the English system of con¬ 
stitutional law' It was impossible to have a Court In India in sub¬ 
stitution for the Judicial Committee ; because the right of appeal to 
the Sovereign always existed. 

In regard to a supplemental panel, Mr. Dube did not think it was 
necessary to have one. There was nothing better than having a fixity 
of tenure and experience in the same Court for a number of years. A 
Judge m%^ht, of course, be called in to act as an assessor^ as in the 
Judicial Committee^ where cases Involvnng maritime law' and the Like 
w'ere under discns.^ion* But It did seem to him (Mr, Dube) that 
there ought to be a Supreme Court of Appeal m India for the purpose 
of deciding matters in dispute between the Provinces and the Federal 
GoverruTtentp between one State ond another State, and between a 
State and the Citiwm. He supported the learned lecturcf^s proposal 
shat a Supreme Court of Appeal should be set up in India—of course, 
in the event of Federation taking place* 

Mr. Wahis Auxeh Al! (late District Judge^ United Provinces) said 
he lA'ould like first of all to thank the learned lecturer for his remarks 
about the gr^t body of the Judidary and Magistracy of India, who 
had passed through, If not as dangerous a time, at any rate flcariy 
ns trying a time as the Police had recently^ and he hoped that that 
tribute would he conveyed to them. 
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As to a Tight of appeal to the Privy Council^ the speaker thought 
he might quote the opinion of his revered father^ who was for nine¬ 
teen years a member of that body — namely^ that the right of app^l 
to the Sovereign was stUl a living reality in the East, and especial y 
in India, and that any curtailment of that right would very greatly 
resented by the Indian public. He w'as not referring to special 
interests in India such gs, perhaps^ would view' w ith equanimity, or 
pleasure, the founding of a fresh Court to Inteneoe between the 
Privy Council and the exceedingly competent Chief or High Courts 
that "now existed; but, speaking generally for the Indian puhlic, he 
thought they would not like it* Be (the speaker) personally mought 
they would with considerable apprehension the foundation of a 

new appellate body within the ambit of Delhi, which was liable to 
be affected—perhaps would be marc liable to be affected in the 
future—^by wafts of political breezes. It was unfortunate that any¬ 
thing which came within the ambit of Delhi w'OS liable la be influenced 
by political considerations, ^ * t j 

Even now there had been one or two occasions on whtcri Judges, 
wb» had not b«n fully brought up in (he traditions of the old 
Judiciary, had, perhaps, allowed their feelings to get o little the better 
of them— e.g.. to destroy the inlemion of the Legislature in cases 
where the Ljegislature had laid down rules and laws^ for the protec¬ 
tion of the agricultural population. Therefore this tendency re¬ 
quired the very gravest consideration when, if at all, laying down 
the rules for the appointment of Judges of, and the procetfure for, 
the proposed Supreme Court of Appeal. . c 

Mr. Ameer Ali added that he was in entire agreement with bir 
Louis Stuart in his statement as to the effect on liiigatioo, <ftc.^f 
granting such a Supreme Court appellate or other jurisdiction, t^e 
cKperience of Sir Louis was unrivalled, certainly in Northern India f 
ihc speaker did not think anyone at the present time had his ejpcrt- 
ence of litigation both in the District Courts and in the High and 


Chief Courts. . , • i - i-. ■■ 

Mr. Joseph Ntsstm {late Secretary of the Legislative Councili 
Bombay) said that at that late hwr he only wished to express his 
personal gratitude to his friend Sir Amberson Marten for raising a 
valuable discussion on a most interesting probkin—one of the most 
interesting problems of tlic day—and for, if he might be allowed to 
say so, correctlv formulating the questions that arose. That was 
a great service.' Sir Amberson Nfarten had expressed his opinions, 
and he would no doubt forgive the speaker if he differed slightly from 

that hour of the day, when the Round Table Conference had 
come to an agreement on the question of a Supreme Federal Court in 
India in the circumstance of a Federal Constitution for India, it w ould 
be idle to dispute that conclusion. Every factor pointed to the neces¬ 
sity for Fedcra! administration with Federal Executi^ and Federal 
Legislature, having its own Federal Supreme ^urt. They wuld not 
but agree with Sir Amberson htarten ^lat that Federal Court should 
have a right of appeal from the High Courts m India; it should be a 
final Court of Appeal in India. Whera his (ihc speaker s) views 
diverged from those of the lecturer xvas m the lecturer s concluston 
that it should be (Jie final Court of Appeal m Indm. The^l^turer l«d 
stated broadly as his conclusion that it should be m substitution for 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy CounciL 

The Chaibmax : Not quite. v .t. 

Mr. Joseph NtssiM said it was to be largely m substitution for the 
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Judicial Gofnmjitee, with a v^ry restricted right of appeal—that b, 
with power in the Privy Council to give special leave to appeal, as tn 
the case of Australia and South Africa. They knew what tliat meaat. 
He vpiiured to think that tliat did not follow from the lecturer^s own 
premises^ very correctty stated. The lecturer had pointed to the dis¬ 
tinguished services the Privy Council had rendered over a long period 
of years to Indian litigants; he had also pointed out the enunence of 
the Judges and the competence of the advocates; he had mentioned 
that London w^aa adapted to work all the year rounds and that the 
ppense of litigation and the delay in litigalion need not be any more 
in appeals to London than that which might arise from appeals to 
Delhi. Surely it was somewhnt illogical to deduce from these con¬ 
siderations the idea that it was Itmc for practically replacing the 
Judicial Committee in London by a tribunal in DcJhl 

The speaker said the obvious conclusion^ therefore, was that it 
should be co-ordinated by a well-thought-out scheme with the 
Supreme Court in India^ and he ventured to think that the line of 
demarcation w^as not difficult to discover. To the Supreme Federal 
Court you would naturally take Federal and Constitutional questions ; 
it would be a Court of Appeal wherever a choice had to be made 
betivecn disputed questions of fact on which the Lower Courts had 
come to conflicting conclusions; h would also be the Court to which 
an appeal would naturally be carried where peculiarly Indian law wras 
in question. But he (the speaker) would preserve a right in the High 
Courts on application by cither party, afier hearing the other party> 
to grant leave to appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council under conditions such as the following : where the amount at 
stake wag more than 5OtOO0 rupees; where a substantial question of 
law' was involved; and where that question of law was not one of 
peculiarly Endian laW;, but one w'hfch arose directly or indirectly out 
ot international bw^ or mercantile Law and tisage^ or English law, 
common and statutory, or foreign law* They had to remember that 
there was the dual system of law in Indian a large contribution from 
India from the Indian s^^stems of jurisprudence and an equally large 
contribution from this country. They had also got to try to keep India 
as an integral part of the Empire, looking to the same monarch as the 
fountain of |ust]ce. In those circumstances he submitted, in the 
highly complicated circumstances of India, with a population of teem¬ 
ing millions and wuth litigation amounting up to several millions, it 
would be but fair and wise and just in the interests of India itself that 
there should be oo-ordination between the Supreme Court there and 
the Judicial Committee: here. 

The s™nd question, the speaker continued, on w'hich he regretted 
to say his view differed From that of the Chief Justice was that of a 
Court of Criminal Appeal. In this country we had a Court of 
Criminal Appeal founded In 1907. In the circumstances of India, if 
there was oae thing of which he was more sure than of another, it 
was that the necessity for a Court of Criminal Appeal, above the 
High Courts^ was all the greater. Consider for a moment that the 
majority of the cases were decided by the Judge with the aid only of 
assessors, and a Judge who could not possibly be expected to under- 
stiind the peculiar mentality of unfortunate members of so many 
castes and creeds. He thought it would require a superman to do it, 
at any rate^ Jn those circumstances, for there to be uo geneml 
Court of CiimlnaJ Appeal In India was anomalous. Of course, there 
was confirmation of a death sentence by two Judges. The speaker 
thought the time had come when there should be a Court of Criminal 
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Appeal in India^ and in his humbtc judgment the strongest at^ment 
for estflblisiiing a Supreme Federal Court was that it could be en¬ 
dowed with bnal eriminal jurisdiction as one of its powders. Although 
there was confimtatiorij difficult questions of law did arise. He was 
in favour of restricting the right of appeal in criminal cases to a very 
large ctetcnt^ and he would only grant leave to appeal to a Court of 
Criminal Appeal in India on the certificate of the Appellate Hig-h 
Court. Thatp he thought, would be sufficient^ superimposed upon the 
conditions they knew so w^ell from the English Act of 1907. 

On the three minor questions the speaker said he had only a word 
to say. On the question of the constitution of the Supreme Courtt he 
thought the hint throwm out by Sir Ewart Greaves was well worthy 
of consideration—namely^ that they should have a permanent Lord 
Chief Justice, Lords Justices^ and a panel consisting of the Chief 
Justices ex olficio and some other distinguished Judges or lawyers 
from the major ProvinceSp 

On the question of a Bar Council for practice before the Supreme 
Court, he ^bmlttcd that there was no necessity for one. Anybody 
Tvho had a right of audience in the High Court should equally have 
a right of audience ia the Supreme Court- There was no necessity for 
a special Roll or a special Bar Council. Any man permitted to prac¬ 
tise before the High Court might well be allowed to practise before 
the Supreme Court. 

On the question of the location of the Courtp the speaker thought 
it should be Qt I>elhi and Delhi aloupp the seal of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. The Court should be there, and there should not be an alterna¬ 
tive place for it. . . * 

The Rt. Hon* Sir Dikshae MullA (member of the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of H.M. Privy Council) said that before he came he had made 
a special bargain with the authoritieB concerned that he would not 
make a speech, and he had been given to understand and hud fae^ 
assured that he w^oiitd not be expected to speak* That being the 
case, he had not applied his mind to the subject as thoroughly as he 
ought to have done in order to express any opinion upon the ques¬ 
tions which had been raised by the paper. 

As regards the desirability of a Supreme Federal Court, he 1 nought 
there could not be any two opinions, provided there was going to be 
a Federal Court ? but" the question of finance was a formidable one, 
and it required serious cousidemtion whether a Federal Court fihould 
he started immediately the new constitution was sirt into motion* At 
present they w'ere having the services of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council at a comparatively small cost. In his opinion it 
would cost about thirtv or forty times as much if a Federal Court 
were estahlished in India. At the same time, he did not for a 
mnment sugg^t that patriotic India should be afraid of the cost of 

setting up a Federal Court. , . . . 1 c- r^- u u 

With regard to the question of criminal appeals, bir Ihiasnah 
thouirhi there was something to b said on both sides* On the whole 
It st^med to him, having regard to the present institution of their 
Courts, sufficient justice was done in the large niajOnly of cases. He 
believed that in 95 out of loo cases, so far as cnmrnal matters wm 
concerned, that was the poshlnn. That being the he pers^aJly 

was of opinion that no right of criminal appeal to th^e F^eral Court 
should be given* He entirely agreed with Mr. Dube when he said 
that If you had a Federal Government you must have a Federal 
Court. Iti fact, from a constitutional point of view it was veiy diffi¬ 
cult to imagine 3 Federal Government which had no Court of its 
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own* A Federal Government which had no Federal Court was, he 
thoug-htp no Government at all. ThereJore^ once there w^as Federal 
Government there must be a Federal Court ; but whether it should be 
a final Court ol Appeal or not was a different question. 

Sir Dinshah ag^reed writh Mr. Dube that the ri^ht of appeal Id the 
Privy Council should be curtailed. Rs,Jo,ooo W'as too smaU a limit, 
lie would certainly increase the limit so that matters of minor im¬ 
portance mig'ht not come up before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy CounciL He thoug^ht it was not at all destrabk to deprive a 
British subject of the rig:ht of final appeal to His Majesty In Council. 

lu conclusion, Sir Dinshah Mulla said he w*as very much obliged 
10 his old friend Sir Amberson Marten—whom he always used to call 
his chief when he WTis in Bombay—for friving them that c^ponunity 
of discussing the matter; the lecture had been a ver>' intefcsting and 
informing onCt and he was of opinion that it was the best piece of 
Jiterature he had read on the subjeetp 

The RiGftT Ho^^ Sir Georoe Ldw^™es said he had not any desire 
to speak ; he had rdalJy come to Icam and not to put forw^ard any views 
he himself might havc^ He thought they ought all to be very grateful 
to Sir Amberson Marten for his paper, for this reason : that they were 
50 apt to see a subject Like this in the air and talk about it as a 
possibility but never bring themselves dow'n to hard facts. Sir 
Amberson Marten had put before them a definite scheme at w'hich 
they could look; they might uol all agree with tt or approve of it, 
but, at any rate, they could see to what they had to apply their 
minds. Sir George said he w^as one of those who very much doubted 
whether India had got anything to gain by a Supreme Court out 
there Of wheihqr India wanted h. if they were going to have a 
Federation in India, he agreed they had to have some judicial body 
which would determine questions which arose between States and 
Provinces, He saw' no difficulty in providing for that under the 
existing system. 

In about igiS w^hen he was in India this question of a Supreme 
Court was mooted from home* Very likely it was this that tvenl 
round in the envelope to which Sir Ewart Greaves had referred in 
regard to the file which enme to him* Some of the leading prac- 
titioners from all parts of India lind discussed the question; thejr sat 
dow'n and discussed it—he thought it was in Simla—For a consider¬ 
able number of days* During the whole of that discussion there was 
only one man who thought a Supreme Court was wanted in India. 
They were all practising barristers whose names he did not rememberp 
but hr did remember the one who dissented. He thought that there 
ought to be a Supreme Court in India; his general idea was that ihc 
English Judges vrho sit in the Privy Council should go out to India 
every year in the cold iveathcr as an ambulatory Court and decide 
the various cases uut there* That w^as an impossibility, of oourse. 
Further, it was not starting a Supreme Court for themselves at all. 
It was merely adhering to the Supreme Court that had always been 
in use. The speaker himself did not believe, even when political 
events had gone as far as they had since then, that there was a real 
desire to have a Court in India wbich would take the place of the 
present final Court of His Majesty in Council in England* 

While discussing these interesting questions last Christmas, the 
speaker had been told by one enthusiastic fnember from India that 
India did not care about having great Judges or having their cases 
decided rightly; what India wanted was to have them decided by 
Indians. OI course that was one point of view, but he doubted 
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whether that would find muth edio in India irenerally. He thought 
that every' litigant wanted to have the best Judges he could get to 
decide his case. 

They had also to remember that the present system of appeal to 
His Majesty in Council had been going on for so long that be (the 
speaker) really believed the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
had a great name in India. (Hear, hear.) It w'as proposed to sub¬ 
stitute a new body for that altngetheri but he was not at nil sure 
w'hether it would be as acceptable as many of their political friends 
thought it would be. He did not want India merely to say: “ We 
are going to be a self-governiag country, therefore we must have a 
Supreme Court of our own.*' He did not think they would get any¬ 
thing out of that. 

There was one other point to which he would refer on the very big 
and difficult question under discussion, and that was the expense 
im’olved. It must be remembered that when Indian cases came here 
there was the whole body of English Judgres concerned towards 
whose salaries India did not contribute, therefore they had to face 
the cost, and the very hig cost, of a new Court in India; and with 
all deference to Sir Amberson Marten, if they had five Judges in the 
Supreme Court to hear every appeal, how could they deal w’ith the 
cases when any tme of the Judges went away on leave or was sick? A 
much bigger panel was necessary. There would be undoubtedly a 
great increase of work in India. As a pointer towards that they 
had only to look at the number of cases coming over here—they had 
increased in the last twenty years from about fifty to one hundred 
a year. If a Supreme Court w'ere set up in India there would be a 
further great increase in the number of cases. He was of opinion 
that at least two Benches sitting all the year round would be neces¬ 
sary, and a very large panel of Judges would be required—at least 
twelve Or fourteen Judges would tw; required to man the Courts. 
Then, again, they would have to pay them well in India. 

Then there was the question of where the Court was to sit. When 
they came to London they came to what was in some ways the ceotre 
of the world. He did not believe that either the expense or the 
delay was any greater in most of the cases by their coming h^e 
compared with what it would be if the cases were tried in fndin, 
Apstrt from that, where would the Court sit? It ^vas all very well to 
speak about sitting in Delhi all the year round, but nobody who knew 
Delhi would want to sit there in the hot weather. Therefore if it 
was desired to set up tlie Court in Delhi in the cold weather, they 
would have to have a second Court somewhere else; this wouiti 
necessitate a second set of houses for all the Judges. A consider¬ 
able establishment would also be required, because tlie public of 
India would not be imprt:5,sed if the Court sat in a bungalow. A big 
Court would be required in each place, and the expense would be 
very great indeed. India was going to be a much poorer country m 
the future than it had been In the past; she wanted so much for licr 
social services that the speaker doubted that, if Indians realty thought 
the question out, they would come to the conclusinn that they' w'anted 
a Supreme Court in India at all. That was the first question to be 
decided, it hnd been treated rather lightly at the Round Table Con¬ 
ference— *'Of course we shall have a Supreme Court. He only 
wanted to remind them of the difficulties, and one of the biggest 

difficulties was s. d. - l i, r xl 

The CitAiRM«{: I think this discujt&ion has been one of the most 

helpful kind. We are all very grateful to Sir Amberson Marten for his 
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paper, and no less grateful to the dislingfuished men who have 
spoken. 

The diffcrecces of opinion are^ to me at any rale^ very iotereslin^* 
T j Greaves* id^ of permanent and SLippl^incnta] panels or 

Judgiesp an idea exemplified in the fntematjodal Ccnirt at The Hague^ 
IS one that I shotild f^rsonaHy like to support and extends I iiave 
been thinking' of nothing else in my spare time for the last mouthy 
and 1 had at last come to the conclusion that Federal India must have 
a Federal Court, and that this Federal Court might he assisted by 
supplemental Judges not wholly drawn from Incfia. 1 advocate as 
Well supplemeniaJ Judges w'hose great experience of Imperial federal 
iuatters~the full expserience of Canada and South Africa and Australia 
—might make a very valuable addition to this paoel. The Federal 
Courts it must be rememberedi is going' to adjudicate on federal 
matters—those constitutiDnai matters which are iKit [ndinn alone but 
Common to all federal systems- 

Sir f^uis Stuart held, out of his wide experientt, that the Federal 
Supreme Court need not necessarily be an Appellate Ccurtt and that 
if It were an Appellate Court appeals must Increase enonnoitsly. Mf+ 
Dube dwelt principally on the fact of the necessity ef a Federal Courts 
Mr. Waris Ameer All said that the right of appeal should go direct 
from the High Courts to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coundl 
in Londonj since that represented the best legal [denhsiii of India- 
On the other hand^ Mr* Nissim holds that a Federal Court and Appel¬ 
late Court are necessary but criticises various details in Sir Amber- 
son Marten's lecture. The two very distinguished members of the 
Privy Council W'ho have spoken dwelt on the question of cost. 

There arc three points I should like to put before you verv briefly. 
Before I had heard these speakers, but after I had had conferences, 
if 1 may say so, with Sir Amberson Marten, 1 had come to the con¬ 
clusion that the logical position is this: that the present Hig'h Courts 
do their w^nrk to the satisfaction of the Chief JusticeSj or the Chief 
Judges concftrnedp and that if these Judges could be relieved of niuch 
of theif administration work, then the present system would be almost 
perf^t, so far as a jutUcial system can be perfect, The logical con¬ 
clusion from that, to my mind, is that a Federal is necessary— 

a very strong F^ral Court—w'jth an appeal to the Privy Council, 
but that an Appellate Court is not, at any rate, aecessart'. (Hear, 
hear.) That ts the conclusion to which 1 have cotttt But the wisdom 
of Parliament and the wisdom of the intellectual magnates of India 
may conclude that an Appellate jurisdiction is neec^^Ty. Well, then, 
t say—^andp of coursep I am thinking in terms of other systems of 
law—that if that is so, then cut out the system of the citation of 
cases altogether- In the whole sy^stem of law reports in the United 
States of America and in other federal systems there is st perfect 
chaos of case law existing at the present time. JJowr, France has 
cKaptd that liorrible difficulty, ^™ply becau^ the ffreal Napoleon in 
his Civil Code endeavoured, and endeavoured to the present time with 
nearly rjo years of sneoessp to devise a code xvhicb could deal with 
the complex legal systems of pre-revolutionary France and make the 
wdtole of France a perfect juridical and social unity without the ques¬ 
tion of case law t^ing involved. Of course, there is case law in 
Fran^, although the Code forbids it; but the case law lri fact la 
practically linriiicd lo the reports of the Cour de Ca^satioti, the 
Supreme Court; and I suggest that if there is a Sifpreme Appellate 
India it should work under a Code, and that case law should 
be limited to decisions of that Cuurl: and of the Judicial Committee, 
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Then there is my third point, which f want to put very briefly. In 
view of I he differences of opinion expressed today—in view of “o 
constitutionnl difficulties even of a Federal Court alone 1 thtnk it la 
desirable ttiat a small committee of experts should be gathered 
together and discuss the very able paper we have heard today as 
initial document, so to speak, and report on the whole subject. We 
cannot exhaust it now; but there is one thing that we do, and 
that is to thank Sir Amberson Marten for his paper, which I myself 
found delightful both from its great legal learning and for its literar)' 
qualities. (Applause.) 

In reply. Sir Amserson' Ma»ti-n’ expressed his pleasure that at any 
rate one object of his paper—^viz., to provoke a discussion—had been 
attained- Sir Ewart Greaves had referred, as had the Chairman, to a 
supplemental panel of Judges for the proposed Supreme Court, That, 
the speaker thought, was done in South Africa; but in Indla^ there 
was this difficulty as regards those still on the Bench. Speaking as 
a Chief Justice—^and here he had the support of Sir Louis Stuart as 
Chief Judge of Oudb- he personally would strongly object to leaving 
his own Court, where he was more than fully occupied with heavy 
work, both judicial and administrative, in order to sit temporarily at 
Delhi or somewhere else; he would also object to Govemmeiit taking 
away one of his best puisne Judges for a similar purpose. And speak¬ 
ing from the point of view of a puisne Judge, which he was for many 
years, he would also have objected to being transferred tcmporanly 
from the equable climate of Bombay and his comfortable bungalow 
there to Delhi or some other distant place with an entirely different 


climate. ... 

The Chairman had touched on one point about law reports. The 
speaker thought that Sir John Heaton (whom he was glad to sec 
there) would agree with him that in years to come—even if not at 
present—-reported coses were going to be the curse of Indian bnv 
courts. There were seven or eight High Courts now in India, and 
each of them was publishing autliorized reports every year, to say 
nothing of unauthorized reports- What would happen fifty years 
hence? it might become necessary to limit the citation as of right 
of any law reports after some particular year, apart from those of the 
proposed Supreme Court and the Privy Council. 

Sir Amberson Marten w'ished to say that he viewed with particular 
pleasure the presence of his old friend Sir Dinshah Mulla; everybody 
present would be delighted that Sir Dinshah was now sitting on the 
Privy Council. To have a great Indian lawyer like him on the 
Privy Council, and also Sir George Lowndes—who knew his India 
from .4 to Z—meant that the Indian public had in the Privy Council, 
together with the eminent English Lavr Lords, a body which they must 
a^it they could not hope to equal in India at the present time. 

Continuing, the lecturer said that, as he had told the Simon Com¬ 
mission when he was a witness: " At present we have not got in 
India, on the Bench, European or Indian, men under sixty wl^ will 
be in a position to reverse the decisions of the various High Courts 
In India and yet mvc complete confidence to the hn^ants m those 
Hie-h Courts.'* But the speaker fdi that in this, as la the niatn con- 
stitutional change of Federation, India had to take a plunge. 
ency might suffer, at any rate in the e.nrty yea”* « start had to 

be made and just as a Supreme Court had made good m Australia 
and Canada and South Africa, so be believed it would also eventually 
make Kood in Inclirir e i t n r j xt ^ 

Sir Hejtsv Sharp moved a vole of thanks to Proftsaor de Mont- 
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morency for hjs sumniin^ up of the disciissiori and to Sir Amberson 
Marten for his very capable and sane paper. Sir Henry added that 
they were apt to be dazzl^ed at present^ he would cot say by the 
mcxunshinet but rather the high tights of federation and of central 
responsibility. They must examine other commitments. ITiey had 
beard that a Supreme Court was desirable or mdispeosahle- Let" Them 
not fail to look forward to see whether there were any gaps in the 
general scheme which were possibly too wide to be jumped over. 
They ought aJ| to be very gratefuJ to Sir Amberson l^farten for having 
started a consideration of that important question. 


Sir Am 1 >erson Marten writes t 

Time did not permit of my replying to several important points 
raised in the discussion: and I should like to lake the present 
opportunity which has been kindly offered to me by our Hon. Sec-t 
hlr. Browm, w^hose assistance over this paper I gratefully acknow- 
Jedge. 

As regards the Court expenses^ I agree with Sir C^rge Lowmdes 
that a Supreme Court cannot be run on the cheap. If, however, an 
estimate of the probable initial and recurrent costs W'ere made by 
Government, it might be left to Indian opinion to say ■whether the 
proposal was worth the cost. 

A-s regards temporary vacancies doe lo furlough or tli-hcahh^ I 
take It that there should he provision made for acting appointments 
or even for temporary additional appointments on much the same 
lines as those now existing in the High Courts. But if and when 
the Bench becomes wholly Indian, a question may arise w^hether 
furloughs should nol be substantially curtailed and only vacations 
retained. Indians should be able to bear their own climate better 
than Euro|>eans. Nor are they separated from their children. 

As regards an increase in appeals^ this may happen, but If neces¬ 
sary the Bench would have to be increased so as to be able to sit in 
two divisions, as In fact the Privy Council has frequently had to do 
in recent years. Reference was made to that despicable creature the 
law tout* But in Bombay^ at any rate, E don't think he has any sub¬ 
stantial mHuence over appeals to the Privy CounclL The original 
side cases are already in the hands of altomeys and any appellate side 
cases from the mofussU likely to go to the Privy Council are probably 
in the charge of a leading pleader, and not unfnequently of attorneys 
as well. 

As regards counsels' fees, the aim should be to establish a good 
Bar at the place of location of the Supreme Court. Otherwise 1 agree 
thar^ the cost of getting counsel to leave their respective High Courts 
for individual cases would be very heavy. 

Reference was made to the Inhereol right of the litigant to appeal 
to Hjs Majesty in CounciL But this can, of course^ tie curiaili^ by 
legislation I as in fact is already the case. My proposal would give no 
appeal as of right, but only hy special leave of either the Supreme 
Court or the Privy Council, except perhaps on certain Federal 
matters- lit Australia, for instance, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court have been made final in. certain matters. 

1 cannot agree with Mr. Dube that there should be a general right 
of appeal to the Supreme Court and also to the Priyj- Council. This 
would mean in ^ect the intervention of yet another .Appellate Court 
in Indian litigation. The result would gravely increase the existing 
delays in Indian litigation and also the costs. I think also, with all 
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Ttsp^, that he has qtiitt mlsiakcn the fccUogs of the Indian Bench 
towards a superior appellate tribunalp like the Privy Cmincil; the 
fieoeh are fuOy aware of the g^amble involved in Jittg^atlofii particu- 
lariy if they have been appointed from the Bar. And often an appeal 
bring'S them this advantag^e, that the law on some doubtful point is 
finaliy seldcd^ and that they arc thenceforth rcli^^ from prolonged 
argument from counsel as to the merits of confffcting decisions. 

Sir lonis Stuart's estimate of the probable size of the Bench is 
one which seems to me cKoessive. If Bombay, for instance, got one 
representative on the Supreme Court Bench jt Avuuld think Itself 
lucky. It would certainly not demand two. For iostancer up to 
now no Bombay fndiaji has ever been appointed permanently to the 
Governof-GeneraJ’s Executive Council. Consequently his suggested 
figures of twelve could be cut down by at least one-half. 

Then as to the oecessity of having on the Bench experts in all 
branches including the various compiicaied land systems in India, 
Sir Louis gave perhaps the best answer in saying that Lord Atkinson 
knew' more about Oudh law^ thnn any man in India. But yet Lord 
Atkinson w'as never on the Indian Bench or at the Indian Biir+ His 
early days were at the Irish Bar. And the explanation Is this. If a 
barrister has had a first-rate tiaming in any one system of law, then 
in my opinion he can master any other system of law. Indeed, the 
more systems he masters, the better lawyer he become, because he 
gets to' rely more and more on main principles, and his ever widen¬ 
ing experience produces a continuing growth of valuable comparative 
examples to refer to. This, I think, U why the Privy Council arc 
able to master and expound all the various law ^sterns of the Empire, 
although thtir early training has usually been confined to one of the 
English, Scottish/or Irish systems. So, too, In India^ I should 
expect that in time the Supreme Court would become thoroughly 
familiar with the essential differences now prevailing in our various 
Presidencies and States. And it must also be borne in mind that the 
Supreme Court would have the great advantage of seeing in print the 
judgments of the High Court and of the subordinate Court; and 
they would doubtless find, as I always founds that the Indian Bar 
would invariably give ei^'cry assistance to ihe Beach^ pri>vlded the 
Bench sought that assistance on any point not familiar lo il. 
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CoNCRATuumovs TO LoRP AKp Ladv Wilunppok 

The following correspondence has passed hetw^een the President and 
Council of the Association and Lord Willingdon, the Viceroy- 
Designate : 

j, Vicrojni SraKEf, 

LOHDOK, R.\V, t, 

ro* I5JI. 


Dear Loud AVillitvodon* _ 

On past occasions this Assoctatioo, being the senior non- 

official orfpinismtion in the United Kingdom br the promotion of the 
welfare of India, has communicated expressions of goodwill and 
congratulation to statesmen selected by the Soveieign fiw the^ ice* 
rovaltv of India, Following these precedents the Council desires to 
-isLre veu and Ladv Willtnpdon, on behalf ol the Association, of its 
cordial good wishes and earnest hopes for the success of the great 
Imperial task you are undertaking. 
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Thb is the iirst occasion on A^hich the Association has been in a 
positjon to include in such es^pressions reference to previous ^eat 
and^ distinguished services in India on the part of the Viceroy- 
Designate. After having presided for eleven years over the Govern¬ 
ment of two great Presidencies in succession, your brdship now 
returns to India, with a full knowledge of the conditions of that vast 
counter, to discharge "the supremely Important and onerous duties" 
to which H.R.H. the Duke of Con naughty one of our Vice-Presidents, 
referred in hb message to the Pilgrims Dinner a few days ago- 
Accordinglyj our congratulations to you are accompanied by congrotu- 
lations to India that at this critical time in her political ev^otution her 
destinies are to be guided by one who knows and loves her people. 

In the years which have passed since leaving Madras you and Lady 
WilLingdon have kept in touch with Indian ^airs and personalities, 
and have worked, notably while resident in this country^ for good 
understanding and friendship between Indian and Briton. At the 
same time, your withdrawal from any close connection with current 
Indian politics w^hile you w^ere Governor-General of Canada enables 
you to approach the great constitutional and administrative issues 
now facing fndia with a fresh and unhamperedp though fully informed,, 
outlook. 

The Council notes with sotjslaction the hopes and aspirations with 
which yon enter upon your high rcspansibilitJes^ as expressed in your 
public utterances since returning to this countrj' a few weeks ago. 
You and Lady Willingdon are assured of a most cordial welcome 
from the many friends of all classes and comiminiLies you have in 
India. Wc shall follow with close and sustained interest the pro¬ 
gress of events, and, as in the past, w’^c shall do our best, on the 
lines w^bich experience has shown to be the most practical to have 
some humble share in the efforts of Hb Majesty's Viceroy to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of the Indian Empire. 

Signed on behalf of the Council, 

Lamingtox, 

President. 

L, Daxk, 

Chairman of Counttl. 

F. H. BkowXj 

Hon* Secretary, 


B % Loomj 

30 , Ahdev Road, N.W. S., 

Mar^k lEj 

D^r Loro Lahixgtox, 

I was very proud to receive the letter you sent me on behalf 
of the East India AssixiialJon, congratulating me on my appoinimeni 
to the Viceroyalty, and expressing on behalf of its members your 
cordial good wishes and earnest hopes for the success of the task 
1 am tindertaking. Such expressions of encopnigcmeTit and confi¬ 
dence arc, I assure you, a tremendous help to us before we start to 
undertake our great rtsponsibtlilies, 

[ should like, on behalf of my wife and myself^ to thank you most 
gratefully for youf kind thought, and assure you that, whatever the 
results of our labour^ we shall do Our very best to restore peace and 
contentment among all classes and communities in India. 

Yours very sincerely, 

WlLLlNCPOX. 



CERTAIN ASPECTS OF LABOUR PROBLEMS 

IN INDIA-II* 


By Professor N, Gangulee. c.le., B.sc.j fh.d., 

Professor of Agriculture, Calwtia University: lately member of the Royal 
Cotointssion oo Indijin Agricultore 

/ram January issm) 

The Central Labour Counctl may profitably direct a 
portion of the fund at its dispos^ to (s) child welfare 
schemes, {< 5 ) provision for creches and nurseries where 
female labour is employed, (r) provision for women doctorSi 
trained midwives and dais, and other forms of welfare work 
which would make an impression on the workers as regards 
the benevolent intentions of the Government. In India 
we cannot ignore the psychological effects of paternalism 
in the sphere of administration. 

4. I am in favour of creating a statutory Miners’ Welfare 
Fund ; but its control and supervision should rest with the 
proposed Central Labour Council. 

* 

EDUCATtON 

Tweniy*two years ago the Indian Factory Labour 
Commission (1908} considered that every facility and 
encouragement should be given to promote the 
education of children working in factories, and they 
recommended the opening of special schools close to the 
factories. It is probably unnecessary to state here that the 
progress of a development on which the prosperity of both 
industry and labour depends has been very slow. What is 
worse, there is as yet no definite educational policy laid 
down by the Government of India in regard to (a) general 
education of children in industrial areas, and ( 6 ) vocational 
training of boys who may be employed in various industries. 
One oithe first important duties that the proposed Central 
Labour Council must discharge is to formulate a general 
policy in regard to education in industrial areas. 1 see no 
t^ful purpose in encouraging the waste of our primary 
educational system by establishing a number of Ill-equipped 
schools there * what is really needed is to provide certain 
• bawd on a M«niDniiiduni for ihe Royal Commission on Labour in 
India- 
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typical areas, where conditions are most favourable, with a 
number of well-organized schools, so that the labourers them¬ 
selves may appreciate the value of the education imparted 
to their children. The Provincial Labour Council should 
carefully watch such intensive experiments and record their 
progress. Should they indicate satisfactory results, I am 
confident that the Trade Unions will do much to assist in the 
spread of literacy among the working-class children. 

On the subject of vocational training, I desire to say that 
it has to be “ broad-based " upon a good general education 
if the object of such training be to turn out men capable of 
taking some share in the industrial development of the 
country. I think it is a mistake to give technical training 
before the most critical years of adolescence are over. 

Perhaps the most effective means of spreading education 
on proper and practical lines would be to organize a scheme 
of adult education such as it exists in the West. 1 should 
like to see the beginning of an agency for adult education 
like that of the Workers Educational Association of Great 
Britain. During my visits to England i had many oppor¬ 
tunities of observing some of the essential features of this 
association, and regretted very much that in India we had 
no such efficient body. The initiative in this direction 
should be taken by some of our well-organized Trade 
Unions, and for such work the Departments of Public 
Instructions should make adequate grants. 

Special Questions relating to Women .^nd Children 

Although welfare schemes in the way of providing the 
employee with medical aid, maternity benefits, education, 
etc., are receiving some attention in India, the Labour 
Commission has had sufficient evidence to impress on them 
the gravity of the social situation in the indusirial areas 
where women and children are employed. It is a truism to 
say that the sort of surroundings into which the child js 
bom would go far to determine its after-life. Childhood in 
the industrial areas is in danger, and if there be no sub¬ 
stantial improvement in the direction of better housing, 
better nutrition, and better education, India can never hope 
to obtain an efficient labour force to develop her industries. 

The above schedule has raised several questions which 
have a close relationship with the welfare of women and 
children ; but I propose to confine my remarks to the nature 
of the organization required to administer their needs. In 
the Central Council of Labour I suggested reservation of 
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at least one seat for a woman membcn Unfortunately 
there are not many Indian women whose services may be 
utilized for creating a strong permanent women's committee, 
the purpose of which would be to advise both employers 
and Government on problems peculiar to the employment 
of women in factories, mines, and plantations. For the 
present, three seats in each Provincial Labour Council may 
be reserved for women, one of which should be from the 
Public Health Service, 

HousifiG AND Health 

I have already dealt with some of the questions placed 
under these headings. Here [ will conhne myself to a few 
suggestions in regard to (i) factliiies for the acquisition of 
land for workers' houses; (2) the effects of the disturbance 
of the sex ratio in industrial cities; and (3) the need of 
w omen doctors. 

1. Owing to iand speculation, land values in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of industrial areas are artiheially raised. These 
speculators desire to reap the benefit of such improvements 
and developments which come from the efforts and energies 
of industrial or municipal enterprises and keep the iand 
values far too high. The result is that land is not made 
available to industrial or municipal enterprises for their 
expansion at a reasonable price. 

This problem has been solved in China by a system of 
land taxation, and I would ask the Labour Commission to 
consider similar schemes for their adoption in industrial 
areas where housing accommodation is insufficienL 

2. The problem of the sex ratio in industrial cities has 
not commanded the attention ft deserves, and perhaps it 
may be difficult for the Commission to obtain relevant data 
for framing dchniie recommendations. The subject requires 
to be investigated and examined in detail before a workable 
solution may be suggested. As the problem is interrelated 
with the entire social system, the call for reform should 
come from the working class through the initiative of labour 
oi^anizations. 

3. The small cadre of the Women's Medical Service in 
India is wholly inadequate for rendering any effective ser¬ 
vice to women and children, As it is, women doctors have 
to work under great disabiiities, and they are unable to 
cope with the work they are called upon to do. It is obvious 
that the cadre has to be increased for any expansion of the 
activities of the Women’s Medical Service, and here the 
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responsibility lies with the Government. The Dufferio 
Fund, constituted for the purpose, should be augmented by 
further grants from the Central Government, and constitu¬ 
tional changes should not be allowed to interfere with the 
administration of such funds. 

Seasonal Migration of Labour 

In the Report of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture we discussed the general labour situation as it 
affects agriculture. The seasonal migration of the rural 
population to industrial centres and overseas emigration are 
two factors which, from the point of view of the economic 
welfare of the population, are of considerable importance. 
The pressure on the land in certain parts of India is 
alarmingly excessive and demands relief. Consequently, 
we were of opinion that “all restrictions on the movement 
of labour throughout India’’should be abolished, and that 
the objections urged by some of our public men against 
such measures could be met by improving the conditions of 
life in industrial centres. Prior to the withdrawal of the 
existing prohibitory measures, the Central Labour Council 
should, through a special committee, review the situation 
from all points of view. The provision of a decent liveli¬ 
hood in industrial centres or In plantations, the development 
of communications in rural areas, and the growing pressure 
on the land—nail these factors must tend to encourage 
seasonal migration. If industries desire to take full advan¬ 
tage of this source of labour, they must, to quote the words 
of the Agricultural Commission, “ ensure that the housing 
and general social surroundings of the countryman in the 
city are tolerable and decent." 

PossiDiLiTiF-s OP Overseas Emigration 

While I realize that the Labour Commission is only 
concerned with the existing conditions of labour in in¬ 
dustrial undertakings and plantations In British India," I 
am inclined to think that the problem of the overseas 
migration of Indian labour to countries within the British 
Commonwealth cannot be entirely precluded from the 
consideration of the Commission. A well-formulated 
scheme of emigration with adequate safeguards against 
the imposition of unequal restrictions by the Empire 
overseas is desirable both from the political and economic 
points of view. Certain congested areas in India have to 
be relieved, and vast territories in Australia, South Africa, 
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Briush Guiana, and other parts of the Empire overseas 
require to be developed. 1 ndia has been given the status of a 
dominion in the many Imperial conferences that have been 
held since the war. and 1 am confident that the problem of 
emigration from India will be dealt with in a statesmanlike 
manner by all concerned with the solidarity of the Empire. 

The Ceoinil Labour Council, as proposed in this article, 
should make a careful survey of the possibilities of opening 
out avenues of employment of Indian labour in the tropical 
and sub-tropical zones of the British Empire outside India, 
and should scrutinize the existing emigration legislations 
with a view to exercising an eflective control over the 
system of recruitment and the conditions of life of Indian 
labour abroad. 

“Forced” Labour 

Since the attention of the International Labour Office 
has been drawn to the subject of forced labour, the Powers, 
which agreed to apply “the Slavery Convention " adopted 
by the Assembly of the League of Nations, have been 
making serious investigations into the law and practice 
regarding forced labour in their respective territories. I 
am not aware of any reliable literature dealing with the 
conditions under which forced labour exists in India 
(including the Indian States). The systems known as 
bej^ar and Kamiauti really do, in my opinion, come under 
the category of forced labour, and are open to abuses, A 
detailed description of these systems cannot be attempted 
here, and 1 w'Ould content myself with referring the reader 
to the " Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Opera¬ 
tions in the District of Hazaribagh (1908-(915),” by Mr. 
J. D. Sifton, I.C.S., and to the observations on the 
Kamiauti system made by the Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture in their Report (pp, 434-435)* 

1 should mention here that the employment of compulsory 
labour for public purposes is, of course, unobjectionable. 
At present it is confined to cases of emeigency such as forest 
fires or imminent danger from floods to irrigation works. 
The clearance of silt deposits in certain canal tracts in the 
Punjab and the upkeep of roads in certain parts of Bihar 
and Orissa are other instances where under a statutory 
obligation village labour is employed. Personally I should 
like to extend this practice more widely than at present, and 
thereby utilize the leisure of the rural adult population for 
the benefit of their own community Hfe. 
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Conclusion 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that the Royal 
Commission on Agncuiture has been folbwed by a 
Commission to enquire into the existing conditions of labour. 
I am in entire agreement with the view that constitu¬ 
tional changes could not solve the fundamental problems of 
the development of the agricultural and industrial resources 
of India. The Agricultural Commission endeavoured to 
indicate the broad principles upon which an agricultural 
policy for India should be based, and I am confident that 
the habour Commission will succeed in recommending wavs 
and means by which the disruptive forces in the country 
may be counteracted by a new orientation of industrial 
relations. The ideal here is not merely to secure a fair 
deal for the humblest worker, but to make him an essential 
partner in the development of industrial India. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
INDEAN EMIGRATION—III 

Bv Dr. Lanka Suhdaram, m.a., ph.d. (lond,), 

F.K.ECON.S., F.R.STAT.S. 

{CoH/ifiMif frmt January issue). 

Notwithstanding the improvements made with respect to 
the living conditions of the Indian labourers in the colonies 
of the Indian system consequent on the establishment of 
agents of the Government of India in Ceylon and Malaya 
in 1923, the present position is still unsatisfactory. The 
Donoughmore Commission on the constitution of Ceylon 
reported in 1928 ;* 

The oonditiops of the Indian labourer in Ceylon am stilt cajablc ol 
j in prove men 1 ind roust be bcitcrred bsforift they can be dosenhed as 
satisfactory- 

They further spoke of the “economically helpless position 
of these Indian immigrant workers, their large numbers and 
utter lack of organization,*' The same may be ^id of Malaya, 
perhaps with greater force, since the Indian immigrant has 
not the same facility as his brother in Ceylon enjoys for 
returning to India, and since he is exposed to severe 
competition from the Chinese immigrant worker.f Further, 
till recently indenture of a certain type was not unknown in 
Malaya, as is the case with a few hundred Indian labourers 
working Oft Government undertakings in Ceylon.J; 

Indentured labour looms large in a study of the problem 
of Indian emigration overseas. The British Guiana 
Commission of tSyi reported as follows 

The indenturt'd system diffeis from slavery principally in this 
respect—lhal of his proper civil rights those which arc left to the 
slave, if any, are the exception, while in the case of the indentured 
labourer the exceptions are those of which he is deprived. Heoce it 
is ihe freedom of the slave and the bond^c of the indentured 
labourer against which all the unforeseen incidents and acetdeots 
law must tell, 

• Hfp^rt of iht Commisfutn on the Ctjfon ConsHtmion, pp. 

juid 96 respectively (Cmd. g-ijr* ipaS). ^ / r jv • ^ 

t See Annuai Report of the Aientof the Gmxrnment of India ut Malaya, 
1926, p 4 (Calcnlto: Governroeat Pr«$, 1927). 

t Marjorihat^ and AtaraAAayar Rep^t, Op. at., p, 07, 

! Report of Commuma 0/ Enquiry into ike Treatment of fmmigranU 
into tinthk Gmana, 1871, p. 63 (Cd, 3 , 937 p 1871). 
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Such was the state of early iitdentured emigration over¬ 
seas. Even as late as 1914 two of the Govemmem of 
India Commissioners* reported that the employer 

exerdws iwofi’-judicifll authority in disputes between ImmfgTunts, is 
entrusted with the temporary cere of their s&vinj^s and acts as iheir 
confidential adviser. 

Or, as Lord Olivier summed upf the difference between 
slavery and indentured labour: 

It is notable that the West Indian negro ihinks the coolie more of 
a sieve than we do. That is because the econotnie conditions of his 
life arc fteer than those of ogr proletariat, who take themselves, as a 
rule, as the type of free man, and his standard of independence so 
much the higher. He would quite utidetstand why the socialist calls 
our freedom "wage slavery." The protection by the state of in* 
dentuied labour in the Colonies is not a demoentic domestic compul¬ 
sion; h is a paternal and humanitarian compulsion; it is imposed 
from without by the statesmanship of the Indian and British 
Governments. 

Indenture is a contract of a peculiar nature, generally for 
periods ranging from three to five years, entered into, not 
under the common law of the country, but under a statute 
specially devised to meet the case. The emigrant labourer 
is always in the dark as to the employer to whom he will 
be cdlotted, sioce he is required to enter into his contract in 
India and consent to serve any employer the Protector of 
Emigrants may choose for him. Under such a law there 
is no^ human touch between master and servant, as is the 
case in all civil contracts governing the work-a-day forms of 
service. 

The system is unfair In its incidence, since the balance of 
advantage in the contract of service lies always with the 
employer. On this point the Sanderson Committee 
wrote 

It is true that wberci in the cifciimstaJicesof the case, free immigni’ 
tion is^ impracticBble, the immtgraiion is under indemure, and that 
such immigration was originally undertaken with the object of 
providing Eugar'pUnters with a regukir and efficient supply of labour. 


* J. McNeill and Chiman I..al: Repwt on the CoHdidetts sf htdtam 
f^i^anis in tkt Four British Ctshnits, Trinidad^ British Ouiena or 
Mmerara, Jamaiia and Fiji and the Dteich Clotty 0/ Sstrinam or Dateh 
T^'X^ P-35 {Cd. 7,744* > 915 ). 

T S Olivier: iVhite Capital and Ceioured Lahostr, p. 134 (London: 
aomiist Library, 1909). I have quobH] from this edition becatuie it was 

abolition of the indenture system. There is another 
eoiTioR, published in 19^9. 

{ Sanderson Committee Report, p, *5 (Cd. 5,199, 1910). 
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Tt still benefits the planter in the first instance. But it also benefits 
the Colony in two ways: first by encoutaging the principal indiislries 
on which its prosperity depends, secondljf by promoting the develop¬ 
ment of its still Latent resources. The immigrant himself is a ta.t- 
payer, and in most cases contributes to the fevenue of the colony in 
no inconsiderable degree by the duty on articles required for bis 
special use and consumption. 

So long as breach of contract on the part of the labourer 
was always regarded as a crimmal matter, it is impossible 
to regard indenture in any other light than that of a 
system perilously approaching one of serfdom, and this 
quite independent of what may obtain in other parts of 
the world.* 

Thus it will be seen that under both these kinds of 
recruitment the Indian emigrant labourer is exposed to 
great hardship. In the case of the system, even 

though legally entitled to freedom at a month's notice, he is 
subject to the social and economic tyranny of the kangafiL 
Indeed, it was suggested very recently that k was time 
that this system were sc rapped, t But the interests of the 
planting community would be entirely in sympathy^ with 
those of the kangant, who alone is capable of ensuring a 
steady supply of labour. 

Mention has already been made of the opening up of the 
country by the free descendants of the original indentured 
labourers on the one hand and by the few free immigrants 
of the professional and commercial classes who from lime 
to time secured entry into the colonial empire, in order to 
cater to the needs of the emigrant labourers in a land quite 
different from their own. On this point the evidence is 
unanimous. With special reference to East Africa, the 
Sanderson Committee wrote rj 

It may be safely obKrved, thereToTe, tbat the presence of a 
considerable mintber of Indian inhabitants has been and continues to 
be of material adviuitage to the British admircstmeion qf the Pro¬ 
tectorate. Sir John Kirk, indeed, expressed his opinion that "but for 
Ihe Indians we should not be there now." He added that it was 
entirely tbrougb the Indian merchants that we were enabled to build 
up the influence that eventually resulted in our position. 


• Hy.S, L Polak: The India nt tf Sonik A/rta. p. J3 (Madras; Natesan, 

Mr. Pokk wrote this book duriog tbc tune he was Attorney of the 

Supreme Court of the Transvaal. , ,, , .r r ^ . 

t Annual JttpifrI of (he Agent ef the Getfanmetii 0/ Indta tn Ceylon^ 
tosT, p- 8 (Calcutta; (iovemment Press, i9ab). 

San^ierion Cammiftet Rtport, p- 9* {fid- 
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A former Prime Minister spoke in the Natal Legislative 
Assembly in the following manner :* 

The condition of the Colony before the imporlaiion of lodiin 
labour iras one of gl^in j it was one that then and there threatened 
^ citinguiEn tKe viiaJity of the counEry, and it was only hy the 
GovemmeiitaMisEmg the importation of labour that the country began 
at once to revive, fhe coast had been turned into on* of the most 
prosperous pans of South Africa. Theycould not find in the who-leof the 
Cape aod the Transvaal what could be found on the coast of Natal— 
io,ooo a^es of land in one pTqt and in one crop—and that was entirely 
due to the importation of Indians. Outbati was absoluEcly built up 
on the Indian population. 

In the case of Kenya, the economic contribution of Indian 
professional and commercial classes is still more marked, 
ihe Right Hon. Winston Churchill summed up the 
position in the following words :f 

II U thti Indian trader who, penetrating and mainiainiriig himself in 
a sorts of places lo which no white nian could or in which no 
white could earn a liviisg, has more than anyone else developed 
the early beginnings of trade and opened up the first slender means of 
communication. 


So far we have dealt with the case of the African 
colonies. Experience in other colonies also Indicates the 
remarkable manner in which the Indian emigrant contributed 
to the development of his adopted country. In Fiji the 
advent of the Indian emigrant resulted in the rise of land 
values of the colony, which would never have been the 
case had a sufficient indigenous labour force been availabie.t 
In British Guiana Indians have a much better record to 
show. Th^e entire rice cultivation of this colony is in the 
hands of the Indian immigrants, and it was estimated in 
1914 that Indians owned land worth a million dollars.^ 
During the first decade of the present century land worth 
*75.9^0 was sold to Indians with a view to agricultural 
coloniration.[[ In the case of Mauritius, which has the 
largest quota of Indian emigrants for any distant colony, 
the system of agricultural colonization known as " mo reel I e- 
ment resulted (1913 estimates) in the Indians controlling 


• July 15, ipoS. Quoted m Polalt, ofi, cti,, p. 53,. This passage is 

pr^nS'vt SL f" MeiiSJ^dum 

^ t ™ ^n^pe^J^l War Conference of ii)iS. 

i I*' : Hodder. rgoB). 

tk Srt 1 *7^'?“"’ Rftvrt m Indian Emigrafim Canditt^nt, 

i MW ■ ^9*53- 

II p, yj. 
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42 per cent, of the total culnvatton and 45 per cent, of 
sugar plantations.* 

This phase of Indian prosperity in the colonial empires 
of the European nations [s not an incident totally unrelated 
to the cautious endeavours on the part of the Indian 
emigrants. On the other hand, permanent settiement was 
eagerly sought by the colonial interests themselves. This 
was specially the case with the Dutch colony of Surinam. 
Dr, Comins, an official of the Government of India, 
specially deputed for an exhaustive enquiry into the 
question, was the pioneer in making the colonial Govern- 
rneius realize the importance of allowing the Indian 
emigrants to commute the return free passage money that 
they are entitled to after the expiry of indentures in 
exchange for land grants. Referring to the Dutch colony 
of Surinam, Dr, Comins wrote A 

The question which will present itself foi consideration in the 
future 15 the extension of the term of oompulsory residence of 
immigrants in the Colony. This is urgently desired by the Suririaju 
planters, and b a maiter nf much imporliince to tbeni. The expense 
of ifnportation of new eooHes ind Theteturn of the time-expired every 
five years is very great, and as it lakes a considerable time to teach 
them the forms of agricuLture and the iise of imptemcnls of the 
country and to accustom them to theif new conditions of life, much of 
the period of indentuN: has passed before they are able to show the 
best results of labour as skilled workmen. 

With reference to Trinidad* Dr. Comins quoted the 
Immigration report of that colony for 1874-75 show 
how the colonial Government viewed this question :t 

The Indian settlements will Certainly pave the way to gradual 
abandonment of the return iiassage; the few who have accutnubled 
money in trade will desire to revisit India, while the masses remain 
where they can gratify alike iheir passron for knd-bolding and 
rooney-makifig. 


» Kunwar Mabarsj Singh : m pp- 14- 

t6 (Calcutta T Government Press. 1955). 

See also J* F"* Muir-hCackenxie : an fAe Canditian c/ Indian 

infa Afitnritiut^ pp. 44"46 (Calcutta: Government Press. 
1894} He speaka of the ” stibstanlial degree of prosperity" enjoyed by 

the Indian emigrant ^ 

t D. W. D. Cbrains: fivm fnt Easi fames h 

Surinam or Duish Gmana, p, i (Calcutta : Govemmctil Press. iSgiX 
Dr. Comins published individual reports on the colonics be visited. 

The following is the complete list : ^ ^ 

Nak on of Return Passages io East /ndion Emigrants from 

the Coionks of Trinidad and BrifisA Guiana (rSpa) ^ Nok on Emigrafipn 
yWflf tAe East Indus tif /amaka ; St lucia (iSgj)* Aok on 

BmipraEon from Indio to British Guiana (1893) \ Trinidad { 1 895). All 
these reports have been puhlisbcd by the Pengal Sectetariat Pieat 
I Go^ns s Trinidad and BritisA Guiana p d. 
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Even in the case of Ceylon the Govemment has long been 
contemplating a system of land colonization by agrtculturai 
labourers from Southern India tn order to make every acre 
of the so-far uncultivated land productive.* 

Thus it will be seen that during the past fifty years the 
various colonial Governments have actively fostered the 
acquisition by Indian emigrants of vested interests which 
they deemed to be iri the best interests of the colonies 
themselves. Hence, it is not surprising that during the 
protracted negotiations with the Government of the Union 
of South Africa for a satisfactory settlement of the Indian 
question in that Dominion, the Government of India pro¬ 
tested^ against the suggested wholesale repatriation of 
domiciled Indian emigrants to India, and reminded the 
Union Government of the stake the Indian emigrant 
community possessed in the ordered development of the 
dominion. I he Government wrote if 

... nearly 63 per oen[. of resident Indian population was bom in 
Soulb Africa, and the majority of that element regard that country aa 
their home, and hardly likely to return to India unless mmpdled 
to do so. 

We question whether this Indian population ... can justly be 
regarded as an alien elemenr. Bulk of them have been settled 
in Union for long periods, have in their own respective spheres 
comribiited 10 developmenl of country, and proved their value to 
the other elements 10 the population. They have acquired vested 
interests and established manifold associations, severance of which 
will be a source of distress to many and great economic dislocation 
and loss. As British subjects in Somh Africa, and, we submit, are 
^titled to look upon Union Govemtnent as the trustee 0/ their 
Interests equally with other elements in the population. 

It is difficult to arrive at au accurate estimate of the 
monetary value of the vested interests of Indian emigrants 
overseas, .^t a modest estimate of j^ioo per individual it 
will easily total 200,000^000. But this estimate does not 
even touch the fringe of the problem. It is time that a 
stock-taking of the Indian interests overseas should be 
attempted by the Government of lndia.| 


• Marjcribanki and Marakk^yar Rtpori, af, oV., p. ^ 2. 
f Tt/^gramr/rvm the Vivrvy e/ India to the G^rnor-Gentral ef the 
Lfftian of South AJrkSf dated Jufy 14 and Oeioher 25, 1925. See Car- 
retpondtHte hetvMn the Gtmernment of India and the Government of the 
Union of South Africa regarding the Potition of Indians in South Ajrko, 
pp. 4 and 9 respectively (Delhi: Government Press. 1926). 

, Intftrwiiijg estimates were attempted in 1916 by K, M. Pauikkar 
'AS *ht Stadje of the Prohftms 0/ Greater 

Emigrant.” 1916}. Mr, Ponikkm had the 
assraiatioe of « eipenenced colonial-bom Indian. 

IS worth noting Hkb that the Govefnideni of the Union of South 
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IV. International Aspects of Indian Emigration 

In the preceding sections of this paper we have discussed 
Indian emigration as an accomplished facL The Govern¬ 
ment of India has definitely committed itself to a policy of 
complete prohibition of further emigration with a view to 
permanent settlement. It has realized that in a changing 
world any further attempts to give facilities to Indians of a 
suitable type to acquire vested interests overseas were at 
once undesirable so far as the emigrant countries were 
concerned and would^ in the long run, be to the detriment 
of the emigrants themselves. This is the reason why Lord 
Milner's proposal to foster agricultural settlement of 
Tanganyika Territory, administered by Great Britain under 
the mandate of the League of Nations, by Indian peasants 
and by demobilized Indian soldiers was refused by the 
Governmepl of India.* But the fact that Indian emigrants 
have already settled in foreign lands and have acquired 
large interests in those countries gave occasion to numerous 
problems, which are sure to be a source of great inter¬ 
national friction if not approached in a spirit of frank 
recognition of facts and of mutual tolerance. 

It is difficult to attempt a classification of the international 
problems of Indian emigration. The question is of a 
composite character. But tw'O factors are evident on the 
surface. First, Indian emigrants overseas have been 
actively engaged in productive activities which have been 
instrumental in the development of the fortunes not only of 
themselves but also of their adopted countries. Secondly, 
they have been living side by side with European, other 
Asiatic, and indigenous populations. As such the standards 
of living of these communities are bound to vary and en¬ 
gender, in no small degree, friction, which in its turn makes 
its repercussions felt upon the work^-day life of the Indian 
emigrants themselves. A convenient method of dealing 
with these issues is by approaching them under the heads 
of economic competition, racial juxtaposition and political 


Africa agreed to pay a cash bonus of beside meeltng alt expenses of 
transport and food, to every Indian adult domiciled in South Africa (who 
obviously can only belong to the poor agricullum] and urtiaan classes) in 
case he is willing to re-emigrate to India. 

Sec Summary of Condutiem rtaehid by fin R«und Tabft Confertntt on 
tin Indian in South Afrva (Febraary, ipa?)- (Union .Assembly 

White Paper, A-t of igay.J . , , ^ ... 

• Stport by Sir Benjamin Rcbertson and Ltntr from Garemmenf 
ef India to the Secretary ^Siafefar India (Cmd. 1.3* a, 19a r). 
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doitimation. But it will be seen that at ttvcty step in our 
discussion [hesc three factors converge and complicate the 
main issue involved—that of the accomplished fact of Indian 
emigrant settlements aJ[ over the world Of the complexity 
of these questions the East Africa Commission reported in 
1925 ^he following manner:* 

The social apd ecottomic rckUons be twee r» the European, the 
Asiatic^ and the African^ the last in his ijncncDfie variety, claimed 
the great nr pan of out aiieiuion. The pfoblcms are anything bul 
easy, and require not so much the expression of sentiraent between 
ont race and the other, but a detached, objective^ and scientiOc 
appreciation of fact- 


During ihe twentieth century the expansion of the 
populations of the maienally well-advanced European 
countries has found it necessary that convenient outlets for 
the absorption of their surplus populations should be 
foundir The obvious spheres for such absorption are 
the colonies. This resumption of European emigration 
has had as one effect that considerable numbers of Indian 
and other immigrants and their descendants have firmly 
established themselves in and panake of the normal 
economic life of some of the colonies in question. A result 
of this further European immigration is friction between the 
newly-recruited European immigrant and the domiciled 
Indian immigrant and his descendants, particularly in the 
lesser spheres of economic activity such as agriculture, retail 
and inland trade and artisan occupations of various kinds. 

Mr. L. E. Neame summed up this position with 
admirable clearness in the following manner : f 


A decision againat Asiatic inimigradon in the colonies b in no way 
due to a laeic of appreciation of Asiatic virtues; it is rather a tesli- 
monial to Asiatic capacity for succeeding. 

Elsewhere, in British Columbia, the industrial success of 
the Indian settler, curiously enough, turned out to be his 
enemy.^ This competition is not limited to the European 
population only. The indigenous population has also to be 
reckoned with. Thus, in I rlnidad there is a certain amount 
0 friction between the Creole half-caste and the Indian 
immigrant workers. The fact is that the Creole workers 
demand higher wages than the Indian immigrants, and this 
the employers refuse to give as long as the immigrant 


+ ^/riea Ci^mmtsiwn, p. 7 (Ctnd. 1,187, 102 eh 
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Indian labour force is adequate to their needs.* To meet 
this difficulty, the Commissioners of the Government of 
India suggest that in cases where the Indian workers were 

f lven higher wages, this competition would come to an end.j" 
n the case of British Guiana, Messrs. McNeill and 
Chimanlal w'rote::J; 

Hurt also the hlact labourer is jealous of the Indian who is taking 
root in the land- 

As for Surinam or Dutch Guiana, the Indian immigrant 
has to stand the severe competition of the Chinese 
immigrants.^ On this a recent deputation of the Govern¬ 
ment of India wrote:]] 

While the Indians were working for the btmefit of others under the 
indenture system, the profits earned by the Chinese remained lu their 
own iKKketv 

That Chinese competiiion is a serious factor hindering the 
economic prosperity of the Indian emigrant in Malaya has 
already been mentioned in an earlier section of this study. 

Thus, it will be seen that there is bound to be a certain 
amount of economic competition between various com¬ 
munities living side by side In one locality. 

Another charge laid at the door of the Indian emigrant 
is that he does not spend in the colony all the money he 
earns, and that consequently his standard of living is low. 
There is nothing wrong in legitimate acquisition of wealth 
and in prudent management of family affairs, and in the 
transmission of savings to an emigrant’s native country 
where his relatives happen to live Such is the normal 
course of human activity without distinction of country or 
nationality. As for the standard of living, international 
comparisons are always misleading. Climate, social in¬ 
heritance and religious beliefs play a conspicuous part in 
determining the level of human appetites and attitudes. 
Turning to Indians overseas, there are certain distinct 
advantages which help them to live with moderation and 
economy. The Earl of Crewe, when Secretary of State for 
India, reminded the Imperial Conference of 19! i of the 
following fundamental factors 

• J. McNerll and Chimadlal: ttiport <wi Cfinditions of /ndiam Emigrants, 
ete^ Pan 1., p. 22 (Cd. 7 , 74 -J- ^ , 

t Hid, \ Htd,p. 73. 

I Ibid, Part IT., p. 156 <Cd. 7,745* *9^5)* 

I| Etporis »» iht Schtmt for Indian Emij^iton to Mntuh China, Part I., 
p. 49 . By Diwaa Bahadur, P. Kesam Pillai, and V. N- Tivari, (Simla : 
Government Press- 19*4-) 

f\ I>ioatdiffgs 0/tht Imperial Cctftrtntt, 1911, p. 411 (Cd. S 74 S* 19 **)^ 
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There ii oothing mordl; wrong in a man being a vegetuiao and a 
teetotaller, and his wife and htmily also, and being able to live very 
much more cheaply than people who adopt the European atandaid of 
comfort > . , If a mao is content to live on rice and water, and 
does not require pork, beef, and roiHj he natu rally is able to support 
his family on a very much lower scale- 

Indeed, the standards of comfort determined by the out¬ 
look to life of the Europeans and Indians are bound to 
vary. As Lord Crewe continued :* 

Consequently you have to convert the entire Indian nation to 
a theory of ecoootnia which they certainly do not hold at present, 
and to which I thinlt it would be extremely diScuit to convert them. 

Too much is made of the belief that “ the Asiatics either 
force out the white workers or compel the latter to the 
Asiatic level"f So long as everything is done legitimately 
and without prejudice to one’s neighbours, no depression of 
living standards can arise out of the juxtaposition of two 
standards of persona! comfort, 

• JbU. 

t L* NfiiUde i Oruntai Laboitr im in Chinese utid 

Japamst Abr&ad^ Anr^aii ^ the Amiriian Academy ^ Paiiticai and Spdai 
Sciences^ vol. No. 1, iSo [SepteoLW^ i 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL POSITION 
OF THE INDIAN STATES 

By A. H. E. Molson 

(Sometime Political Secretary of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon) 

The soundness of the view taken by the Indian States 
Committee of the constitutional status of the Indian States 
must be established by reason, and Sir William Holds- 
wortb’s article* is the first fully reasoned statement that has 
been made in support of that Report, The article calls for 
careful and respectful consideration because of the emin¬ 
ence of the writer in all legal and constitutional matters and 
particularly because he was the legal member of the Indian 
States Committee. Nor is the controversy without import¬ 
ance even after the Round Table Conference, for these 
matters are certain to assume great importance in the 
negotiations as to the terms upon which the individual 
States will agree to enter the proposed Indian Federation. 

At the outset, it is necessary to question how Sir William 
justifies his statement that the Statutory Commission 
accept the Indian States Committee's findings. It is in the 
highest degree significant that they carefully guard them¬ 
selves against expressing any opinion upon the Butler 
Report, which, moreover, has not yet been endorsed by the 
Secretary' of State and certainly not by the Princes, Their 
chief references to the report are in Volume I., the Survey, 
and in para. 104 they say : ** In this brief description, which 
is all that we are attempting, we are not called upon to 
discuss or expound matters w'hich may be in controversy 
or doubt between the States on the one hand and the Para¬ 
mount Power on the other.” After stating what was con¬ 
tended on behalf of the Princes before the Butler Committee 
they say: “We cannot enter upon this complex matter, for 
not only has it never been before us, but the Statutory 
Commission could not presume to trench upon debatable 

g 'ound which has recently been surveyed by the Butler 
ommittee." When sketching the relationship between 
the Paramount Power and the States, in para. 103, they 
carefully abstain from endorsing the Butler Report. The 
Princes claim that their treaties can only be modified by 

* Lsrw Qitarttrly Review, GLXXXIV., p. 

VOL- XXVII. 1; 
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a^cement and not by the mere usag^e of the Political De¬ 
partment ; the Butler Report holds that the treaties may be 
modified by agreement or by usage. The Simon Report, 
having noted that . The Report . . . sets out a series 
of pronouncements on behalf of the Crown on para¬ 
mo untcy, and to these pronouncements reference may be 
made to ascertain the views expressed on behalf of the 
Paramount Power from time to time as to the nature and 
exercise of its authority,” does not regard the Crown’s pro¬ 
nouncements on paramountcy as necessarily authoritative 
and conclusive as does the Butler Report, The Commis¬ 
sion, when they have to go further, appear rather to take 
the Princes’ view, and say that the relations between the 
States and the Paramount Power “ may be ascertained or 
deduced from Treaty, or other written document, or usage 
and agreement." It can hardly be assumed that when Sir 
John Simon used the word “and" instead of “or" he 
failed to grasp its significance. 

The difficuJty in ascertaining the constitutional status of 
the Indian States arises, of course, from the fact that a 
relationship exists between the Paramount Power and the 
States, and it Is difficult to find any origin from which that 
relationship springs. So long as the question of the exact 
nature of that relationship was not raised, its origin re¬ 
mained an academic question of no practical conscf^uence. 
As soon, however, as the Princes questioned the right by 
which the Paramount Power acted as it did, the origin of 
that right became a matter of primary importance. 

The points in dispute between the Princes and the Para¬ 
mount Power may, I think, be fairly reduced to this ques¬ 
tion. Seeing that the Paramount Power today habitually 
claims to exercise, and does in fact exercise, rights over 
the States which were not granted to it by treaty or by tacit 
agreement of which usage may be evidence, can those 
alleged rights be justified ? Sir Leslie Scott and the other 
learned counsel who advised the Princes were of opinion 
that they are unjustified encroachment upon the Princes' 
rights; Sir William Holdsworth and the Indian States 
Committee say that usage and custom is in itself a source 
of right wholly independent of the treaties. 

It must be conceded by all schools of thought that there 
is no defined code of law admittedly applicable to the re¬ 
lations of the Paramount Power and the Princes. Sir 
William Holdsworth criticizes the Princes* view because 
they seek to apply the principles of International Law 
except when they have recourse to municipal law in 
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order to hold invalid agreements made under duress. Sir 
William, however, takes the converse view, which does 
not appear more logical, when he seeks to apply muni¬ 
cipal law In general, introducing, however, a principle of 
International law in order to validate agreements made 
under duress. “ It follows,” says Sir William, ” that the 
law which governs the relationship betis'een the Paramount 
Power and the States is municipal, not International, law, 
though it contains, as ive have seen, certain elements 
derived from International Law.”* The most important 
of these would seem to be indicated by Sir William when 
he says, “ The principle of International Law that treaties 
are not void for duress is applied to all treaties betw'een 
the Paramount Power and the States/’t If there is any 
illogicality in applying a mixture of International and 
municipal law to this problem, it Is as great in the one 
case as the other. But it is not admitted that the Princes’ 
case is illogical. The States admit that when they were 
independent duress did not vitiate any treaties of sub¬ 
ordinate alliance into which some of them entered with the 
power that by these treaties became paramount; but when 
under these treaties the Paramount Power had under¬ 
taken in return for the surrender of certain attributes of 
sovereignty to preserve against all the world the re¬ 
mainder, the protecting power cannot encroach upon the 
remaining rights without breaking the treaties. It is not 
disputed that “usage may light up the dark places of the 
treaties/' and one construction only is acceptable of the 
statement that “ the Paramount Power has had of necessity 
to . . - exercise the functions of Paramountcy beyond the 
terms of the treaties." This view is acceptable if it only 
means "outside the scope of the treaties,” but it apparently 
is intended to mean "contrary to the terms of the treaties.” 

It seems that the Indian States Committee regard the 
clauses of the treaties preserving the rights of States as 
merely indicating that under any particular treaty these 
rights are not taken away, and as ineffectual to prevent the 
Paramount Power from acquiring them under a different 
title such as the alleged titles of usage and sufferance. The 
view of the supporters of the contractual theory is that they 
are positive guarantees that the protected State shall con¬ 
tinue to enjoy them as long as it fulfils its own obligations. 
That this is the correct view is surely indicated by the fact 
that most of these treaties provide for the surrender of 

• L.Q.R., CLXXXIV., p. 4 ^. 

t L.Q.R., GLXXXIV., p. 421- 
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some of the States’ rights; the only adequate consideration 
for this would be an unqualified guarantee that the re¬ 
mainder should be positively safeguarded against any en¬ 
croachment. It is scarcely conceivable that a State should 
have surrendered some rights by a treaty in consideration 
of the Paramount Power merely refraining for the moment 
from taking the remainder away under the same treaty. 

Now it has never been disputed that the Paramount 
Power has rights and duties connected with the preserva¬ 
tion of the Indian Slates. Sir William discountenances 
the claim* '* that an agreement by the States with whom no 
treaty or engagement exists to grant paramountcy to the 
Crown must be implied. ... To say that it confers 
pow'ers only in r^pect of foreign relations and external 
and internal security is pure assumption.” But an assump¬ 
tion is surely iustified when it is admitted to be true by all 
parties; anything more must be proved by the party alleging 
it. And later in his article Sir William himself has re¬ 
course to an implied agreement—-as is inevitable where you 
find two parties acting over a period of time as they would 
do under an agreement but the agreement cannot be pro¬ 
duced—when he says that in so far as the relationship de¬ 
pends upon usage or sufferance ... it depends upon the 
implied consent of the parties affected by that usage. 

The claim by the States that they were originally inde¬ 
pendent is denied by Sir William Holdsworth, and it may 
at once be conceded that few of the States, possibly none 
of them, would satisfy the requirements of modern Inter¬ 
national Law in that respect. On the other hand, many 
of them, were de facto independent of the Mogul, and 
if Britain entered into treaties with these States in the 
eighteendi centurj', thereby admitting their independence, 
she appears to be estopped from now raising the point as 
to whether they were or were not independent. The ques¬ 
tion of the relationship existing originally between the 
Indian States and the Mogul or the Peshwa can only be 
relevant if the Paramount Powder admits cither of these 
monarchs as a predecessor in title upon wrhose rights its 
own are based. It does not, and indeed would be some¬ 
what embarTassed to explain how it could do so when in 
1774 Warren Hastings refused to pay tribute to the Mogul. 

It is difficult to see how the Indian States Committee can 
reconcile their view that the treaties are of binding force 
with their further opinion that they can be varied, modified, 

* L.Q.R,, CLXXXIV., p. 411. 
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and extended bv usage. To say, as Sir William Holds- 
worth does,* No doubt in any given case effect must be 
given to the clauses of the particular treaties, engagements, 
or sanads which are applicable," and then to say, “ Since 
the Crown's paramountcy has grown up to a large extent 
independently of these treaties, engagements, and sanads, 
and can be traced to a different source, the rights and privi¬ 
lege conferred by these documents must be construed as 
subject to this paramountcy,” appears contradictory. Nor 
does It appear that the case is strengthened by the quotation 
from Sutherland at p, 415: “ In Hyderabad, Jeypore, 
Oudepore, and some other States where we had not the 
right, we have been constantly interfering, even to the 
nomination and support of ministers,” How interference 
to which we had “ no right ” in 1833 can be ” a different 
source " of right now is not clear. 

In support of his thesis that usage (other than usage 
which is evidence of willing consent by both parties) can be 
a source of rights Sir William advances certain arguments 
which deserve examination. 

I. He compares the custom and usage of the Political 
Department to the judicial decisions which have built up 
our common law.t “ If it be true that usage was in the 
past the principal foundation of the common law, it is diffi¬ 
cult to see why it cannot help to make that part of the con¬ 
stitutional law of the British Empire which regulates the 
relationship of the Paramount Power and the States,’’ 

But the cases are not parallel. The justices of Planta- 
genet times were the ^ admitted representatives of the 
admitted sovereign, while in India the very matter in dis¬ 
pute is whether the Paramount Power enjoys the particular 
attribute of sovereignty that warrants the conduct disputed. 
Sir W'illiam himself gives the answer to his argument 
later in the article.J "The answer” (to another argu¬ 
ment), he says, ” is, I think, to be found in the distinction 
between a usage which gives sovereignty over subjects to 
a person or body of persons, and a usage which gives 
suzerainty to a Paramount Power over States possessed 
of some of the powers which make up sovereignty. In 
the former case, as I have already pointed out, the usage 
can be altered at the ivill and pleasure of the sovereign, 
because the usage gives to the sovereign person or body 
of persons all the powers which make up sovereignty. 

^ L.Q.R., CLXXXIV., p. 417. 
t UQ.R„ CLXXXIV., p. 412- 
t L.Q.R.. CLXXXIV., p, 433 - 
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In the latter ca^e^ the usage cannot be altered at the will 
arfd pleasure of the Paramount Power, because the usage 
defines the distribution beri^een the Paramount Power and 
the States of the various powers which make up sovereignty, 
and thus sets limits to the poW'ers w’hich it confers upon 
both parties to the relationship. Here again, therefore, it 
follows that an attempt by one party to the relation to alter 
the usage, though it may destroy the suzerainty by destroy¬ 
ing the usage on which it rests, could not succeed in making 
an alteration without the consent of the princes." 

If the analogy of case-law has any validity, the treaties 
with the Princes may be compared to statutes. Judge- 
made law is useful for interpreting statutes and filling in 
their lacuns, but case-law theoretically cannot repeal a 
statute, nor abate one jot or tittle of its provisions. The 
custom of the Political Department is valuable when the 
treaties are silent or non-existent, but it is submitted that 
they cannot annul rights given by treaty. 

2 . Sir William cites the growth of the Cabinet system ; 
" If it be true that the political practice of Parliament and 
the Crown has created that important branch of constitu¬ 
tional law which by means of the Cabinet system of govern¬ 
ment defines and regulates their relationship, it is difficult 
to see why the political practice of the Government of 
India and the States cannot also create a body of law to 
define and regulate their relationship." 

This may be an interesting comparison, but the constitu¬ 
tional custom which has given rise to Cabinet government 
creates no legal duties, and certainly does not modify or 
derogate from anyone's legal rights. No action would lie 
against a Prime Minister for not resigning after the pass¬ 
ing of a vote of no confidence in the House of Commons, 
and in any case the fact that the King in Parliament enjoys 
undivided sovereignty prevents the analogy from being 
helpful. 

3, The preamble of the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890, 
is cited as authority for the proposition that bare usage is 
a source of jurisdiction: 

" Whereas by treaty, capitulation, ^ant, usage, suffer¬ 
ance and other lawful means. Her Majesty the Queen has 
jurisdiction within divers foreign countries, and it is ex- 
pediem to consolidate the Acts relating to the exercise of 
Her Majesty's jurisdiction out of the dominions . . 

It is submitt^ that the preamble is an enumeration of 
every conceivable right under which the Crown may claim 
to exercise jurisdiction In foreign lands, and that it does 
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not purport to lay It down that any particular source of 
jurisdiction is in fact valid in all places. Sir Courtney 
Ilbert says,* “This Act . . . was as conspicuous a suc¬ 
cess as its predecessor was a conspicuous failure. Its 
merits were that its recitals were sufficiently comprehensive 
to cover all possible sources of extra-territorial jurisdiction 
and that its enacting words embodied a formula of great 
simplicity, and yet sufficiently elastic to cover all modes 
in w'hich extra-territorial jurisdiction need be exercised. 
The theory on which the Act proceeded was that, in places 
where the Queen had jurisdiction she ought . , . to have 
full ^wer of legislating by Order in Council.” 

The Act does not purport to give the Queen power out¬ 
side her dominions over persons not her subjects, for 
that Parliament manifestly cannot do. All it does is to 
regularize, as regards its repercussions in the Queen's 
dominions, powers she may possess outside them. If 
the Crown under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act claimed to 
establish an extra-territorial court m Paris, the act clearly 
would not render valid the assumption of jurisdiction over 
Frenchmen, though it might prevent that alleged right 
from being disputed in English courts. 

4, A Privy Council decision, Hemchand Devchand v, 
Azam Sakarlal Chottamlal,t is quoted in support of the 
view that considered decisions of the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India can make law binding on the 
Princes. The passage relied on runs as follows : 

“ On the other hand there are the repeated declarations 
by the Court of Directors and of the Secretary of State that 
Kathiawar is not within the Dominions of the Crown. 
These declarations wxre no mere expressions of opinion. 
They were rulings by those who were, for the time being, 
entitled to speak on behalf of the sovereign power, and 
rulings Intended to govern the action of the authorities tn 
India, by determining the principle upon which they were 
to act in dealing with Kathiawar.'* 

The Privy Council clearly means what the words say— 
that decisions of the Secretary of State for India bind the 
executive authorities in India to w*hom these orders are 
sent, just as an order by the Secretary of State for War 
binds soldiers. The Privy Council do not say, nor does it 
follow, that these orders arc bindingon persons who are not 
Britishsubjects, “Iniheor)’,"toquoteSirWilliain’sown 

* Ilbert: Gtfven\mtni of !»dh (tbird edition), pp. 390-391. 
t igod. A.C., at p. 337^. 
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V* ^ Parliajnent raigbt put the ofBcials 

or the British Governinent under an obligation to compel 
■ k Princes to . . . fundamental variation in their 
rights, . , . Such a course of action, if taken without the 
^nsent of the Princes, would be beyond the rights of the 
Par^ount Power, and would for that reason be simply 
Illegitimate coercion,” The principle applicable to statutes 
IS equally applicable to any other act of State, 

Moreover, the question of whether a certain place is 
British territory or not is a matter peculiarly w'ithin the 
knowledge of the ministers of the Crown whose evidence 
upon the subject would be in any case almost conclusive, 
e Foreign Jurisdiction Act, sect, 4, goes even further 
and provides: 

" If in any proceeding, civil or criminal, in a court in 
Her Majesty’s dominions or held under the authority of 
Her Majesty any question arises as to the existence or 
extent of any jurisdiction of Her Majesty in a foreign 
^ Secretary of State shall, on the application of 
■ send to the court within a reasonable time his 

decision on the question, and his decision shall for the 
purposes of the proceeding be final.” 

It is not clear why this procedure was not resorted to in 
this case, but a certificate from the Secretary of State, how¬ 
ever conclusive in British courts, would hardly be regarded 
as conclusive against foreign sovereigns who are not amen¬ 
able to British jurisdiction. 

5- The Princes claim that the rights of paramountcy are 
restricted to those arising out of the obligation to maintain 
the internaJ and external security of the States, including 
of course the right to insist that protection shall not be 
i^ed to support gross misgovernment. Sir William raises 
the objection ^at '* if the control of the Paraoiount Power 
were thus limited, it would be difficult to account for its 
rights to intervene to suppress barbarous practices, or to 
punish the personal misconduct of a ruler which did not 
amount to disloyalty.” 

There is, however, no right of intervention to suppress 
barbarous practices, unless they amount to gross mis- 
government, and the criterion has necessarily changed with 
the times. Sir William himself says *t “In 1823 Sir John 
Malcolm stated clearly that the Crown was the Paramount 
Power, but he did not consider it justifiable to intervene 

• CLXXxrv., p. 434 

t L,Q.R„ CLXXXIV,, p. 416. 
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directly^ to stop such barbarous practices as suttee and 
infanticide—a view the correctness of which is confirmed 
by the fact that early treaties and sanads expressly stipulate 
for the right to intervene in such cases.'* 

The point may be conceded that a happier drafting of 
the treaties might have provided expressly in each case that 
the^ protection promised by the Paramount Power was coH’ 
ditional, not upon the good government and personal be¬ 
haviour of the Prince, but upon his abstention from mis- 
govemment and mis-behaviour. And yet it has been 
generally admitted by the body of Princes that a condition 
of that kind must reasonably be assumed to have been in 
the contemplation of both parties and therefore an implied 
term of the treaties. 


(To be continued) 
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THE JAPANESE JUDICIARY 

By Judge Masataro Miyake 
(Justice of the Supreme Court) 


History of Modern System of Law 


ArreR the Restoration of 1867, the establishment of a 
modern judicial system clearly defining the rights and 
duties of citizens was one of the chief aims of the new 
government, which still remembered the evils of the old 
eudal regime. The judicial authorities of the new govern¬ 
ment soon realized the necessity for replacing the old 
regime with a modern system m order to insure the inde¬ 
pendence of judicial administration and secure the confi¬ 
dence of the people in law. This fact as well must not 
be overl^ked that the nation-wide desire to be rid of 
the humiliating system of extra-territoriality spurred the 
authorities to take steps to bring this modern system into 


As early as August, 1872, law courts of three instances 
and four pr^urators' offices were established. Modifica¬ 
tions and changes have been made since but the founda- 
tions then laid still remain It may be said, therefore, that 
^187^2°*^ modern judicial system in Japan begins 


^ the new judicial system, modelled for the most part 
after the French system, was quite different from the one 
nimerto m force the new government endeavoured to train 
jurists well qualified for their new posts. Strenuous efforts 
were made also to codify laws, and between j88o and 1899 
e Uivil, Criminal and Commercial codes and the codes of 
L.WJ and Criminal procedure were promulgated. 

1 he law for the organization of the judiciary came into 
wree in 1890, the year following the proclamation of the 
Constitution. By this taw the judicial system hitherto in 
lorce was confirmed with certain qualifications and the 
Japanese judiciary was established on a solid foundation. 
The law regulates: 

torV' hfion of the various courts and procura* 

competence of the various 
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3. The management of the judiciary in general, and 

4. The judicial administration and its supervision. 

The new government deserves credit also for its pro¬ 
gress in prison reform. Efforts were made to replace the 
old system founded on principles of retribution by a new 
system founded on educational principles. In the early 
days, prison affairs were within the competency of each pre¬ 
fecture under the supervision of the Department of Home 
Affairs; but in 1906 prisons were placed under the control 
of the Department of Justice and are now regulated by the 
Prison Law' promulgated In 190$ and framed after the 
model of European countries. 

Owing to the efforts of both the authorities and the 
people, extra-territoriality was abolished in 1S99. It is a 
difficult task to transplant Occidental ideas of jurispru¬ 
dence to the Orient and attempt to regulate thereby the life 
of the people. The attempt w'as bound to produce certain 
unhappy results, but it was vitally necessary at the time to 
get the new' system established as quickly as possible in 
order to free the country from extra-territoriality. 

Japan has had many bitter experiences during the past 
fifty years on account of the conflict between the old tradi¬ 
tions and the new law's, and it has been further accentuated 
by the inexperience of the Japanese people. Occidental 
jurisprudence, which has modern industrialism for its back¬ 
ground, has tended to destroy mercilessly the social, moral 
and religious heritage of centuries and inject into the nation 
a spirit of egoism, self-assertion and contention. The 
Government has found it necessary to modify the law's to 
offset these unfortunate tendencies; but the people, after 
fifty years' experience, have grown accustomed to the new 
laws, have gained an intelligent understanding of the 
judicial system and learned to adjust themselves accord¬ 
ingly, It may be said that harmony between the require¬ 
ments of law and the eveiyday life of the Japanese people 
is being maintained to quite a satisfactory degree. 

Courts and Procurators’ Offices 

Judicial procedure, whether civil or criminal, is divided 
into three instances. The courts of first instance the 
local and district courts. In the local court, which is pre¬ 
sided over by one judge, are tried civil cases of minor im¬ 
portance and those involving sums of money not exceeding 
a thousand yen; criminal cases which are not felonies and 
those not requiring preliminary examination. In Japanese 
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law a felony*^ is an offence punishable by death, im¬ 
prisonment or penal servitude for life or a term of at least 
one year. The local court handles cases of bankruptcy 
and those concerning personal status and arbitration* In 
rent dispute either in rural or urban districts and in com¬ 
mercial disagreements, an arbitration committee composed 
of one judge and two laymen experienced in such affairs 
may be appointed. The jurisdiciion of the local court 
covers on an average an area of about 2,587 square miles 
and a population of about 218,209. 

The district court, presided over by three judges, con¬ 
ducts the trials of first instance of cases beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the local court and preliminary examinations of 
criminal cases of somewhat complicated character. In the 
latter circumstances, however, the examination is under¬ 
taken by 3 single judge, 

The district and appeal courts are the courts of second 
instance. The former handles the cases appealed from the 
local courts; the latter, appeals from the decisions of first 
instance in the district courts. Three judges sit in the 
court of appeal. 

The Supreme Court, with five judges presiding, is the 
court of third instance. It tries all civil and criminal cases 
which are brought before it, and conducts preliminary 
examinations and trials of serious offences against the Im¬ 
perial House, high treason and offences committed by mem¬ 
bers of the Imperial Fa mil y 

A procurator’s office with its necessary number of pro¬ 
curators is attached to each of the courts above mentioned. 
The functions of the procurator are to conduct searches, 
institute prosecutions and supervise the execution of judg¬ 
ment in criminal cases, and to act as representative of the 
public interest in cixul cases of public concern. 

(Formosa), Chosen (Korea), Kwantuug Province 
(South Manchuria) and the South Sea Islands are special 
judicial areas each with its own judicial system, which is 
Similar, on the whole, though on a smaller scale, to that of 
Japan proper. 

In Japan proper there are one Supreme Court situated 
in Tokyo, seven courts of appeal, 51 district courts (one in 
each prefecture as a rule) and 281 local courts. There are 
also 87 branches of district courts and 1,704 branches of 
local courts. The local court branches are usually called 
registration offices and handle only matters concerning the 
registutton of property, companies, etc. 

n 1 aiwan there are one Supreme Court, one court of 
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appeal, three district courts, three district court branches 
aud^sregistrationoffices. InChosenthereareoneSupreme 
Court, three courts of appeal, two district courts, 46 dis¬ 
trict court branches and 170 registration offices. In Kwan- 
tung Province there are one Supreme Court and one dis¬ 
trict court. In the South Sea Islands there are one 
Supreme Court and three district courts. 

Jury System 

After discussion lasting for nearly twenty years, the jury 
system was adopted by the government in 1923 and came 
into force on October ], 1928. According to this system 
the jury decides questions of fact in criminal cases within 
the jurisdiction of the district court when the offence is 

f mnishable by death, imprisonment or penal servitude for 
ife. Otherwise, cases where the offence is punishable by 
a penalty whose maximum term is more than three years’ 
imprisonment, can be tried by jury only on the request of 
the defendant. In cases where the defendant confesses 
his crime trial by jury is not allowed.* 

The working of trial by jury is practically the same as in 
England. The jury is composed of tw'elve persons, selected 
by lot from men over thirty years of age, who have been 
living for two consecutive years in one commune, pay more 
than three yen of a national tax and can read and write.t 
Three judges, one procurator, one clerk, the jury, the 
accused and the lawyers make up the court and the public 
is admitted. Oaths are impartially and truthfully adminis¬ 
tered. The procurator presents the case and the judges 
listen to the defence of the accused, the witnesses, the 
experts and other evidence, and then to the procurator 
and lawyers. The chief judge sums up the case and charges 
the jury, w'ho thereupon retire and decide the verdict by a 

* Crimes against the Imperial Household, high treason, crimes 
committed by members of the Imperial Family, violations of the 
military and naval codes, violations of the election law and the law 
for the maintenance of Public Welfare cannot be tried by jury. 

t The following persons are not eligible to ser^e on a jury; 
Ministers of State, judges, procurators, officials of the Imperial 
Household, Army and Navy officers jn active service, prcfcctural 
governors, policemen ajid prison officials, secretaries of law courts, 
tax collectors and Customs officials, those connected with the 
postal, railway, telephone, telegraph, and tramway services, sea¬ 
men, mayors, lawyers and notaries, bailiffs, primary school 
teachers, priests, physicians and pharmacists, students and persons 
interested in the case. Anyone over 60 years of age, officials and 
teachers, Members of Parliament during tlie sitting of the House 
or members of any other assembly may decline to act as jurors. 
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majority vote. After the verdict is brought in the chief 
judge pronounces the sentence. 

A special characteristic of the Japanese jury system is 
that the judges may refer the case to a second jury if they 
are not satisfied with the verdict of the first. In a trial by 
jury an appeal cannot be made against the decision, but a 
revision on the question of law may be asked for. 

Juvenile Courts 

The alarming increase in the number of juvenile delin¬ 
quents, especially in the large cities, resulted in the enact¬ 
ment in 1922 of the Juvenile Law and the establishment of 
two juvenile courts in Tokyo and Osaka, and of two re¬ 
formatories, According to this law juveniles under eighteen 
years of age who have committed crimes or who are con¬ 
sidered liable to commit crimes are as a rule tried by a judge 
of the juvenile court. 

JunictAL Officials 

Candidates for the office of judge or procurator after 
passing a competitive state examination must receive a pro¬ 
bationer’s training in practice in the courts or procurator’s 
offices for a period of at least a year and a half. When this 
probation is completed they undergo another examination 
and are then appointed to the post of judge or procurator as 
the case may be. Candidates must be university graduates. 
Lawyers who have been in practice for more than three 
years or professors of law in the Imperial universities who 
have occupied their positions for the same length of time 
may be appointed judges or procurators without examina¬ 
tion. In Japan, the number of judges and procurators who 
have had experience as lawyers is not targe because the 
income earned by a successful lawyer is much greater than 
the salary of a judicial official. In 192S there were only 
judges and procurators among a total of 2,043 in the 
courts wfho had had experience as lawyers. But once ap¬ 
pointed judge or procurator a man is not dismissed arbi¬ 
trarily from office nor U a judge moved from one post to 
another without his consent. In accordance with regula¬ 
tions instituted in 1920 concerning the age limit of officials, 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and the Procura¬ 
tor-General must retire at the age of sixty-five and ail 
others at the age of sixty-three. 
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CHINESE STUDENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Bv SzEUING SZE 

Pr^sideot of the CentnU Untoa of Cbidei« Students 


INTRODUCTION 

In introducing the subject "Chinese Students in Great 
Britain/’ there is a general aspect, besides a distinc¬ 
tive aspect, which 1 wish to emphasize. The subject is, 
in fact, a general one, in that it essendatly resembles any 
other section of human society. In human society one hndis 
a delightrully uncertain mingling of all types: Chinese 
students are no exception. Among them one can distin¬ 
guish the sociable ones from the shy ones, the rich from the 
poor, the good from the bad, the bookworm from the 
athlete, and so forth. In short, there is not, nowadays, any 
single distinctive type of Chinese student. 

Having drawn attention to the general aspects, may 
I next direct it to some more distinctive points^—points 
on which uninitiated observations are less easy. Statistics 
are usually unintelligible to the best of us, and I for one 
could not possibly quote long rows of figures. 1 have 
therefore put together, in as unstatistical a way as pos¬ 
sible. some figures which illustrate these points A 
quick survey and a general study of these points wiJI help 
one to get the correct perspective—always an Important 
factor of any study—and this is also perhaps the best way 
in which to learn essentials of the subject 


Tot At: iSo- 


Statistics 


1 . I£pme$f 

Chins . . Jto (London, 140; Edinburgh, jo; 

Msnchestrr, tj) 

Hongkong ... ... ... (London, ao) 

Mslaya . ... rao (London, 60; Edinburgh, 

Brilish West Indies and British 

Guiana ... ... ■■■ 35 

Burma... ... ... ... 10 

Java ... ... ... .1. 10 

Australia, Indo-China, etc. 


il 2 


Stticienis m Gt^a/ Briidin 


n. CtK/m”: 

I. London 
a, Edinburgh,.. 

3. Cambiadge.p. 

4- Ma£M:h&ster 
5, Oxford 
Plyrooulh 
Liverpool 
Birmingham 
Glasgow, Leed^ Bristolt ctC, 

IIL S/udi€4: 

General and Preparatory Edu¬ 
cation 

*Social^ Economic, and Political 
Sciences 
Medicine 

*l.aw . * 

Engineering 

Naval 

Banking and Accountancy . - 
Architecture .. 


.p- 270 
... 60 

t* 

.K. 16 

... 12 

... 13 

... 7 

... 6 


So { London, do) 

70 (London, 40) 

70 (Edinburgh^ 40; London, ao) 
do (Lotidorit 40) 

(Manchester, 15) 

25 (Fiymouthj 12; Greenwich 10} 
to 

30 

15 

to 


Aviation 

Commerce ... ... ... 10 

Music and Art ... ... 10 

NaLurnl Sciences ... ... lo 

English, Literature, Fbikisophy^ Education, Agriculture^ etc. 


The Chinese student population of any country is 
necessarily a constantly chajiging one. so that statistics are 
at all tiiues didiculL The figures I quote here are some 
compiled with the help of the Directory of the Central 
Union of Chinese Students and are^ in my opinion, as 
accurate as it Is perhaps possible to get them. 

In the first place^ taking the total as a maximum of 450, 
you will note that not ail come from China. In fact, nearly 
half have come from homes in various parts of the British 
Empire, so that, while for all practicable purposes here 
there is no difference, it is nonethel^s suitable to remember 
this fact in comparison with the numbers of Chinese students 
in other countries. (Since it is perhaps of interest to make 
some such comparisons, let me digress for a moment to 

? jve you the figures in other countries: Japan 2,5O0p 
r,S,A, 2,000, France 1,500, Germany 300. These figures 
are some which have been computed with the help of a 
publication by the World's Chinese Students Federation, 
with the exception of the figure for Japan, which is the 
estimate of the Chinese Educational Commissioner in Japan. 
1 must say rnyself, however, that I should have placed them 
all, bui especially the figure for U.S. A., considerably higher.) 
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You will see, therefore, that the number of Chinese students 
in Great firium is comparatively small. 

In the second classification, it will be noted that a good 
6o per cent, of the total have London as a headquarters. 
The obvious facilities of London as an international centre 
probably account for the large number, though the fact that 
London is the port of arrtv^ of most, and also the fact that 
there are plenty of Chinese restaurants in London, must 
play important contributory parts. The first five in this 
classification are what we call the regular “Centres": 
Oxford and Cambridge where one gets the so-called 'varsity 
type together wiih one or two research students, Edinburgh, 
with its large quota of medical students, and Manchester 
where most of the Chinese students study either textiles or 
electrical engineering. 

In the third clarification, there are two main types to he 
noted, the first being the 70 odd studying Social, Economic, 
and Political Sciences, virtually all of whom come from 
China, and many of whom are postgraduates and attending 
lectures in the London School of Economics; the second 
type are the 60 or so reading Law, virtually all coming 
from Malaya and studying at the Inns and Temples in 
London. These striking categories, i feel, reflect the 
desire of the families of the students concerned: the 
families of the former have an eye on Government service 
In China, while a knowledge of law would be very suitable 
to the families of the latter, who have in most cases large 
businesses and large family estates in Malaya. (I may add 
here that most of the So classed under General and Pre¬ 
paratory Education probably should also be classified to 
swell up the totals of these two types—especially the Social 
and Political Sciences—^so that the respective totals will 
look more like no and 80.) These two ty^, then, form a 
large proportion of the Chinese students in London. In 
fact, as a factor of practical convenience in the matter of 
sizing up a Chinese student (mentioned just now), if the 
student speaks fluent English (though with an obvious 
accent) and if he wears clothes of perfect cut (perhaps the 
best in London), you may almost be sure that he comes 
from Malaya and is reading Law at the Bar; on the other 
hand, if he speaks hesitating English and wears clothes 
betraying American influence, then he is probably a student 
from China and a prospective Government studying 

at the London School of Economics, So much, then, for 
these aids to diagnosis. 

Now there are just one or two more points left with 
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regard to the third classification which perhaps Just de^tve 
mention in passing. One will note the attraction to Edin¬ 
burgh of medical and to Manchester of engineering stu¬ 
dents ; and I might add that the present comparatively 
high figures for naval and military students are due to 
the recent arrival of students sent here by the Chinese 
Government. 

Then, in addition, there are three more numerical points 
outside these statistics which may be of interest, and which 
I shall quickly mention : 

1. The total number of students supported by the 
national and provincial governments—including the naval 
and military students already mentioned—is about So, 
Otherwise practically all are private students. 

2. Be the number of women students, I have not 
attempted to dllTerentlaie between girl students pure and 
simple and wives of students who may or may not be 
students as well as acting in a domestic opacity. The total 
estimate then, without differentiations, is 45. 

3. The great public schools of this country are so highly 
esteemed generally that I feel it of general interest to 
mention that Chinese iave been educat^ at most of the big 
schools, including Eton, Harrow. Winchester, Charter- 
house, Clifton, Cheltenham, Haileybury, St. Paul's. How¬ 
ever, they are the exception rather than the rule, and 
amongst other obvious factors, that of the \*ery young age 
required for entry of names precludes any but the smallest 
numbers ever securing an English public school education. 
The majority of Chinese students arrive in Great Britain at 
the university age, i,e. 18-19 years, an appreciable minority 
being, however, the number of considerably older students 
doing research or other postgraduate studies. As regards 
the length of stay in this country, those learning the profes¬ 
sions (viz. law, medicine, Chartered accountancy, engineer¬ 
ing, etc.) stay 5, 6 or more years ; those studying social and 
political sciences usually much less, 2. to 3 years. 

Difficulties 

And now for some of the difficulties. 

As regards the life of students over here, the times are 
indeed hard just now, for ones mode of living is truly 
governed by one's finances. The recent fall of silver has 
bit China so badly that the allowance of a Chinese student, 
by the time it reaches this country, is now worth, thanks to 
the movements in the exchange, just about half of what it 
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used to be worth. Nor are the Chinese students from 
Malaya, who normally are considerably more fortunate in 
the matter of allowances, much belter ofi; for there has also 
been a great fall in rubber and tin, the staple commodities 
of Malaya, 

In the matter of board and lodgings, there is also much 
to be desired, A few students, who have guardians, live 
with them and thus have the home life of that particular 
family. The great majority, however, have to find lodgings 
for themselves, the more wealthy in Hats in St. John’s Wood 
or Maida Vale, and the less wealthy in rooms in Bloomsbury 
or Clapham, Then, many have more difficulty in adapting 
thems^ves to English food than to the English climate. 
But most have to put up with both of these horrors, as for 
the sake of convenience and economy lunch has usually to 
be taken at the school or college, and dinner in the lodgings, 
which are often very far away from the neighbourhood of 
the Chinese restaurants. In spite of this, many can be seen 
ei^h evening in the restaurants, which would not ejiist 
without them! 

I think there would be many more Chinese students in 
Great Britain, if admission into universities and schools, 
and into firms and factories, were less difficult than It is. 
Compared to other countries, admission is very difficult 
inde^. As regards universities, lack of a knowledge of 
English is sometimes the cause of the difficulty, but the 
actual fewness of vacancies, especially at Oxford and 
Cambridge, accentuated by the absence of letters of intro¬ 
duction, is the root of the difficulty in most cases. Un¬ 
fortunately the relative rarity of British to American and 
Japanese degrees in China makes the demand for them 
greater, so that in many cases the disappointment is made 
^1 the keener. As regards admission to factories and firms 
for practical experience—a very necessary part of technical 
training—there has been considerable reluctance on the 
part ol the companies and firms to admit Chinese students. 
In this respect British firms are far behind American firms, 
who take the long view that Chinese students trained by 
them will mean purchase of machinery or goods learnt from 
them, and events have certainly borne them out in this 
policy. ] have been assured that it is not because Chinese 
students are undesirable elements that there is this difficulty 
of admission, because the firms, and the universities too, 
themselves say that Chinese students, unlike some other 
foreign students, invariably mix extraordinarily well with 
their colleagues, 1 am told there Is considerable trouble 
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with the workers’ trades unions, while another factor, which 
omits the long view, is that Chinese students will learn 
about their machinery, so that on their return they will use 
this knowledge to compete 3^rainst them. Well* these are 
some of the dtfhculttes facing Chinese students; let us 
leave them now, and review briefly the activities which 
they have undertaken among themselves. 

Activities 

1 nevltably, wherever a group of Chinese students gathers, 
a small society has been formed, and where the numbers 
have not fallen, has invariably flourished, so that now there 
are local societies in Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh* Man* 
Chester and London, and these local societies are united in 
the Central U nion of Chinese Students. Fortunately, un¬ 
like some unions in France and the United States, ours in 
this country are non-political, but are. first and foremost, 
social and intellectual. I shall not say more in passing than 
that the unions are so organised that the local societies 
plan the activities during'term time—viz., weekly social 
gatherings, etc.—while the Central Union undertakes the 
general activities—-viz., a week’s conference in the summer 
and an annual luncheon on October lo (our National Day)— 
maintains a clubroom and library, publishes a magazine in 
Chinese and a yearbook in English, keeps a Directory of 
Chinese students and has a Social Secretary who helps 
students with lodgings and admission to colleges; while it 
should not he overlooked that considerable time and work 
are expended on the requests for Chinese lecturers ami 
teachers and with the several general invitations to Chinese 
students for which the U nion acts as a medium. 

Then there is another type ot Chinese student union— 
namely, the C, S, Christian Union, which exists for religious 
and social purposes. In fact, the C. S. Christian Union is 
the oldest union, though it really is not very old as it 
happens to he the same age as 1 am I It was first on the 
scene, rather in the same way that missionaries and other 
Christian organizations with their superior zeal have paved 
the way in other fields, so that for many years many of the 
social activities of Chinese students were undertaken by 
that union. Now, however, the non-religious unions have 
properly undertaken this work, and it has turned its attention 
more to the religious side. One of its most delightful 
functions is the annual Christmas party which it organizes 
in the East End of London for the poor Chinese children 
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there. In this connection, I might add that the London 
C.S. also helps these children in that it is supporting 
the Chinese language classes recently organized for them. 

I have perhaps given an unwarrantable part of my space 
to d^cribing these unions, but, nevertheless, for those 
who interest themselves in their welfare and administration, 
such work plays a very large part In their days spent 
abroad. Such work is at once useful and pleasant—useful 
in that, besides achievement, it is the best training ground 
for getting invaluable experience for the future, and pleasant 
in that not only does one develop from acquaintances in co¬ 
operation some of the firmest friendships possible; but one 
can also expect in such work the willing co-operation of the 
Legation, the Consulate, the Bank of China, Chinese busi¬ 
ness men and other bodies in London as well as of Anglo- 
Chinese societies such as the China Society. 


Contacts 

I will proceed at this stage to discuss the contacts 
between Chinese students and the peojile of Great 
Britain. Of the contacts with British students, I have 
already mentioned that fortunately there Is not, as a rule, 
the difficulty of mixing badly in the social sense. In fact, 
it has often amazed me in comparison how differently some 
students from the slightly darker races of mankind have 
fared in ikeir contacts. 1 cannot help feeling, however, 
that a very appreciable obstactle, beyond racial, is the 
language factor. No one with ears and eyes can fail to 
observe at once what a difference an unorthodox accent 
make.s in everyday life in this country^; in the light of such 
estimation, the unfortunate foreign student who cannot speak 
the language well, even with the wrong accent, is truly at a 
disadvantage. But, in spite of all these difificuldes with their 
source thousands of years back in the Tower of Babel, there 
is some special affinity between Chinese and British which 
has expressed itself not only in the existence of the China 
Society here In London, but in the SinO'Scotdsh Societies 
of Glasgow and Edinburgh, and the Anglo-Chinese Society 
of Cambridge. Then, Insides, Chinese students receive 
many invitations from private individuals to teas and social 
functions, w*hile there are otheriypesof invitation—viz., for 
international student gatherings, for League of Nations 
Union meetings, and for Church functions. Many of these 
invitations are sent through our Student Union, and it is our 
experience that the difficulty is usually to get a sufificieni 
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number of acceptances. And yet, many a student arrives 
in London full of the joie-de-zdvre, then feels lonely, only 
to end up by stagnating in his lodgings. Many a student, 
it seems, declines such invitations because the name of his 
host or hostess is unknown to him ; still more are shy of 
their lack of a knowledge of English etiquette or of fluency 
in the language. Most are only human and decline out of 
apathy; while there aje a few with an antipathy against 
religious or commercial or colonial governing persons, types 
which may liave been encountered in unfavourable circum¬ 
stances out East. On the whole, then, there are many who 
should have more of the proper contact with proper English 
people, a contact which should not be too impersonal or 
formal, for the reason that they will soon return to China, 
and on their return will acquire the title of “returned 
student/* 


“ Returned Students" 

Unfortunately, for those of us who become “returned 
students and for the others who so regard us, there exists 
in China today a high estimatiDO of “returned students." 
This high estimation is natural in that students who have 
been abroad are fcompared to the population who have 
never left China) relatively the privileged few. A returned 
student, besides having supposedly learnt the secrets of the 
greatness of the country he has been living in for the last 
few years, is expected to know a great deal besides—in fact, 
practically everything—in much the same way that some 
English expect us students here to know everything about 
China; in my experience, anything from the valuation of 
antiques to a knowledge of the flora and fauna of China! 
t am afraid we make very poor imparters of information 
about China to people in England. Imagine the situation, 
when we are expected to be bureaux of information about 
Et^land after haying spent a comparatively short time here! 

This indiscriminate high estimation of returned students 
cannot and should not last, by reason of the existence of 
the undeserving ones who inevitably prejudice the deserving. 
Fortunately for those of us from Great Britain, we seem to 
have been less prejudiced in this way than those from 
countries where Chinese students are much more numerous, 
for there has pervaded throughout China an impression 
that Chinese students from Great Britain are relatively 
fewer in number but higher in quality. For this excellent 
impression, we of the present generation have to thank a 
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number of distinguished former Chinese students of Great 
Britain, and t can do no better than conclude by giving 
a list of some of their names. This list includes some of 
the most famous names in China, rulers and leaders of our 
country in every walk of life, who, while comparatively un¬ 
known here, are considered in China as of national standing. 

In the political world, let me mention, first, the first two 
Nationalist Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Chen Yu-jen 
^ugene Chen) who qualified as a solicitor in London, and 
C. C, Wu, who won law prizes and scholarships in the 
University of London and in Lincoln’s Inn, and who is at 
present Minister in the United States, and also China’s 
Delegate to the League of Nations, There are also other 
great lawyers who have risen to the highest Government 
posts; Wang Chung-hui, the present Minister of Justice, 
and also Judge of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague, who was a member of the Inner 
Temple in London, and Lo Wen-kan. an M.A, of Oxford 
and also a member of the I nner Temple. 

Cambridge Chinese students have made good diplomats : 
Lo 'I’sung-yi, the Minister in Denmark; T. K. Tseng, 
until recently Minister in Sweden and Norway ; P. K. C. 
Tyau, former Minister in Cuba and Panama, were all 
educated at Cambridge. In the realm of medicine 
Cambridge and Edinburgh share the honours: Wu Lien- 
teh, the international expert on Plague, was a scholar of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, before going with another 
scholarship to St. Mary's Hospital, London; Dr. New 
Hui-lin of Shanghai was an Exhibitioner of Downing 
College, Cambridge ; while the Liang brothers of Tientsin, 
and S. P. Chen of Peking were all at Gonville and Caius 
College. On the Edinburgh side. Dr. Lim Boon-keng, 
President of Amoy University and versatile in many fields ; 
his son Robert K. S, Lim, Professor of Physiolt^y at 
Peking Union Medical College; and C, Y, Wang, Professor 
of Pathology in Hong Kong University (another member 
of the distinguished family of which Wang Chung-hui is a 
member) were all gold medallists of Edinburgh U niversiiy. 
Then Glasgow and Cambridge have<»mbined in producing 
another very eminent scientist, V. K. Ting, the very able 
Director of the National Geological Survey. Then 1 
might add a few more names picked out at random : the 
late Ku Hung-mingt philosopher and writer, who was at 
Edinburgh \ M. T. Z. Tyau, an LL.B. of London, the well- 
know'n editor and publicist \ M. Thomas Tchou, the expert 
on Labour who studied in Glasgow; Cheng Fat-ting and 
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Hsia Ching-lin, the Shanghai lawyers, educated in London 
and Edinburgh respectively j Song Ong-siang, and the 
late Yeoh Guan-seok, both Cambridge graduates and 
Queens Scholars, who became iegislatois in the Straits 
Setdernents; while there might be added another tong list 
of distinguished research students who come for a year 
or so—viz., T, Z. Koo, the National Secretary of the 
V.M.C.A, of China, and a leader of Chinese thought, who 
recently spent a year in Oxford, and Francis C. M. Wei, 
President of Boone University, And there are a thousand 
other names working less spectacularly beyond the public 
gaze in work in which they apply the British ideals they 
have learnt over here. They, too, deserve our attention, 
and, I venture to hope, our interest as well 
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THE ASIAN CIRCLE 


A SURVEY OF ASIATIC AFFAIRS 

The Asian Circle is conducted by a group with personal 
knowledge of the various parts of Asia, and through the 
collective experiences of its members aims at giving to the 
public an informed, progressive, and disinterested view of 
Asian affairs, both in detail and as a whole. 

It is understood that where articles are signed in this 
section they do not necessarily represent the views of 
members of the Circle other than the writer. 

The present contribution is by a well-known authority 
on Chinese affairs, who, until his resignation last year, had 
been editor of the North Chmo Daily News and Shanghai 
correspondent of The Times for nearly twenty years. He 
was personally acquainted with several of the Nationalist 
leaders, as well as with the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 


THE PEOPLE’S CONVENTION IN CHINA 
By O, M. 

Not quite twenty years after Dr. Sun Yat-sen proclaimed 
the end of empires and the reign of democracy in China, 
there appears hope of some reality being given to the 
pledge. Next month the first People’s Convention is to 
meet in N anking, which is to be followed by the setting up 
of District Assemblies in the provinces, together with the 
application of a provisional constitution, to pave the way 
for full constitutional rights when the period of political 
tutelage ” shall have been accomplished. Expectancy must 
always be tempered with caution in China. The men in 
Nanking who have monopolized all power and privilege 
will fight to the last to retain their perquisites and hamstring 
the Convention. But the wisest members of the Kuomin- 
tang have long seen the necessity of broadening the basis 
of their government in popular support—though but few in 
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numbers they appear to have the power at last to enforce 
their views on the majority^—^and with the disappearance of 
any rival faction capable of seriously challenging Nan¬ 
king’s authorit}', the present vear may prove a turning-point 
in China’s history. 

It is the paradox of Dr. Sun Yat-sen's career that the 
very means he devised to develop and realise democratic 
government should be used to stultify its operations. 
Much of his political teaching, it must frankly be said, is 
poor stuff, strongly tinged with anti-foreignism, full of 
inaccuracies, and vulnerable to any amateur of economics. 
But one clear point emerges. He taught that while ever)’- 
one could be trained in a knowledge of citizenship, onlj? a 
few w^ould be found fit for statesmanship. His conception 
of the future was that the people, educated, enlightened, 
and reasonable, would direct and control, as the board of 
directors in a big business give orders on matters of policy, 
leaving the details of execution to expert employes. It is 
an interesting illustration of how China ever looks back 
into her own past for light that Dr. Sun’s teaching was 
only a repetition of that of the sages of antiquity, with 
whom the chief object of education was training for public 
life. But just as the mandarins had neglected in action 
what their studies in theory enjoined, so did the followers 
of Dr. Sun, For them, as for their predecessors, the 
masses of China were always “ the stupid people *'; those 
who could not pass the examinations that admitted them to 
the sacred circle of oBicials and politicians were obviously 
unfit to participate in the affairs of state, particularly when 
those affairs were being remodelled on startlingly new 
lines, the understanding of which had cost their a^stles a 
large outlay in education abroad on which they naturally 
looked for a return; and the Kuomintang, who had been 
appointed by Dr. Sun Yat-sen as bis political executors, 
saw themselves divinely commissioned to combine in them¬ 
selves all the functions of emperors and mandarinate for 
the general administration of all China. The period of 
political tutelage” prescribed by Dr. Sun, during which 
the people were to be educated in citizenship, gave them a 
ready excuse for claiming absolute ascendancy. 

One wishes to be fair to the Kuomintang. Many of its 
members, some of them personally known to me, are earn¬ 
est and sincere men. But in China, more even than in 
other countries, the individual is swamped in the Party. 
The principles enunciated by the Kuomintang are often 
excellent in theory, but in practice they have proved any- 
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thing but admirable. The attempt to centralize alt power 
in Nanking was a natural reaction againat the fissiparous 
rule of the Tuchuns, each of whom had been practically a 
king in his own domain. But it has broken down, and will 
always break down if too rigidly attempted, over the enor¬ 
mous size of China, the smallest of whose twenty-two prO' 
vinces is as big as England and Wales, and in which the 
largest possible measure of local autonomy had always been 
exercised under the Viceroys. With the same object of 
preventing any individual general or leader from becoming 
a dictator, the Kuomintang borrowed from Russia the com¬ 
mittee system of government, and in the Five Council 
instrument of government adopted in October, 1928—which 
had been expressly meant to prevent the Party from be¬ 
coming too powerful—they adroitly got themselves in¬ 
serted as the source of all authority, unquestionable, 
impeccable in all they might say and do. Of committees, 
as of companies, it may well be said that they have neither 
body to kick nor soul to destroy. At the head of all stood 
the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang, next 
in dignity the Central Political Council, below that the 
Five Councils or Yuan, last of all the ten Ministries. A 
Minister might be a member of the Central Executive 
Committee by reason of his own personality, but not by any 
virtue of his oflnee. It is easily seen how by such a system 
responsibility was divided, initiative cramped, action im¬ 
peded. In practice matters were very much w'orse. Nothing 
is commoner in Nanking's utterances than allusions to 
'* the People’s Will " as the test of every step; nothing has 
been more conspicuously ignored. 

No foreign writer can say harsher things of the Kuomin- 
tang despotism than has been said by Chinese, especially, 
as will be seen later, by General Chiang Kai-shek himself; 
while the articles of Dr. Hu Shih, called the modern sage 
of China, not only denouncing tlie Kuomintang but even 
criticizing Dr. Sun himself, would have sent any other 
writer to prison, perhaps to execution. It is significant of 
the depth of public feeling and of the respect feh for Dr. 
Hu that the Kuomintang dared not touch him. With ever)' 
ailovrance for the shortcomings and intractability of their 
rivals, and never forgetting the ruthless tyranny of the 
militarists in many provinces, one of the chief causes of the 
civil strife which went on almost uninterruptedly from 
March, 1929, to the autumn of last year was the pretensions 
of the Kuomintang. It was inevitable that the autocracy 
of the Party should be narrowed down to that of the faction 
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ruling in Nanking and its friends and appointees. Thus 
the Congress of the whole Party which met in March, 1929, 
was delayed for several months until the machinery for 
packing it had been perfected. The Nanking Kuomintang 
never attempted to deny the packing; they defended it as 
a necessity in the then state of China. But it was bad 
tactics, as it gave the other side an excuse for denouncing 
the "illegality” of the Government of which they took 
every advantage. Few Chinese, still fewer foreigners, 
would like to see the fiery Wang Ching^wei and his fol¬ 
lowers of the extreme Left wing of the Kuomintang in 
power. Yet as one of Dr, Sun’s most intimate friends and 
a man of high repute for personal integrity, Wang Ching- 
wei enjoys great prestige in the country and the Party, and 
it was a capital mistake first to drive him into open an¬ 
tagonism, finally to expel him from the Kuomintang. 

In thinking over the Ust of Nanking’s adversaries last 
year, one may emphasize once more the vastness of China 
and the widely differing characteristics of her peoples. 
There are as good Nationalists in North China as in South, 
in proof of which one need only recall the well-accepted 
fact that Marshal Chang Tso^Iin lost Peking in 1928, not 
because his ^mies w-ere defeated, but because most of the 
men about him sympathized with the cause of his enemies. 
Feng Yii-hsiang, the Christian General, may have been an 
impossible person to fit into the new rigime. Yet he did 
not appear to be so when, as the newly appointed Minister 
of War, he came to Nanking in the autumn of 1928, 
although he scandalized the politicians by driving about 
the city on a lorry accompanied by common soldiers and 
dressed like them, and continually lectured his colleages 
on their extravagance. It is a fact, that alihough Feng 
heavily taxed the rich people of Loyang, capital of Honan, 
he gave back the money to the city in hospitals and recrea¬ 
tion grounds. Yen Hsi-shan's record, too, as Tuchun of 
the “model province” of Shansi ever since igti makes it 
impossible to think of him as the conventional intolerant 
militarist. His ultimate downfall and exile are a tragedy 
and truly a loss to the country. Chang Hsueh-liang's 
feeling for Nanking may be gauged from the fact that, 
while he kept the peace with Nanking outwardly and fiew 
the Nationalist flag in Manchuria, he never allowed a 
^ngle Kuomintang official to function on his side of the 
Great Wall. Chang’s administration in Manchuria is 
highly praised by those who have seen it at close quaners, 
and there is no doubting the sincerity of his declaration. 
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when he intervened in the war between Nanking and the 
North last Septeiiiiber» that he had done so simply in the 
interests of reform of government on lines acceptable to 
all factions and to end the party monopoly of power. Many 
others might be mentioned if space permitted. Nationalists 
svould probably cry out at the Inclusion of Sun Chuan- 
fang, the last and far the best Tuchun at Nanking. Vet 
he is not only one of the ablest men in China, but a good 
Nationalist in ever)' essential, If the political amnesty 
declared last November is to benefit China as it should, 
there ought to be room in it for men like Sun Chuan-fang. 

It is proverbially easy to criticize. Even the wisest 
statesmanship might not have been able to avert the war; 
and, with all its faults, Nanking contains the makings of 
the best government that China has had for many years. 
It stands for ideals which have fired the imagination of all 
thinking Chinese, and while the Nationalists may have 
incurred hatred by their arrogance. Nationalism has be¬ 
come a force with which all must reckon. It is the more 
regrettable that the Kuomintang, so far from trying to draw 
the educated classes to their side, seem to have deliberately 
kept them at arm’s length. Professor Toynbee, in his 
recent book "A Journey to China,*’ tells how, in answer 
to his remarks on the need of satisfying the people’s desires 
as the only means of attaining stable government, a leader 
of the Kuomintang {one may easily guess which one) re¬ 
plied : You are quite right; we certainly ought to learn 
how to use the people. If we don’t, we shall find our 
opponents using them against us.” The Chinese mer¬ 
chants, even though they held but the third place in the 
social order, were never so wholly out of things under the 
Empire as they have been under the Kuomintang. Such 
great organizations ^ the Shansi Bankers, the Cantonese 
and the Ningpo Guilds, were a force which no mandarin 
would have dared, or even wished, to flout. But the most 
urgent memorials from the mercantile body to Nanking 
have fallen on deaf ears. 

At the outset it seemed as if things vrould have been 
otherwise. Immediately after the capture of Peking, Mr. 
T. V. Soong, the Minister of Finance, who may without 
exaggerated compliment be called the outstanding man in 
Nanking, summoned an economic conference of the lead¬ 
ing bankers and merchants to advise on financial reorgan¬ 
ization. They set to work with ardour, and the spirit of 
the conference was significantly shown in one recommenda¬ 
tion that China, in order to restore her credit abroad. 
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should announce her formal recog^nitton of all foreign 
loans. For the rest, the Conference drew up a most prac¬ 
tical charter, which included a scheme of army disband¬ 
ment, currenc)'^ reform, and a budget, and they indicated 
that there would be no difficulty in finding the requisite 
money if their proposals were accepted. Yet nothing came 
of it, A programme of the greatest practical value was 
received, applauded, and pigeon-holed—"with equal loss 
to China and offence to the merchants. 

In August the Law Codification Bureau sent to the 
Central Executive Committee an urgent demand for a 
written constitution, to define the relative positions of 
Government, Pany, provinces, and people. This, too, 
w'as ignored. At the Party Congress in March, 1929, Mr. 
Tai Chi-tao, a prominent member of the Kuomintang, 
denounced their bureaucratic self-sufficiency. As matters 
stand, he exclaimed, the rights of the individual are utterly 
ignored. 

Two incidents may be mentioned as showing the short¬ 
sightedness, to use no harsher term, of the Kuomintang 
in respect of the merchants. In May, 1929, the premises 
of the Shanghai Chinese Chamber of Commerce were 
stormed and violently occupied by rowdies of the Anti- 
Japanese Boycott Society, who, there is no reason to doubt, 
were set on by the local Kuomintang. The Chamber 
appealed to Nanking for protection. Back came the order 
that the Chamber were to suspend their functions pending 
a general reorganization of ail Chinese mercantile bodies 
in Shanghai, The second incident was the presentation to 
the Central Executive Committee, early in 1930, of a Bill 
of Popular Rights, It was strongly backed, and sought 
for nothing more than is the common right of any indivi¬ 
dual in a Western country. But the Central Executive 
Committee rejected it on the ground that it was subversive 
of the principles of the “period of political tutelage,'’ 
and that they themselves were sufficient guardians of the 
pe^le’s rights. 

The misdeeds of the Tangpu, or District Councils of the 
Kuomintang, which were appointed to carry out the doc¬ 
trines of the Party on behalf of the parent organization, 
have so often been written about that the tale scarcely 
needs to be retold. For the most part they have been 
frankly predatory, Everj'where they have caused confu¬ 
sion and distress by upsetting “olo custom" with scant 
regard for the consequences. Thus in North Kiangsu 
they confiscated some big estates, which they said should 
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thenceforwiird be worked solely in the interest of the 
peasants. At seed time the farmers came to the Tangpu 
for the seed which the landlords had always been accus¬ 
tomed to supply. %norant of this practice, the Tangpu 
had no seed and could not obtain any, with the result, of 
course, that the next h^est failed. Nothing has told so 
much against Nanking in the eyes of China as the misrule 
of the Tangpu. 

The turning-point in this distressful tale of high ex¬ 
pectations and wretched disappointment was the interven¬ 
tion of Chang Hsueh-liang, the Young Marshal,” of 
Manchuria, in the war last September. As a Northerner 
himself, one can hardly doubt that he wished to save the 
North from being again overrun by Southern armies. But, 
as said above, he was undoubtedly sincere in his desire to 
force reform of the system of government. Alone he would 
not have been able to accomplish much—he w'ould simply 
have been one more general in the field; and, strong 
though his army was, he could hardly have succeeded in 
bringing peace beyond the reach of his bayonets. The 
good fortune of China was that the Young Marshal found 
an ally in Chiang Kai-shek, and Chiang an ally in him, for 
the same ends. 

For upwards of a year Chiang bad been thinking along 
the same lines as the Manchurian leader. On several occa¬ 
sions he had castigated the lethargy, arrogance, and cor¬ 
ruption of the Kuomintang tn speeches that grew ever more 
plain-spoken. His answer now to the Young MarsbaPs 
declaration was the memorable manifesto of October 3, in 
which he accepted the demand for a People’s Convention, 
reform of the Govemmeni, punishment of corrupt officials, 
and participation by the people in the country's administra¬ 
tion. The Young Marshal came down to Nanking in 
November for the plenary meeting of the Central E,xecu- 
tive Committee; Chiang Kai-shek delivered one of his 
incisive speeches, explaining to the Kuomintang how they 
were disliked and why; the Young Marshal spoke with 
sense and moderation, and notwithstanding the loud pro¬ 
tests which Nanking had uttered against Chiang Kai- 
shek's manifesto, the Central Executive Committee ended 
by endorsing it in the fullest terms. 

That the battle ivas not won, however, was shotvn by the 
news received at the beginning of last month of the resigna¬ 
tion of Mr. Hu Han-min from all his offices in Nanking^_ 

it is even said that he is under surveillance—sooner than 
accept the decision of the Central Executive Committee to 
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enforce a provisional constitution during the “period of 
political tutelage,” just as the Law Codification Bureau had 
urged two and a half years ago. Hu Han-min is one of the 
most forceful personalities in the Kuomintang. When in 
Europe in 1928 he made a considerable impression on those 
whom he interviewed, as well he might. He was closely 
associated with Dr. Sun Yat-sen from earliest days in 
organizing the Revolution, is a born worker—it is said that 
he h^ never missed a committee meeting in all his time in 
Nanking- and a rigid precisian for what he believes to be 
if Kuomintang. One cannot but respect 

Hu, he js clean-handed and absolutely sincere, yet 
perhaps no individual is more responsible for the oppres¬ 
sive bureaucratic autocracy of Nanking. His disappear¬ 
ance from the scene at the present juncture is undoubtedly 
a good omen for the People’s Convention. His chief 
opponent on the provisional constitution issue 1 $ Dr. Wang 
Chung-hui, a very charming person, barrister of the Middle 
Femple and a jurist of real eminence, who has dojie a great 
work m codifying the Chinese law. To a man of Dr. 
Wang s combined legal training and openness of mind 
the defects of the ultra-pure Kuomintang claims could not 

General Chiang Kai- 

shek, Mr. T. y. Soong, and all the best men of the Party. 

f he question of foreigners’ extra-territorial rights in 
China IS, of course, a whole article in itself. It must, how¬ 
ever, briefly be touched upon, because it is much concerned 
with the success or otherw-ise of the People’s Convention. 
It is the ceaseless contention of the Kuomintang that extra¬ 
territoriality is the cause of all the troubles of China, pre¬ 
venting them from exerting that full sovereignty which the 
Government of a country must possess. The Kuomintang 
may be excused on the ground that for the purposes of 
propaganda any stick is good to beat a dog with. But it 
IS extraordinary that a few foreigners can actually have 
wu'' *°^*^*^ champion so palpably absurd a contention, 
What possible connection is there between foreign extra¬ 
territorial rights and the Kuomintang monopoly of power, 
the wars with Wuhan and Northern generals, the Tangpu’s 
oppressiveness, the extortions of militarists? It is a par¬ 
ticular complaint of Nanking that it cannot suppress the 
opium traffic because of the smuggling in the International 
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showed that two-thirds of the revenues of Hupeh were 
derived from opium, and there can be little doubt that 
other provinces would show up as badly or w'orse if their 
accounts could be seen. Tire wholesale cultivation and 
unabashed trade in opium throughout China is one of the 
most serious evQs she has to overcome, and as yet she has 
made no attempt to cope with it The Anti-opium Sup¬ 
pression bureaux are merely a device for collectinff taxes 
trom opium. 

The core of extra-territoriality is Shanghai, the wealthiest 
city in Asia outside India, involving all the municipal 
problems known to the West and several of its own. With¬ 
out going the lengths of those who say that the Chinese 
merely desjre to gain possesion of Shanghai that they may 
loot It as they have other cities, the notion of handing over 

to the management of Chinese 
officials IS unendurable under present conditions in China. 

1 hey Simply have not men of the necessary expe rtence m 
municipal affairs to run it, One must go further than that 
It is one thing to codify laws, it is another to get them 
imp^tially administered; one thing to give an order in 
Nanking, another to be sure it is carried out faithfully So 
ong as politicians and soldiers think only of judges and 
law courts as created to do their bidding, so long neither 
^tra-temtoriality nor Shanghai can safely be relinquished. 
Even Nanking cannot free itself from this way of thinking 

cr? ^ evidenced by the famous confiscation of 

the Sheng Kung-pao estates. Yet sooner or later it is now 
generally accepted that Shanghai will have to revert to 
Chinese control. If m the meantime the People’s Con¬ 
vention prove a success, leading to a real commencement 
of local autonomy, the way for Shanghai may be made 
clear. Already a number of Chinese business men have 
been taken into the Municipal Council and its sub-com¬ 
mittees, where they have done admirable work, and this 
system might well be expanded to bring the Settlement 
under the joint control of the foreign and Chinese resi¬ 
dents, as in practice has been done in the British Con¬ 
cession at Tientsin, Whether the Chinese Government 
would accept this solution remains to be seen. But since 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen particularly enjoined local autonomy 
as the future system of administration for China, and 
Shanghai is the one perfect example of that system In the 
country, it would surely be a great pity to wrench its 
development into other directions. 

Too much, of course, must not be expected of the 
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People’s Convention. It is in the nature of a preliminary 
canter, and the District Assemblies to which it should give 
birth will at first be a training-ground for wider functions. 
Only a few weeks ago Dr. Wang Chung-hui emphasized 
that these Assemblies were in no sense to be subversive of 
the " period of political tutelage **; the two would be com¬ 
plementary to each other. Dr. Sun, he said, wished the 
people to have rights; it was never his idea that these 
should be ’*used by certain persons for carrying out their 
own selfish ends." But the people none the less required 
due training in the exercise and enjoyment of those rights. 

It is a wise stipulation. The average peasant or labourer 
probably does not know whether he is living under an 
Empire or a Republic. Many of his betters have but 
vague ideas of self-government on Western lines. The 
notion of anything resembling a universal ballot-box would 
be laughable for many years to come. Yet for the prac¬ 
tical work of democracy the Chinese merchants and bankers 
have had no bad preparation in the custom of many cen¬ 
turies. All the duties performed elsewhere by public 
works departments have been left in China to the citizens 
themselves, and in many respects they have proved them¬ 
selves better and more honourable managers by far than 
the officials. It is particularly noticeable that while the 
officially run mints have debased the coinage of stiver 
dollars to the lowest point at which they ate saleable, the 
smelting of silver bars into “sycec” (the taels in which 
wholesale business is conducted), which is entirely done 
by the Silver Guild, is above suspicion, and the purity of 
the sycee never varies. Chinese business men are such 
fine fellows, so shrewd, practical, and reasonable, and now 
in the main so keenly alive to their country’s needs, that 
the Government can only gain by admitting them to the 
amplest co-operation. 

One matter, conspicuously ignored in the Kuomintang 
declaration of last November, and to which the People’s 
Convention and the District Assemblies must give earnest 
attention, is finance. Notwithstanding repeated and most 
plain-spoken memorials by Mr. T. V. Soong on the truly 
parlous state of the national finances, no Budget has ever 
been granted, nor is there any adequate control of expendi¬ 
ture. Loans arc resorted to for every purpose, and prac¬ 
tically all available securities have been pledged up to the 
hik, while the armies continue to devour more than half 
the country’s revenues, and disbandment waits for the 
funds needed to give the soldiers a fair start in civilian 
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hfe, without wjiich they would merely turn bandits It is a 
marvel that Mr. Soong has been able to do what he has 
done m keeping account of outgoings, maintaining the 

Salt-Gabelle, and faithfully meeting foreign obligations 
notwithstanding the calamitous fall i„ the price of sill^ 
there are things which are beyond even his ^eal and 
ability without radical reform of the present system 

V Tirl h/. ^ 3 ll other miscellaneous taxation in the pro- 

least at the chief centres to fulfil this promise Bat so 
numerous are the provincial tax offices (over which Mr 
Soong hto no control and for which he cannot be blamed)* 
so tenacious ^e swarms of harpies who live upon them 
that only perhaps by giving the people, through their re¬ 
presentatives m the District Assemblies, control over local 
finances can the tax offices and their extortions be abol- 
of Chinese, left to their own devices, have ways 

of settling such questions which no official can emulate 
pretends to understand. But they are 

Genuine reform in taxation would cut very deep. There is 
no space here to deal in detail with the awf il ravages ofTl^^ 

people have been butchered and homes in- 
numerable ravaged and destroyed by the Red hordes 

imSn * that tht Co 

a It. • ^ Communist leaders would never have 

S rn‘ U Htrocious taxation 

drove the farmers to desperation ' nor 
will this power be broken until the evils on^vhich it has 
waxed fat are removed. Similarly, one might venture to 

hZcW- ^7 *5.' d^bandmcDt of 

the soldiers. It would be for Nanking to remove the con¬ 
tumacious generab, for the people on the spot to absorb 
or otherwise dispose of the superfluous troops, and the 
said people would assuredly find the money if they were 
secured m some enjoyment of their own revenues and not 
continually squeezed out of every cash and even out of 
their gram, their beasts, and their farm Implements bv the 
tax-gatherer. / 

All this is looking very far ahead, China has suffered so 
terribly m recent years from Communists, bandits sol¬ 
diers, tax offices, and famine, that even with her famous 
recuperative powers recovery must be slow, and the full 
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fruits of reform in so enormous a country will be long in 
ripening. The situation may perhaps be summed up thus. 
Never yet have the best elements been given the oppor¬ 
tunity of showing what they can do for their country. 
There seems a reasonable hope that the People’s Conven¬ 
tion will give it them. 

The best brains in the Government are on the popular 
side, as some of them have always been. But they have a 
power now which they never had before, derived partly 
from the obviously exhausted state and the popular long¬ 
ing for peace and good government, partly from the new 
pressure on China of the world's economic condition and 
the fall in silver, which urgently requires of her to put her 
house in order. At this juncture the actions of General 
Chiang Kai-shek will be particular!]^ worth watching. To 
his enemies Chiang is simply a military dictator, and it 
cannot be denied that his manner is dictatorial and his 
career has been chiefly that of a soldier. Yet at the ^o 
great crises of his life it is precisely against a despotism 
that he has been found exerting himself, first against the 
Russian Communists in 1927, now against the Kuomin¬ 
tang, That he takes delight in power may be conceded; 
but one may believe that he is wise enough to exercise his 
power not only by constitutional means but for constitu¬ 
tional ends. His conversion to Christianity brings a new 
and as yet incalculable influence into his life. That the 
head of the Government can become a Christian, while a 
powerful wing of the same administration, led by the 
Ministry of Education, is going through a violently anti- 
Christian phase, merely illustrates the fact that anything 
can happen in China. Eventually I think the anti-Christian 
wave will subside, because the Chinese are naturally 
tolerant and easy-going in matters of religion. 

The omens seem to be in favour of the People’s Con¬ 
vention. The normal period of disruption and civil war 
between the downfall of one Government and the establish¬ 
ment of another in China has always been some twenty to 
twenty-five years, so that it is time that the practical 
common sense of the Chinese people should be reasserting 
itself, as it may always be trusted to do in the long run. 
When it does, it will be interesting to see how the Chinese 
will look back into their past to recover from it what is best 
and combine it with what of the new they find most to their 
liking. Since 1911 China has been experimenting in 
foreign fashions of all kinds, and has found herself pro¬ 
portionately uncomfortable. Already one may see signs 
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of a revulsion. Feet are unbound and hair bobbed, 
but the comfortable Chinese gown is preferred for ordinary 
wear. Evening frocks from the West are popular, but 
since it ts immodest for Chinese women to show neck and 
arms, they compromise with high collars and tong sleeves. 
Even in the organs of government die old Board of 
Censors has been revived, under a new name, but with pre¬ 
cisely the same functions, composed of men of integrity 
specially empowered to watch over official life and impeach 
delinquents without fear or favour. Indeed, China seems 
to be coming to herself once more. 
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SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE INDIGENOUS SOCIETY OF THE 
NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

By Dr. J. Kielstra 

Until quite recently, the social structure of the native popu- 
laton rn the Dutch East Indies was quite uncornplJcated. 
Like everyn'bere in the Far East, one found only small 
communities of a genealogical or territorial nature {tribes 
or villages), bearing either a religious or cultural character. 
These communities formed social units in which the indi¬ 
viduals co-operated for all purposes known to them. In 
virtue of the common worship of ancestors or village 
founders, they were religious organizations. They formed 
the sphere wherein morality and justice were maintained. 
In not too remote a past they also constituted defence 
organizations against similar communities or against any 
priocipalitj' which claimed supremacy. In regarding the 
foreigner as an enemy, they scarcely differed from the 
classical world of the West, Finally, by virtue of a system 
of community of goods at least in respect of land, but 
sometimes also of houses and of produce, and in regarding 
labour as community service, they were economic organiza^ 
tions. Briefly, the community covered the whole sphere of 
existence of the persons interested. 

The older sociology acknowledged a doctrine of evolu¬ 
tion, and the idea was not foreign to the conception that 
such a social organization suited a certain primitive stage 
of development. That stage was supposed to be reached 
by every people at a certain period. I am of the opinion 
that neither histo^ nor ethnology completely justify this 
view, and that it is better to conhne oneself to stating the 
data to be met with in a certain society and to investigate 
in what direction its development moves. But even if one 
refrains from draw'ing general conclusions from the results 
of the limited observations possible, it seems reasonable to 
accept that social forms which are based on natural rela- 
tions, such as the descent from certain families or birth 
Within a certain territorial sphere, can only answer require- 
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ments of the simplest kind. Conscious co-operation between 
a number of persons on the ^ound of their suitability for 
any special work is impossible in such circumstances. And 
only co-operation of that kind is likely to meet require¬ 
ments above the standard attainable by everyone; that is 
to say, the very commonplace. Under those conditions the 
development of individual qualities, which might render 
possible greater success in any direction, is rather impeded. 
When every vital interest is dependent on relation with the 
same people, the individual is obliged to defer to tliem in 
every respect in order to avoid estrangement by any con¬ 
duct or demeanour. For if expelled from such a com¬ 
munity, he is completely cutoff from all social organization; 
be becomes an outcast, and as such a group also bears a 
religious character, he becomes an outcast to a certain 
extent not only for this life but for eternity. Hence one 
finds in such groups a great fear of deviating from the 
common opinions, views, or customs, a relegating to the 
background, concealment of one’s own views and interests 
on behalf of those of the community as a whole* not from 
motives of altruism, but from necessity, as the members, 
who are permanently In need of each other, fear that other¬ 
wise they should be deprived of the indispensable support 
of the others. 

In short, in such a society the group completely overrules 
the individual. This prevents the development of personal 
qualities, the free exchange of thought, the penetration of 
new ideas, conceptions, and customs; such a social struc¬ 
ture debars all progress. 

Since older days, however, colonization has wrought a 
change in this social arrangement. 

The rule of the Dutch East Indian Government, for 
example, which has extended over more than three cen¬ 
turies, has offered to the native who wanted an existence 
outside his owm milieu the opportunity to procure a living by 
entering its service as a soldier or in any other subordinate 
function. The few planters one found in those early times 
also offered to those who found native society too restrictive 
an opportunity of earning an income outside its social units. 
This, however, cannot have had any important influence on 
social conditions. According to tradition* a person who 
availed himself of such an opportunity severed all ties with 
his owm social milieu. He became to a certain extent a 
member of another social organization. To the soldier, for 
instance, the regiment in which he enlisted became the new 
social milieu, in which he obtained as firm a footing as he 
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foverly had in his own coInInumt)^ in the case of those 
who m an)^ other function indirectly participated In the life 
of the European group, the narrow relations with their 
social unit were also cut off. Thus such a transfer attracted 
only those who had lost social standing and could not main- 
an adequate place in the native sociaJ organization^ 
^ to native society as a whole* the only consequence of 
the s)^inptoms was that it passively underwent the secession 
of a nuinber of its members whom from its own point of 
view It did not consider to be the best. 

Later tite opportunity for members of indigenous society 
to find a livelihood outside their own organization was 
^adually extended. Both the Government institutions and 
the various enterprises of agriculture, trade, and industry 
required labour to an increasing extent. Although not onlv 
social outcasts availed themselves of this opportunity* the 
social structure proper did not change, A state was created 
in which the members of the indigenous social units, during 
periods when such a group did not require their semces 
for any purpose* performed labour outside the group- The 
revenues resulting from such work* however, bore as a rule 
the character of a supplement to the share they enjoyed as 
a member of their village community in its social income. 

Although p in principle, no great changes occurred tn the 
indigenous social condition, matters de fi^cio became gradu- 

longer absolutely necessary for 
the individuals to observe so strictly the customs ruling in 
their village-life* nor to respect the opinion of their fellow- 
villagers under the penalty of otherwise completely losing 
their sliding. If need be they could temporarily do with¬ 
out their co-operation. So an opportunity, hoivever limited* 
was created for the development of personal qualities. In- 
voluntarily, as a result of the more liberal exchange of 
views which had become possible* some of the new ideas 
penetrated through those who had become acquainted with 
them outside their social organization to those who had not 
had any direct contact. In the peculiar organization of the 
communities it is generally sufficient for a fact to become 
known to one member to become common property. It is 
clear that in this way the soil was prepared for more radical 
changes as soon as the desire for them became manifest in 
indigenous society. 

Various causes have been at work to arouse such a desire. 
One may have been stronger than the other* but doubtless 
all have contributed to the same result. 

The first was the growth in the population during the 
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nineteenth century', which in Java assumed considerable 
proportions. This necessitated a steady increase of the 
social income, I should not like to assert, however, that 
this formed a strongs incentive. One might, indeed, point 
—^-and rightly—to the fact that during the whole of the 
nineteenth, and even in the beginning of the twentieth, 
century Javanese agriculture was in a position to reclaim 
a greater area, so that there was no reason for society to 
revise its structure. Further, during the same period in 
which the population increased so strongly, the opportunity 
of making a living as coolies on the European estates also 
increased considerably. In many cases in w'hich an exten¬ 
sion of_ native economics would perhaps have brought no 
relief, indigenous society was thus enabled to increase Its 
revenues. That it preferred this method to that of intensi¬ 
fying its own production is only natural, as the latter 
requires capital, which means abstaining from the supply 
of immediate needs in the hope of compensation in future. 
This in itself is difficult, hut especially so for an indigenous 
society which hitherto has lived in circumstances in which 
provision for the future vi-as not yet necessary. How heavily 
the necessity of a revision of the economic plan presses on 
society is clear from the experience gained in certain parts 
of Java, where, when indigenous production approaches 
the limit of its capacity, the social units sought relief in 
birtli restriction. 

The second cause was the requirements of the world 
market, w'hicli wanted ever-increasing quantities of pro¬ 
ducts from the Dutch colonies, especially of goods, such 
as copra and rubber, which could be produced by in¬ 
digenous society. In various ways the market endeavoured 
to stimulate indigenous society to a further increase of 
production. Here again, in my opinion, it would not be 
entirely correct to regard this as a preponderant factor con¬ 
tributing to the change in the structure of native society. 
In many cases the development of indigenous production, 
which was the result of that pressure, bore the character of 
crops supplementing those which the indigenous groups 
had always growm to supply their own needs. Extension 
of the plantations of native food crops was accompanied by 
that of commercial products. Thus Indigenous society in 
its old forms afforded an opportunity to increase its income. 
Thus its existence became easier and internal structural 
changes less urgent. 

Indirectly, however, this influence has been of greater 
importance" Within a comparatively short time it afforded 
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indigenous wciety a very considerable increase in income. 
It was precisely the sudden nature of this increase which 
enabled society to use part of its revenues for the supply 
of all kinds of wants hitherto unknown to it. Moreover, 
the natives came into contact with all kinds of traders who 
did not belong to their own society. They discovered that 
more knowledge than thus far had been theirs would be of 
value to them. The policy of the Dutch East Indies 
Government in the direction of ititellectua! development 
made it easy to acquire such knowledge in the schools. 
But the schools gave more, and indigenous society found 
here a source for all kinds of information which had hitherto 
been a sealed book to it. Again, as a result of the peculiar 
^oup organization, it was sufficient that one person versed 
in the art of reading had perused the contents of some 
press organ to make it knoivn to the whole village. Thus, 
m the old principles of life, w'hich were entirely in accord¬ 
ance with tradition, world traffic brought new views and 
opinions—in short, a mental change. 

Now, during the period in which this widening of the 
mental horizon began, world history, the knowledge of 
which penetrated in the manner indicated above, was only 
too well adapted for preparing the way for a change of 
mentality throughout the East. The victory of Japan over 
the powerful Russian Empire was for the East an indica¬ 
tion that the existing position was not immutable, and that 
it was by no means impossible to combat the West with 
success, if only the means to this end were acquired, as 
japan had acquired them. The Young-Turk and Chinese 
revolutions furnished the practical proof that subjects 
might cause the fall of a Government against whose rule 
they had serious grievances. The World War brought 
Oriental troops to the European battlefields, and the 

S olitical reforms in India, which were the result of the 
lontagu-Chelmsford Report, gained for that country' a 
larger autonomy within the British Empire. Finally, at 
the end of the war the demand for the right of self-deter¬ 
mination for all peoples was heard, which seemed to 
promise the end of the supremacy of one people over 
another. It should not be forgotten that all this attracted 
the attention of a population the vast majority of whom 
were Muh^madans who had absorbed just enough of the 
Pan-Islamic Idea to be able to doubt the permanent legitl- 
macy of Western rule—that is, from a Muhammadan point 
of view, the rule of “ unbelievers *'—in Islamic countries, 
0 ese events created in the Far East, including Nether- 
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lands India, tendencies raising discontent with the existing 
state of affairs and awakening an inclination for seeking 
means to create better conditions in the future. The wish 
for modernizatioit was born amid the old communities and 
the desire to attain more than had hitherto been possible. 
The mental basis was formed which, together with material 
po^ibilities, was necessary for a change in the indigenous 
social structure. 

The first n^ symptoms in the social sphere indicating 
a modernization were noticeable in Netherlands India in 
1908. In that year a number of young men, chiefly of 
distinguished descent, founded an association called 
" Budhi Utomo” (The Beautiful Aim), whose object it 
was to work for the general welfare of country and people. 
This step, from the point of view of principle, was very 
important, for such a union was in its essence absolutely 
contrary to the group organization inherent to society in 
its old form. Whereas the latter ruled the individuals 
belonging to their organization only by the accident of their 
descent from a certain family or their birth in a certain 
village, the members of this new organization joined it of 
their own free will. Further, it did not absorb the whole 
sphere of life of its members, but only that part which was 
immediately connected with its aims. The members joined 
it on the basis of thetr sympathy with those aims, and on 
the ground of their individual opinion with respect to 
certain affairs. In short, diametrically opposed to the 
former state of things, the members ruled the organization. 

The example thus set was soon followed by a number of 
merchants in the “ Vorstenlanden (Native States) of Java 
and in the western part of that island, who, under the name 
of Sarekat Dagang Islam, founded a union originally with 
the object of strengthening their position by mutual sup¬ 
port in the face of Chinese competition. This organization, 
however, afteiw'ards completely^ changed its character, and 
ultimately developed into a widespread Islamic political 
organization. It was the first which turned to the great 
mass of the population and endeavoured to organize it on 
a different footing from what was known in the old com¬ 
munities, Its success was due to the fact that the masses 
considered it as a Muhammadan organization, a conception 
which was easy for them to grasp owing to the Pan-Islamic 
idea. As an economic organization it has never been of any 
importance. 

Since then all kinds of organizations have been created 
in indigenous society. I will not discuss them in detail. 
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because aJl of them possess the main features of the two 
referred to above. They generally try to proinote economic 
or political aims. The first were chiefly trade unions. It is 
clear that these recruited their members chiefly from those 
people who were loosely connected with the indigenous 
all-embracing communities. The members were the skilled 
labourers in the urban industries and also Government 
ofhcials in subordinate positions, who, by repeated trans¬ 
fers, had become detached to a certain extent from their 
own milieu. Some of those unions proved occasionally to 
be no less militant than their sister organizations in Europe, 
They succeeded in organizing strikes against European 
employers, occasionally with effective results. However, 
the fact must be borne in mind that in such cases European 
assistance and advice from Socialist and Communist sides 
frequently played a r 61 e. The political organizations are 
also strongly under the influence of ideologies from else¬ 
where, Nationalist or Communist, and the number of mem¬ 
bers who are really able to understand the objects striven 
after is small. To the mass of the people they are unin¬ 
telligible. 

It is clear that as soon as such organizations direct their 
attention to the masses they have to make their aims 
intelligible. Much depends, therefore, on the manner in 
which their propaganda is organized. As a rule sympathy 
with the eschatological expectations, which as a result of 
the Pan-lslamic idea are inherent in the population, is 
necessa^}^ Both Communists and Nationalists have 
realized this and succeeded in promoting the growth of 
their organizations by characteristic means found useful 
for this purpose. In consequence of this method certifi¬ 
cates of membership, for instance, ate frequently regarded 
by the masses in the same way as the amulets formerly dis¬ 
tributed by Muhammadan fanatics, 

I do not ignore the fact that all this might lead to the 
conclusion that among the masses of the people the wish 
for a new social structure, if in existence at all, is not 
strong. Only small groups so far have organized them¬ 
selves in the manner here described. The fact remains, 
however, that a tendency manifests itself in indigenous 
society vrhich must lead to a structural change, even if pre¬ 
sumably there is a conservative section which declines to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions and persist in the 
old forms. I suppose, however, that no society is to be 
found which accepts at once and as a whole a series of new 
social forms. 
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Although the new organtzations are for the present con¬ 
fined to comparatively small circles, their influence may be 
great. To persons gifted with special abifities they open 
the opportunity of developing them better than they could 
do under the former conditions. By affording an oppor¬ 
tunity for the exchange of views they promote the pene¬ 
tration of new ideas, indirectly also amongst the old 
organizations. In this way societjr is given a chance to 
develop its potentialities in all directions, a thing which 
formerly was practically impossible. Thus an. opportunity 
is created for development and progress, contr^ting with 
the imm utability which was characteristic of indigenous 
society in the past. Therefore it seems to me that we 
should consider the organization of such associations and 
unions as are referred to above as an extremely important 
sociological symptom. It shows the birth of a desire for 
progress and at the same time reveals the means of pro¬ 
moting it. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE AND 
THE COLONIES 

By C. W. H. Weaver 

(Chitrf of the Native Labour Section International Labour Office) 

Last year the Fourteenth Session of the General Confer¬ 
ence of representatives of the States Members of the 
International Labour Organization of the League of 
Nations adopted a Draft Convention concerning forced 
or compulsory labour, the object of which is to limit and 
regulate, and ultimately to suppress, all forms of forced 
or compulsor>- labour, which is defined as "all work or 
service which is exacted from any person under the menace 
of any penalty and for which the said person has not 
offered himself voluntarily.” The States Members of the 
International Labour Organization which ratify the Draft 
Convention will undertake to suppress such labour " with¬ 
in the shortest possible period,” and, meanwhile, to use 
it for public purposes only and as an exceptional 
measure." Five years after the coming into force of the 
Convention—^the Convention comes into force twelve 
months after it has been ratified by two States—the ex¬ 
pediency of placing on the agenda of the International 
Labour Conference the question of suppression w'ithout a 
further transitional period will be considered by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 

Although 93 votes were cast in favour of the Convention 
and none was given against it, the Convention w'as, unfor¬ 
tunately, Unable to obtain the support of some of the 
States mainly concerned. Of the States possessing 
colonies, administering mandated territories, or having 
within their own frontiers conditions analogous to those of 
^lonies, there voted for the Convention the Government 
Delegates of South Africa, Australia, Great Britain, 
Spain, Italy, Japan, Liberia, and the Netherlands, wrhile 
the Government Delegates of Belgium, France, India, 
New* Zealand, and Portugal abstained from tooting. 

It is not proposed in this article to analyze in detail the 
reasons for these abstentions. Criticisms of the Conven- 
tion m some cases related to such matters as the period 
within which the question of complete suppression of forced 
or eompiilsory labour should come under review, the maxi¬ 
mum ength of time for W'hich any person can be called 
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upon for forced or compulsory labour, and the extent to 
which compulsory cultivation should be recognized. Other 
points of difficulty were the inclusion in the Convention of 
provisions relating to labour exacted in virtue of compul¬ 
sory military service laws, and to labour taxes; it was urged 
that these were military and fiscal matters appertaining to 
the internal jurisdiction of sovereign States and ultra vires 
any regulations which might be adopted by the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference, The provisions relating to 
the pow'ers of chiefs to have recourse to forced or compul¬ 
sory labour have also been much criticized in Continental 
colonial periodicals as being particularly favourable to 
British colonial practice, and in Great Britain itself by Lord 
Lugard, who strongly objects to the maintenance of the 
right of chiefs to exact unpaid forced labour in the form of 
personal services, and the failure of the Convention to 
prescribe payment for forced labour called upon by chiefs 
for public works. 

Some other criticisms* are directed at the procedure of 
the International Labour Organization in dealing with the 
problem of forced or compulsory labour, and even the fact 
that the Organization should attempt to deal with colonial 
labour questions at all. These criticisms it is proposed to 
examine a little more closely in this article. 

Let us consider first the criticism of the procedure of the 
International Labour Organization. It is argued that the 
procedure is defective because all the States represented at 
the Conference are entitled to vote, and a majority of tw’o- 
thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates present is neces¬ 
sary for the adoption of a Draft Convention, although the 
subject-matter of the Convention may only affect a number 
or even a small minority of the States. Whilst, therefore, 
it might logically be expected that those directly concerned 
should be able to exercise a preponderating influence on 
the decisions to be taken, in fact It Is ultimately those 
States in whose territories the issues to be settled do not 
arise which turn the scales by their votes. These States 
have no expert knowledge of the tjuestions under discus¬ 
sion and their judgment must inevitably be influenced by 
extraneous considerations. 

This criticism applies, of course, to many other ques¬ 
tions besides colonial labour questions. It has often hap¬ 
pened during the past ten years that subjects which affected 
only a number, or even a minority, of the States entided 

* Dr. Cohen dc Boer: “The [nternatlonal Labour Office and the 
Colonies,” TAe Asiatic Review, October, 1930. 
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to vote have been discussed by the Conference. It might 
therefore be supposed that the difficulty had been experi¬ 
enced and the criticism made on many previous occasions. 
In fact, however, this has not been the case; the machinery 
of the International Labour Organization has hitherto been 
successful in preventing such a difficulty from being felt. 
Of course, in some cases, special procedures have been 
adopted. Maritime labour questions, for instance, have 
been dealt with at special sessions of the General Con¬ 
ference ; in another case, a preliminary expert advisory con¬ 
ference was held* In regard to the question of forced 
labour, it was considered, without prejudice to any decision 
which might be taken in the future about the procedure to 
be followed in dealing tviib other colonial labour questions, 
that both theoretical and practical reasons made it desirable 
that the Draft Convention should be of a general character 
and should be dealt with directly by the General Confer¬ 
ence. Moreover, it was felt that the normal procedure 
would give reasonable guarantees to the States mainly 
concerned that they would have a preponderating influence 
on the decisions to be taken. 

The nature of these guarantees provided by the normal 
procedure of the International Labour Organization can 
best be shown by describing how this procedure was applied 
in regard to the question of forced or compulsory labour. 
The need for international action in this matter had been 
emphasized in 1925 fb® Temporary Slavery Commis¬ 
sion, and in 1926 the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
after adopting the Slavery' Convention, drew attention to 
the importance of the studies of forced or compulsory 
labour which had been undertaken by the International 
Labour Office as a result of its participation in the work of 
the Temporary Slavery Commission and of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. In order to assist the Office in the 
study of this and other forms of native labour, the Govern¬ 
ing Body (on w'hich Governments, employers, and workers 
are represented) appointed a Committee of Experts, in¬ 
cluding such personalities as Lord Lugard, Mr. van Rees, 
former Vice-President of the Council of the Netherlands 
Indies and Vice-Chairman of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, M. Gohr, President of the “Comit6 spdeiat 
du Katanga” and Chairman of the Temporary Slavery 
Commission, and M. Merlin, former Governor-General of 
many French colonies and member of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. After taking cognizance of the 
stage reached in 1927 in the study of forced labour, the 
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Governing Body decided to bring the question before the 
General Conference in [929, The Office accordingly pre¬ 
pared, with the advice of the Committee of Experts^ a Grey 
Report and draft Questionnaire on Forced Labour, which 
was laid before the 1929 Conference. The Conference 
referred the matter to a Committee composed mainly of 
Government, employers’ and workers’ representatives of 
the States chiefly concerned,* and later adopted with a feuf 
amendments the Questionnaire proposed by the Com¬ 
mittee; it also decided by lot votes to 15 that the question 
should be considered again in 1930. Betvreen the Con¬ 
ference of 1929 and that of 1930 the Office circulated the 
Questionnaire to all the Governments, The replies to the 
Questionnaire, w'bich were printed In the so-called Blue 
Report laid before the 1930 Conference, were, generally 
speaking, the replies of Governments directly concerned. 
The Blue Report also contained the conclusions reached 
by the Office exclusively on the basis of the replies of the 
Governments mainly concerned, and drafts of a Conven¬ 
tion and two Recommendations, The Conference again 
referred the question to a Committee composed in a similar 
manner to that of 1929, and the Draft Convention finally 
adopted the text of the Committee, with the exception 
of a few amendments, of which one or two only were 
important. 

It may be true that this procedure was not entirely satis¬ 
factory and that better results might have been obtained 
if an expert advisory conference had been held with the 
object of obtaining the greatest possible measure of agree¬ 
ment among the States most concerned. It cannot, how¬ 
ever, be reasonably claimed that the States mainly con¬ 
cerned did not have the lion's share in determining the 


• The following twelve Govemments were represented oa the Com¬ 
mittee in 1929: Belgium, British Empire, France, Germany, India, 
Italy, JupRn, Liberia, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Portugal, and South 
Africa. The employers' group sent to the Committee representatives 
of Belgium, British Empire, China, France, Germany, India, Italy, 
Japan, Nclberlands, Portugal, South Africa, and Spain. The 
workers' group consisted of represenutives from Belgium, British 
Empire, France, Germany, India, Japan, Netherlands, Portugal, 
South AfrfcB, Spain, Sweden, and Yugoslavia, la 1930, the CDimnittee 
was compost in a similar manner, the changes being: Governments 
—^Australia, Brazil, China, and New Zealand vvere added, and 
Nicaragua was not Appointed; Employers—Eaionia, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia were added; Workers—Austria, Bulgaria, Denmark, and 
Hungary were added, and Sweden was not appointed. The addi¬ 
tions to the employers’ and workers’ representatives were made to 
allow of increased Government representation. 
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final decisions. An examination of the proceedings of the 
Conference and its committees makes it abundantly clear 
that the discussions were almost entirely conducted, and 
the Draft Convention drafted, by the States mainly con¬ 
cerned, and if amendments were voted against the votes of 
some of these States, it was because of divergencies of 
opinion between the representatives of the principal 
Colonial Powers themselves. 

Nevertheless, as M. Albert Thomas, the Director of the 
International Labour Office, said in his speech to the 1930 
Conference, the Office will continue to examine the pos¬ 
sibility of extending the use of preliminary advisory con¬ 
ferences, an experiment made this year in connection with 
the question of hours of work in coal mines. Unfortun¬ 
ately, this experiment did not lead to the successful adop¬ 
tion of a Draft Convention on miners’ hours of work, nor 
was it exempt from criticism on the part of other States 
which refused to accept the view that this was a question 
of concern only to the coal-producing countries. But if the 
Convention came to grief, it was neither through the use of 
this new procedure of a preliminary advisory conference of 
the nine coal-producing countries, nor because of any de¬ 
fects of the ordinary machinery of the Conference: the 
reason for failure was that, in this case also, there was a 
lack of agreement betw*een the coal-producing countries. 
Thus, even with improved procedure, a situation arose 
which was even less favourable than the situation as regards 
the Forced Labour Convention, 

But even if the procedure of the International Labour 
Conference were beyond criticism, it is questioned whether 
the Organization has any authority to deal with colonial 
labour matters. The reply to this criticism is that the 
authority of the International Labour Organization to deal 
with colonial labour questions, as well as all other labour 
questions, derives from the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and from its Constitution, Part XIIl. of the 
Treaty of Versailles, In his speech in reply to the discus¬ 
sion on his report to the 1930 Conference, M, Albert 
Thomas said: “ Dans notre conception, toute question de 
travail doit ctre du ressort de cette Organization, et il est 
de I’intCTct universel de les coordonner et de les contrdler 
toutes ici.”* The onus of proof that any category of 
labour questions was intended to be withdrawn from the 

* view stll labour questions must come within the scope 

of this Org:an1zfitiou, and it is in the general interest that they should 
all be coH>rdin3tefl and supervised in this Conference." 
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purview of the Organization is on those critics who make 
this assertion. They will vainly search Part XIII, of the 
Treaty for anything to justify their case. There is, indeed. 
Article421, by which States which ratify Conventions agree 
to apply them to their colonies, protectorates and posses¬ 
sions which are not fully self-governing, except where, 
owing to the local conditions, the Convention is inapplic¬ 
able, or subject to such modifications as may be necessary 
to ad^t the Convention to local conditions. But it would 
be difficult to draw from the fact that this Article, which 
imposes a positive obligation to apply ratified Conventions 
in colonies, allows elasticity in regard to the degree of 
application, the conclusion that the International Labour 
Conference should never adopt a Convention which, by 
reason of the specific labour questions treated, could be 
applied in colonial territories without modifications or with 
modifications of a secondary character only. 

There is, therefore, full authority for the Organization 
to deal with colonial labour questions in the terms of the 
Treaties which brought it into existence. In regard to the 
specific question of forced labour, moreover, the question 
of the detailed regulation of forced or compulsory labour 
was referred to the International Labour Organization by 
the Assembly and Council of the League of Nations. In 
1926, after adopting the Slavery Convention, the Assembly 
passed a Resolution drawing “attention to the importance 
of the work undertaken by the Office with a view to study¬ 
ing the best means of preventing forced or compulsory 
labour from developing into conditions analogous to 
slavery," and the meaning of this decision was explained 
in the House of Lords by Viscount Cecil of Chelw'ood, 
who, as Reporter to the Assembly Committee which dealt 
with the preparation of the Slavery Convention, appears 
best qualified to give evidence of what the Assembly really 
meant. Viscount Cecil said that the Office had been almost 
invited to consider the general conditions of forced labour 
“and see w'hether it was possible to draw up a kind of 
charter for forced labour all over the world, which should 
deal not only with the graver and more general aspects of 
that institution, but with the details of the actual employ¬ 
ment of the labourers. . . . We did feel (at the Assembly) 
that this was a matter which it vras very difficult for the 
League of Nations to deal with, in view of the fact that 
there was another international institution much better 
equipped to deal with the details of the employment of 
l^our,“ 
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This interpretation of the Assembly's Resolution has not 
been contested by the majority of the Colonial Powers. 
In answer to the Questionnaire sent by the International 
Labour Office as to the need, scope, and provisions of a 
Forced Labour Convention, only the Portuguese Govern¬ 
ment expressed the opinion that the Slavery Convention 
was all that was required at present. Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, and Spain, not to mention 
the Mandatory and other Powers with direct interest in 
problems of colonial labour, all accepted the principle of 
an international Convention concerning forced labour to 
be adopted by the International Labour Conference. 

Underlying the criticisms I have been discussing as well 
as others I have not the space to deal with, there is evident 
what may be called the '‘internationalization’* complex. 
In some unexplained way international treaties or conven¬ 
tions relating to colonial matters are supposed to derogate 
from the sovereign rights of States in a different manner 
from other international treaties, and to be designed to 
promote the ‘‘internationalization of the colonies.” The 
same sinister design is seen in any proposal for the con¬ 
sideration of colonial labour conditions by official inter¬ 
national bodies. 

It cannot, therefore, be too strongly emphasized that the 
International Labour Organization does not pursue politi¬ 
cal aims, and that a fortiori it does not pursue such political 
aims as the “internationalization” or the “mandatiza- 
tion ” of the colonies. The objects the Organization pur¬ 
sues are the objects for which it was created by Part XIII. 
of the Peace Treaty: The establishment of peace on the 
basis of social justice, and, with that end always in view, 
the international regulation of conditions of labour in what¬ 
ever domain such regulation may be found to be needful. 

It was in virtue of these principles that the Organization 
dealt with the question of forced or compulsory labour. 
In the same spirit, it will continue to consider the desira¬ 
bility of laying down international standards in regard to 
other forms of colonial labour. 
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THE INNER EAST 


(Conduclfil fry W- E. D. Allisj, M»Pt) 


THE ORIGINS OF THE NATIONAL PRESS 
IN AZERBAIJAN 

II 

PERIOD OF STABILIZATION, 1905-1910 
By Jeyhouw Bey Hajibeyli 

[The writer of thifi article, a well-knowa atithority on Turkl^ Ws- 
tory and law, was a member of the National Del^ation of the Re¬ 
public of Aierbaijan at the Paris Confcrcace; he is a member of the 
$oci^^ Asiatique, and a frequent contributor to the Jfrvue dw 
Monde MtwiaJwian, the Retrue Eludes Jslandqaes, the Reyae des 
Deux Afonder, and other pubUcatiDns.] 

The stabilization of the national Press of Azerbaijan was 
ushered in, as we have already noted,* by the appearance 
of the daily newspaper Heyat (“ Life ”)» which, after many 
difficulties in the matter of obtaining the necessaiy licence 
from the Russian authorities, began its career during May, 
1905, at Baku. It had the same publisher as Kosfie — 
Haji Zeinat Abdin Tagtiief—and its offices were in the 
same building. Its joint editors were the well-known Azeri 
publicist Ahmed bey Agaef (now Agha oglou Ahmed, a 
Turkish citizen and a member of the National As^mbly at 
Ankara), a former contributor to Kaifie^ and his fellow- 
countryman from Saliani (Azerbaijan),^ AU bey Hussein 
zade, who, after studying in Russia, emigrated to Turkey, 
where he entered the Faculty of Medicine at Constantinople, 
becoming eventually Professor of Dermatology; on being 
implicated in the "Young Turk*' movement, All bey had 
to abandon his post and returoed to his native country. 
He was a poet of philosophic temperament and much 

appreciated as a writer. - i_ 1. - j 

//tfYnf was greeted everywhere with enthusiasm, and 

telegrams poured in from all parts of the Muhammadan 
Caucasus upon Ahmed bey, whose popularity was consider¬ 
ably increased by his activities during the conflicts which 
took place in certain districts of Transcaucasia between the 

* S« The Aiiaiic Eeviev, Vol XXVI., October, 1930, 
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Muslim and Annenian populations, With a powerful pen 
he dsited all the attacks of the Armenian and Russian 
so-called liberal" Press, which took the side of the 
latter on the grounds that the former had not rallied to 
the revolutionary movement which was then spreading over 
Russia. 

Heyat was frankly nationalist in tone, with a tendency 
to lay stress on Islamic tradition and solidarity—a perfectly 
natural attitude at a time W'hen Muhammadans were still 
ignorant of class divisions and even more of class struggles, 
their national ideas being influenced by questions of cult 
and religious beliefs. Socialists were merely isolated units 
and their influence upon the masses was of no account, 
more especially as these conflicts in Transcaucasia had 
demonstrated that the Armenian adversary made no distinc¬ 
tion between " bourgeois ” and “ proletariat,” 

In general, the period can be described as one in which 
complete harmony reigned among all classes of Azeri 
society, w'hich presented a united front in the face of 
external dangers. 

In addition to its task of social and political education, 
Heyat contributed greatly to the development of the Azeri 
literary tongue and its orientation towards Ottoman Turkish, 
thanks mainly to the linguistic attainments of Hussein zadi, 
who replaced Persian or Russian technical and administra¬ 
tive words, which had crept into popular use, by the 
corresponding literary terms employed by the Ottoman 
Turks: and where these were wanting, he invented new 
ones, 

This period was in fact the starting-point for the forma¬ 
tion of the literary tongue of the Turks of Azerbaijan and 
their abandonment of a style and phraseology modelled on 
the Persian. 

Heyat had a considerable number of voluntary contribu¬ 
tors among the intellectuals, the bourgeoisie, and even the 
progressive clergy. It seemed as if all these people were 
animated by a keen desire to exchange ideas on a variety of 
aubjectswiththeircompatriots. Thecirculationhadreached 
2,500, and was increasing still further, when personal ambi¬ 
tions on the editorial staff threatened to undermine the 
useful work which had begun so favourably. There was 
friction between Ahmed bey and Ali Mardan bey Toptchi- 
Whi, director (though on a purely nominal basis^ of 
Heyat and editor of Kospiet and the administration of that 

<** permission to pubJisJi Heyat had been 
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journal, which—according to the assertions of Ahmed bey 

_endeavoured to intervene in editorial matters. ^ Heyait 

however, depended on its publisher, M, Taguief,^who 
all the expenses, Ahmed bey, in order to maintam his 
liberty of action and his ideas, left the staff towards me 
beginning of 1906. The paper continued to appear under 
the sole editorship of Hussein zade, though it lost much 
of its influence and popularity. Ali bey Hussein zade, 
though a man of great merit, had neither the nerve nor 
energy of Ahmed bey; a refined nature with the men^taUty 
of a poet, aesthete and philosopher, be disliked all bustle 

and agitation. f ^ u 

Heyat came to an end towards the middle of 19™* wnen 
the publisher decided diat he could no longer carry on at 
a loss. 

• # * • * 


On the other hand, a man of Ahmed be/s capacity and 
reputation was incapable of remaining long inactive. With 
the financial assistance of Issa bey Ashourbeyh, a young 
dilettante of liberal ideas, who belonged to an aristocratic 
family of landowners of Baku, he founded a paper of his 
own, with the title of irshad ("Guide towards the right 
way**), which appeared at first four times a week and then 

afterwards daily. . , , .. 

Immediately a select band of the intellectual youth with 
liberal ideas began to form round the new venturc. J^ong 
its regular contributors were : Uzeir bey Hajibeyli, who 
had left Neyat together with Ahmed bey, and who now, 
under the pseudonym of " Filankes,” provided a daily 
chronicle of events, which was much appreciated for its 
humour; M. E. Rasoul zade, the present leader of the 
Mousavat party, who played a considerable part m the pro¬ 
clamation of ihe independence of Azerbaijan, and who 
began his political career with frskad, acting as proof 
reader as well as contributor; Dr. Nariman Nanmaoof, 
who at that time was imbued with pronounced nationalist 
tendencies; the present writer at the beginning of his 

journalistic career, and others. 

Under the influence of the "movement for liberation 
which was sweeping over the Russian Empire, trsftaa, 
while maintaining its character as a nationalist organ, 
began to introduce liberal and democratic ide^, and 
devoted much space to the working classes and to the 
relations between them and their employers. At this period 
neither intellectuals nor even the Muslim bourgeoisie re- 
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garded manual workers in the light of class enemies; at the 
very least, they strove to ameliorate thetr conditions of life 
where necessary or act as mediators in the case of conflicts. 
1 he appearance of a socialist movement among a verv 
limited portion of the Muslim youth dates from this period', 
^ well as the formatioti of a Muslim Socialist party bear- 
ing the title of Humniet, 

hshad seemed destined to expand and its readers in- 
crea^d daily. Unhappily, from the point of view of 
administration, ^mgs were far from satisfactory. The 
funebons of editor, manager, and publisher were not 
clearly defined, with the result that there were frequent 
encroachments on both sides, which added to the exist* 
mg chaos. The publisher was unable to bear all the 
expenses himself. It was in these circumstances that in 
1907 the Russian authorities decided to suspend the paper 
giving zs their motive the purport of one of “ Filankes’ 
chronicles, 

Irsliad s circulation at the moment of its disappearance 
exceeded 3,000. ^ 

♦ • * 

The year iqo6 saw the first satirical journal in the Aaeri 
tongue, the famous weekly Muiia Pfasreddin^ which was 
published at Tiflis, outside the ethnographical boundaries 
of A^rbaij^, a circumstance which enabled the promoters 
banter and criticism of a more energetic and 
independent nature. Its founder and director was Mirza 
Jalil Mahmed Kuli zade, an intellectuaJ who, without being 
highly educated, was exceptionally well versed in local 
literature and customs. His immediate assistants were men 
of a hke erudition, Omar Faik Neyman zade, the publicist, 
and Sabir, the talented satirical poet, who contributed pam¬ 
phlets under the pseudonym of *' Hop-Hop." 

The influence of this periodica) was greater than any 
other m the history of the Azeri National Press. With 
exquisite wit and good humour it poked fun at extravagant 
or antiquated social customs, sparing neither individuals 
nor classes. The bourgeois, the aristocrat, the clergy were 
all ridiculed in turn for their various failings: the first for 
thetr narrowmindedness, greed, pettiness, and pusillan¬ 
imity; the second for their infatuation, vanity, and indif¬ 
ference to national and social problems; the third for their 
religious fanaticism and obscurantism. It was Sabir, 
especially, who excelled in the art of composing sonorous 
verses vill at pungent satire* In addition to him;^ there was 
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a Pleiad of young pamphleteers to whom the columns of 
Mulla Nasreddin served as a school for literary and social 
studies. 

As for its external aspect, it was well presented and con¬ 
tained excellent illustrations and caricatures. Its circula'* 
tion reached the figure of 4,000—the record for a periodical 
published in the Azeri language. 

Mulla Nasreddm continued to appear down to iQtSi 
when publicatior; was interrupted owing to the political 
events which were then taking place in the Caucasus, After 
the Bolshevist occupation, the editor, who had taken refu^ 
in Persia, managed to bring out a few numbers. But m 
1922 he returned to Azerbaijan, where the Soviet authori¬ 
ties, taking into account his popularity and writh the object 
of making use of it for their own ends, allowed him to 
resume publication. Naturally, in these conditions the 
journal is not permitted to extend the objective of its banter 
and criticism beyond the limits imposed on all communist 
organs under the general title of auto-criticism." How¬ 
ever, by subtle and prudent allusions, the journal occasion¬ 
ally attempts to criticize “ high politics,” though it takes 
every care to prove its loyalty to the r%ime, as, for 
instance, by opening a subscription list for the purchase 
of an aeroplane, under the name of Mulla Nasreddin, 
which was offered to the Ossoviachime during the course 
of an armament campaign and shown round the country 
by the Soviets as " our reply to Chamberlain." 

# # * * • 

The example of Mulla Nasreddin was followed at Baku, 
where, in 1906, appeared a humorous joumat, which was 
given the name of Baklul; it speedily came to an end after 
a few numbers had been issued. 

Among other organs which came into existence in 1906, 
a Turco-Armenian journal called Koich-Ddavat (“Invita¬ 
tion ") requires a brief mention. It was founded by a group 
of Azeri and Armenian intellectuals for the purpose of 
calming the passions aroused by the sanguinary conflicts 
in Transcaucasia, to which we have already referred. A 
few numbers only were published. 

# # * ♦ ♦ 

About the same period weekly reviews made their appear¬ 
ance in Baku, such as Dabistan (*' School"), edited by a 
pedagogue, A. I, Jafarof, and Pshbar ( The Guide J, by 
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Mahmudbekof, a member of the same profession. Both 
were chiefly concerned with schoiastic matters, though they 
also dealt with literary subjects. Their importance was 
limited. The first lasted till 1908, but not more than 
twenty-seven numbers were published; the second came to 
an end after its fourth. 

• * # * * 

With the object of providing “spiritual nourishment" 
for Heyafs disappointed readers, AH bey Hussein zade 
persuaded hts publisher to launch a literary review—the 
first of its kind—which received the name of Pewxat 
("Charms ”). It was weekly, illustrated, and in every way 
well got up, AH bey had found his true vocation, and, 
having turned aside from politics, was able to show his 
real measure as poet, aesthete, and philosopher. He was 
assisted by several learned contributors, both from the 
Caucasus and abroad, among whom was his personal 
friend Abdulla Jevdet, the well-known Turkish poet and 
politician, 

Fewzat supplied an abundance of literary and aesthetic 
matter and contributed not only to the development of its 
readers’ literary and artistic taste, but also to the fonna- 
tjon and crystallization of the Turko-Azeri language, ft 
was extending its activities and had increased its circula¬ 
tion to 1,500 — not such a bad figure considering that it 
appealed only to the 6Hte—^when fortuitous circumstances 
put an end to its existence. Hussein zade had enlisted the 
services of an erudite Young Turk, by name Ahmed Kemal, 
who had taken refuge in the Caucasus from the wrath of 
Abdul Hamid. It was not long before the new contributor 
gave vent to his grievances against the Sultan, and as the 
editor refrained from toning down these somewhat exuber¬ 
ant expressions of animosity, a certain uneasiness was mani¬ 
fested in Azeri circles where the Sultan of Turkey was 
regarded with esteem. 

Intrigues were set on foot and rumours were spread 
abroad of a Young-Turk plot against the Sultan. Repre¬ 
sentations were made to the publisher, the aged Haji Zeinal 
Abdin, who. Incidentally, had just been decorated by Abdul 
Hamid, wdih the result that he decided to put a stop to all 
rumour and intrigue by ceasing publication, 

T\i\ss Fewzat came to an end in 1907 after a year’s exist¬ 
ence, with thirty-two numbers to its credit. 
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By way of offering some recompense to the public^ the 
publisher of and Fewzat decided to resume piibhca- 

tlonj changing the forraer^s name to { New 

Life**) and placing it under the direction of Hashim bey 
Vezirofi a former pedagogue^ contributor to KaspU and 
/rskad^ and brother-in-law of Ahmed bey* a man of 
energy and tenacity, though extremely ambitious. He had 
left Irshad in consequence of a difference of opinion with 
his brother-in-law, and the publisher of had 

no wish to leave Ahmed bey alone m the field of 

glory/* ^ j 

The new journal adopted an attitude of exa^geratra 
traditionalism due on the one hand to the mentality of its 
publisher and those associated with him, and on the other 
to his desire for vengeance on /fsh^d^ “which had assumed 
leadership of the liberal and progressive Azeri youth 

movement- ^ 1 - j 

Under mature social conditions an attitude of this kind 

would not be regarded as a “ sin ” or a crime —Europe 
has furnished us with many an example to the contrary-^ 
but in a young society in process of formation, and especi¬ 
ally at a time when, in consequence of the Russian liberal 
movement, everything that was not liberal was considered 
" anti-social"—a newspaper, which, instead of encouraging 
its readers in the search of new social aspirations, ridiculed 
the rush towards liberalism, drawing a line between “old ” 
and young” Muhammadans, could not fail to call down 
the thunder of the latter on the head of its editor, Hashim 
bey, who was accused not only of defending retrograde and 
pedantic ideas, but of attempting to divide the Azeri 
people against itself and cause dissensions among the 

At the instigation of a few hotheads, the intellectuals and 
the “socializers “ declared a boycott against Hashim bey. 

These facts were scarcely of a nature to imbue the Azeri 
public, which was only just beginning to grow accustomed 
to the idea of the Press, with an enthusiasm for periodical 
organs. Tasa Heyat*5 circulation dropped to such an 
extent that its publisher, who was, nevertheless, a million- 
decided io terminate its c^eer. 

This took place in 1908, after 440 numbers had 

appeared. 

• • • • • 

Among the periodicals with a leaning towards the left 
which appeared in 1907 was the weekly Tekamul (“Per- 
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fcction ), edited by M. E, Rassoul zadc, contributor of 
Irskad. This journal was soon suspended by the authori¬ 
ties for extremist ideas,” and its place was taken by 
another organ of socialistic tendencies, which, however, 
only survived two numbers; its name was Yoldask (" Com¬ 
rade ”), and its editor was S. M. Efendief. 

• * # • • 

To return to Ahmed bey Agaef, A man of his boundless 
energy was not long in finding the means of resuscitating 
his paper, which began to appear four times a week at first, 
under the name of T atakki ('* Progress ”). The publishing 
expenses were defrayed by a company composed of Azeri 
intellectuals. The capital was divided into shares of 
75 roubles each, the largest subscriber being Besbir bey 
^hourbeyli^ with 500 shares, who was a relative of the 
former publisher of Irshad —a somewat picturesque dllet* 
tante, but capable of chivalrously spontaneous gestures. 

Ahmed bey succeeded in producing, though it was soon 
suspended by the authorities, a Russian edition of Pro- 
gresSf ^e cost of which was borne by a benevolent oil 
industria!i^st, Mutuza Mukhtarof, who subsequently com¬ 
mitted suicide in 1920, after having killed a number of 
Bolshevists in the act of requisitioning his house. 

But although Parakki^ so far as its editing was con¬ 
cerned, began to interest the public and gain new' 
adherents, both readers and contributors, the business side 
left much to be desired. Difficulties and misunderstand- 
mgs ^ of a financial nature speedily arose between the 
publishers and the management, with the result that several 
shareholders declined to advance any more money. 

The joumafs days seemed to be numbered when, thanks 
to fresh efforts on the part of Ahmed hey, the same M. 
Mukhtarof consented to make himself financially re¬ 
sponsible for the publishing side, In addition, he provided 
new offices, a new printing plant with up-to-date machinery, 
and placed one of his relatives in charge of the business 
mangements. In a word, everything w-as done to ensure 
its success. Its format was enlarged, and it appeared daily. 
M. Mukhtarof atone spent more than 40,000 roubles on the 
enterprise. 

Thanks to his aid, Tarakki speedily gained ground and 
began to exercise a considerable influence in Azeri circles, 
more especially as it had no serious rival. It also pene¬ 
trated abroad, notably into Persia, where the late Shah 
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Ahmed Mirza, then heir to the throne, was a subscriber. 
Among its contributors were the two Hajibeyli brothers and 
M. E, Rassou) zade; the latter, however, was not on the 
spot, but in Teheran, having been expelled from the 
Caucasus by the Russian Government. 

Notwithstanding all these efforts to make it a success, 
Tarakki was evidentiy bom under the unlucky star which 
had continually thwarted the stabilization and development 
of the Azeri Press. 

Just as everything seemed to be progressing satis¬ 
factorily, a fortuitous incident occurred which shattered 
the whole edifice that had been so laboriously erected. 
Ahmed bey, excitable and impulsive as he was, took offence 
one day in a club at something which, in view of the interest 
which he took in the progress of the Turkish revolution, 
decided him to leave his native land. He left Baku in 
1909 for Turkey, where, thanks to his intimacy with Ahmed 
Rza bey during their sojourn tn France, he was nominated 
to the post of inspector of schools in the district of 
Constantinople, In his spare moments he contributed 
articles both to the Turkish Press and to Tarakki and 
Kaspie. 

His departure was the object of much concern, not only 
to the intellectuals, but to the public in general of Azer¬ 
baijan, with the exception, possibly, of a few envious 
persons for whom Ahmed bey’s activities had become too 
vehement. But the disapjyearancc of one man, even of 
the importance of Ahmed bey, could not have a lasting 
influence on the normal progress of a national Press, Un¬ 
happily, the word “ normal ” in the conditions of con¬ 
temporary life and in the presence of a mentality far too 
narrow among certain elements of the local bourgeoisie 
could not be justified, On the other hand, in addition to 
this mentality must be counted the personal passions and 
ambitions of a certain section of the intellectuals. There 
resulted, in consequence, a social mataise which had un¬ 
fortunate repercussions on the national interests of the 
Azeri people. 

After Ahmed bey's departure, Torakki appeared under 
the direction of Uzeir bey Hajibeyli in c!o» collaboration 
with the present writer. 

• • • • • 

About this lime, at Baku towards the beginning of sqog, 
^ humorous journal ^enhtff made its appearance. 
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founded and edited by a doctor of the name of Abdul 
Khalik Akhuodof, belonging to the bourgeoisie of that 
town. 

After Taza Heyat W'as suspended, its editor, Hashim 
bey, a fairly energetic man, as we have said, and, above 
all, tenacious, found the means for starting in 1908, at 
Baku, another paper called Ittifag ("Alliance'*), which 
was run on a sort of co-operative basis, even the com¬ 
positors being unpaid, but having instead an interest in 
the concern. Notwithstanding its modest appearance, it 
was not badly got^ up, and its matter- bore the incisive 
mark of the combative spirit which characterised its editor’s 
personality. 

In one of its numbers appeared a short paragraph, one 
day, on the subject of religious instruction as practised in a 
certain school, where a master, so it was stated, developed 
the thesis before his pupils that the Prophet was only a 
simple shepherd, and the Koran a compilation made from 
books picked up in various Russian towns. The paragraph 
aroused considerable comment, and the Russian authorities 
were scandalised and perturbed. The mass of believers, 
for their part, without taking the trouble to perceive that it 
ivasonlya question of a detached piece of news, interpreted 
the paragraph in the direct sense as emanating from die 
newspaper itself. A regular tumult ensued, and a demon¬ 
stration was organized in front of litifag's offices, during 
the course of which the fanatical crowd, under the impulse 
of an act of provocation, called for the editor to be lynched. 
It tlien proceeded to the Governor's residence and de¬ 
manded the suspension of the paper, a request w'hich 
entirely suited the government's book. Thus the Governor 
received the deputation with marked cordiality and pro¬ 
mised to do justice to this manifestation of “public 
opinion," 

Ittifag was suspended and its editor requested to leave 
Baku, This incident dealt a mortal blow at the national 
Press of Azerbaijan, and, in the circumstances, TatakkVs 
existence was far from secure, especially as the intrigues 
of which fttifag was the object began to have a marked 
repercussion on the position of this sole national journal. 
Rumours were spread abroad, for instance, that the offend¬ 
ing paragraph had appeared first in Tarakki^ etc. 

All this finished by irritating its publisher, M. Mukh- 
tarof, to such a degree that he decided to cease publication. 

Thus TarakM came to an end in October, 1909. Its 
circulation had at one moment exceeded 3,500. 
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ZenbuT soon followed suit after twenty-eight numbers in 
all had appeared. 

# * * * "^^ 

This brings us to the end of the second period of the 
introduction of a national Press in Azerbaijan. 

There was a momentary pause of short duration, and a 
few months later new organs began to appear. 

We will deal with this phase in a subsequent article. 


WESTERN MUSIC AND RAG-RAGINIS 
By Miss Beni Tagore 

In this new era, wonderful progress has been made in all 
the branches of human knowledge. One can easily see 
that music has also its share in this awakening. It cannot, 
however, be gainsaid that music is not keeping pace with 
the other branches of knowledge in the general awakening, 
probably because of our clinging blindly to not a few 
century-old wrong notions regarding it. 

Of these notions, the outstanding one is thinking of 
music in territorial divisions. It has been the practice, even 
with many a thoughtful musician, to draw an imaginary 
broad line of demarcation dividing music into the Eastern 
and the Western varieties. Simultaneous harmony is 
generally accepted as the distinctive characteristic of 
Western music, and the rag-raginis embodied in melody as 
that of the music of the East. The natural effect of this 
erroneous notion has been to preclude the musicians, both 
Eastern and Western, from taking a broad and compre¬ 
hensive view of music and thus rightly understanding and 
appreciating the beauties inherent in it. We are, however, 
glad to see that both in the East and in the West efforts are 
being made to free music from sectarian narrowness and 
to take whatever is good from one another r the sonorous 
grandeur of harmony from the Western music and the 
melodious sweetness of rag-raginis from that of the East. 
I have no doubt, however, that before long the artificial 
line of territorial demarcation wilt disappear. 

There does not seem to be any reasonable ground for 
such a conception or, rather, a misconception. A little 
consideration will convince one that Indian melody and 
Western harmony are but the two wings upon w'hich music 
w'ill soar high on its w’ay to liberation, being simply two 
different ways or methods of expressing music. Like the 
law of attraction manifesting itself in two different ways in 
the waterfalls and in the solar attraction of the earth, music 
tries to express itself in two different aspects, either 
through melody unfolding the rag-raginis or through 
simultaneous harmony, according to the difference in time, 
place, and circumstances. 

Anyone who knows the A B C of Indian music is well 
aware that, according to the Indian musicians, a song or 
a musical piece rests on a distinctive rag or ragini, which 
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again expresses itself through its inherent characteristic 
tkatf or scale. A rag-raginf is visualized when its scale 
is made to blossom forth into fulness with the help of 
melody. The rag-ragini will thus appear to be the central 
point or the soul of music, and the scale its framework or 
outer body only. The analogy of a picture is perfectly 
applicable. In a picture of the mother-love, it is this love 
which should naturally be the centre or the soul of the 
picture. To give an outward expression to this central 
idea, a child in the motherly embrace of its mother or 
something like it should be painted as the framework or 
the outer body of that picture, no other details being 
essential to the expression of this idea. In the Oriental 
pictures like those of Jaipur, China, and other Eastern 
countries, an e^ort is more often than not made to bring 
out the central idea with the help only of those parts that 
are absolutely essential and indispensable. 

Similarly, in the sphere of music, to express a rag- 
ragini requires the unfoldment of its indwelling scale by 
giving the latter full play in its characteristic essentials. 
When the different forms of a scale obtained by a com¬ 
bination and permutation of its different notes in different 
octaves are correctly blended together, or when different 
concordant scales are properly combined, the hgure of a 
rag-ragini, pure or mixed, as the case may be, becomes 
visualized. In Indian music particular stress is laid on 
revealing the true form of a rag-ragini, pure or mixed, 
by especially amplifying separately or consecutively those 
notes in particular of its respective scale, pure or ml.xed, 
on which the character of the rag-ragini depends. In 
European music, however, importance is attached to 
picking out the concordant and related notes from a scale 
and to their joint and simultaneous unfoldment, of course 
in consonance with the entire scale, thus giving each com¬ 
ponent element its true value in relation to the whole and 
not of itself. Herein lies the chief difference between 
the music of the East and that of the West. As a result 
of this differentiation, rag-raginis and their best medium 
of expression, melody, have taken a deep and firm hold 
on Indian music, whereas Western music has developed 
mostly on the lines of simultaneous harmony. This, how¬ 
ever, does not warrant us to say either that the music of 
the East is altogether void of simultaneous harmony or 
that the music of the West is wholly divorced from the 
rag-raginis. 

I have already dealt at length on the existence of simul- 
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taneous harmony in Indian music in my article on the 
subject in the Asutiic Review (October, 1927). Com¬ 
bined harmony is discernible in the method of singing 
the hymns of the Sama Veda, The method of setting the 
strings of instruments like the Vin&^ Sitdrat and the prac¬ 
tice of producing combined harmonious sounds called 

/hankctr,'* give us undoubted proofs of there being an 
elementary form of simultaneous harmony in Indian 
music. The use of words like ** Slishta-Tantri-Swanam ” 
— i.e.i "combined notes of the Vini*^*—in ancient 
Sanskrit literature fully supports this view. All this 
proves that the stringed instruments of the East, with a 
few' exceptions, if any at all, were conceived with the 
playing of combined harmony kept in view directly or 
indirectly. We also get in the Kirtaa the Ram&yana- 
songs, etc., of India, something like the part-singing of 
the West, Part-singing is also in favour with the abori¬ 
ginal hill tribes of India like the Kols. Part-singing 
would not have been possible had there not been a sense 
of combined harmony in the singers. 

Let me reiterate my point that neither Eastern music is 
altogether void of combined harmony nor is Western 
music void of rag-raginis. To my mind, it is on account 
of the prevalence of the congregational spirit among the 
Western nations that combined harmony has attained a 
wide scope of development there. As, however, a con¬ 
gregation cannot altogether leave aside individualism, so 
rag-raginis cannot be altogether absent from a harmonized 
piece. The existence of rag-raginis even in the music of 
the West becomes at once apparent to us when we listen 
to musical pieces like Beethoven's “Sonata Paihetique" 
or Gounod's serenadas, or the bagpipe music of the 
Scottish Highlanders. Monsieur Pb, Sandr^ (Mus.Doc.) 
agreed with me in my view, at least so far as Chopin is 
concerned, when I lately discussed this matter with him. 
In fact, Chopin’s nocturnes are permeated with the spirit 
of different evening raginis like Puravt, ChMydnot, 
KMmbaj, etc. Songs like " Go where glory awai^ thee ” 
have such a distinct stamp of one or other ragini under¬ 
lying them, and their tunes are so like the Indian, that 
they have easily been adapted with success to Indian 
music. 

Although music is developed either on the lines of 

• Mnchhakatikam, the oldest drs^ extant, and sdd to have bcCT 
written at or shortly before the beginning of the ChristiaTi era. Raja 
Sir S. M, Tagore's (Dcx. Miis.j " Universal History of Music." 
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harmony or rag-raginis* it will be evident t^at a universal 
spirit is behind the music of all countries and of all 
classes. It is because of this universal spirit transcending 
all limits, territorial or otherwise, that a vein of similarity 
is traceable between the music of the Highlanders of 
Scotland and that of the hill tribes of India. The music 
of both the Highlanders and hill tribes easily places before 
our mind's eye a picture of the wilds, hills, glens, and 
dales. The vigour inherent in harmony is observed in the 
music of the hill people of both countries, although they 
are thousands of miles apart and are separated from one 
another by mountains, deserts, and oceans. Because of 
this universal spirit, we find also a similarity between the 
music of the southern plains of Europe^ like Italy and 
that of the Ganges*washed verdant plains of Bengal, 
In the music of both countries is observed a predominance 
of rag-raginis with a touch of the sad and soft languor 
of the South on the one hand and that of the bright efful¬ 
gence of the radiant sun on the other. It is because of 
this universal basis that the compositions of the Italian 
musician Rossini approach so near to melodial composi¬ 
tions of the musicians of the East. It is not surprising 
that there should be this universal spirit underlying all 
music, as it is a divine gift to humanity, 

A few instances may perhaps be cited here testifying 
very cogently to the existence of this universal basis. 
The seven principal notes form, as it were, the foundation 
of all music. Eastern or Western, The modes of ex¬ 
pression in music—-the spirit of morning, light (or evening, 
darkness)—run on very similar lines, both in the East and 
in the West. It will be interesting to see what the well- 
known musician Mons. Ph. Sandrd says on this point: 
" Take a piece written in C major modulating to C ? major. 
You will obtain an effect of more and more light 
{iumihre)r as a progressing sunrise; and go from C major 
to Dp, you will obtain an effect of darkness—of something 
'going to sleep,’ of sunset." In fact, the similarity in 
the modes of expression is so marked that, when I heard 
the Morning Hymn played on the gramophone without 
knowing it to be so, it automatically suggested to me the 
morning sun rising rythmically in all its splendour. 
Similarly, 1 have heard many a European musician ex¬ 
press, on hearing the morning rag-raginis of India like 
the Rag Bhairo or the Ragini Bhairabi, that they sug¬ 
gested to them at once the idea of morn. Again, the 
evening rag-raginis of the East such as the Puravi, 
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Imankalyan, Behag, and the nocturnes of the West, can¬ 
not but suggest the sad and soft spirit of the still night, 
and are sure to carry the audience along in a stream of 
nocturnal impressions. 

It is but natural that the songs composed in the dead 
of night or meant to convey the picture of night to us 
should have an impress of the deep solemnity of night; 
and that those composed in the morning under the bright 
sun, or those composed with a view to conveying that idea 
to our mind, should have an impress in them of the 
brightness of the morning. In this connection, the well- 
known story of Tansen, the famous musician of Akbar 
the Great, as related by Lord Ronaldshay in his *' Heart 
of Arjavarta,” may bear repetition here: “Tansen was 
commanded by the king to sing a night-raga at high noon. 
In Indian music, different ragas are, as is well known, 
associated with different periods of the day, and are in¬ 
tended to awaken appropriate emotions accordingly. 
Obedient to the Imperial command, yet contrary to all 
the laws of custom and tradition, Tansen sang a night- 
raga when the sun blazed overhead. As he did so, so 
the story goes, darkness covered the land as far as his 
voice reached. That is, night became a tangible, visible 
experience through the suggestive pow-er of the melody.*' 
In support of what we have said, let me also quote what 
a writer has said recently in the Calcutta Statesniafi re¬ 
garding the compositions of the famous Western musician 
Debussy: It is almost impossible for a sensitive per¬ 

former to play ' La Lune Descend ’ (The Setting Moon) 
on a bright sunny morning, so closely have his pieces 
surrounded themselves with their own appropriate times 
and seasons.** Margaret Cousins (Mus.Bac,) aptly calls 
it “ the pathway of aesthetic correspondences between East 
and West.** Man is man, after all, a!) over the world, 
and the music implanted by Divinity in the heart of every 
man stands on the same fundamental basis. Music, there¬ 
fore, of all climes and times stands fundamentally on one 
common basis, notwithstanding all the difference in the 
w*ays or methods of expressing it. 

The existence of the universal basis of music is again 
proved by one nation being able to perceive the expres¬ 
sions of pleasure or sonow in the music of nations other 
than their ow'n. Indeed, a strong similarity is very often 
discernible, even in the style of expression when tunes of 
gladness or sorrow are composed, in the East or in the 
West. Every musician of the West knows full well that 
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Beethoven has tried to express deep sorrow m his Sonata 
Patbetlque,'* and has used the most suitable style tor the 
same. You hear the piece played and your heart melts 
into tears of sorrow. The whole spirit, ho«;ever, of the 
piece finds expression in the first few bars. The 
correspondence of these bare to the ragini Pilu-Baroan, 
even to the mode of expression, struck iiie_when I p aye 
a sons—“To whom. O to whom shall 1 unburden my 
hearth sorrow but to Thee composed m that ragini by 
my father, Rev, Ksbitindra Nath Tagore, It is obvious 
that the words of the song are expressive of sorrow ^ 
every Indian musician knows well that ^e ragim r i u- 
Barofin itself is more expressive of sorrow than ot picture. 
Now. both the sonata and the song press home the idea ot 
pathos with greater and greater intensity until the chm^ 
is reached, after which the tension is gradually relaxed. 
Thus the main difference in the music of the East and of 
the West seems to be, as I have said above, that, m the 
East, the rag-ragini or the essential spirit of a tune is made 
to unfold itself more fully by riving prominence to each 
individual note of the respective scale; whereas m the 
West predominance is given to harmony, the outer pen- 
phery of music, by allowing more than one concordant note 
to unfold themselves simultaneously, and thus, m many 
cases, keeping the spirit in the background, but in no case 
is raff-ragini, the root-basis of music, left out altogether. 

In harmonized music we realize unity in diversity, while 
in rag-raginis it is unity alone that reigns supr^e. As in 
nature unity is the binding link in the midst of variety, so 
in harmonized music it is the underlying rag-ragim that 
holds the whole thing together, in fact, no harmonized 
piece can stand alone except on a rag-ragim, pure or 
mixed. When one or more notes of the scale of a rag- 
raffitii are amplified with chords^ etc., on the Western lines, 
we get the rag-ragini harmonized—the Eastern music is 
transformed into Western music. On the other hand, 
when the essence of a harmonized piece of music is ex¬ 
tracted, we at once get a rag-ragim, pure or mixed, under¬ 
lying the same. A rag-ragini is. as it were, the njantm or 
the enunciated principle of music, 

its direct and correct interpretation and harmony its elabor¬ 
ate commentary. The scale that helps m the unfo dment 
of a rag-ragini; with the melody depending upon it, vs so 
closely related to harmony that illustnous Western must- 
cians like Beethoven and Chopin^ m their efforts 
prove harmony, which was their chief aim. could not help 
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developing, though unconsciously, the melody suggestive 
of the rag-raginis which underlay their harmonbed coin- 
positions. 

It is the musiciao'sages of India who, through intensive 
application and deep meditation, perceived the rag-raginis 
as the underlying soul of all music, and they made a 
special gift of it to the world. In consequence, they de¬ 
voted themselves whole-heartedly to finding out the ways 
and means of expressing rag-raginis as fully as possible. 
They seern to have considered simultaneous harmony as 
the outer rind of music, and did not therefore bestow much 
attention on it for its development; whereas the musicians 
of the West applied themselves more to the development 
of simultaneous harmony, the external side of music.* 

From what has been said above, we come to this inevit¬ 
able conclusion, that neither is harmony, the outer drapery 
of the universal music, the monopoly of the West, nor are 
the rag-raginis, the universal truths underlying all music 
and written in indelible characters in the heart of every 
man, as expressed through the melodial scales, the 
monopoly of the East. We do not admit that the intro¬ 
duction of simultaneous harmony into Indian music will 
cause it to lose its special characteristics and thus deal it 
its death-blow, nor do we admit that an application to a 
larger extent of rag-raginis to the music of the West will 
necessarily destroy it, as is supposed by some, and relegate 
it to a tiling of the past. It may not be out of place here 
to mention that when I played Beethoven^s " Romance 
in G ” on the violin with its accompaniment on the piano, 
it was highly appreciated by the Indian audience. Again, 
when Chopin's nocturnes were played by me on the piano, 
it also received a ready response in the heart of the Indians. 
On the other band, ragini Jhinjhit-Khambaj, as harmon¬ 
ized by me on Western lines, when performed before a 
mixed gathering of Indians and Huropeans, was very well 
received by both the sections of the audience. 

In these days of general awakening, it behoves us to 
extend our right hand of fellowship to each other and to 
effect union, even in matters musical, between the East 
and the West. To effect a real improvement in music re¬ 
quires a wider application of rag-raginis to the Western 
music on the one hand, and greater opportunities being 
given, on the other, of introducing into the music of the 
East simultaneous harmony on Western lines, 

.* ^P- Aiialic Reviettf, October, Indian Music and 

Simultaneous Harmony." 
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Like mathematical truths, aniversal musical truths 
transcend all time, space, and circumstances. There is 
therefore nothing to be ashamed of if 
ideas is effected and a sympathetic policy )s 

adopted in music betw'een the East and the U est. ^ 

M. Ducoudray has been giving recently a senes ot 
lectures in Paris on the subject, which have attracted much 
interest. We are at one with him m what he sa^ m this 
matter, and we cannot do better than quote him. He says. 

'■ We hope to have shown how much fecundity there is in 
the application of harmony to the Eastern scales. W^tem 
polyphonic music, hitherto confined to the use of two 
modes, may by this means escape from ite long reclusion, 
and the fruit of this deliverance may be to furnish re¬ 
sources of expression altogether new and colours which 
hitherto have been unknown to the palette of the 

me conclude by saying that it will be evident to 
anyone who has delved deep into the spirit of 
rag-raginis and harmony are not antagonistic by 
but are, as it were, complementary to one another. They 
are but two different ways of expressing music that 
been instilled into the hearts of men by God, Once this 
is clearly understood and the universality of music is per¬ 
ceived. it will neither be difficult to embellish the Indian 
rag-raginis with a little of the Western harmony nor to 
interweave a little more of the Indian rag-ragims into the 
harmony of the West. In this new era of worldwide 
international relationship and intermixing, when old 
oaditions and new ideas meet at every Mint and give birth 
to results unthought of before, it would not be wise for 
anyone to put obstacles in the way of muon between the 
E^t and the West through music. Let harmony of the 
West and rag-raginis of the East unite and intermingle, 
and thus open out a newer and broader road to higher 

music, 

• “Philosophy of Music." by William Pole, Mus.Doc. 

(Oxon-J. 
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THE ARTISTIC POSSIBILITIES OF 
LITERARY CHINESE—II 

{Continuedfrom Jantmry Jssue) 

Bv Professor G. MAROULifes 

{£eeturtr at (hi Etvlf dej Lai^gues Orientates Vitiantes, EsHs} 

I WILL now recapitLilate all the elements we pointed out 
to make a short r&umd of what may be called the artistic 
equalities of Chinese literary language. The distinct 
qualities given to it by its peculiarities are the following : 
richness of vocabulary, precise and capable of endless 
increase, excelling in description, both abstract and concrete, 
by its preciseness and the independent value of the words; 
rhythmic and parallel effects of structure, often reducing 
syntactic structure to a mere ornamental element; visual 
literary effects, allowed by ideographical wTtting, rendering 
most subtle and complex allusions and thoughts; a vast 
repertory of quotations, allusions, and historical examples. 
Having such qualities, Chinese literature is naturally 
mher descriptive than narrative. Nature has a still more 
important place than in Europe ; love-stories, on the con¬ 
trary, that form the immense majority of Western poetry 
and even prose, are not so highly regarded in China. The 
cause must not be merely moral; it is one more consequence 
of the analytic and generalizing, impersonal spirit of Chinese 
literature, ^ready noted above, Chinese authors do not use 
the direct expression, as being often brutal—they analyze 
the feeling and the state of minds | while Western authors 
narrate exterior effects, Chinese analyze interior causes and 
note successive psychological aspects. The soul of a 
Chinese is poetic, almost romantic. But the expression, 
using the most perfect instrument of literary Chinese, is 
purified and condensed ; by the notation of a few essential 
details it brings the particular case to the level of an all- 
numan and not merely occasional and personal feeling, 
hus, while the Chinese soul is romantic, yet of all 
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Western literary forms, romanticism, with its vehement 
movement and insistent emphasizing of personality, is the 
remotest from the Chinese, Naturalism, too, is not very 
much nearer to them. On the contrary, classical ^try, 
didactic and miscellaneous works of the ancient times, literary 
productions of the Middle Ages, and, lastly, some of the 
tendencies of the sixteenth century, come often verj' near to 
Chinese forms and ways of expression. Certain tendencies 
of modern literature do the same, but often intent tonally. 

I have now, within the limits of my ca{^chies, exhausted 
my task, giving a rapid list of the peculiarities of literary 
Chinese and explaining them by the particular qualities of 
the language. All the time 1 was making a parallel between 
Chinese and Western, monosyllabic and polysyllabic 
technique, and emphasized all the elements characterizing 
each of the two groups. The impression doubtless is that 
the two groups of literature are as far from each other as 
can be, that there can scarcely be any common interest, 
This would be, needless to say, far too quick and super¬ 
ficial a conclusion. Let us remember what was said in the 
very beginning of this paper; I wished to show the 
differences between Western and Chinese literature, Md 
thus based my whole comparison on the differentiating 
elements of the language, peculiar to every literature. No 
wonder the differences appeared essential and numerous, 
affecting the whole structure of the works. But should 
this be a sufficient reason to neglect Chinese literature as 
Europeans do ? Certainly not. 

Considering literary evolution, not from the point of 
view of its Interior unity, but of its exterior variety, we may 
say that every literature contains all tendencies, however 
opposed to each other they may be ; there are Western 
authors seeking conciseness and abstraction, and there are 
Chinese narrators—though the former often suffer from the 
incompatibility of the language with this tendency, and the 
latter appear in China in a period when literature is either 
not yet formed or already showing the first signs of decay. 
But the fact is. that differentiations do not alter the essential 
problems of human thought and feeling, which are the same 
all over the earth. Thus, peculiarities of Chioe^ artistic 
method of thought and feeling are not essential differences 
but differences of conceiving the same problems. There can 
be no incompatibility of minds, there are only new and 
different views of problems, and this is the more inter¬ 
esting. 

I should like, after this theoretical analysis, to give a few 
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examples takea from both Chinese and Western literature, 
to show how very alike they can be in their form and even 
expression, and yet what differences may be observed. As 
the differentiation belongs to the language, while the 
similarity belongs to the thought, I have preferred to take 
examples of the latter, still showing in every case, behind 
the exterior likeness, differences of conception, I take the 
examples at random, as ( encountered them among many 
similar ones while reading, merely to show that, generally 
speaking, all human literatures have points of similarity, 
and that differences due to the characteristics of languages do 
not impede that similarity. 1 preferred not to take modem 
Chinese productions, to avoid any suspicion of imitation. 

Here are, first, two descriptions of autumn landscapes : 

"The dew ta icy at dawo. It is sutumn- Everything i» melancholy, 
quiet, limpid Clouds, like swans^ arc floating in the sky." 

“ What is the aspect of autumn ? Mist is gathering and clouds are floating 
away. The air is pure and clear, the sky seems higher, and the light is limpid ” 

The elements noted in these two pictures are identical \ 
they seem to be taken in the same climate at the same 
season. Yet I translate the first from Russian and the 
second from Chinese; the first piece was written in 
Northern Russia and the second in Central China, the 
first in the twentieth, the second in the eleventh century. 
The Russian text is that of M, Remisoff, one of the best 
contemporary Russian authors; he was very much aston- 
ished when 1 told him 1 intended to make the above 
^rallel, as he had never read any Chinese literary work- 
The second piece was written by the great writer, poet, 
and statesman, Ou-yang Sion. In that very simple 
example of artistic production, a pure and impersonal 
description, we can register only similarity ; the author’s 
point of view is nut shown. 

Now let us proceed further. As we have had descriptions 
of autumn, here are two more, unveiling the symbolism of 
the landscape : 

" A year has three hundred and sixty-five days i wind and frost, like 
sword-points, are restlessly pricking us. Beauty's charni and freshness last 
tiut little \ there comes a when they vanish and no one can get them 
back again.” 

“A day passes— aoDiher —unsafe and vague as ships under tfac wind. 
Here have 1 seen shades and flowers, water and grass. . . . Now all 
is sik'tit and quiet.” 

Those variations on the iherne of autumn seem very 
close in their inspiration. Yet I translate the first from 
the Chinese text of Ts'ao Hs'ue-chtn of the seventeenth 
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century, and the second from the Portuguese text of 
Francisco Sa de Miranda, sixteenth century. And. as it is 
more than a bare statement, we can easily find character* 
istic differences in the ending of the two poems. 

Here are the last verses of the Portuguese sonnet: 

[ had still other causes of griet But though everything can be 
renewed, that alone is without letnedy." 

This explains the whole poem as lyrical allegory of love ; 
the author reduces nature to the state of a picture of his 
personal feelings. 

Here is the end of the Chinese poem, fairly long, 
inserted in a novel, both conditions which may have 
allowed it to display strong personal feeling : 

**Sonia day the spring is over, rosy Jaccs become old. Then dowers 
fade, young girls die* . * - They never knew each other/’ 

The conclusion is generalizing; from the particular case 
of the young girl to whom the whole poem is ascribed the 
author comes to a consideration of the brevity of youth and 
its charms, 

The vanity of life is a subject that poets like to develop, 
U naturally brings out the brevity of life. Here is an 
illustration: 

*' His batlte ships covered a thousand miles, bis banners hid the sky. 
He was a hero of the time, and yet, where is he now ? But where are the 
saint ajiostles, where the noble kings of Frarice? So much the wind 
blows away." 

This is not, as it seems to be, one single poem, The 
beginning is translated from the Chinese text of Su Shi, 
eleventh century; the end, starting with the W'ords “ But 
where,etc., is translated from the French of Francois 
Villon, fifteenth century. Once more the ending of the 
two poems shows clearly the difference of conception, 
though the passages taken are strikingly similar. 

The French author makes a long list of famous people 
of the past, and comes to the conclusion : “ So much the 
wind blows away." He lakes the personal point of view 
and deplores the complete disappearance of everything. In 
the Chinese text the author says to a friend who makes 

analogous observations ; 1 'tl- 

“ Do you know the water and the moon. This water, 
that flows away, is never gone: that moon, now full, now 
decreasing, in fact never changes, If we consider every¬ 
thing from the point of view of that which changes, then 
heaven and earth will vanish in a second. But if we 
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consider everything from the point of view of that which 
does not change, then all beings and ourselves are endless j 
what else could we wish ?” 

That is the difference between personal Western philo* 
sophy and impersonal Chinese conceptions. 

The idea^ of brevity of life naturally brings forth the idea 
of the vanity of human deeds. Here are two striking 
pictures of it: 


1 met a ti^vellei from an antique land 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 

Stand in the desert. . . . Near them, on the sand. 

Half stink, a shattered visage Hes, whose frown* 

And wrinkled Hp, and sneer of cold command. 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
VVhjch yet survive, aiamped od these lifeless tt iTnfp i, 

The hand that mocked them, and the heart that fed: 

And on the pedestal these words appear: 

My name is Ozymandtis, Kihg qf Kings j 
Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair. 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, bO'Uadless and bare. 

The lone and level sands stretch far array,” 

“ In ancient times the king of Liang was rich and magnihcenL hlany 
a man of valour came to bis court. But a thousand years rolled indolently 
hy, and this high terrace is now the only survival of the past. Silent and 
deserted, it is invaded by autumnal herbs, and mournful winds blow there 
from a thousand miles afar." 


The first poem, of course, is written by Shelley, the 
second by Kao Shi, eighth century. Here, too, under 
the striking analog of the development, we note the same 
characteristic differences between Western and Chinese 
mentality: the English poet shows the vanity of personal 
effort, of the glorification of individuals ; the Chinese poet 
shows the brevity of human life, the instability of human 
works. One fact is characteristic of both mentalities; 
Shelley giv*is the name of the king, who for him is 
rather a fictitious person ; Kao Shi does not give the name 
of the King of Liang, though he was a well-known 
historical person. 

If we coniie to more exclusively lyrical poems, in the 
Occidental meaning of the word, we can as easily find the 
s^e analogy in their work, and yet the same characteristic 
difference of the author’s point of view. 

Here is one of the most frequently treated subjects— 
parting lovers: 


nni® tnuch bve for cadi other, but it seemed to us wc had none. 

parted we saw we could laugh no tnoie We did 
not cryp we did not sigh; lears and sobs caEnc later/* 
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Once more, this is not one single poem. The beginning 
of it is Chinese, the end German (Heine, nineteenth 
century). And, though the two fragments seem perfectly 
homogeneous, it is sufficient to consider the end of the 
Chinese poem and the beginning of the German one to 
see the usual differences. 

The end of the Chinese poem says: 

“The candle, though wiihout reeling, pities our parting and aheds tears 
for tis up to the dawD.^^ 

This gives the only concrete detail of the parting, char¬ 
acteristic for the whole scene, giving at once the whole 
picture. At the same time it is of an exquisite sentimental 
delicacy; the poet says nothing about the lovers’ tears, he 
says only they can laugh no more, yet things themselves 
are crying over them. 

Now the beginning of the German poem : 

*■ \Mien liro persons ate parting, they stretch thdr arms, they start to 
cry and sob continuously."' 

This gives a very general picture of parting in its most 
common aspect, and thus emphasizes the strictly personal 
character of the parting described in the end, as something 
quite individual. 

These examples, as can be seen, might be continued 
indefinitely. I shall give but one more, in which the 
similitudes and differences are particularly well seen. Here 
are two poems in which a married woman is supposed to 
refuse gifts from a man whom she still likes. 

The first says; 

"Though youf jewels arc os beautiful na you »y, you caoie in an 
impfoper moment to show them, 1 should have loved to see their splendid 
display if you had come earlier, hut you came late. What would people say 
of me, marned, and expecting the arrival of niy noble husband, if i was not 
grieved, but pleasantly surprised at the sight of this heirt of dumonds? 
Take your diamonds back, although I know that, losing them, 1 lose a 
beautiful and lasting light, equal to the sun himself. Do not complain oi 
fiOTC lempei'i accuse vomw^lfT come ythtn the tioie Ls parsed p 

Xn^r^mst^ces are 00 more favoumble." 


The second says: 

" You know I have a husband, and yet you offer me two shining^ pearls. 
I pitied your anxiety and fixed them on my rrf st k dress. The high 
ruvilion^ of my home are close to ibe Irriperiali husbafid is Ofi 

dm in the Emperor^s palace. I knoitf that the feelings of your h^rt are 
as pure as the s^n and the moon, byt you will undersUinrl that 1 must 
serve my husband, to whom my faith is given for life and deaih. I give 
you back your shining pearU, but two tears are ^o^y falling. Why did 
we oot meet at the time when 1 was not yet mamed r 
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It is difficult indeed to obtain more perfect analogy. 
But the circuinstances of the composition of the texts reveal 
their deep differentiation, J translated the first of them 
from a play of Pedro Calderon de la Barca, "A secreto 
agravio secreta venganza,” seventeenih century. The plot 
shows us how, after this refusal, the woman stiil secretly 
meets the man who courts her, and finally both perish by 
the h^nd of the jealous husband. The whoie story ts an 
action* As to_the second poem, 1 translated it from the 
Chinese text of Chang Chi| ninth century, and the commeD- 
tatora explain it as an allegory. Chang Chi was on imperial 
service when a mighty rebel-chief solicited him to join his 
rarty: in this p^ui. though flattering the mighty rebel, 
Chang Lhi explains he is bound to be faithful to the 
Ernperor. Never. I think, two poems as close as these in 
their form and meaning were inspired by more diflerent 
intentions, 

1 can now close my list of examples. It is sufficient to 
have taken them from Russian. English, German, French, 
bpanish, and Portuguese literatures, from the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries to show 
that constant analogies may be found between Western and 
Chinese literature, and the differences being permanent 
and gr^at ncycnheless do not indicate incompatibility of 
minds, or the impossibility of mutual study and translation, 
but, on the contmry, make this study the more interesting 
and useful, showing a different mentality, a different way of 

thought, due, as we saw, to the differences m the principles 
of the languages. 
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INDIA 

Ljrt Oi' Savaji Rao III., MAUAitAjA of Bajioda. By Stanley Rice. 

Two toIs. {Oxford Urdvadty Prts$.) Price 31 s. 6 d. net. 

{Rewnued by L. F, Rubhbhook. Wiliiams.) 

Mr. Stanley Rice is miich to be congratiilated upon these two handwtne 
votumes. He has. indeed, accooipHshed far more than the mere biography 
of St remarkable individual, distinguished alike as a man and as a ruler. 
He has thrown a clear light upon the life and working of an important 
Indian State. In tracing the life of the Maharaja of Bared a. he suc¬ 
ceeds in familiariiing us with Baroda itself. Perhaps from on* point of 
view it is fair to say that these two volumes contain more about Baroda 
than of Sir Sayaji Rao. Possibly it was som* subconsdous realiaadon 
of this fart which induced Mr. Stanley Rke to capend so much space 
upon the travel notes accumulated by the Maharaja in the course of 
his various vidta to Europe. To shorten the account of these vari<™ 
journeys would unquestionably have helped to preserve th* artistic unity 
of the whole boot j and yet it cannot be denied that the extrarts from 
the Maharaja's diaries, containing as they do his own shrewd observations 
upon men and things, assist in some degree to bring his character and 
personality vividly before the foader. 

Almost from the rim* of his accession, the present .Maharaja has been 
an impressive figure. He has devoted his life unsparingly to the service 
of his State and of his people> and, as Mr. Rice clearly shows, ^the 
common charge of " absmtedsm " finds its origin in the Maharaja's 
constant, and indeed pathetic, quest of physical health. As Sir Sayaji 
Rao himself frankly said, there has been no room in his life for relaM* 
tion; and he feels that if he could live his life again, he would rectify 
the mistake. Vet the progress which Baroda has made under his rule is 
eloquent testimony to the practical advantags which his people have 
derived from their Prince’s aiaioiw and careworn days. Viewed fre^ 
the Western standpoint, the efficiency of the administration suffers in 
smue degree in Baroda. as in many other States, from over centra I imtiwi. 
Yet, as anvonc who has worked in a State can testify, there are so many 
things whidi can only be done by the ruler himself. There is thia 
aomething far stronger than a mere personal habit of mind behind the 
Maharaja's meticulous control over the details of administration; airf 
Mr, Stanley Rice might perhaps have emphasised that even more clearly 

Mr. Rice’s book abounds in quotable passages; hut he is perhaps at 
his bmt in his judidous summing-up of the general nature of government 
in Baroda ■ ” His Highness has been on the whole very well served, but 
his desire-^ very natural desire-to perfect the work of his life impeis 
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him to warn, to exbortj to poTot out irhat is wrong, to suggest netnedies 
for the future. The reputiUtion for good government which Baroda has 
enjoyed during many a long year is a subject of legldmate pride not only 
to the Maharaja but to all his Officers. A gard«Mr cannot woric without 
toolSp an architect cannot build without bricks. If it ts to His Highness^fi 
credit that he has led Baroda for fifty years alMg the right path^ it is to 
the credit of his Officers that they have responded so generously to his 
inspirations. The Maharaja is feared because he is an electing and 
severe master; in times of irritation^ if the truth bt told, apt to be 
capricious; but the Maharaja is also loved because he is kind and con- 
sideratCp because his people know that he has worked for them ihioughout 
his long reign h The Jove transcends the fear. His Officers have carried 
out hiS orders tO the best of their ability^ not grudgingly because they 
are orders^ but loyally and hardly because they are good orders^ In 
moments of depression His Highness may have felt that he is a Icnety 
man slaving for the good of his people in an atmosphere of Indifferenoe 
and incompetence, but when the ^ouds have disappeared^ bis better self 
has reasserted itself, and he knows that it is not so. Black sheep there 
are in the flockp and black shtep in such Hocks there always will be. 
Many an Officer—not excepting the highe^t—has done marLy a foolish 
thing I the administration is not perfeetp and never will bCj since a rcalued 
ideal ceases to he an ideal. It would be easy, if it were not ungenerous, 
to point to defects—defects of detailt defects of execution,, defects of 
outtookp defects ev^n of orgamzation, since w^e do not all think alike. 
Great as has been the Maharaja's actdevenient, lofty as are his ideals, 
that which most redounds to his credit is that he has h^n able to surmount 
ohstaclcs, to carry his |>eople along with him, and to instiJ into his 
Officers that loyalty of affection which grow ei^'cr more and more into the 
perfect cthoperarion on whidi he has set bis heart.” 

The judicial totiCp so plainly exhibited by the author in this extract, is 
among the most remarkable features of the whole book. It is particularly 
noteworthy in Mr. Rke*s examination of the difficulties confronting the 
relationship between a progressive State Like Baroda and the Paramount 
Power. Mr. Rice hag obviously tindergone an experience not unusual 
with retired Government offtciale who have entered the service of an 
Indian State. He has passed through the stages of incredulity and 
amazement p and has arrived at the rcaliiarion that many of the actions 
of the Paramount Power^ although admittedly inspired by the best of 
motives, take far too little aocount of the constitutional rights p to say 
nothing of the legitimate scnsibiliprsp of many an Indian State. The 
story of the relations of Baroda with the Faramount Power during the 
long rdgn of the present Maharaja is not on the whole a record of which 
an Englishman can be proud. The Maharaja admittedly was ** a bonny 
fighter fully disposed to stand upon his rights. But a stricter regard 
for these rights, and a more gentfous estimatian of the wonderful work 
which the Maharaja wag fSoIng^ would have saved many a painfu] incident- 
Mr. Rtt:e*^s book b most heartily to be commended. It deserves to be 
read and to be pondered by all who are interested in India in general. 
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while its importajxe carmot be overesdinated to lhat mcreaMiig body of 
opinion which has ewe to reatiie the immertsity of the part which the 
Indian States play in the political cosupoation of India- I pcjsonally 
hope that it will bt found possible to itipiibluh these volumes later in a 
cheaper edition^ 

Papers on Indian States DcTELOFsreNt^ {East and Ifd^} 

55. net. 

{Rtmemd Sir Pmup Dawson, m.f.) 

India has an area nearly equal to two-thirds that of the United States 
of America and a population two and a half times os greats Its history 
reaches into the dimmest antiquityt and it is the cradle of our civiliradoii 
and the greatest jewel in our Imperial ctowh. The future of our great 
Empire is Intimately linked up with that of India; and any derisions 
which the Government may take as the result of the Eound Table Con¬ 
ference, and whichj to be really effective^ moat have the wholehearted 
support of all parties in the State, will have a momentoiis mJucnce on 
our destinies. Either it will be the first step in the closer linking up of 
all the various parts of our world-wide Empire into one econmnic uniti 
self-contained and self-suppqrtingp united for reasons of mutual interest 
and co-operating for the benefit of all| or it will be the first step in the 
dissolution of the British Empire. 

No on* doubts that the times are rapidly changing owing to (be 
development of the metheds of oommuiiication, the more general penetra¬ 
tion of medem ideas, th* growth of education^ and the rapid transfer of 
news by the FresS^ by wireless, the cinema and the talkiesj all of whkh 
have transformed th* conditions which existed at the end of last century, 
and new methods must be adopted to cop* with the new conditions which 
have been created. 

To enable any oDnstitutional Governments to carry out satbfactarily 
and successfully its task, it must have the support of public opinion> and 
it Is therefore of the utmost Importance that public opinion should tw 
well informed if its decisiotis arc to be of benefit to the country, 

India, and the past and present glories of that country, the great 
deeds our ancestors have performed there, the blood and treasure we 
have fpent there^^ and the importance of securing the goodwill of the 
people of that great country, are generally grasped by all; but more 
detailed knowledge Is necessary before any opinion can be expressed as 
ro proposals which th* Go%^emment may place before the country os a 
result of the Round Table Conference. 

Here it is that " Papers on Indian States Dmelopment come to the 
assistance of the public by enabling them to secure unbiassed and useftd 
information, both from an historicali adruinistrarive and econonuc point 
of view. How many people realiie the iraportanee of the Indian 
States.^’ which are not part of British Irtdia, but practicalty independent 
States bound to us by their being alliest their rulers willing scrvoxils 
of the King'Emperor? And Sir Gilbert Vyle justly draws attcfitk® in 
the preface to this so little appreciated and most important factor. 

VOU XX%^1I. ^ E 
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Th 6 first Paper of the set gives an admirable survey of our past and 
present relatioiis witb tbe Sovereign Indian Statesi tlie status oi which 
nas clearly indicated in the prociamatioci of Queen Victoria whan she 
becanw Empress of tndia^ in which she acknowledged the independenee 
of the native States and said : We shall respect the rightii dignity and 
Itonour of native Princes as our own " ; and in whkh the native Slates 
ivere recognized as constituting a permanent element in the polilical com¬ 
position of India. When we consider that the native States represent 
roughly one-third Of the area and well over one-third of the total 
population of the whole of Indht ^ get some idea of their importance— 
a fact which in the past has not been generally understood by the man 
in the street 

So far back as tS^o^ imnicdiatcly aftET the Mutiny, Lord Canning 
{Kiinted out the importance of satisfying the nati^'e rulers that thdr 
indei^cndence was safe and that there was no id^ of ever trying to con¬ 
vert thdr country into British territory* In the pastp Lord Canning's 
fldrnonition has not always been observ^, and the British administration 
I0 Queen Victoria deploring the manner in which English political Officers 
frequently treated many of the native Princes* 

King Edward VII. whiai, as Frinc^ of Wales, he visited India mote 
in Queen Vitioria deploring the manner in which English political ORkets 
frequently treated many of the native Princes. 

t^rd Lytton in 1^77 pointed out the importance that to hold India It 
was essential to secure the loyalty and goodwill of the Indian Princes. 
The whole position of the native States, and their importance in dealing 
w'ith the Indian problem, is clearly set out In the hrat article of the 
pamphlet and well worthy of careful study* Mr^ Ruahbroot WilliamSn 
lU author, has rendered a great service in the manner in which he has 
dealt with this inlcfestlng and vital part of the subject. 

The following chapters deal fully and thoroughly with econcmiic 
resources of four of the native States—Mysore, Kashmert, Gwalior, and 
Travancore. They give most useful and valuable information and show 
bow thoroughly native Slates are not only taking stock of th«r resources, 
but also show their variety and the modem methods which ore being 
adopted to preserve and eoonofnically exploit them. They contain oocn- 
|ilcte and valuable statistics which enable one to gain a very dear idea of 
the vast resources of the native States, and show bow greatly these have 
benefited from Ihe knowledge which we have been able to put at thdr 
disposal. 

in the last chapter Mr. John do La Vaiette's eipertenoe of the East 
has enabled hiui ta present a very valuable picture of the gnomic 
possibilities of the native States. He gives smne very interesting com- 
parisons between the relations of the native Stales and those which fiiisted 
between the States which comprised Imperial Germany, and also draws 
a parallel between the Indian States and the South Amcricari Republics^ 

He points cnit the netd of the native States securing British assi^ance 
ftud coHiperatiqii m thdr economic and political devetopment, and that 
this can be given without in any way hampering the reasonable fulfilment 
of Katiotial aspiiattons. 
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European enthusiasts often overreach themselves in their attempt to 
confer upon the Indian people what they consider to be the bl«sings of 
industmlued WesternUm. 

On dte other hand, if native traditions and customs arc rated at their 
proper value and the natural aptitude of the native rulers to adopt foreign 
modes and borrow from alien civilization arc taken advantage of, grat 
and beneficial development Is bound to follow-^^ developnieot which 
should be as advantageous to Us as it will be to the native Statesn 

Experience all over the world has shown that the prematwe intro¬ 
duction of democratic constitutions into unprepared countries has 
hampered true progress and retarded economic improvetnenti This fact 
the Indian Princes fully appreciate, and they do not believe that it is 
true wisdom to accept the verdict of the majority by giving the vote to 
the greatest number of incooipetetits, but they believe that the proper 
course U to entrust Govemmetit to those who by training are able to show 
themselves capable of constructive thought and fruitful initiatiaa. 

This method gradually increases the number of people who are capable 
of understanding the problems with which the State U faced and who are 
able to collaborate with the dynasties in governing the State. 

Mr, de La Valctte points out many ways in which Great Britain in 
helping India to adopt modern methods in agriculture, such ai have 
been introduced by the Dutch in Java, might herself reap material 

benefits. ^ ■ t a- 

There are other suggesdons made as regards developing trade in India 

and thereby increasing its purchasing power which deserve the most 

carcfdl attendofix 

The Indian States appreciate that Britam iriyst share with them fwt 
only the burden of developing their resources, but alao the advantages 
which Will axiae therefronL 

They are, as been atated by them over and over again at the 
Round Table Conference, bound by the rtrongcat ties of loyalty to the 
“ Crown," and they appreciate the great aiddcvements of tois country. 
Mr. de La Valctte points out that this will ensure to all British mm of 
ability, understanding and goodwill a great and fruitful opportunity to 
harness their best efforts to the taalt of developing the vast latent ksoui^ 
of the Indian States to the mutual benefit of Great Britam and the native 
Stales. All those interested in the future of India and in the role which 
India can play in consolidating the ties whkh should link the Empire 
into one great economk: unit will welcome these '* Papers on Indian 
States Development." 


Luves fftOK luntAK Fouests- By Sir Eardlcy Wihuot. 

iiy Mabmaiu.’xe Pickthall.) 

" It is tinfortiinate that in these reminisceiKes nothing tbeatrital ts 
recorded i neither the sportsman nor his companion ww manned « bll^, 
nw»e of them had even a ' tiger toaring in Im ear, i^flw the auAor 
of thU interesting record of adventure in the forests of Northern India, 
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We CAnmi regard it aj iinfofturwte^ conMdciicig the slaughter of wild 
aniimls suIBcicnt spioe of tragedy for any boot, and preferring as we 
do (he practised wocxiiiLao^s contribution to the hunter’s tn the present 
work> where the pursuit of big game is but the pretext far a mnibk in 
the jungles which the author knew and loved so well. Eardley Wilmot 
was not a big game hunter after beads, but a forest officer who cared for 
cv£!Ty Jiving thing in the forest- He hunted down the maJefactots of the 
wild;^ or shot a deer for food. His home w as ui the forest, and he often 
mentions the regret with which he left its lights and shadows for the 
congregation of the dvilLied. And all the while he was observing little 
ways of plants and animals at first hand—a fact which pves his book 
especial diarm. There is plenty of adventure in the twok, including the 
hunting-down of many tigers^ though the interest is not centred in the 
chase, but in the author's undefstandiog of the ways of wild animals and 
keen appreciation of their point of view. Only once did he stoop to 
head^hunting, and that was when he went after wild buffalo In the 
Gorakhpur ^strict, where buffalo were becoming sadly rare, and shot a 
fine young bull. The excuse he gives for that delinquency is that many 
hunters were out after the dwindling herdp and his abstention could not 
have postponed their fates : ** When on every hand there are hunters 
fired With the ambition of securing a trophy^ in the present so rare^ In 
the future unobtainable, then even the naturalist may be forgiven for 
failing into temptation and entering with zest into the pursiiit of a noble 
and diJScuU quarry.** The naturalist will be forgiven in this case for 
his account of the chase. 

Especially noteworthy are the chapters on the supernatural powers 
often possessed by jungle men and womeriT but never by the higher cartes 
or educated peoplftj particularly in regard to wild animals. He met a 
man who was able accurately to predict what animals he would see upon 
the following day, and m what places^ and another who could cast a 
lethargy on tigers. Of the Mats and cAurdif all the goblios* ghouk and 
ghosts which haunt the jungle in the popular knagiiiaticn, he saw nothing | 
the only ghost story he tells is of a haunted house. But of the sorcerer, 
the yogi, and faqk he stood in whplesonte awe, bom of experience. He 
has written : For my own part 1 would not willingly incur the ill-will of 
one who claims supernatural powers; on the contrary^ T treat him with 
respect and consideration and am glad to see him go in peacct content if, 
in exchange for my offering, he gives me his blessing, or, mayt^^ as a 
powerful charm^ ^ome of the ashes off his sacred body I I have no desire 
io try by personal experience the efficacy of his witchcraft^ and thb is a 
good example of the tTiumph of experience over beliefs instilled from 
earliest childhood.'* 

It u true that Englishmen who base thdr conduct only upon pre¬ 
conceptions formed in childhood and in wholly different surroundings are 
apt to come to sudden grief in India. 
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TttE Splendour that was 'Imp- A Surety of Indian Culture and 
Civilization <fr«o the Earliest Times to ibe Death of Aurangwb). 
By K. T. Shah, Professor of Economics, University of Bombay, 
with a Foreword by the Marquess of Zetland- (Bombay: D, B. 
Tarapenvala. Sole agents for Great Britain: Mairi. A'e^inf Paul, 
TrtHsh, Tr&bntT and Co., Ltd,} jQt los. net. 

by John Caldwel.L'Johksitom.) 

One has heard the tale, no doubt entirely mythical, of the wraest- 
souled Chicago miJIionairc, who, having stood entiatKCd within that 
magniheent mausoleom at the Invalides where Ue the bones of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, lost no time in ordering from London bookseller a copy 
of every published work upon his hero's life. Having done which, he 
departed to his native land. After the lapse of as weeks, or perhaps 
two months, he is said to has-e received one day the following cablegram; 
" Am despatching to-day first consignment of twenty thousand volumes t 
remaindET will follow at short intenaU until order is completed.” 

I cannot say whether a similar instruction given at Quantchs for 
descriptive books on India would produce a lesser or an even greater 
earth-shaking result NeverthelcM, the output of such volumes ts some¬ 
what appalling to contemplate. It is one of the minor phenomena of 

our terrifying age- . . ,, u k— 

Profesot Shah has, of course, done his work very well. He has 

written a kind of handbook—if one may apply such a word to this tom^ 
for the cold-weather visitor, the winter tourist, to peruse in his comfortable 
deck-chair, while crossing to age-old Jambu Dwipa. Such books must, 
one presumes, be written; and if they are wTitten, it is plamly m the 
common interest that they should be written by one who knows his India 
as intiiDatdy aitd compendkmsly as doK Professor Shah. To the schol^ 
this book will doubtless not prove so attraedve : to the humbler student it 
will recall many pleasant wanderings through the highways and byways 
of fabled Hindostan, the home of men-Ukc gods and gpd-like men; and 
if at times there are statomaits and observations which may make him 
smile, there are alto many whkh will attract agreement and, at times, 

as a whole has been quite sumptuously printed and produced ; 
and it has been copiously, if perhaps tomewbat miscellanrously illustrated 

with subjects that vary from reproductions of ^jput, 

works of art, to photographs from the portfolios of the Indm State 

^^L^r^'zetland has contributed in his Foreword an eacdlent and 
scholarly survey of the subject-matter of the bocA- 

SoME Aspects or Tim Earliest Social Histoev of India. By S. C. 
Sarkar,M.A„D.PH. (Oxon). {Oxford Univtraty Prtff,) 125. 6 d. net. 

^Reviesfed by A, L. SAurfonas.) 

Dr Sarkar mves us here an ertensive oolltttion of facta beaxiog on 
Hindu social life in pre-Buddhist times. He deals in the first part with 
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houseSf furniture^ drcs^ and cchstum^, and in tht second with manage 
and sex reiatJcns* Kecenc ircfueolcigkal research bears oirt the view that 
when the Aryans entered India they found tbere„ in the North at any 
rate^ a dTilixadon fplly as devefoped as their own- The social Hfe here 
ifesnribed is free from miieh of the evils with which recent writers have 
reproached Hindu culture; there was no infantidde, widow remarriage 
was a1 lowedr widow-burningp if not unknown^ was rareu There was 
extensive freedom of choice in tnariiage both for individuals and class». 
The domestic position of women was high and there was much sodal 
freedom. Incest, though often mentioned in Ve<Ec writingsp can hardly 
have been a commoii custom; such references are merely the exaggexadon 
of the separation of divine or royal love afifairs from the tommon herd. 
Altogether Dr. Saitar^s is a work of great learning and scholarship which 
will prove a store-house of material for the study of Vedic and pm- 
Buddhist India. 


The AotAiUAn System of Moslem India. By W. H. Moreland, 
G.s.n, c,i.E. (Cambridge: TF* and S&m.} 

{Rivitii^Yd dy Masv E. Maftin*) 

Mr, Moreland is oog of the best writers on the Mogul period* apedally 
with regard to the revenue Eystem, and therefore anything he writes on 
that subject demands close study and cunsideratian. In the book under 
review the author has explained very fully the position of the peasantry 
and the conditioiu of land tenure during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries under the rule of the Muslim Kings in Delhi^ the Sayyid and 
Afghan dynasties p and the Mogul Emperors. Jt is an agreed conclusicm 
that prosperity in agriculture is essential to the well-being of all countries, 
and their greatest asset a happy and contented peasantry. Yet the whole 
questicui of land tenure^ as Nfr. Moreland explains* was^ beginning from 
Hindu tJmesp beset with dilBculties for the peasantSt from the hand of 
man as well as from natural causes. The taxes paid by the peasants 
formed the largest part of the revenue, supporting both the so^-erdgn 
and his army, but in the times of the Moslems the nature of thdr rule 
never allowed of any consideration bdng shown to the landlords or to 
the peasants who were their tf^nants. The duties, not the rights, of the 
latter mattered most in the eyes of the rulers. It is suggested that the 
peasants are in a better position now as regards their rights than at any 
other time in Indian history. During the Hindu period the duties of 
the peasants were defined by the Sacred Law, and though they had the 
benefit of the King's ** protection/' the King had the power of settling 
the amount of the produce of their lands due to him, which might be in 
proportion or the reverse. It is interesting to find that problems in 
modem farming can be traced back to vety early tiniK; for instance, in 
harvesting the farmers had then to choose {as they do now) whether they 
should hire men at high wages lo gather in the crops or whether they 
should do the work thems^ves and thereby incur the risk of damage lo 
their crops from protracted harvesting- 
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Mr. r«onb the curious that the ngrarum ^ stem 

in India !n the fourteentli century hannnni«d wi* tfe 
Hindustan'» iis wdl as with ” the Law of Islam. Ihere 
nu reason why the Moslems should inaugurate a new ^stem by foicc, 
and they showed diplomacy in merely translating technical ^ 

names bto either Arabic or PeisUn- There was J 

in coUertiiig revenue as far as that fact was coocemed. The city of 
the fa^ and smaller cultivators of the present day is 
attributed in uvertaaation; but in comparing ih«r wnditi™ wi* th 
obtaining in Moslem times, we find that much of the 
owing to an insecurity of tenure which did 
time or money beyond the barest amount lerjuued. The 
generally speaking, was to extract as much re^«o 
Land witbout much regard to the inlcriat of those who tiUcd it- 
‘"xC t" exceptiL to this attitude. The Mosir™ kmgdcmj 
Delhi lasted for two centuries, the thirteenth and fourttemh and Ba^m, 
wJl luSluring the latter part of the tbtrtccnth 

cSTcdng too much from the peasants, as that would impoi ensh ibe ' 

than to «<..bk Ibaa to U« m .inJ 

Shah (I«i-I38a>. «* ^ improve the condition of the^san^ 

«, iJ .i.h w.tor. Lnuodotod -irrfgMito. ■" 

titm resulted in a large increase in the revenae. 

The perusal of the book leaves upon one’s mind the 

of rommunal life in the villages in ^ 

present day. Education in the country is far less advanced the 

tewns in Ldia. and there is. bc«d«. the 

peasant to contend with. They chng to the old of 

bSITand it will take long to induce them to adopt better metbeb of 
The low standard of living in the village 
tSmt the younger generation to seek belter conditions of Itveliho^ m 
tpwSs wii emplovmcnt in the factories, as industrialism grow, m Tmha 
?rZ't^i^Utkal'point of view, the ban on » foreign dotV' by great y 
inercashTg^ manufacture of home cloth, may promote ~ 

towns, and if this happens to any large eaten!, the villages 
towns, an through Other reasons than unemployment. 

‘ we may'congratulate Mr. Moreland on having compitol 

, rTf the ^^-^value f. ™ 

r present coition of 

The 
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Mukrav^s HANaaooic tor Tratellr^s in Ini>[a, Burma p and Ce^ok. 
{/ffAx 243+ net. 

by A, L. Saund^s.) 

The price may 3eeni high for so small a book, but it is worth 

much more. It is a guide-book^ encyclopa&dia, gazetteer^ and whatever 
else there mijf be dcslf^ed to impart Inforniadon about India to all 
interested. Not only ia it indLspenaable to visitor and traveller, but the 
permanent resident would be well advised to keep it at hand, espodaUy 
if his business or official mtersts are widespread throughout the East. 
Murray*s handbooks have a great reputation which is more than sustained 
by this issue. This valuable work has now reached its seventieth year; 
its first publication was in 1S551. It has a long list of distinguished 
oontribiitars and editors, not least Sir John Gumming for tbe eleventh 
and twelfth editions and Sir Evan Cotton for this the thirteenth. There 
b no sign of the staleness, the crembe which is the besetting sin 

of guide-books. Its information^ on every point eiamined, is absolutely 
up to date. Mr* Murray Is to be complimented* 


Report on tne Work of the Tnotan Tkade Commissioner uuarNO 
192S-29 AND 19:29-^0, By H. A. F* Lindsay, Esq.p c.b.e.i 

i*C.S. iP 0 .€e ih€ High ComnuHWnfr fitf 

{Rtuitwfd by John de La Valette.) 

The importai)ce of the recently published account of the work of the 
[ndian Trade ConunissicKner during the years 1918-29 and 1919-30 lies 
not only, nor even to the greatest eitent, in the valuable survey it afi^ord^ 
of the useful Bcdviries of India House in promoting Indian trade, but 
iu the clear luimnary whkrh Mr. H. A. F. Llndsayp the Indian Trade 
Co mmissi onCTj gives of the modem tendencies which mAke themselves 
felt in Indian trade. Quite rightly he declines to ascribe the general 
** slmnp to the Wall Street crash ** of 1919 which aggravatedi rather 
than originated, the decline- He oonsidera it more correct to speak of 
a '^general falling-oU tn purchasing power following industrial depression 
and uneinployment/' and believes the real cause of the slump to lie 
mainly in a lack of co-ordination between producing and consuming 
markets, and parttcubrly between the agricultural industry and the other 
great indu4Etrics which consume agricultural products- As MHue^ at any 
fate, of the consequences are likely to leave a permanent mark upon the 
oonditions under which Indian production and trade have to be carried 
on, the appeal to “ the appheation to industry and trade of lessons drawn 
from the natural and economic sdeocea ** is timely; and Mr. Lindsay 
fwlei with satisfaction that* aithough much still remains to be dontp 
ttete are nanf and gratifying signs of sound " radonalijution,'' also in 
^ isftproved agricultural methods along the lines recomtiiended 

by the RoytJ Commission on Agriculture, 
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!ti oonntctiOJi with outside influences affeclinE Indian trade and pt^ 
ductiffli, Mr. Lindsay refers to the tendency towards the fonnadon of big 
purchasing utiits in foreign countries, WhUe there is an obvious danger 
that large pundrasing units may attempt to squeejs: the sm^l and on- 
organised producer, there is the oounterbalandng oonsideratirm that the 
big concern must be sure of a steady supply of its raw materials. The 
producer of raw materials, having almost invariably an alternative crop 
to fall bock upon, or else a local market in which to sell, is not, therefore, 
as much at the mercy of the big buyer as would at first seem the case. 
The evidence so far offered appears to be “that economic prices arc at 
present offered and that the operations of the big purchasing unit have 
on the whole a steadying effect on prices.” Moreover, there are indica¬ 
tions that such units may adopt the method of rash advances to growers 
and thus lead to the dwelopment of agricultural credit systems where 
these are most needed. 

Another interesting point raised relates to the inddsioe of eiaggerated 
advertising. Retail demands at high prices, bolstered up by eate^ve 
advertising, do not provide the same guarantee of sound future businra 
as is provided by reductions of price and the wider consumption which 
usually fullows. This would certainly appear to be the long view to 
take and one which may well be recommended to the Consinaers' Counol 
recently organiicd in this country. The Indian Trade CcmtnissioncT, as 
Trade Commissioners in other countries have done before him, urges upon 
the producers the value of constantly improving the quality of their 
goods. As he truly says. “ high quality goods nearly always command 
a premium which would more than compensate for the additJortal cost of 
careful preparation.” Where India loses ground is not through any 
deteriuration of her eiisting standards, but through failure to improve 
them as rapidly and os conaistcmly as her rivals are improving theirs. 

Finally, at a time when standardUation is the generally accept^ 
panacea, it is refreshing to hear a plea for brealdng away from it in 
those trades where the msthetic tastes of the public cajunt. Rightly it 
is pointed out that, though In commercial artware cheapness may be an 
important factor, it may be still more important that designs should be 
periodically changed to meet changes of taste and fashiHSn. This lesson 
U being taken to heart by Indian craftsmen with rtsulting eipansioa of 
thdr trade and, doubtless, of tbar individual profits. 

Altogether as inttreating report which should be studied by all who 
are concerned with Indian trade. 


WoMStt in Isdta. Fifteen Papers by Indian Women Writers, 

Collected and edited by Evelyn G, Gcdge and M. Chofcsi. (Bombay t 
D. B. TarapereBoiat Sfiitf and Ca.) 7s. 6d- net. 

Of books on Indian subjects there has been no lack lately, and yet 
rtrv few Of them can toll the tale of recent progress in Indm as the one 
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present gencr^na and of many coromimitiK and of various prof®ions 
have here gathered into a kind of no$egay and given an account of their 
activities. The articles refer to soda! work and progress, to painting and 
miisicj to law, to maternity and welfare work. This is, indeedp very 
promising for the future. 


Gauwad^S OSLJENTAt S&RIES. (Baroda : Oriiniai Insiiiutf.) 

The latest voltimes of this series continue to be a delight to the Sanskrit 
scholar* It is one of the best series isued in the East as regards the 
get-up of the individua] voltitnes as well as the able editorship of the 
series and separate works. Each volume has the beueht of an introdiictioii 
in English of considerable length in which the author and hl& work are 
dealt with, and special points nf interest are raised arid fully explained. 
No* 45 is the Bhavaprakasana of Saradatanaya; No. 4^ is the Hama- 
carita of Abhinandap presented for the hrst time in the original Banskrit j 
No, 4S is the Katyadarpana, a work on the science of dramaturgy by two 
authors, Hamacandra and Gunacandrai with their own coumientaTy; and 
No. 49 contains some valuable pre-Diimaga Buddhist texts from Chinese 
sources. The Taikaaastra and Upayahrdaya have been retransbted into 
Sanskrit from the Chinese* The Vigrabavyartani, by Nagarjunap is 
translated from the Chinese and Tibetan texts, andp further, comains 
the romanized Tibetan text. Finally p ArjadevaV Satasastra has been 
rendered into English from the Chinese, Fidl notes have been added to 
each work. The tfanslntor and editor is Prof. G. Tucci* well known to 
Sanskrit and Chui^^e scholars- 


CoLOUKED PtATES Of tim Birds OF Ceixon. By G, N. Henry, With 
a short description of each bird by W* E. Wait. Part 11 , {CfylifH 
Gffvtrnmfrtt.) 30s. net. 

The sixteen plates of birds are again well chosen, and the arrangeixient 
in showing generally two birds of each species is happy and artistic* 
Messrs. Tnylorj Frandsp the well-known printers* have succeeded in 
finding and rendering the true colours* and thus make them worthy of the 
textbook which Mr* Wait provided a few years ago. The present edition^ 
both of the text as well as the plates^ will make a competition for another 
bird book on Ceylon impossible. 


LixGinsTjc Survey of India. Vol, Part a. Comparative Voca¬ 
bulary by Sir George Grierson. (Calcutta? p / indte.) 

jCi 05 . 3d. net- 

The stupendous work, ** The Linguistic Survey of Tndiap'^ has now 
ernne to an end with a befitting ralume dealing with a Comparative 
Vocabulary. The learned author has selected 16B English words ot 
grammatical forms to which have been added thdr renderings into 364 
languages and dialects. Few students will realize the wonderful knoif- 
ledge and patience whkh are exhibited In these pages; and if Bit George 
Grierson had published nothing but this aingle volume, he would be 
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adtDOwledgisd readily as the first authority in Indian and Asiatic 
philolr^gy. At the top of each page is given the English word, and this 
is followed hy the systanatic entmieration of its meanings in the various 
languages. The introduction, although containing only thirty pages, u a 
work in itself, and will be of the greatest unportance to the student of 
compaiative philology. Transcription has been a veied question for 
many years past, but it seems that it has found hero a final solutioo. 
The languages are divided into groups: Agglutinative non-IndiM, 
Austionesian, Austro-Asiatic, Sinitk {Tai’Chinesc), KaiMi, hicHi (China 
and Indo-China), Tibeto-Bunnan, Ihravidian, Semitic, Indo-European, 
Aryan sub-family. Congratulations to authors have been offered on 
many occasions, but, failing to find a better word, once more they ue 
due to this indefatigahle research scholar who will leave behind respectful 
admiration on the part of all who will make use of hia work. This man 
is Sir George Grierson, 


BUHitESE ViGSEtTiS. By c. Haicourt Roberts™. (London: Thitktr 
and Ce. Calcutta and Simla : Thatktt, Sfink end Co.) 
iTicse scenes of life in Burma, which are illustrated by sketches made 
by the author, are vfliy pliMing> and also instructive and interesdi^ for 
those who are unacquainted with the country, Mr. Harcourt SobertsOT 
freely uses words that are commonly employed in Btanna, and at the 
end of each story' gives a list of them with their meanings. Them js 
aJso appended a short chapter on Burma and her Peoples, whic b 
very appreciative of both. The author writes attractively and knows the 
subject! it is to he hoped that he will be rewarded by a good harvest 
of 


HEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 

Loyalties: Mesopotamja, 1914-1917- A Persosal Affn Historical 
Record. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arnold Wilson, k.c.i.e., c.5,i, 
c.ii.o., P.S.O. Twenty-eight portraits and four maps. (Oiford: 
Clartnd^n Prea ; Lond^m : Humphry MUford.) ass. net. 


i^Revitvtd iy E- O. Loriher.) 

This most valuable book lays the reading public under a multiple debt 
of eratitude. It is an historical record of the first magnitude, wnlttn by a 
num who was at the heart of the events he writes about, and who noted 
ihem with care arrd accumey from day to day; but^s more 
^cb historical documents are wont to be, for it em^i« also the persotial 
experiences and recollections of such a soldutr-admimstrator « perha|« 
only the IndLao Political Service can beget- -^is Service S«at ^dr- 
tions has written many an honourable chapter m the history of the Bnt^ 
Empire in the East; on none will it in future l»k lack more pr^dly 
than on that which tells the story of the Ct«l Admm.sltanon of Meso¬ 
potamia during the war; and few names will lake a higher place on its 
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roll of honour than those two gaJIaiit and indefatigable leader^ Sir Percy 
Cox and hia right-hand tuan, Arnold Wilson. 

The tale of the tniliuty opeiations is inextricably interwoTcq with that 
of the adminlstratioiit and both are here told with admirable clarity. Sir 
Arnold's pea has skill to exoke with telling phrase and chosen word the 
very essence of a mao, and he shows a Urge humanity io the Justness with 
which he can ap|Haise even those whose characters, ideals and methods 
were most divergent from his Own. Justice is done for the first time to 
the courage and endutance of all ranks in all branches; neither more nor 
less than JustTce is done to those in high places whose incompetence 
increased unnece$sari]y^tbe suiUrings of those below. 

It is impossible not to admire the self-restraint which sets so temperately 
on record folly after folly wantonly committed where the inromied wisdom 
and ripe experience of the political advisers on the spot were ignored or 
set at naught: the omission to supply the Intelligence Departments with 
the garnered and accessible knowledge of a hundred years; the oh- 
sciiiantist censorship, far in excess of pmdential let^uiremenlE, against 
which civil and military protested in vain; the attempt to buy off the 
Turks from Kut with two nrillioo golden pounds^ This lost was a 
propaganda dibit for the foe which he exploited to the full; many readers 
will learn of it here for the first time. Finally, the Baghdad ProcUmation: 

To the ears of those who survived and had knowledge of these efveots 
■ , * the wording of the proclamaiion, dratted by Sit Mark Sykes, but 
spobsored by the Cabinet at home, and put into Geneml Maude's mouth, 
rang hoIlM and false." This composition of a “ romantically-^minded 
traveller " had not been discussed with Sir Percy Cox, nor through him. 
wj^ any responsible persons In Mesopotamia. The pronouncement was 
foisted by an eleventh-hour telegram on a protesting General, in lieu of 
the simple and manly declaration be had hcedfully drawn up in consulta 
tion with Sir Percy, than whom no man alive knew better the phrase and 
metaphor that would bring a stratghtforward statement home to Arab head 
Md heart. It would have been illuminating—but doubtless indiscreet—if 
Sir Arnold bad allowed himself to print that sUU-horn document 

many the twok will mmt appeal as an eloquent and worthy tiibule 
^ ® . len. Few will be so hard of heart that they can read unmoved 
toe terrible chapter Va Vuth that tells the tale of the prisoners of Kut 
It may prove almost too painful for surviving relalivcs, but Time is a 
hea]i:r and Truth a healer too : Magna tit iftritai — finevaJeat. 

So vivid as you read becomes the recollection of "A. T.” that you luni 
it»imciively to the frontispieoe to refresh the vtsioo of him in his habit as 
e lived. No photograph is there. The omission is characteristic. D»* 
appointment bows before a delicacy mote subtle than one's own. 

1 his ts a peat book by a big man, tw/w apad jwt non a book 

that will live and be an enduring monument lo the author himself as well 
e comrades whom he so loyally and so royally commemorates. 
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A History or PeiRSfA* Bngadier-Geaeml Sir P^rcjSjltcs, K.C.I.E^^ 
C.B., c.il.Gp With nmps and Ulustfations. Tito toIuoics^ Third 
edittoo. 43G. net 

J. V. S. VVjLR^KSOH*) 

The third edirion of Sir Percy Sykes’s *' Histdry appears al an <^pof- 
turre loomedti lor the hoidio^ of a great exhibition of the Art of Persia has 
rmtLrally sticnubted interest in cterything that conceros that cokintry- 

The book is too weii known for a detailed review to be necessaryp hut it 
Tnay be useful to recall that it is far the mosi comprehensive and up-todale 
wort on Persia's long history^ »^d that the author has a foT supple¬ 

menting his own extensive local knowledge of the toutitry, in peace and 
war^ by summarising the conclusions of sj:^iaiist workers ; while he has 
taken counsel with many living authoriries. Sir Percy Sykes's volumes 
contain over i^too j^eSi they are beautifully produced and hnelj illus¬ 
trated, and there are two admirable maps, with a valuable bibliography. 

The new matter consists mamly in a narrative of the momentous changes 
of the last ten years^ which are altering Persia almost out of recognitiori: 
the growth of nationalism, the abolition of the capitulations^ and the series 
of reforms initiated by the dominating personality of the present Shalu 
There are also iutereailng summaries of Woolleynjecat extraordinary dis¬ 
coveries at Ur* and of that^ by Sir Aurfil Steixi, of the Aorcos site. 


G^OCAaPHts Unevkrselle, publi^c sous b direction de P, Vidal de la 
Blache el L GaJbb. Tome VI11. A fid sdiAden/alet par Radul 
Blanchard. I/auU Asie^ par Fernand Grenard Odin*^ 

Francs too. 

fy L. F* RuShdRoOA Willjak3.> 

This magnihoent volume is fully entitled to its plate in the important 
series of which it fonns a part. With its sixty-four lUuatrations and fifly- 
pine mapSj it is the most readable and attractive of all the authoritaHve 
works dealing with the geography of the regions of which it treats. Of the 
two contribniors to the text* Professor Blanchard claims the major portion 
of the space, as is only natural from the extent of the ground that he has 
to cover. After dealing generally with the structural formation of Wesien* 
Asia* he proceeds to devote successive chapters to the Caucasus, to Asia 
Minor, to Armenia, to Persia, to Arabia, to SyfL^ and to Mesopotamia, 
Through the whole of hia treatment there runs that clarity of outline, that 
happy subordination of the trees to the woodr in which both the acieutists 
and the litterateurs of his nation excel. He discards the unessentiah and 
concentrates upon causes more than upon happenings Take, for example, 
bis brilliant elucidation of the futidarneutal importance of Western Asia: 

**Le role de pays de oontact, de lone de passage, de champ de batafUe, 
tantdt entre Nord et Sn^ tantdt entre Est et Quest, qui appamit si daires 
meiJt pour k M^opotamie, c*eat, eo fin de compte, oelui de loute TAsie 
Occidcnule, pays oO lea peuplca ddfilent sans an cemuct de tiois 

continents; oH tons lea conqu^ranta oot chenuchd, pour la plus grande 
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gloirfi St le plus grand di3intaag« de ce dc kur exploits. Chacune 

des regions qui U cooEtittieDT^ paittdpe A ce t6\c insigne ei redoutable : 
TAfie Mineure; champ de balailLe; rirati,, sans cesse livri^ k 

r^tranger ; rArmlniCc toujoura priscidniAre ^ Syria at M^opolaoiiei grands 
chetfiins dc peuptes et de eonc^dAranta; ^ticasie marqueterie de raceSp 
L^ 4 sie Occidentalc 7 a de posseder i'hisioire La plus aitaahante et la 
plus ancienne dii mondei mals aiissi de ne jamais oonoaitrej ^uf h. de rares 
interval] es, le calmer la pabc et la prospdrik,^ 

Id the second part of the volume M. Gfenaid^a distitiguished diplo- 
matist with hrst-band knowledge of many of the regions he describc^^ 
deals with the vast tnyaterious “Roof of the World.'* His chapters on 
Mongolia^ Chinese Turkestan and Tibet are models of compressed 
informatjon conoeming relevant factSi together with shrewd indications of 
political problems, past, present and biture. 

A notable feature of this volume is the elaborate bibliography, an invalu¬ 
able aid to the advanced student 


MAOiCraN and Leecil A study in the begirining^ of Medicine^ with 
special reference to Ancient Egypt. By Warren SL Dawsom With 
6 [Bustrations. 7s, 6d net. 

The author of this most interestiDg study has become known through 
bis varioui articles in sckntifio journals on the bistory of medicine. He 
has studied Egyptology rather intensely 1 ind, therefore^ his information is 
up to date as well as reliable. An outline is given of the evolution of 
medicine from the older phase, magic^ and he devotes a whole chapter to the 
ideas of the Ancients regarding the prolon^tion of life. Another chapter 
deals with the making of a mummy, and this is followed by an account of 
the actual early beginnings of medteine and then literature. It b a 
pleasure to note that Mr. Dawson gives numerous references, and quotes 
the respective literature. Another chapter has for its subjects Drugs and 
DoseSp and a number of translations are given from the various languages. 
We know that the Greek system of medkrne was more highly developed, 
but the foundation was Laid by the Egyptians. This concise volume will 
be of Interest to the student of Egyptology and of medicinci but no less 
to the Intenigent general reader. We can recommend it to alL 


Explorations in CrntuaL Anatolul Season of By H^ H, von 

der Qscem 4to^ with 24 j text illustTations and 24 platea. {CAi£{ig& 
l/Mmrsr/jr iWss ^Cam^ridgi Ukivarjify 
The author of this important volume issued only recently a prelim¬ 
inary report of his work done for the Oriental Institute of CbicagOt 
and ilthough we are delighted to see the complete account ready before 
usp he has certainty not spared any time to complete his work* It may be 
remembered that Mr. von der Osten was sent by the Oriental Institute to 
Anatolia in order to investigate the origin tad civilization of the Hitthe- 
So far Only twn citieSi Boghaz Rol and HOyuk^ had been discovered and 
exploited, and evidently on the advice of a German scholar. Dr. E. Forret 
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the new Mte w»s chosen with very happy results. There is a chapter 
describing in detail the course of the etpedition, for which a most useful 
map has been prepared. Then follow the eleven monographs, wbetein 
the finds on the various stations aresuramariicd. The illostiations repre¬ 
sent Eoencty, traces of buildings, haa-reliefs, plans, totnbs and huge 
sculptures. On Plate VL is an Egyptian statuette found at Kirilc Kaleh. 
The Institute, and theofficer-in-chatge, M. von derOsten, are to be con- 
gtatulated upon the work achieved so fat, and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that they will continue their work in expectation that thereby one of the 
most interesting riddles {?), r'e* that of the civilization of the Hittites, will 
be solved. 


ELEMf.itTAitv Arabic Second Reading-Book, By R. A. Nicholson, 
Second edition. {Cstsh/idge UnhersUy Presi.) 7s. dd, net. 

The want of suitable reading-lxxjts makes the reissue of this volume 
most acceptable to the student of Arabic, Specimens of various topics 
are given far the sake of variety, such as on the manners of the Arabs, on 
poetry, and stories. The Arabic words are accented for the convenience 
of the leader, and a Glossary is appended. The clear piinttng of the 
Arabic type should specially be noted Only few coirections in the new 
edition were necessary. Owing to our new expansion in the Near East, 
officers cannot do better than read this hook preparatoiy to their inter- 
course with the people. 


The Hamdbooic or Cvprus, Edited by Sir Ronald Storm and B, J. 

O'Brien. Ninth issue with map, {^Chrid^htTS^ 73, 6d- net. 

This is, in every respect, a valuable guide to the Island of Cypm^ 
brought up to date from previous issues—in fact, it is a veritable encjclo- 
pxduu The volume is divided into eight parts: Geography and History, 
Peoples and Religion, Places of Interest, Gommunicalions and Informaiion 
for Tourists, Government and Government Activities, Geology and Allied 
Industries, Natural History and Sport, Miscellaneous. At the end are a 
Gtossuy, Bibliography, and Index, The Infonnalion U, of course^ reliable, 
tbough somewhat brief- For fuller details in each sphere the specialist 
should consult works quoted in the list, though many of them are difficult 
to find—for instance, those by Mas Latrie, and even that most interesting 
book on the ♦' Historic Monuments of the Island." 


The Lands or thk Eastern Cauphatc—Mesopotamia, Persia, and 
Cewtral Asia— raoK tnk Moslem Conquest to the Time or 
Tiuvh. By G. Le Strange. {Csmbridgt Umvtrdfy Peesu) aii ncL 
The original edition of this scholarly work had become inaccessible to 
the younger generation of Near Eastern students and as the demand for 
it is consunt and no other book can Uke its place, the publishcis took 
the wise course in reprinting it, and it speaks highly for its standing that 
RO additions and alterations were deemed necessary. Readers should be 
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rcmickded that the volunie is largely based on Arab geographers^ tfciat a 
□umber of good maps and an loden of forty-six pages adorn jL The 
repriot will aiouse oew interest in the subject and in Professor Le Strange's 
accomplisbnienL 


The PersLaKS. By Sir E. Denison Ross« JUnslrated. 

53 . net. 

There is no lack of books on Persia ancient and modern^ and yet a 
new handbook vritten by a scholar on popular lines is a gift for which the 
numerous visitors to the Persian Bihibition must be gTSUeful- The book 
is handsomely issued at a price which will ensure a wide drculation^ The 
author gives^ therefore, in short outline an account of the country and 
the peopki a Persian history* a description of towns and tuitis following 
the main caravan routeSt and twn chapteis on Pcfsian art and literature. 
Anyone wishing to obtain infonoation of a gctieral character on Persia 
CannoL do better ihan turn to these pages. It is to be hoped that 
especially schools, both elementary and secondary* will oBTer to their 
pupils something new of this kind in these days of educational progress. 
A list of books for further study b to be found at the beginning of the 
volume. 


La PRiiitstom^ Orientale- Par dc Morgan. Onvmge posthume 
publfe par L Gennaizi. Three vob. (Paris: Paul 
300 fn 

Mr. de Morgan has always commanded a high place amongst scholars 
of the Kear East* and it is painful to note that now he can no longer 
speak to us except through this posthumous work of great reseaTch, which 
appears to be a summary of life-long study. We remember his stupendous 
publication ** Lea M^moires de la D^dgation en Perse," and yet a particular 
love seems to have attached him to this final conclusion issued in these 
thtee stately volumes with which the well-known French publisher Paul 
Geuthner has honoured the name of J. de Morgan. The author la of 
opinion thatt with the first dLscovery of metal and its prepaiation* the 
world was entering on the path of civilized life* which he assigns to Syria 
and Mesopotanisai and which took its wandering course to further [Saits 
of the Near East and thence to Greece with its islands. At any rate, 
Mt+ de Morgan maintains that the civilization of Egypt was subsequent 
to the purely Semitic element, but he luststs that the most fruitful facloT 
in this duveiopmeut were the Celts, on which he dwells at considerable 
length. ]t is greatly to be regretted that Mr. de Morgan did not live to 
see the results of the excavations carried out by the Indian Govemmetitt 
which we understand arc at last to be published shortly In London. The 
Laitfir cfviliution, styled by Sir John Marshall that of the Indus regiooi 
would show a. very high slate of culture at about 3000 b,c., where the use 
of cotioii, of various metals* was known in an advanced state* and we 
wondei how far Mr- de Morgan would have been influenced by these 
dtscoveries. Xlowever* there Is no finality in research, and we must be 
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gniterul Co have before ^ tbis tDO&s of learning cxi-ntained Iti the three 
valtime?- The last chapter with the origin of pictorial wriiingp 

which 03 one should be of great assistance to ihe stiidenis of the ejrlicst 
script, which still requires ducidarion. The coloured pbtes are of great 
excdlcoce There is farther a long generoJ index to the three volumes- 

The SuxERtANs^ By C* L. Woolley, Iliustmied, {C/atft$d^H /Vm^ 
63. net* 

This is the first gerreral account of the Sariiemns addres^d to the 
English speaking public. Since the discoveries at Ur by Mr Woolley, of 
which samples have been shown in the Briii^^h Museum, interest in the 
old civili^tion of the Sumerians has taken hold of the public^ and to aoy- 
ooe who has seen the crowds of visitors 10 the Museunip the appearance 
of a handbook will ap;f^ear as a necessity, Mr, Woolley has in lact pre* 
pared an extremely useful volume^ and all questions as to their origin^ the 
couniry and life, culture and art, are answered satisfactorily. In looking 
at the beautiful illustrailonp one really marvels at the high state of perfec¬ 
tion reached in Sumertan civih^tion, and the reproductioti d the gold 
vases and other goldsmith^s work can be copied to advantage by our own 
craftsmen- _ 

Tm Assyrians and toetr Neighbours* By the Rev. A. Wigram* 
With map and illustrarionii. {Gtffrgf 

The author of ” The Cradle of Mankind has continued his work with 
a history of the Assyrians (or Nestorians) from the ancient rimes right 
up to the present day. This history should appeal to a fairly wide circle 
of readers. It t$ written m a most readable style* Apart from their 
history, we learn on page 33 how Christianity entered Assyria fran 
Edessa in the Parthian periwj, bow the Church was organized and the 
Syriac version of the Bible was made. The vkissitudes of the Ntrstorians 
are well divided under the various Persian, Arab, and Turkish domina- 
rions, and every page denotes the author's familiarity with the past of 
the Syrians. References to the language and a whole chapter on the 
customs of these Christiaii people help the reader to obtain a clear 
knowledge of thenu 


FAR EAST 

Korea oe the Japanese. By H. B, Drake, Badity /Utad) 

MS* 6d* net. 

^ G. M. Sauwev, Hon I M.A*S- of Japan^ etc,) 

rormerly named the Hermit Nation, has lost this synonym since 
it canie under the infinence of Japan—the driving-wheel of the extrerue 
Ea^t. Korea was, in the past, the high way ihmuph which the tradufonal 
dvilixaiion of China was disseminated. Priests worked their way through 
that part of the world, diffusing as they went* knowledge of many arts and 
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vnH&us indystriftfiu ^Viih stout hollow staffs in hind Uifiyi fur insliocc^ 
concealed the silk-producing worms h and taught the Talueind usefulness 
of other iiiatena.1s» preachingp as they journeyed, various religious doctrines- 
air* H. K Drake^s Korea of the Japanese is a delightful book, one 
of those works that transport the reader into the land which he himself 
has traversed; drawing out our sympathy for a people whose history has 
been for long of so little ooneem to the world in general. 

How difierent is this slow awakening of Korea to that of Japaxi, 
described in the many v^ilunies published since the opening of the gates 
of the now tf/Mf Sun. Japan, at the termination of her dual 
form of government in the sixties, rose like a giant refreshed, and gladly 
accepted and elected to acquire the dvilization of the West as quickly and 
thoroughly as possible. Koreans awakening was apathetic^ slowly realizing 
that changes were coming, paralyzed by the effect of the energy of her 
siiiTDUtiding neighbours, who realized the espajisioti of life their inade¬ 
quate preparedness in case of invasion^ the value of trade^ and the adapta¬ 
tion of numerous necessities that must influence their future if they were 
to join the comky of nations^ 

Into whoever^! hands Mr. H. B, DrakeV book will fall, it will be read 
and re read by old or young. It wiU prove a delightful companmii for a 
tong journey. The anecdotes the author relates of the people, especially 
the recently taught scholarsj. are very original and give a good idea of the 
EimpUcity^ kindliness and gentleness of the Koreans- The student who 
boldly asserted he wished and intended to become a novelist because be 
had studied the books of others fur five years; the incident where the 
author had been invited to tea, and the eKcilement of the lady of the 
house whOp in her eagerness to add buns and cukes to their daily (are in 
his hononrp rushed to a shop to purchase somep but came back in her hurry 
without the dainties, promised to post them to her guest the next day, 
and thus make up for the meagre appearance at the special meal. 

There is nothing the least unpleasant in Mr. Drake's book except the 
description of the uncleanly state of the roads, and the running streami of 
odorous water, ituo which debris of all kinds pollutes the atmosphere at 
times, and of which pieces of vegetable and other rubbish are, alas! col¬ 
lected and made sufhciently palatable to the hungry and the poor. 

Aa r^rds their religion, the late Mrs. E. A. Gordon, who resided in 
Korea for some ttine+ after ceaseless search for comparative tenets between 
Buddhism and Christianity, has left her literary work on Korea in a highly 
iniellectual study for the benefit of us She found so much good 
among these people^ lovable almost in their manners and devoid of all 
that we so often find distressing to rcciouiit of crime and cruelty in people 
so long left to themselves. 

Many years ago an early writer visiting Korea enquired of an old Korean 
what he considered the best rule to guide a man through lifep on which he 
deliheratt^ly answered with a look of couvictioa : ** IM no/Aing in Aufry^ 
m&i iAaJ wAirA ii " — a theory evideritly carried out until the 

energeik Japanese and neighbours had willed it otherwise. 
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The pictures, produced from photographs; are delight fully arristic, and 
the denserption of the ^cenery^ especially the diamond MountaJn wiih Its 
** Hanging Templot" add addiLtonal inEerest to Mr. Drakers impressions of 
Korea of the Japanese/' produced as usual in the publishers' aniStic and 
clear type which adds so much value to thh work as a gift foi the coming 
season. 


Baxgkok i Its Life anp Sport- By Lieut.^CoL C. H , Forty (late of 
Royal Siamese Gendarmerie)* 

by Reginald Le May*) 

Lieut- Col. Forty, who spent a good many years in Siam in the 
Gendarmerie Scmcc, has written a slight but readable acojimt of life 
in Siam from the European point of view, and at the same time has 
recorded a number of practical hints for the man who ts keen on suipc- 
shooting, but is new to tropical conditions. 

The boot makes eajy readingp and most of the advice given is sound 
common sensep with the proviso that the indiridtial mnstp of eoyrse; find 
out for himself in time what suits him best, both in cloLhmg^ food and 
drink. One cannot lay down hard and fast rules. For Instance^ Col- 
Forty suggests that garments may be either cottonp linen or silk* Silk 
cannot honesily he recommended by the writer cither for shirts or coats. 
It is eitpensive and is apt to become uriconifort.tbly clammy on a 
perspiring body, but silk Chinese trousers with a cotton $inglet make 
admirable night wear. So with cold baths. Some can stand them, 
Others cannot. Everyone caOp and probably does, start with cold baths^ 
but it won^t take a person long to find out whether they suit him or not, 
and if they don^t^ be will be wise to give them up* With akohol the 
same. The best advice to give a man or a woman coming East is to 
use their own judgment, if they have any, but in any Case to try and 
keep in mind '■ the golden mean,** To speak of citremes first, the 
present writer has known teetotallers to thrive in the East, but never 
drunkards. To take the average most drink too much alcohol and 
would he better off with less. But even here the writer has known men 
who can toss off half a doren stengahs after dinner withont apparently 
turning a hair,, while others^ heads have been affected by a couple* 

In the second part of his book Col. Forty treats first of guns, what 
to avoid and what to look for* then of shooting kii and anununition, 
and finally discourses on suipc-shoodfig in and around Bangkok^ with the 
mishaps that attend it. in an entertaining way which will appeal to many 
readers whether snipe-shots or not. 

Col. Forty has neither over-painted nor under-painted Bangkok or its 
life* and if his book is the means of attracting mare visitors to Siam or 
of starting olT the youngster in the way he should go, he may well feel 
sadftfied with his eflfort* 
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ORIENTALIA 

Studies and Texts iw Folklore, Macic, Medietal Romance, 
Hebrew Apocrypha, and Sauarttan AacELfOLcxiv. With 14 
plates and 5 illitstiatiQns. Collected and reprinted by Moses Gastcr, 
PH. B., London. 3 toIs. 3s. [Index votiune to follow.] 

Bros.) 1925-1918. 

{ Bfviett/ed i/y N. M. Penzeb.) 

When does an author feel the wannest glow of satisfaction? Is it 
when he has at last found a man to publish a worit he has longed to see 
in print, but has been prevented from so doing by tack of funds? Or 
is it when he has put the last full stop to his MS. on which he has been 
working for years? Gibbon's "sober melancholy/’ which so quickly 
succeeded " the first emadons of joy " on the recovery of his freedom, 
was due to the sudden realization that with the completion of his work 
he had lost an old and trusty contpamon. 

Perhaps the wannest glow comes with a sheaf of favontable reviews; 
or even of fine review that shows that the reviewer has got behind the 
author's mind, has seen what he saw, and must have felt as he felt. 
True and unbiassed appreciation is then the greatest reward the scholar 
asks. 

There is still another means by which the author can obtain a glow, 
or perhaps I should write afterglow, of satisfaction; and that is by 
personally supervising " the feast of ingathering " the past " labours out 
the field." 

The great pity is that so few scholars have thought of so doing while 
there was stilt time, or have been in a position to do it. 

No one knows better than the present writer how weary is the search 
in dusty tomes for long>forgotteii papers, forgotten in some cases even 
by the authors themselvies I Apropos of this, 1 remember hearing n story 
about Sir George Grierson. He was trying to find something on a certain 
Indian subject, and for a long time could discover nothing. At last he 
hit upon a reference to such on article as he wm looking for in the Index 
of the /aurwuf ef tkt Boyai Soeiety of Bombay^ He eagerly devoured 
the article in quesrioa and was surprised at its excellence. Looking to 
see the signature of the author, he read his own name t 

1 do not suggest that such a thing is of frequent occurrence, but I do 
wish scholars would realize when they are in sight of their allotted span 
how much we would appreciate a collected edition of the more Important 
papers they have oontiibuted to learned societies during their writing 
life. 

It is, then, with a feeling of gratitude and real appreciation that I 
take up the three volumes of " Studies and Texts," by Dr. Moses Caster, 
Bef^ reading a line 1 examine the publication as a tool for the student. 
I^CTitic«e Its sire, printing, general " get up/’ and mptt of aU. tit rWrx. 

always thinks of the student, and I have yet to enoountCT a 
work of hu that is not amply provided with all the ei ttUte so invaluable 
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far quick refereisce. In thU p:irt]cuJar case the index b to occupy a 
fourth vtjluuje, and h^ yet to make its appearance* The oumeratiofl of 
the pages deserves a spedal word of praise^ foi^ in additioci tt> the usual 
contiduaus pagination^ the upginal numbeiing of each artide b also 
included, thus allowing previous references from other works to be at 
once tras^ble- The ardcLes themselves are printed in facsimile^ thus 
produdngt as the author hJinself states^ a somewhat incoagrucrus 
appearance. 1 £ndp however, that thb in no way detracts the attention 
the oeadcr. The praotke could not always be followed^ as some of 
the publications of several learned societies the Royal Sodety, 

the Akadonie der Wiss, etc.) are a large quarto. 

With these few pTeUnunary remarks we can glance at the pap^s them¬ 
selves—or rather at some of them* for the work contain^ no less than 
jS!xty-orte reprints. 

Vol. Ih tncludeg^ several papers dealing with the literature of the 
Apocrypha. 

The first four are reprints frooi th^Pre^eedings tf/ BibMcal 

Afiba^iagy^ dealing respectively with two unknown Hebrew venions of 
the Tobit legend^ the Arainak original of Theodotioo's additions to 
Daniel, the Hebrew tact of one of the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, and an unknown Hebrew veraon of the hbtory of Judith. 

The Utter b espsialiy interestu^p os it gives the original simple tale 
of Judith before the longer reoessiem added triumiing and aUered names 
for a very different kind of audience, lostead of the HoIophenieSp of 
whom nothing whatever is known p wc have the historical Seleukos. 
Judith is a virgin* not a widow; the name of the dty is Jerusalem 
instead of the unknown Bethulia. The excuse for her appearing before 
the enemy king and the reason for her bath are clearly stated. The 
MS, belongs to the tenth or early eleventh century* and by its heading 
shows it to be of Maocabman ori^n. 

From the fcuFnal cf Ap&crypha is reprinted an interestiTig article on 
the story of the daughter of AmTam* the Samaritan parallel to the 
Apocryphal story of Stisanm- As a variant^ Dr, Gaster refers us to 
the story of Ali Hodja in the Atabian Nig/r^s. This is the All 
Khwajab of Burton (see the original edition^ suppLcmentp vol. tii*, p. 405 
er > and further paralkls by Clouston, pp, 5^6-600) and the Ali 
Cogia of Chauvin {set his Bib* d€S Otivragti Arabei, v-, pp. 85, 86). 
Another important article is that in the Roumanian version of the history 
of Abikar (Ahiqir* Hikar, Haykar* eto.), also found in the Arabim 
Usefd references (later than the date of the article) are: 
M* Lidrbarskh Eftry, vol. i-* pp, 331. 232; And Chauvin, 

r//., Vi.p pp. 36-43. For those interested in early magic the ** Sword 
of Moses "* (pp. 2SS-3J7) will pnwe a mine of mforoiatian and of 
exceptional value. So, toOj the nest paper on '* The Logos Ebraikos in 
the Magical Papyrus of Paris. Several authoritative articles on 
Samaritan phylacteries and amulets and kindred subjects follow. 

Turning to Vol. 11 . we find among others an article cm Jewish coins 
and Messianic traditions, and one on the origin and sources of Shulchan 
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presfiit writer, however, two of the tnost interesting 
deal with the Hebrew versions of the '* Secretum Sccietonun ” and the 
rotnjince of Alciander, The former of these purports to be a rtiedle^'al 
treatise ascribed to Aristotle, consisting of instructions to Alexander 
which were sent him when Aristotle was too oJd to %'isit his pupil 
personally. Owing to the varied and curious information they contain, 
and bearing in mind the early date of the Secretum’* (twelfth century) 
and the wide dbtribution it enjoyed, we must look upon the work as a 
highly important vchkle of foJIdore ftom East to West. In toy study 
on the amasing subject of the poison damsel of Sanskrit romance, I 
found in this article the link that bridged the gulf of transmigratioti 
from India and Persia on the one hand and the Ctsln RomsHOrum and 
other similar European collections on the other (see Penecr, Ottan ef 
Story, vol. ii., p. jjy ft stq.). The latter artide is '* An Old Hebrew 
Homance of Aleiander,'' and deals with fabulous stories attributed to 
Alexander, apart from those contained in the welhknown collection of 
Pseudo*Callistbena, Several motifs will be found here that will sorely 
try the folklorist in his search for parallels, while we meet several old 
friends (sudi as the “ water of life,” the '‘cap of darkness,” etc.) who 
figure in nearly ^very large oollecticMi. 

^e next eight papers are reprints from Folktoro, and include many 
highly entertaining studies on sue* subjects as the Legend of the Grail, 
t e Round Table, the Legend of Merlin, Roumanian child-stealing 
charms, Gulliver among the Lilliputians in the twelfth century, and the 
tale of the d^-headed men. The paper on ” The Modern Origin of 
ajry talcs is really most entertaining, and forms ats interesting prelude 

« 1*^^,***? recently wrote as an Introduction to 

Vol. 111 + of the Ocean 

The ankle on ” P,araIlEls to the Legends of Candrahasa ” contains the 
well known letter of death'' mutif^ for nuraefoii^ Beam pies of which 
w-e cim now refer to Boltc and Polivka's great work, Anmerkunitn su 
<ieH Ai^ffand , . , dtr Grimm, vol. I, p. 276 ft seq^ The same 
work will also alFord many parallels to the German folk-tales discussed 
m a later jwper, ” Zur QuelJenlcunde Dcutscher Sagen und Maiclien.” 
Space will not permit mention of all the eleven remaining pap^. 
ey are in English, German, Italian, and Roumanian, and include 
stodjcs on Engli^ charms, Roumanian legends of the Lady Mary, the 
ling of the Khaaar Kings (for which 1 can htid no reference in 
^raaer), and the history of Pavhl, the fool, for which reference should 
TOW be made to J. R. Reinhard, ” Strokes Shared,” fournot of AmttUon 
Fofktoro, vol. jtxxri., pp. 380-400, 

SufEment has been said to show what a feast of learned. Highly 
interesting, and curious information has been now collected into a single 
publication Our thanks to Dr. Gaster are as genuine as they are merited. 

.. oonwsts of Hebrew originals, while, as before mentioned, 

the uidex volume is yet to come. 
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Tibet's GsteAt Yoot Milarepa. A biography from the TibcianT huing 
the Jetsun-Kahbum* or biogfaphical hifiitiry of Jetsiin^Mikrepftk 
according to the Uima. Kazi Dawa-Satndup's Efiglish rendering. 
Edited with intioductioo and notes by W. Evans-Wentz. lllnstTated. 

l/niversify /WfJ,) 163- net. 

MiUrepa has not esca|>ed the atiention of European scholars. Sanipks 
from his work were first translate by Jaeschke and Dr. B. L^ti^er, who now 
lives and works in the United Slates. A few years ago we had a French 
peision by M- Bacot, and now is published a complete translation by the 
Lama Kazi DawaSamdup. It is ?ery prnbably thai but for Mr. Evans- 
Wentz, who obtained the author's MS. from his son in India, we should 
still be lcK>king for a complete ver&ioa of this great Tibetan genitis. We 
owe to the editor out thanks first for hb interesting arid informaUve 
introdaetton on Milarepa and his work, on the description of the Tibetan 
schools of Buddhist philosophy, and on the esteem in which be is held by 
all Tibetans. 


La Vie de Mahomet. Par Emile Dermenghem, (Paris j Li&foine Pirn-} 
Francs 15. 

^Irs. Mp H. Smvthe.) 

This Life of Mahomet is volume 33 in a series named ** Le Roman des 
grandes Etistenccs/^ and its dramatic quality is stdldiigly apparent from 
the opening sentences w^ith their vivM mfse-m-sceitet sugg^tive of cinema 
studio projectiofip throughout chapters of vary ing interests the cumulative 
efifeef beings not so milch a fresh or more salient portrait of the bero> as 
a marvellous evocation of that heroes milieu. 

Indeed> Mahomet, in some aspects of this book^ mcmbles one of those 
Byzantine saints whose features, halo includedj are partially dimmed by 
the brilliance of a glowing mosaic background. 

The crowded marts of Arabia, the jealousies of munidpal life, and 
such fadlities for cosmopolitan jnteirourse as fall to the «™iaerdal 
traveller—all these create a dilFerent atmosphere to the nomadk desert 
environment commonly associated with the founder of the Islamk faith* 
The latter was not lacking, but it came from bk foatEr^parents' habitat; 
and there is some evidence that Mahomet himself distrusted the call of 
the wild as liable to cause a reversion to idol airy. The child of a 
French bourgeois subjected for five years to the pastoral smTOundings 
of his Alsatian Nou^nou, would find no difficulty in resuming the uiban 
traditions of his own family. 

In spite of the formidable list of authorities cited in the pieface, 
M. Dcrmcnghem givxs scarcely sufficient emphasis to the apocalyprie 
conditions prevailing at the time of Mahoenct s birth, one of those 
eschatological crises which can be traced periodkaJly in the Syrian 
tradition from Joshua onwards, due perhaps to the phenofrienDii of an 
outstanding solar eclipse recurring at an astronomical interval of 5^1 
years. 
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It may be when Mahomet tcaounced his child naine of Qotham or 
jtobath for the more solemn appeUation of " Amin," the faithful, that 
he, of the wen or physical peculianly Itnown as the *' seal of 

<*ir ^ in the same tradidoD as Amen, the 

ajthful IVitness of the Christian Apocalypse, destined, when the 

me npe, to become the Eon of the Age. It was as such that he 
was hailed by the Christian Waraqa. 

M. Demenghem gives full credit to the disinterested aspect of 
Mahomet s imsaion, his early misgivings, amounting at times to a dread 
of insamty and the physical havoc wrought by his spiritual eialtation. 
I he neoe^ty for human affecdon and support which such a mental state 

de^^ IS also noted, Mahomet, more fortunate than Socrates, was to 
fifld this Jfi his wife* Khadlja. 

Political sidelights include the repctctissjons of the Byzantine-Peraan 
st^TQggle on Central Araban affairs. Mahomet’s own sympathies are 
shown to have been with the Greeks against Chosrees, and his antipathy to 
the Jews IS asenbed to racial jealousy. 

One of the picturesque episodes h that in which Mahomet la 
portrayed as getting his chance" by a deft manipulation of the 
si^rain of the Meccan Olympia, whom later he was to dethrone- Very 
** ^ Korariiites. a god of fortune, 

^nin^^ H suggests a cthonk 

^uate the pair with those even vaguer luck-bringers, Gad and Mcni, who, 
as Brofi^r Barton suggests, probably possessed the land before the 
*uid survive embalmed in a verse of the later Isaiah 

r ^abstractions. Many a modem Lge 

known to Gme^ prays for the intervention of an hypostatised " vL 

b^^Sw^ ^«dom ■ loid those Christians who deride Mahomet for 
b^Udmg lo respect of A\ ‘Lat and Al ’Ozza, might recognize in these 

Z^^i ! rT™ '^hich, under thdr Latin 

A 5“ remembered at the Christmas 

rcsuvai (/.JJ.A.5., 1527, pp. 

Mahomet felt for the Founder of Christianity, 

Tiltid ft r °‘ .?■''™' “ >!■« of spi»i, 

1 *rapo$sib;e to " deny the Eternal sci> of God^ that w, 

errul wisdom of God which has manifested itself in all things , 

""rnr?^* *!1 Jes^." though he failed to understand why 

in churches added to this that God a^gmed human nature." 

The varied and chiefly heretical sources from whldi Mahomet gained 
a^^nbnee with a religion which he claimed to fulJil rather than 

Ing it would he^r^ slTeasetJ. How interest- 

preacher Bishon o” ^ Nestorian Bahira and the famous 

Northeni Patesrinf'^*^/ established with 

i Dr. Garter « discovery that the Fatma is a 
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dir^ translatioD of a Saiaaritan slogaji suggests wiothet reason for the 
animus shown to the descendants of the Samaritan^^ J udsan neighbours. 

In One chapter hL Deirnenghem leaves the more trivial task of the 
historian to attempt a phiiosapbic concordat between Chrlstiaiiitj and 
Islam worthy of an Akbar^ and probably more acceptable to an age where 
science;, with its unifying prlndple of natural! law, fosters a monotheism 
in which the rigour of predetertninism can only be sublimiacd by the 
ardour of acceptance—or Islam« 

Concerning the Frophet^s relations with Aicha and the other wives for 
whom the harem was to become a sort of pious and voluptuous convent/^ 
the author writes with a detachment which resembles a pathological 
pr^ds, though he allows himself the qualm of having preferred his hero 
less polygamous. 

But it is strange that M. Dcrmenghen, showing marked sympathy for 
the several tenets of opposed nellgionS; should become sectarian and 
prejudiced when he touches on the rift wkhiu IsJam^ for there is a 
decidedly Gallic flippaixy in his description of '"le manage ‘'Ali- 
Fathima/' Driven by historical accuracy to admit * All's prowess as a 
warrior g he belittles both his status and personal appearance, ignoring 
the peculiar dilBculties of a prince consort^s position. For 'All was not 
only to assume the mantle of St- George, Al Khidr^ and those other 
paludin descendants of the sun-god p but, from the outset, his face shared 
the tragic grandeur of predestined victims^ doomed to an arduous 
immort^ty through the ritual of recurrent immolarion/^ 

That Abou Bakr was the right man at the right moment [s indis¬ 
putable, but it is oct necessary to return to the seventh century to find 
clash inevitable where the democratic righti inherent in a religious cor¬ 
poration to choose its own leader, is challenged by the dynastic pre¬ 
tensions of the founder's famiSyp more espedally when the ctaiui ctmes 
through the distaif side. 

In conclmion, it can safely be predicted that this book will be metre 
acceptable to the darker parts of Africa, now ruled by men of Latin 
descent, where Islam is an up>t<Hlate and dviliring force^ than, as the 
author himself implies, to the more academic and intransigent atmosphere 
of Al 'Aahar. 


ART 

Mural pAip4tiNCS of the Bombav Scuoot. By W. E. Gladstone 
Solomon, lils* (BomUy: T^€ TTma a/ /War.) Illustrated. 

JonK de La Valette,) 

The Times of India Press has published an intereaiing book on the 
mural paintings al New Delhi, executed by students of the Bowh^y School 
of Art, The test by Mr* Gladstone Solomon, who, as director of lhat 
school, has been the controlling spirit behind the enterprise. All those 
who desirtr the Btimulaiion of the living aitistic forces in India will 
congrattilale Mr* Solomon on his enthusiasm and perseveranoe m lighting 
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for his ideals. Realiiing ihjit the decorative tradition « One of the strong 
forces libkh influence Indian artisis, he secured some ten years ago the 
neocssBiy support for the establishment of a class of mural decotatiDn at 
the Bombay School Thereafter he did not rest until he bad obtained a 
practical oudei for the use of the talent which had been trained. New 
Delhi provided an obvious—but not, therefore, easily secured^ippor- 
tunity. In the end the sympathetic support of the Gorernor of Bombay, 
the persuasiveness of Mr. Soiomon, and the excellence of the sketches 
submitted by the students, carried the day, Ihc Bombay School was 
commissioned to decorate the dome and walls of what, with the exuberant 
imagioation of official language, is known as '* Imperial Delhi Secretariats, 
North Block, Centre Part, First Floor, Committee Room ’ A."' The 
enthusiasts from Bombay were not to be subdued by the drab respecta¬ 
bility of Imperial Delhi's nomcnclpture. In ihe eight parts into which 
the big dome of Committee Room “A *’ is divided they painted eight 
"Apaaias" or "Fens,'' representing eight jioportant periods in Indian 
art—namely, Sanchi, Gandhara, Gupta. Ajanta, EUora, jehangir, Shah 
Jehao, and Mudetn India. The periods arc indicated in the dresses and 
ornaments of ihe eight-winged figures which, though ueaied with a certain 
amount of individual ILbetiy, maintain a general harmony of design. In 
Ihe seven lunettes symbolic scenes represent the arts. Of these, " Drama," 
'■ Painting, and Dancing '* arc inspired by the Rajput style. “ Archi- 
tccltifc" follows Muhamnwdan conceptions, ■•Music" is composed in 
Mughal liadiiion, whilst the Ajanm Caves contribute their influence to 
**Sculpture." In ‘'Poelty" modern motifs, Tuen? are, further, eight 
spandrels with a itiedalUoo in the centre of each, and a narrow frinw in 
which ornamental lettering blaions forth the most eacelleni, if slightly 
hackneyed, statement of Keats as to a thmg of beauty being a joy for ever. 
Perhaps, however, this reminder is not superfluous in an age which all too 
often assumes that every object of joy is necessarily a thing of beauty. 
The paintings are in oil on canvas, executed in the studio, and ihereifter 
baud into place, Mr, Solomon advocates that no one medium should be 
CKCluaively used for mural pointings, and states that bis experience in 
esicro India has saiisfleil him that Iroth oil on canvas and fresco 
(properly understood) provide mediums of adequate durability there. 

The illustrations in the book, some of which are in colour, afford some 
means of appreciating the details of the different pictures. Unfortunately 
no attempt has been made to show them in their architectural setting, or 
to convey at least a gencraJ: impression of their decotativc effect as a 
whol^ a mailer wbkh, in a like this, b (At more impoitani than the 
degree of cacdlence of any individud] section of the whole. Even though 
the pleasure of judging them from this point of view must be restricted to 
the lew who will be favoured enough to ascend ihe ste|rs to the domed 
Twm in North Block, Centre Part, First Hoor," the present work gives 
^ cien proo to those who may Ktill be doubters, that, with adequatu 
^ron^c and opportunity, Indian artists of our day can cover the barren 
our modern buddings with that wcH-discipIincd, yet inspiring, 
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w(^a}tb of colour and Hchness [of design the tradiiTOn of whkb suT]gea 
through their vcma atid tingle^ in their fit^ger tips^ For fltico this h the 
work of sliidcnti, the achievcmeiils of those atnoiig thetn who wiU blossom 
into mastership shoold satisfy the highest requiremenia. If Indian anUta 
will but persevere, future generations may yet derive inspiration Crom the 
miles of now baireri walls of New Delhi^ 


M^^OiRS OF THE Arch^OLOCICal Surtev oP IriDtA. Nos. 38 and 4a, 

(Getjerfimttri &/ 1 930 . 

No, 3S embodies the monograph Kushano-Sasanian Coins,'^^ by Ern^t 
HeixTeld. The Survey should be congramlaicd upon having obtained 
the services of this great scholar who became known^ apart from hla 
numerioiis German publications, through his large work on Paikuli. The 
present monograph is a inastejpiecc of scholarship- The coins anaiyat d 
represent those of the Sassanian prince-govemors of Bactria* There are 
several tables deserring special mention t 1 - Kushan legends in the 
original scripL II, Parsik legends. Ill- Ekwiopment of Greek cursive 
script in Iran and Bactria. IV. Kushano-^ssanian coins, which are 
subsequently described, and four plates of coins- 

No. 4 ^ crontaius : “ Archieologtcal Tour io Upper Swat and Adjacent 
Hill Tracts.^ by Sir Aurel Stein* and represents another eminent treatise 
of ejcplomtion. In a more popular work, '^On Alexander’s Track to the 
Indus," Sir A. Stein has described the country known to the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims, which abounds in Buddhist antiquities. The chapters 
deal with the ancient remainSj scenes of Alexander's operatCons in Swat, 
ruins of Central and Upper Swat, the search for Aomus, and art account 
of the author's journey from the Indus to Mount Ham. I'his handsome 
volume includcij sixty-iix jllustratious on platesp a pbte of specimens of 
pottery, several plans, and two maps. 

It is a thousand pitieis that the financial state of the country does nert 
permit the Government to have better techitical illusiraiiosu for these two 
valuable mon<^raphs, 

firuncs SIPk l^Art ^feniivAL en GfORCtE et en ARiiiNiE, Far 
Jurgis Ballnisaitis. With map and lOi plates. (Faria! 

AfratLV,) 

It may be remembered that in tQifl Pio-fessor Striygowskh of ^ ienna, 
published an important volume entitled "Die Baukunsi der ArrocnieT;' 
which aroused the greatest attention amongst students of Oriental art. 
In these two volumes that learned author dcmonsiraied that the elcmenis 
of Armenian art were responsible at least for the ri^e of that of IlyEaxice in 
partictilar, and of the Middle Ages in general. In the new French work 
we are introduced in a most informative and bitlliafit preface, which might 
be termed a trearise, by Monsieur FoetBon, and it is cmr duty specially to 
recommend this essay to all students of Near Eastern art- Therein 
Monsieur FocUlon shows very convincingly the connection between 
Armenian and Byrantine, Persian and Arabic art^ The author himself 
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dnkws attcQtion to the slctnilaiity betireen the Georgian and Romartesque 
ornameot, and giv^ a number of teit if lustrations to prove bJ3 ease. He 
next proceeds to the sculpture reliefs in Georgia and Annema, and m a 
final chapter shoirs the character of arcliitecture and decoratioti in Georgia \ 
and he tightly mahes the statement that Le G6:»rgien ^ait sculptenr de 
masses et g^mhue ^ Les mahres qui ont bUd Ics ^Lises roman es if talent 
architcctes et constnicieucs." There are, besides the te^t figures, lot 
most beaudful collotype plates, and we confess to having never seen any 
clearer and better illustrations- Not only have we a list of these pbtes^ 
but abo a complete and detailed index to themp with due references 
to previous writers, especially Brosset^ KondakoS^ StrzygowskL We can 
but draw attention to this firtc work, and recommend it to all students of 
Near Eastern and Romanesque art^ 


Mohenjo-Daro and the 1 ndv£ Civilization, Edited by Sir John 
Marshallj Director-Geneml of Archeology in India. 

We understand that this important work, embodying the results of 
excavations made in Sind during the seasons 1923*1939, will be issued in 
the coming sunimerby Mess^ Arthur Frobsthairii of 41, Great Russell 
Street, London, W,C. It will comprise two large quarto volumes of text^ 
with some text iHustratlons, and one volume of 164 collotype plates. 

In addition, there will be a plan of Mohenjo-daro in two colours, and 
an original map of Sind in four onlniirs^ The price of sub^riptioo, before 
publication^ will be approximately ;^to. 

Our readers need not be reminded that Mohenjo-daio representsi an 
Indian city of 5,000 years ago, and important new discoveries may be 
looked for. 


GENERAL 

Lord CARifttcHARL or Skirling: A Memoir prepared by his Wife. 

Illustrated, {/faddemnd Sf&ufAf&H.) aTE^net. 

Lord CarmichaeLi the subject of this memoir, is best known to 
the British public as the Governor of Madrasi and later of Bengal, 
which appoiuimeni he held from r9ra to 1917^ Lord Curzon bad 
carried out the partition of Bengal, and the padfication of this province 
was chiefly due to Ijord Carmichael. A chapter is devoted to this work. 
Other chapters deal with his early years, home politics, Australia, and 
artj the latter is by Mr. Borentus. I-ord Carmichael look a real and 
great interest in art | he paid a number of prolonged visits to Italy* and 
became a callector of medisval metalwork,^ enamels* bronzes, carvings in 
ivory, and paintings. He was for many years Chairman of Council of the 
Indijt Socictyi 
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EHiNitHT Asians: Sii Grail PersonalilScs of the New East By Josef 
W, Hall (Upton Close)- {Appltton anJ Ca.) »ia. net 
Is it not difficult to puess who these sis Great Asians are ? The first on 
the list is Sun Yat Sen, of whom a sketch of hia life and work is given, 
and on page 67 the reader is reminded of how Japan was promised by 
the then President Wilson, at the Versailles Cotiferen^ the Chinea* 
Province of Shantung in compensation of her dropping the “racial 
equality" motion. The neat two are Yamagaia, called the Japatiee 
Bbmaick, and his opponent in polities, Prince Ito; and here again we 
find on page 235 a sentence referring to Yatnagata: " Polilical Party Kole 
was to him positively immoral," Of Kernel Pasha Mr, Upton Close writes 
that he deserves recognition as the world’s greatest living statesman. 
Josef Stalin, the iron man of Russia, is considered a Caucasian. The 
last of the eminent Asians is Mahatma Gandhi, whose words arc quoted: 
“Man shall conquer anger by love, evil by good, avarice by generosity, 
and the liar by truth.” It will be noticed that Ml kinds of characters are 
reptesemed amongst those personalities, and it is difficult to judge whom 
Mr. Upton Close favours. They are certainly outstanding figures with aU 
the siTci^gtb and frailty of buinfltt nfliurc- 


El PuE-DESCUBRiwtENTO H IS PANO'Catalan de Am^iuca en 1477. 

Xristo-Ferens Colom, Fernando el Catfilico y la Cataluiia Espafiola. 
Bv Luis Ulloa. (Paris; Maiionneinre Frirts.) 

There are a number of questions amnected with Columbus which hare 
been eagerly debated for many years, without any complete soluoon of 
them bdng reached. Different theories have been put fopvard concern¬ 
ing his origin and early hf*. concenfing the f;^tors whmh led him to 
uiKlertake his great adventure, and cotKerning the object which he bad 
in view when he sailed from Palos, It has been srgt^ that he^owed 
almost everything to Martin Alonso Pinzdn, as it has been argued that 
Pirudn was a traitor who attempted to steal the credit due to Columbus. 
It has been argued that Columbus derived lus inspiratton from the 

Tiaidli »= l»Ip»bl. fore.ri=. It l«n uanrf IhM Crfumte. 
T tJ.,. ^e^t of the New World from a dying pilot whom chat^ 

t^"caxried to the West Indies, and that he Information which 

^TolJ 2 ror"ie’qu«tionr^^^ Ulioa offers answers which 

To nw^ ot tlMS^ q novelty. Stated shortly, the theory 

vTta. »that o.i».b».. 
C..L, wb. h.d I- ■•« »;» o 

Wepold™* -pint* fob" "• “J" P'*” 

ftSLuid d-rcaWlt, .nd .bo b.d .p«il •" tjj 

rf Fr»« ond« ll«con.m.»d of hb «kdve, Ih. C,,.no«. 

HorioTte" >™‘«i on d« «l Pottog*!. be .«t ^ D.™.!,. 

b to V! idoodfid .ith to. Johimno, Seolvos .ho » bold ,o l,». 
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visited Gfeenfand in Senot Ultoa holds that Cotunbua did more 

thiin visit Greeniiind; he sailed down the American coast and landed in 
Haiti in that same year. His “ discovery ” of 1493 iras thus not a 
disoovery at atl; it was liis second visit to a land to which he had already 
been. 

According to this theory, Columbtu allowed his trae origin to be 
concealed because, had he revealed it, he could never have seewed the 
support of Ferdinand and Isabella, the King bating Catalans as having 
been rebels against his father and the deadly enemies of bis mother. 
In order to deprive Aragon of any share in the New World, Ferdinand 
sedulously propagated the l^nd that Columbus was a Genoese, and, 
thanks mainly to his efforts, the truth has remained hidden to the present 
day. Tt b obvious that Columbus owed nothing to Pitudn or to 
Toscanetli; he went in 3493 in. search of lands which be already knew. 
He was himself the pilot '*; that legend realty concealed the fact of 
the " prediscovery " of *477. 


Twelve Days : An Acooaot of a Journey across the Bakhfiari Mountaios 
in South Western Persia. By V. SackviUe • West Illustrated. 
{ffoRarth Prtfs,) los- 6d. net- 

A travel book by a clever and charming lady in the company of rour 
Englishmen amongst the most savage tribes of Persia! The account is in 
the author’s vivid and stimulating style, and includes not only the various 
adventures in all wind and weather, amongst rain and snow, across the 
hi^h mountains, but gives also a most interesting account of the life of the 
Bakhtiaris. The journey was undertaken hy Miss Sackville-West who 
displayed great courage and enterprise. The illustrations are some of the 
best we have seen, and give an cicetlent idea of the scenery described. 
The author is an esperienoed traveller, and it Is hoped that she will not 
remain at home^ but go out again and add to our pleasure with another 
volume. 


The Public anD m Problems. By John Bewey. {Alien and Ummn,) 
{/ i «> uu'tJ iy John CaloweLl^Johnston.) 

This volume is the reault of lectures delivered by the author at Kenyan 
Collie, Ohio, two years ago, The imervening period has permitted a 
full revision and eapansion of the lectures as originally delivered, and there 
are accordingly occasional references to books published in the interval. 
Wriiien from that peculiar angle of vision fTOin which the untraveiled 
Tranwilantic publicist views both his own country and the world in general, 
these essays in political science present few points of interest to the 
European, whether British or Continental, but they arc doubtless not with¬ 
out their value for moulding the young citizen of that Great Republic, 
where bootlegging fiouri^es side by side with the principle of the purest 
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Tbc Ciuptit and [iiccii$<c burner ihawn oa tH^ opposite 
from the coJlectioit of treasureA aeot to the FersEan Art Es.htbitioo 
by HJ.M. the SbihL They wcrt spedaily photographed for 
TAi Nafl. 

The incense burner is of gold overlaid with enamel and richly 
set with cabochon jewels, the know being formed of a pear-shaped 
emerald. The incense burner, which is 40 centimetres high, was 
made in Esfahaa early in the nineteenth century^ and was sent hfom 
the Giilistan Museum, T ehran. 

Fonnlng the background ts a prayer carpet from the Mashhad 
Shrine^ made of mmson and green velvet with sUver thread. The 
lower part of the carpet (folded over the support for the incense 
burner) has conventional floral patterns, while the upper part 
conuins inscriptions from the Islamic profession of Ikith. 
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prcx:eedings of the east 

ASSOCIATION - 



LAW AND ORDER IN THE NEW qSTDlA 
By Sir Reginald Clarke, c.i.e. 

(Late CoQunissioncr of PoiifiCi Calcutta) 

Fro« the rccoinmcDdations of the Simon Commission and Ac 
debates of the Round-Table Conference, it may be taken fw 
granted Aat any future Constiturion for Ae InAan Empire w 
make local provincial assembUes responsible for law and order 
in Acir territories* Nobody knowmg India and Ac fadurc of 
dyarchy wiU object to this provided Aat oAceis rcspo^blc for 
the peace, whose duties may bring Acm into condict wiA 
dificrent sections of Ac pubUc, particularly Ac intelligentsia, arc 
assured of adequate and unfailing support. No country can pre¬ 
tend to be governing itself unless it can keep order and adminirfci 
Ac law, and Acre is no more certain cure for polmcal cnncism 
Aan Ac responsibility of office. At Ae same time, Ac transto of 
law and order on paper and its maintenance m practice m a 
country suA as India are two very Affermt matters, and before 
undertaking a momentous change of Ais kind it is as w o 

face Ac facts. . . , . t * t a:.. 

There is noAing m Ac past history of Ac legisla^ m India 

to encourage the presumption Aat Acy wUl su^cnly become 
rcasonAlc on Ac question of law and order, but Am position m 
the past has simply mvited irresponsibAty. Under Ac new regime 
it IsTot for a moment to be supposed that Aese assembUca wA 
encourage Asordcr, but m certain provinces, at all events, Acre 
WiU ha7e to be a complete change in Aeir amtude towa^ oA^s 
responsible for law and order, particularly Ac police, Mr. 
Montagu, who was certainly a sympathetic observer, recorA m 
his diary Aat Ac Indian wants to control Ac police bccai^ he 
hates Acm, and if this is Ac spirit m which Ac new order of 
Aings is to iart Acre will be a very poor future for it, 
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There has been no detailed discussion yet as to how the new 
powers given to provinces would be administered, but from the 
/irst and for several years they must work through cjtisting 
channels, so we may take it that the old hierarchy, which com* 
mcnces with the village constable and runs through the District 
Supenntcodent of Police and the District Magistrate to the IMvi- 
sional Commissioner, will continue for the pesent to keep order 
On the Indian countryside. This chain of officials represents to 
the people the Sircar, and as long as they arc at their posts and 
doing their duty a considerable amount of pditical ferment can 
happen in the towns without afrecQng the villages and the country 
in general. If, on the other hand, there is the slightest indica* 
don that the authority of these officers is being undermined, 
there are elements of disorder waiting to arise in India which, if 
not checked at the outset, will swamp not only India but the 
Empire, 


Caixa akd Communausu 

It must be remembered that although India is on the whole a 
law-abiding country it contains a number of lawless men—in fact, 
there is no form of crime which has not got its exprt exponents 
there. In spite of our long occupation and a well-organized 
police, we have never succeeded in doing more than keeping 
dacoity at bay. In the same way, in the cities there has always 
been a large hoohgan element waiting for a chance to loot, and 
any disturbance immediately brings gaondas to the fore. 

This, however, is ordinary routine police work, but behind it 
is the Hindu-Muhammadan question—one of the great human 
problems of the world. Nothing, neither race nor language nor 
colour, can divide men like religion, and no round table that 
ever was fashioned can settle this business; it is too old and too 
basic. Even men who have spnt their lives in India never cease 
to be astonished at the suddenness with which this ancient 
animosity can blaze up for quite trivial causes, and the appalling 
ferocity and blood-lust which it engenders. 

Furthermore, it is unfortunate that the sptesmanship which 
has brought the representatives of Congress to the Round Table 


Latv and Order in the New India jpg 

and ihc Ruling Chiefs to an idea of federation has at the same 
dme alienated Muhammadan sentiment and induced a feeling of 
isolation and bitterness amongst this great and virile community, 
which has religious connections throughout the East. This was 
inevitable, and no doubt everything possible will be done to 
saQsfy Muhammadan aspirations; but the feeling is there, deep- 
rooted, the fear of being handed over to a numerically superior 
Hindu Raj, which has got a long start in education and in wealth. 
This feeling will have to he reckoned with, and Is die major 
issue in any scheme for law and order in New India. 

it may be argued that Hindus and Muhammadans lived side by 
side in India for centuries before the British came there, and that 
they do the same in Indian States; but m these instances the 
question of rutership had already been decided by the sword, 
whereas we arc asking these hosplc communidcs to settle their 
differences around a tabic—a very different affair. 

British OFFictAu 

The supenor officers responsible for the peace in India belong 
to what is known as the Security Services—that is, the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Police—and in accordance with the 
recommendadons of the Lee Commission it has been decided 
that these Services shall be Indianizod year by year on a 
which will leave the Indian Civil Service half British and half 
Indian in 1939* Indian Police the same in 1949 . It is 

generally admitted that this cuts down British officers to the 
absolute minimum required to keep order In India, and any new 
constitution will have to ensure that this proportion is maintained. 

It w'ould be superfluous to refer here to what India owes to the 
Eridsh officers of the Indian Civil Service. They have created 
our Indian Empire, and if they were to depart in a body tomorrow 
—old as Indian civilization is—they would leave a standard of 
administration behind them which would never entirely disap¬ 
pear. If it is now intended to place the key-officers of this Ser¬ 
vice, the Divisional CommlssioncTs and District Magistrates, 
under elected assemblies for their most Important duties—namely, 
the maintenance of order—they will have to have the protccrion 
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of the Governor of the Province in case of any attempt to sacri' 
ficc them to popular clamour when their duty brings them into 
conHict with large sccdons of the people, as at dines it uti- 
doubtedly will. 

It is not that Indian Civilians arc in any way opposed to the 
pohdcal emancipation of India—in fact, the manner in which 
they have accepted and worked the MontagU'Cbclmsford Reforms 
proves the contrary. They recognize and arc quite willing » 
co-operate in a future administrarion of India which will mean 
that their authority will be less personal and more advisory, but 
they are bound to be critical of hasty reforms which they know 
will lead to disorder, and in view of their paramount responsi¬ 
bility their position must be safeguarded. 

The Pouce Force 

The poUce in India today is the result of a definite policy 
initiated by Lord Curzon and followed steadily for a quarter of 
a century. It is almost entiiely Indian with a small stiffening of 
British officers, and though it numbers 187,000 men it is none 
too large for what we arc staking on it—^that is, the safety of life 
and property over a British Indian territory of nearly t, 100,000 
square miles and amongst a population of 270 millions of people. 
Actually India is being policttl with one police station to 100 
square miles, which means that the Indian Government is not 
prepared to face sporadic dimrder in too many places at the 
same time. 

It is true that the army, British and Indian, is in the back¬ 
ground, but the employment of troops in any large numbers to 
assist the civil power means martial law and connotes the breaks 
down of civil government. Further, in the event of widespread 
civil disturbance coincidmg with trouble on the North-West 
Frontier (and we know from recent happenings that it will), the 
army in India would have to be very quickly reinforced, and a 
state of affairs would have arisen almost too serious to contem¬ 
plate, which the present suggestions arc particularly designed to 
avert. 

The Indian Police, like the Indian Army, b one of the things 
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which inspires one’s faith in the future of the country. It is 
composed of the sturdiest of the peasantry in the ranks and the 
best, physically, of the intclhgcntaa in the officer grades. Its 
organization, discipline, and leadership are such that its neutrality 
can be relied upon in all communal and religious disputes. In 
addition it has had to fecc, for the last few years, a deliberate and 
intensive campaign to break its morale. Taunts In the streets, 
boycott in their homes, complaints of brutality to beadquarters^— 
nothing has been neglected. It is to the evcrl^g credit of the 
Indian Police that they have never wavered In their loyalty to 
the British Government whose salt they cat. 

At the same time, the strain that is being put on these men 
by the continued agitation in India is becoming intolerable, and 
a new Constitution will have to ensure that they arc not asked to 
shoulder a burden greater than they can bear. All police work 
is based eventually on the goodwill of the people, and civil dis* 
obedience, Lf allowed to continoc, will defeat any police force. 
It is nothing more or less than an insidious form of anarchy, and 
a government which does not face it at the outset is doomed. 

The British officers of the Indian Police, though they number 
only t ,400 in all India, supply the cement which holds the whole 
force together. The bond between them and the Indian officers 
and men in the force is a very dose one, and it would be im¬ 
possible for the police to carry on in times of strmn and doubt 
without this impartia] clement to lean upon. As in the case of 
the Civil Service, if in future the police is to be controlled by 
provincial asscmbUcs, the Inspcctors-Geocral and Commissioners 
of Police will have to be provided with the means of protecting 
their officers if they arc unjustly attacked. Not merely emer¬ 
gency, but special powers will have to be vested in Governors of 
provinces undl such time as it is apparent that elected Police 
Ministers can stand on their own. By special powers is meant a 
control which will be vested in the Governor personaUy, and 
which he will eserdse for the present as part of his routine duties. 
If this is not done there will be a ministerial crisis every time the 

Governor interferes. 
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Relations with the Intelligentsia 

There Is no disguising the fact that the rebtions between the 
police and the people in India, particularly the Intelligentsia, are 
far from satisfactory. No doubt there arc faults on both sides. 
In the police, unlike the army, complete authority has to be dele- 
g;ated right down to the lowest ranks, and these ranks in India 
have not yet got the education and the training which would 
prevent them from, at times, abusing their powers. On the other 
hand, the educated classes in India resent discipline in any form, 
and they resent it doubly when it takes the form of a British 
uniform and is standing between them and a political campaign 
for breaking the law and embarrassing the Government. 

It will be necessary, therefore, to protect the police in the earlier 
stages of any new form of government in India, until, by the 
exercise of authority and the assoebdon of local bodies with 
police work through some such medium as watch committees, a 
civic sense is developed which recognizes the necessity for the 
public to support its police. This will take dme, and British 
officers in the Indian Police will in future have to undertake a 
dual r6!c—control of their force on the one band and ccMjpera- 
tion with local and munidpl bodies on the other. If the spirit 
of compromise is genuine, and Indb is really going to settle 
down and learn gradually to govern herself, there is no reason to 
fear that the British police officers will not do everything in their 
power to foster Indbn aspirations and help her on her way. 

The foregoing suggesdons are based on the assumption that an 
agreement has been arrived at for the future govemmciit of the 
country, which all parties in Indb are pledged to support. If 
statesmanship, British and Indian, can accomplish this, it wUL 
open a new chapter in the history of the Empire, but it can only 
be done by a dear appreebtion of the Indian situation in this 
country and a constitution approved by all parties in parliament. 
The Security Services in India are now between the upper and 
nether mill stones and, the law is not being enforced. There 
is no sense in minimizing the gravity of the state of aflairs, as a 
cri^ in India is imminent and will have to be faced. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING P.\PER 

A MXiTENC of the Assodalioa was held at CajEtou H3!l;» Wcatmimtcr* S-W. ip 
on Tuwdayi April ai, *93*1 wlwn a paper ^vas read by Sir Reginald Clarke, 
c.i.E. (late Indiati Police Service)* on " Law and Order in the New India/" 
J* Si Wardfaw-MUne* E«]-| was in ihc chair, and the following ladies 
and geademea, amongst others, were present i 

Sir Louis Wilttam Dane, c.c.i.e., oj.i.. General Sir Edmund Barrow, 
cx.B.» Sir Charles Armstrong, General Sir George Barrow, o.c.B.p 

and Lady Baitow, Miss Barrow, Sir John Ciunming, a.c.i.e., cai.* 
Sir Clement Hindley, and Lady Hindlcy, Sir Malcolm Setoiip 

and Lady Sctrui, Sir Arthur Knapp, k.c^i.* Sir Henry Wheeler, 

iLC.s.t., Sir Henry S. Lawrence, K.&s.t., Sir Daniel Keymer, o.b.e., 

Sir Reginald Want, E.cLt.i., Sir Wilhain Vineent, c.c.i.H., £.c.£j.. 

Lady Mary Grey, Mr, F. G, Pratt* Mr. Henry Marsh, and 

Miss Marsh, Mr* AteMndcr Porteons, c.t.E,, Dr, R. P. Paranjpye, K.-i-H-, 
LleurH-Cdoncl J. H- Murray, ti.i,, Mr- S- Luptoiip o.b.b*, Mr^ H. Harcoun, 
C.B.X.P Lady Ckrkc, Mr. Stanley P. Rice, Mr* F* P. Richter, Mr. P, K, 
Dutt, Licut.-ColDiiel W* G* Hamilton, Mr. E- Villiefs, Mr. H. B- Hohne, 
Cc^oncl and Mrs* A. S* Roberts, Mr. and Mra, G* Hayter^ Mr. G. 

Pilcher, Mr. Waris Ameer Ali, Mr. T. A. H* Way^ Mr. G- M. Ryan^ 
Mrs, Nolan, Mr. B. W* Perkins, Mr. Hugh MacGregor, Mr. A. Joyce^ 
Mr. Joseph Nissiui, Mrs. Drcschhcld, f.x.g.s*, Mrs* Barns, Mw Gumming, 
Mr. H. R. H, Wilkirwon, Mr. I* K* Das Gupta, Mrs. Wdr, Mr. S* J. Gubbay, 
Mr* Raphael D, de Gala, Rev. Dr. W. S^fiton, Mr- F. Vincent, Mr, G. H. 
Oitncnod, Mr. K* Swarup. Mis^ Caton, Mr. and Mrs. F* Westbrook, 
Mr, and Mri. H. M. WjUmott, Mr. W. H. Joncf, Mr. H- K* SaJer, 
Mrs. Carnegie, Miss E. L. Curtels, Mr* John Caatlon, &ii- L Delimaii, 
Mrs. J, M. Walter, and Mrp F. H. c.1.1., Hoo, Scctc^* 

The Chaiihan : We have received one or two apologies bum gcntLcmen 
who are unable to be present* but I am glad to see there is a good audience 
to hear what 1 am quite sure will be a most Lntereidng address. I have not 
had the pleasure of meeutig our lecturer before^ but 1 know of him, and I 
have been careful to make inquiries about him. 1 know that he is an 
authority on the subjst which he is going to speak to us about, and his long 
record in the Indian Police Service will cfsahle him to fully deal with the 
question of law and ordcr^ which is a matter of the greatest possible interest 
to everybody who has the interests of India at heart at the present xime, and 
I hope we shall not only have an enrerndy interesting paper read to us, but 
au iDtemring disciwiou upon it. 

(The r^d*) 

The CHAtBMAN: I want to say, in the first place, what I have no doubt 
will be said more formally later, how grateful we arc to Sir Reginald CUrkc 
foe the most inierating address which he has given us on the subject: uf the 
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future of the control of hvv order in India. Those of m who arc almosi 
daily cnoccrncd in this ctmniry with maiters caimected with ihe fucarc of 
India have in the bsi year eJone one thing that has never been sufficiently 
done beforo-that U, that imspcxti ve of prty politics and classes or set^om 
of the people, we have helped the British people over and mer again to 
express their dcfiniie appreciation of the wonderful work of the police in 
India in the last two years under the roost trying condidoni that could ^ 
imagined. (Applause.) I am glad lo say that that tribute has been [aid 
publicly, and it is certainly vct 7 well deserved- I cannot imagine a rime 
when any police force could have been subjeewd to mcHc trcmcndcftis 
ifiBiienccs and more difficulty in the carrying out of their work than h^ 
been the case in India, if one imagines what would be the position in this 
country if our police here had to carry on their work under stress of niLs- 
representarion and veiled or unveiled attacks day after day, we could get 
some idea of the couditions under which the Indian, police, w^ho» so far as 
the rank and file are concerned, are less educated and less advanced* have 
carried on their wonderful work in Lndiai 1 do nnr think any tribute that 
could be paid in this country U more than thoroughly deserved both by the 
rank and file of the police and the British and Indian officers in charge of 
them. I think Sir Re^nald Darke has made it quite dear that he accepts, 
if 1 may put it in that way, the future establishment of the polioe under the 
reform scheme as being, in the provinces^ under the control of the Provincial 
Assemblies- Whatever may be the future in that respect 1 cannot tcU, but 1 
agree that there is no school for responsibility like responsibility itsdf, and 
it is at any rate very much to be hoped that if and when we get an Indian 
Assembly in charge of the police force in each provinoE we shall get a new 
outlook on the quesrioD of law and order* and one very dhTerent itKm that 
which have been so very prominent in the rcpcnis from India in the past two 
years. Somelimcs I fed* as I am sure all of you must feel, ai Sir Reginald 
Clarke has said, that if even for a day control was removed and luence took 
its plaeCi we should bud even in twenty-’four hours a complete change in the 
minds of the people of India on the subject of law and order. It is ve^ 
much to be hoped that the change wiU not come in that way* but thaE it will 
come by greater realization of the duties of citizenship and of the efIorB 
necessary for common protection- But 1 do realize, and I think all pf us in 
this room realize, that the future of the police force in India is certainly one 
of the most important matters which will have to be discussed when the 
whole future of the constitution of India comes to be settled. I am personally 
\xrj gmtrful to Sir Reginald Clarke for the most interesting address which 
he has given us on this complicated problem. 

I have received the names of several gentlemen willing to take part in thU 
debate, and 1 call upon Sir John Cumtningp who, as you know, was a 
member of the Bengal Government and is the founder and editor of the 
Police fowmatf which deals with the question nf the police forces all over 
the world. (Applause.) 

Sir Jons CuKMtKo uid he was gratrful to the Chairman for endorfing hi 
cordially the wellnJcscrved tribute which the lecturer had paid to the loyalty* 
courage, and imparriality of the police forces of India during the recent 
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uaublcs, ihc ««m of Whidi >t would be difficult to e«igB«^tr. 

of the itetmt w« o« of great impur«n« « the pretem tune* He wtsW 

to offer one or two ob«rviidoi« on the subject of the pre*crvac«)n of 

and the mainlcnance of law and order, and to give one or two 

iuadfiGidon for apeaking on the subject. One was that wn 

Ud the honour Shivering a lecture on the 

India Association. SeoondJjf, lof some yeurs past it had b«n ^ pn 

be associated with the poli« adminiitraiion. not oidy m England, b 

practically all over the world. His first and main dbsemnon was that 

was very little margin between law and order and the form opposing . 

In i««t liires they had s«o both Berlin and Vienna, which were weU- 

policed cities, with forces very much stronger than anyffiing they had any 

SSneeption of in this country, faced with danger a dif^ty m view da 

possible uprising. They had seen in Paris the whole the gamson d 

K dty, in addition tn the police force, mohiliicd apmst conceivable 

ouLakI and in the dty of Westminster th^ had seen the 

charging a mob. even in Whitehall. It was therefore apparent that *«e was 

«Ji®ii.5e margin, even in the Western world and m Great 

India the factors which had been mentioned by the 

—die banditry, the eommuiial element, also the frooiiCT prob cm, 

difficulties owing to outbreaks among the abon^i^ tnb» Jpi 

their labours and difficulties, as had been explained by the lecturer, the police 

stood firm, m their everlasting credit. , r , 

His second observation was that the working of . 7 

country under any consdtution was dependent upon the . 

peo^ That was understood in this country and in 

m goodwiU of aU law^obiding citizen, was on beh^ of consutu^ 
auihoriiv. In India for some years past the polia forces l«d ontoe m m 
the agent and weapon of an alien bureaunacy; and for this reason, d any 
measures were taken by the people against the Government as such, it was 
SrX force who fdt thTbrunt of the attack. Unjfcr 
rcfJm it was essential that there should be some police agei^ ^ng 
enough to piaerrc the peaceful avocations of the ^le. 

Commission had pointed out. the dme had come when it ought not m be 
^ble to misrep^t the agents of anthority, who were supplying the 
ST needs of a dviljzed eaistenm. Unfortunately, the noii<r«peration 
^ t tht kciurcr hid mtjed, wm an iniidloui lorm of anardiy, 

™ «'“‘r •'»' ““ 

A. .. ^ J»dd b., .^ fa- ■ ^1. 

hrtth dutiidc aiid iiwi<k the Rouflci-Tablc Capfe/cnoe. The 

toS^s, however worked, depended ultimately upon 
r«lti«cisia of India and upon the fact that it was as essential tn have ^ 
ortram^ police force under any new constitution as it was under any 
JrTnrtoStutiom The lecturer had made one new niggtsonii with 
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regard to the adoptioo 0 / the watch conumtiee syitem, which raised at once 
the qu«uon of centra] contml local control. Jr was an ifiiercdM 

t^ng tbt m G^t BriLiin outade the MctropoJij they had had for trnturia 

whrcht Had roferred, but in the D«nimoi«. 

which were (he d««ndants of Great Britain, they found that the contrary 

war the that is to tay, there was central control. In South Africa and 
«nirai control of the police fortes, and in Canada the 
Federal Pdice was a central Wy, There had been a certain development 
con&oJ in Cana^, but in that country opinion was changing 
very s^i^ly, ^ *e Canadians were in some ways reverting to a sys^ 
«ntral coniroL In India there was one of the largest syKems of Sltral 
organization in the world; and the question was whether, in view of 

bed control codd brought into existence with any satisfecdonTm 
^t yarned that the position of India was atremdy difficult in view of 
the Joed condiDoJB; it was rendered much more difficult by the ddiberate 
ri inovcmeflt m mate GovVrnmeni almost 

^Lh!^f ‘ 1 “^7 ^ Assemblies the 

^n^dity for law and order. On ffiis point the Simon Commission had 

^ ro the dec«K)n without any doubt that the proper way to cure irtc- 
sponsibiliiy was to enforce lesponsibiliiy. ^ 

Etuopean Assodaiion of India, said that 
he apeed with tl« Chairman tha, if the charge of ffie police force in the 
was made ov» » the Provincial Legislatures thc^ would be a new 
oudook on the que^on of law and order. The MootaguChelmrfnrd 
reforms, con^ ,0 ffie intention of the early plans, were singed that 

iSikfd**“ irrespoSiliiy. 
In^ i\kcd Uw and order instjncovdy w much as we did ^ 

MrJHsi^a said it had been a great pleasure to listen to a distincuished 

and 10 *« Mr. Milne occupying the 
l^y kn^ how generously he bad always paid trihum toTwork 

,^J“r Commanding at 

«7h^ PrSr 7' tHe place on the righ. of the line 

the me. ^ Vitide for a police detachtnejit. Trying to delve into 

lt^.^' 7 . 1 !^ l^srLething to be 

the ArmT “ ordinary Compliment, It seemed to him that 

t Howvcr great and fine an Army it was, could nor possibly pav 
an effi^ ^ niaiiiQimng imernaJ security in India unless there was 

3^ch7'!Jm* ““ “^7! maintain peace in India, though Jt 

a gtmially known as pacifying 

w^a^ enrL7 a-r* the Inrhan Army wanted m L Thk 

He or u 1 c thing from maintaining peace. 

system. He astS 'ihe7i'to*^° ««i«ly ' ihing^aamely, the electoral 

there was a mitiorirv “napne a polling station in a district where 
nuoonty rommumty and a majority community, and the 
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majoriiy community were hoUio^ up the minority id prevvot them vodng. 

Whic wQuiil be die result if the poUcemen oa duty :it the paliiDg station 
i\'crc under the coiiErol of the majanty comiTtUELity and looked the other 
way? The potm was if they handed over the police to a majqrityy perhaps a 
communaj majority^ which at times might OOL be tritsieci, the whole 
electoral system would be worth aoching. With regard to the military pdkc 
question, the matter of inEeroal seouity was a very important mic. It was an 
catraordioary thing that the Statu lory Commission had gone very deeply 
into the militaiy qtiesuod and had reported fully upon it and also upon the 
police question, but nowhere in their Report did they find a single word 
about the <to^clation of the military and police question in India. This was 
a most extraordinary omwaion, Appafendy no heed had been paid to w^hat 
might be the reaedoa of the treatment of law and order upon the military 
question itself. If this was to be takm as a measure of what had been, said 
and done to help India in the past few years^ the measune was like a quart 
vessel with nothing whatever in it^ because a question of stupendous im¬ 
portance had not even been touched upon. 

He had always been struck with the fact that democratic institutions had 
been introduced gradually into India on an English pattern without any 
study of the conditions of law and order which had enabled ihose institu¬ 
tions to succeed io England. They really knew very little about the police 
in thdr own country, they took everythsog for granted because they were so 
safe; but a hundred years ago there was a great turnover of political power 
Id England, and just before that, and for the very purpose, there had been 
established a i>ew and carefully constituted police fort*. One rcasan for this 
was to avoid the necessity of calling out the military in face oE political 
escitemenL It was thought there must be a strong police force which would 
face the political excitement of the people without the necessity of oiiling 
out the miliiary^ This was the idea of the Duke of Wdlingmn himself. 
Another reason why there had been so much care taken with regard to the 
matter was in order that popularly elated parties should not be in a postdofi 
EO meddle with the police, with their lesourccs, or with their dlsdplicie and 
their ability to enforce order. In both these respects the position was the 
same in Indian indeed, the need was greater* The Councils should not have 
the power to withhold the rMuroes necessary for the police. In former 
times the police had to go for their moneys to dw Executive Coundllar to 
try and wangle the money they wanted against other Licpartmenis. This 
was fairly sadsfacinry, because be was the supreme executive power who had 
m enforce the peace in India] but at the present time there was one perwer 
to be left with respontibUity for enforcing the pcaoc of India and another 
power which would be able entirely to deprive the forces of law and order 
of all their resources or to interfere with their duciptine. Thti was a vital 
mistake. He thought the polkc funds in India should^ aj far as possible, be 
definitely car-marked and allotted, as they were m England^ and should be 
made sficure from the attacks of political parties. El was quite right that the 
Legubciire should be able to inquire ijuo any manner of abuse and should 
be fully informed and be able to decide on stach matters, hut a communal 
majority should not be imdcr the tcmpCatioriT which might be very grear, in 
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hamstring ihc forces of law and orJ^x. Ifp In spite of all the enlightened and 
patxiotk men there might be in a communir^, they had a mass inHuenrc 
towards bullying and a nridb worked up to oMnmh a pogrom^ then that 
community would not wish for a strong police force to prm-ent it+ Stmikr 
situadoai had occurred in Cenual Europe. 

With regard to the power of the Governor to revise Budgets and to 
intervene when things were atipposed to be going badly, he thought all of 
them would agree that this was noc worthy of comidtracion. To begin 
with* such checks were only trandtory measures. In his optnioDr the 
emergency powers of the Governor were both useless and invidious. He 
thought there ought to be some Commission tn find out and lay down what 
was needed for the police in India as a definite and separate subject before 
the business of handing over powers was carried cuL 
General Sir Geokck Esamow said that the loyalty of the poliix had always 
struck him as bong ail the more praiseworthy for the reason that they were 
badly paid^ badly housed, and a badly pensioned force. He thought ihe 
Govcrjiment should give them the best treatment possiBlCp increase their pay^ 
improve their housing, and improve their pcnnoni. (Hcar^ hear.) M.iny 
tributes to the good work of the police had been made recently, but this 
would be a practical appreciation of their good work. He was very glad to 
hear Mr. Hayier allude to ihe Army, because the Army question^ according 
to the Report of the Sinaon Commission, was the most crucial point of the 
whole future of the Constitution of Indiip and yet it was a question which 
was least heard of nowadays, and was gener^y put in the background 
altogether. He wished to point out^ as was probably known to everybody 
presentp that more than half the BKdth Army in India was car-marked for 
Internal defence. What was going to happen in the future? It was easy to 
calk about handing over law and order, but how were they going to band 
over three-fifths of the British Army to the mamtenance of Jaw and order 
under an Indkni^d Govemmentf Of course, he did not say it could not 
be done, hut nobody had produced the solution yei. The BrJtiih Army 
formed the great moral support behind the police forces hut it did a great 
deal more than that, as was exemplified by their recent employment at 
Cawdpofc. He had had letters from men who had served under him who 
were at Delhi and Calcutta, and it was clear that the mere presence of the 
Army ensured peace and order recently^ whereas without them there would 
have been terrible bloodshed. They could not do without the Army for 
Iniernai defence, however excellent the police force. (Applause.) 

Mr. Piicifu said that almnst everything he had intended to say had 
already been said. There was however, one point he would like to 
mention. He had been very much impressed, in listening to Sir Reginald 
Clarkc-s address, by die fact that, like all of them, he was quite willing to 
contemplate the necessity for a complete handing over of law and order in 
the provinces. He agreed that the way to promote tesponnbiUty was by 
inviting b sense of responsibility; but whUe Sir Rcguuld Clarke accepted 
the positioap as they ail did^ he laid down two qiiafificatinns. He did not 
want to sec the pobce handed over unles s they ^uld be assured of a different 
temper in the PtovlndaJ Councils from the Lemper at the present time; and. 
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secondly, he did not wish lo see this akiog place until there was a much 
better civic than there was at pcesciit. He personally agreed with Sir 
Reginald Clarke in this respect. He was very apprehensive of what might 
happen in the case of some of the provinces where there was so much one 
wanted » be assured of. Sir Reginald had mentioned the fact that even 
today dacoity was (till with them. As to this, it always seemed to him that 
it was the village* of India which mattered, because dacoity meant » mi^ 
more to them than it did to the great cities. Surely the moat essential thing 
of all in making the new departure was » make sure that the rural vdlagcrs 
were represented by men of their own type in the ultimate Council. He 
would like m draw their attention to a really feasible constructive projx^ 
which bad been made by a committee presided over by Sir John Kerr w^ 
had considered the subject. The mobiljiadon of the vilbge dommuniti« 
had been suggested—for instance, in groupt of twenty, each electing thar 
own mouthpiece, who would become an indirect elector for the CouncUs, 
and by this means they would get the villagers reprcscnied. Some system of 
thU sort, in his opinion, would make people less apprehensive than they 
were at presenL Pcrwially, he would always be apprehensive unlcs* there 
was some check which would prevent dm worst happening. He thought 
dial au immediate and ihotoughgolfig inquiry designed to fia die mimmum 
police strength and expenditure in each province for a term of year* would 
be invaluable. He thought in the ultimate result they would have to have 
some degree of control from the centre. He thought there ought to be an 
Lnspcctoraa actuated from the centre which would Umli grants and withr 
draw grants unless the police in the povinees were mainialned at a steady 

Mr. Wahs Airtu Ait said that for dose on d^tcen years he had served 
in diiferem apaddes in Indian dUiricts as a magisterial and judicial officer, 
working in close much with aU tanks of the police force, and living m 
contaci with aU kinds of villager* and country folk a* well a* some mwi^ 
men. and for this reason he much appreciated what had been said by the 
v^rioU} fpeakert, In hij optnionj the morale ol the Indiw siibordinitc rank* 
of the police force was considerably better today than ever before—m fan, 
it was considerably better than that of the subordinates of many other 
departmcQts of the Government service io India. By morale he did not only 
mean thdr mmale lu action, but their morale in their daily work and their 
honesty. This was largely due to their superior officers, to the very ejocetleni 
type of British offirer who had been recruited into die police force during 
thVlast forty year*, and to the very eaedfem Indian office w-ho were 
omdually coming into the higher grades of the force, all of whom had been 
Lined together with the young British officers at the police trainiog «hoob 
in the different pravincm. One point he would like to mentton was that no 
Royal CommissUm, no casual conference, no carnal collection of human 
beings had a right to iranslcr any of the sovereign powo* of the British 
Empire creep the sovereign body of the Empire, which consisted of the 
King and both Houses of ParliamcnL (Hear, hear.) Both House* of 
Par^ent and His Majesty would stiJl have the last word with regard to 
auy future devtduiion of power. They had heard a gpod deal about rtsponsi- 
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biliiy htmg best aught by responubility being thrust upon people, but In KU 
opinion they entJd noc make irrcsponiiblc people responsible except by n 
long course of spcdal TreatmcnL TTicy had been toJd diat when once die 
responsibility of directing and controlling Jaw and order was thrust upon an 
imwilling populadon they would learn how to appeciatE iu blessings. He 
could assure them that apart iram the casual cnmitiaJ^ who struck his 
neighbour on ihe head through hoc leinpcr^ and the professional criminal, 
the honest workaday vUbgcrs, who composed gj per cciiL of the Indian 
populadoti, valued law and order as much as anybody present at this inert¬ 
ing, and the vilbgcrs would be extremely upset if ropnsibility for law and 
order were handed over to people who had not shown any particular 
responsibility with regard to law and order, and who lived in the towns^ 
Townspeople were not the best qualified for dealing with the queidon of 
law and order in India. Police stadons were near at hand in wwns^ In the 
countryside they were about rwenty or thirty miles apart with about ten or 
twenty constables tn each. They had heard that dyaithy had broken down. 
It might have broken down in some primiMDcs for the reason ihat the 
dyarchs refused to be dyarchs. In the part of India wherc he had served, 
(he United Provinces, except for a small amount of creaking at first* dyarchy 
worked on the whole very wdL 

On ibe other hand, there was an ominous shadow lying acrow the fumre- 
Just after the Cawnpore riots he had received a letter from an old friend of 
his in the United ProvinceSj in which he had stated that one ol the Ministers 
had at this very time advocated in the Provincial Coundi a reduction in the 
police force on the ground ol ecoDomy. When his friend tackled him on 
the subjeei, he sdd Army was there to be called in to ntaincain. law and 
order. HU friend then pointed out that it wai not the policy of any 
civilised state to call upon the military to keep die peace between subjects of 
that particular Hate unless an attack was directed againdt the sovereign 
auihortty of the state. If this is a ipedmen (and it Is not unusual) of the 
political theories on which provincial autonomy is to be based, it augured 
an early hneakdawa of law and order in the provinces. There was a great 
deal of ignorance in England in regard to such matien among people who 
ought to know better; for instance, people who attended the various con¬ 
ferences. One of the aohle lords representing one of the British parties at 
the Round-Table Conference, when asked what he would do if law and 
order broke down in a prorineei said he would send a sotnia of the 
imperial police lo restore ofder. Sotma was the old Rtmlan term for a 
squadron^ There were no imperial polke in India of the type of the 
or 0.G.P.U, The provindal pd-ice were m no sense imperial police, a very 
fine force though they were. Persons ignorant uf the details of rural life and 
of the adminiscration of the law in India were nor aware that a fmliut! of 
bw and order did not merely mean a few communal riou, but the dcpitda- 
uons of the crimiiial classes over imitiefisc areas which it had taken a 
hundred years of modern police methods to bring under control. However 
much Indian poUtkians might dislike the proposed future residuary po^^vrs 
of the Governor, they were inherendy necessary, and they w^ould have lo be 
framed in a very carchiJ spirit, and if they were to be used at all in an 
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cfncfgti>cy it wculd be necessary fnr the Governor id have impartial advice 
jjidcpcnd^i of pohdes and an impartial cadre oi oificers. It would be 
retnembored that the Lee Comiiiisaioii had laid down chat the superior 
odicers of the police force, miEnbering about i;p«» for British IndLaj r^hould 
work up to a fifty-fifty basis^ Indian and Bjiiisb^ whidi in his opimon 
would rcprcsciii the irreducible itiinimum of British officers for a lung dme 
to cotne. Pracdcaily all other ranks of the 187^000 police were Indians. 

Sir Louis Dane, in moving a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer^ said 
that in addinon to the many tributes that had been paid to ihc Indian police 
he would like to pay a personaJ tribute of hLs own. Had it noc been for the 
eanemc crticieJicy ^ t^ In dian police during his period of service in the 
Panjabi he might not have been addressing the meeriug today. In one 
respect, at any rate, India had not changed. On going out to India in 
one of im first duties was to preserve order, with the help of the Indian 
police^ between Hindu and Muhammadan in Lahore, and if he went to 
India at the present tixne as an Assisiant Cnminissioiicr he thought it was 
extremdy probable that he would have eiacdy the same duty tD perform. 
The communal quesrion stUl esisted^ and would eadst fcff a long time to 
come, and so Jong as it existed they could never be certain of the preservation 
of law and ordef^ and they must depend upon a really strong, efficient, and 
to a certain extent centrally controlled ^icc force. They would have 
nodoed that during the recent riots in Bombay it was said that there were 
only 5W policemen availablct which was one reason why they had to call 
out the British troops, and he had seen in the papers quite rccendy that the 
Colkctor of Cawnpore, giving evidence before the inquiry into the QUie of 
the riots ihcrej said that ihe cause of the riots and the rapidity with which 
they had spread was due to the inadequacy of the potioc force. 

He personally was prepared to say that though there were 187,000 police 
in India, the force was quite inadequate, because it had to deal with 
370,000,000 of an Indian popubrion. He would like to compare the state of 
affairs in India with the metropolitan police area. This occupied a efide 
with a radius of about fifteen miles from Charing Cross* in which there 
were 33^000 highly organised and highly trained police officers, with all the 
resources of rnodem science at theif disposaJ. The area of India was 
enormous, the distances to be covered were very great, in many casa across 
trackless wastes, and they had some exceedingly difficult peoples to deal 
with. It was ail very well to say they should rely upon the Army. He 
entirely agreed that the only thing that was effective in a cc^munal dispute, 
when it attained dangerous dimensions, was a display of Eurepean force. 
He spoke with a good deal of capcricncc upon this matter. When a 
European force appeared upon the scene of a distuibance, if k was properly 
managed, as it nearly always was, the disturbance subsided^ until the 
Eurofcaa force appeared It went on and got w^orse and worse. Recent 
experience showed that this was still the care- in this connecdon the 
evidence of Mr. Gavin Jones In the Cawnporc inquiry was significant. It 
would be recalled that Mr. Gavin Jones played a proTuinent part at the 
RoundTahle Conference in the direction of urging full confidence in the 
Indian peoflei. At the inquiry he cxpn^srd the opinion that the police 
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were frighicnetl There wai bek oi leadership among them, there not being 
enough Europeans to act as a backbone.” ... , . 

No doubt they were aware that the British force in India had 
quite leocmly from 76,000 10 61,000 men, whereas the populMon ^ India 
had inocased by lo per cent* 10 ssa^oocyMO. Furthef, the difficulties u^n 
the frontier were infuiitely greater and more dangerous than they had 
been during the course of his scrricc in India. He had some knowledge 
with regard to Afghanistan and the various measures whkh bad been takw 
tD secure the Btirish position there. It was quite possible that we might 
have disturbances upon the fronder aggravated from ouUidc and possibly 
assisted by the tribes upon the border, and none of the 61*000 British wx^ 
in India would be available, with all respect to Sir George Bartow, for the 
maintenanre of iotcroal order; they were ^ available during the 
War, they were for a very Imge portion of the tirae removed ^t 

were they gtang to rely upon for the maintenance of law and order in British 
India? Unless bw and order were maintaiued, it would be hopeless w 
attempt to introduce any political reform. Previously reforms had wo^ 
in a quiet and orderly manner hccauK there had been law and order. This 
was not the ease with the Montfort reforms, which were as a gesture 
brought in at the tsme of the greatest stress and tunnoU, and there had hew 
trouble ever since. Such gestures are useless and wooe than useless. If 
they were going to introduce reforms they must first establish an atmo^herc 
of law and order, and at the present moment, » far from reducing the 
police force, he would recommend a very considerable incr^ m «. 
Indeed, he would go so far as to recommeod a central body of poJke, largely 
or mainly of a Europain or oon-Indian personnel, acting under the ofde« 
of the Imperial Government, to be used for the general jnajiiienana of law 
and order and especially in the case rf communal disturbances. (Applause.) 
The Viceroy was to be the domatn authority to preserve and restore bw 
and order where there has been a breakdown, but no agency is provided 
through which he can exercise his powers. Here we would have the 
nucleus, at aoy latc, of such an agency. 

In cofldusion, he proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer for his 
very interesting address and to the Chairman for presdmg at the m«ting. 

The morion was carried by acclamation and the meeting dosed. 


THE ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE AND AFTER 

By the Maiquesa of ZetianBj <7x3.1 >1 GpC.i.e. 

The Round-Tabie Conference adjourned toward* the end of 
January, 193 L having arrived tcotativdy at certain general con¬ 
clusions, the most important of which was that it was desirable 
that any future constitution devised for India should take into 
account not only the provinces of British-India but the Indian 
States as weU. In other words, the Conference envisaged the 
creation of a Federal LegisSature composed of representatives of 
the provinces of Bridsh-India and of the Indian States, with a 
Federal Executive responsible to it in the same sense that the 
Cabinet in this country is responsible to Parliament. It was, 
however, generally agreed that while this was the goal that was 
aimed at, it was one that could not be reached at one stride; and 
that for some time to come, at any rate, the member or members 
of the Government holding the portfolios of Defence and Foreign 
Affairs, or External Relations, as the Conference termed them, 
should be responsible not to the Legislature but to the Viceroy. 
These two subjects were to be regarded as ^‘reserved ” subjects, 
in the sense in which the word “ reserved " is used in the case of 
the provincial Governments as constituted under the Aa of 1919. 

It was further agreed that the Govcmor-Ccncral should be 
armed with special powers in connccdon with certain other 
subjects affecting the interests of minorities and of members of 
the public services, the finandal stability of the country, and the 
maintenance of peace and tranquillity throughout the land- The 
special powers contemplated for these purposes wem the right to 
bTaccorded to the Viceroy to act on his own initiatjve m responsi¬ 
bility to Pariiament instead of to the Indian Legislature, com¬ 
bined, as a necessary consequence, with the right to appropriate 
revenue and to legislate, should the circumstances demand it, 
over the heads of the Legislature. The Federal Structure Com¬ 
mittee likewise agreed that in matters of religion and of commerce 
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the principle of equality ought to be established, though they 
made no specific rcconiincndadon as to how best this could be 
done. At a later stage, however, it w-as agreed by the Conference 
in plenary session that there should be no discrimination between 
the rights of the British mercantile community, firms and com¬ 
panies, trading m India and the rights of Indian-born subjects? 
and that an appropriate Convention based on reciprocity should 
be entered into for the purpose of regulating these rights. It was 
^so agreed that the existing rights of the European community 
m India in re^d to criminal trials should be maini ained Such, 
in scry brief outline, were the outstanding recommendations oi 
the Conference. 

Mistaxen Impressions 

The general agreement with which these recommendations 
were finally made was not obtained so simply, or so easily, as to 
all outward appearance may have seemed to be the case. I have 
had various opportunities during the past two or three months of. 
discussing the question before representadve audiences in different 
parts of the country, and the impression left upon my mind has 
been that in the view of the average elector in this country the 
work of the Round-Table Conference resolved itself almost 
entirely into negotiations between two parties, one party con- 
sisting of the representadves of the various Indian interests and 
the other of the British delegates; in other words, to put the 
matter in homely language, the popular view in this country 
appears to he that the historic chamber in Sl James's Palace was 
the arena m which was staged a tug-of-war between Great Britain 
and India. This is very far from being an accurate apprcciadon 
of the case, and it seems to me that it is very desirable that the 
public should be put in possession of a truer picture of the rcalidcs 
of the Indian quesdon as it exists today. 

Jt was natural enough that the general public, unacquainted 
with the details of a very complex problem, should have taken 
such a view; for the only speeches published were those delivered 
at the plenary sessions of the Conference, the actual work of the 
G^ercnce, which was all done in committee, being carried on 

md closed doors. And the speeches dclivcrisd by the Indian 
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delegates, tspccbll^ during the opening days of the Conference, 
were well calculated to create the itnpfesslon that Indians of m 
communiries and represendng every interest were united in a 
demand for a system of sdf-government based on the models 
provided by Great Britain herself and the self-governing 
Dominions. It was only after the curtain had fallen on the 
first act that the differences among the Indian delegates 
apparent. Speech after speech during the opening act, whether 
it was delivered by a Ruling Prbee or a political leader from 
British-India, by a Brahmin or a member of the Depress^ Classes, 
by a Hindu or a Muslim, by a Sikh or an Indian Christian, was 

pitched in the same key. 

Even H.H. the Maharaja of Rewa, who admitted that as an 
exponent of conservatism he stood alone amongst the delegates 
from India, felt obliged to confess, after listening to the opem^ 
speeches, that it seemed to him without exaggeration that a 
nation was being brought to birth.’' And though he advocat^ 
caution in any advance that might be made, he added that he 
believed that the reason why no party calling itself Conservative 
existed in India was that no opportunity had hitherto b^n ^ven 
to Indians to develop a sense of responsibility, and ihat^^ the 
constitutional advancement of India " would provide her ‘ with 
the opportunity for which she was waiting. 

The speech delivered by Dr. Ambedkar, who spoke for the 
Depressed Classes, affords another example of the superficial 
harmony of the opening chorus, which was so well calculated to 
create an inaccurate impression upon the mind of the man-in-<he- 
strect. If there was one thing which the man-in-the-strect thought 
that he knew about India, it was that, whatever else the faults of 
the British Government in India might have been, they had at 
least protected the Depressed Classes from the tyrannous dota¬ 
tion of the higher castes. Yet here was the spoke^an of the 
Depressed Classes urging that “ the bureaucratic form of govenv 
in India" should be replaced by "a government which 
would be a government of the by the people, and for the 

p^pl* - Dr Ambedkar. indeed, was refreshingly impartial m 
^demmeiation of all and sundry. The British Government had 
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all along used the Ekpressed Classes, '‘only as an excuse for its 
continued existence.” The Hindus had claimed them “only to 
deny them or to appropriate their rights." The Muhammadans 
had refused “to recognise their separate existence" because they 
feared that “ their privileges might be curtailed by the admission 
of a rival." “ Depressed by the Government," he declared, “ sup¬ 
pressed by the Hindu, and disregarded by the Muslim, we are 
left in a most intolerable positioa of utter helplessness to which I 
am sure there is no parallel,” And how was all this to be altered? 
Dr, Ambedkar's answer was plain—" We must have a Govern¬ 
ment in which men in power , , , will not be afraid to amend 
the social and economic code of life which the dictates of justice 
and expediency so urgently call for. This r 61 c the British 
Government will never be able to pby. It is only a Government 
which is of the people, for the people, and by the people that wdU 
make this possible." And so the theme went on; and it was only 
when the curtain dropped after the playing of the overture that 
the discordances made themselves heard. 

The Claim to Demockact 

Dr. Ambedkar, Mr, foshl, the late Mr, K. T, Paul (a repre* 
sentative of the Indian Christians), and others associated with 
them, had a perfectly dear and logical idea as to the meaning of 
the phrase " Government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people." What they understood by it was a full-blooded dcrao- 
cradc system under which every adult man and woman would 
have a vote. For them the fact that, if Russia be excluded, India 
is as large as Europe; that it has a population of 350 millions; that 
these millions speak rather more than 220 difierent languages andi 
dialects; that of the half-million villages, scattered widely over a 
countryside almost incredibly vast in which 90 per cent, of them 
live, a few only arc approached by a metalled road, and that fewer 
snll arc within reasonable distance of a railway ; that since some¬ 
thing like 90 per cent, of the whole population is illiterate an odd 
few only of the inmates of these numerous and widely scattered 
villages will be capable of taking advantage of the written word— 
all these facts are to Mr. Joshi and his friends wholly irrelevant to 
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the question. They stated in a note to the Report of the Franchise 
Sub-Committee that a recommendation which that body made in 
favour of an increase in the electorate of from lO to 25 per cciiL of 
the total population was ** quite inadequate,” and they added that 
in their view the immcdiaic introduction of adult sufiiragc ” was 
“ both practicable and desirable.” 

A totally different view of the meaning of self-government was 
taken by other Indian delegates, and notably by the representatives 
of the wealthy trading and professional classes of Bombay. Their 
ideas were cast in a much more aristocratic mould. This method 
of govcminent by mere counting of beads—especially when the 
vast majority of the heads, unlike their own, were empty, un¬ 
educated hcads--sccmcd to them to be the last word in foolish¬ 
ness. In their view, if there must indeed be more votes, some 
system of indirect election would be preferable. Hence they, like 
Mr. Joshi and his friends, dissented from the proposal of the 
Franchise Sul>Committec, but for an entirely iMcrcnt reason. 
Their dissent was couched in these wo^rds; “ We dissent frmn 
these proposals and consider that the basis of the franchise should 
be broadened, if at all, by another system." 

Hindu and Muslim 

These differences, though important, are not, after all, of such 
vital signiJicancc as cermin other cleavages which soon became 
apparent. Discussion had not proceeded far before it became 
clear that there were two fundamentally different schools of 
thought as to the meaning of Federation. Was the process by 
which federation was to be amved at to be a dual proccw oe was 
it to be a single process? In other words, were the provinces of 
British India to form a federation of thdr own and the Indian 
States a federation of their own, and was a joint council of some 
sort th<m to be formed of the two constituent bodies thus created ? 
Or were the British Indian Provinces and the Indian States (or, 
rather, since there are in all some 700 States, groups of States) to 
be regarded as the component units of a single central federal 

body? 

Those whose political ideal has been a powerful central 
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Executive and Legislature occupying a position of dominance 
over the provincial Governments preferred the fan of these two 
ideas, and, generally speaking, it may be said that this school of 
thought was represented by the British-Indian Hindus. On the 
other hand, the Muhammadans, the Princes, and the British 
delegates pressed strongly for a true federation of autonomous 
units covering the whole of India; and this was the view which 
ultimately prevailed. The significance of this cleavage arises out 
the age-long rivalry between the Muslims and the Hindus. 
There are certain provinces—and if the rccommcndadons 
already made by the Confacnoc are given effect to there will be 
others—in which Muhammadan influence is predominant, where¬ 
as in Bridsh India as a whole the Muhammadans can never hope 
to be in anything but a minority. Hence their quite natural 
anxiety to see as much power as possible vested in the component 
units of the Federation rather than in the Federation itself. 
Hence, too, their amiiety to see a status accorded to the North- 
West Frontier province equal to that of the other provinces of 
British-India, and their support of the claims put forward for the 
creation of a separate province by the delegates from Sind. It 
will be obvious, indeed, to anyone who glances at the map of 
India that a chain of provinces predominantly Muhammadan in 
outlook and authority, stretching across the north-west of India 
from the ocean to the confines of Afghanistan and Kashmir, must 
provide a basis of great strength and influence to the Muslim 
community generally. 

The real danger to the success of the Conference arose, in fact, 
not so much out of differences between the British and the Indians 
as out of a fundamental cleavage between the Muhammadans and 
the Hindus. AVhethcr separate elections arc to be maintained; 
whether, and if so how much, wdghtagc is to be allowed to 
Muhammadans in the Legislatures in those provinces in which 
they form a minority of the population; what is to be the extent 
of thdr representation in the two immensely important provinces 
of Bengal and the Punjab, a problem complicated in the case of 
the latter province by the presence of the vigorous community of 
the Sikhs—-all these questions were the subject of endless, of 
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vdiemcQt and, iinfortunaticljr, of fruitless negotiation. On 
January 15, 1931, Mr. Fazl’Ul-Huq, speaking for His Highness 
the Aga Khan, who was temporarily absent owing 10 indis¬ 
position, made a statement of the uunost importance on behalf of 
the Muslim Delegation, tn the course of which it was asserted that, 
b spite of their most earnest endeavours, no settlement of the out- 
standbg HmdU'Muslim problem had been effected, 

tn these drcumstaDces [the itattment concluded] wc fed that ihe only 
course that it consistent aiilte with the pofition of our community and its 
peculiar needs, and the smooth working of the new Comotutioa which we 
have been seeking to evolve during the last nine weeks, is to reiierale our 
claim that no advance is possible of practicable, whether in the provinces 
or in the Central Govemnwtit, without adequate safcguanls for the Muslims 
of India, and that no Consdiutioa will le acceptable to the Miulinu of 
I pHla wichom such safeguards.** 

This was, m fact, the one definite failure which can be laid at 
the door of the Confercivcc; and the failure was due neither to any 
lack of appreciation on the part of the Muhammadan and the 
Hindu delegates of the importance of success nor to any absence of 
good-will, but to forces in India which they were powerless to 
control— namely, the fundamental antagonisms between the 
peoples of the two communldes, based not so much upon 
arrt^ance as upon fear, and having its roots deep-bedded b 
centuries of Indian history. 

The Executive and toe Lechslatube 

Now let me turn to the question which was necessarily the 
most difficult for the British, and particularly for die Conserva¬ 
tive, delegates—namely, the question of the rdarions between a 
future Central Legislature and the Central Executive. And here 
let me make it clear that white I think it probafalc that what I 
have to say on this subject represents, broadly speakmg, the views 
of the Conservative Delegation, ! am now nevertheless speaking 
for myself alone. 

Consider the position of the Government of India during recent 
years. It has bnn that of a small bureaucratic body subjected to 
the powerful influence of a popularly elected Assembly, yet 
responsible, not to the body b whose eyes it has to justify its 
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every action, but to Parliament in this country. It is not difficult 
to imagine the sort of dilemma in which, in such circumstances, 
the Executive constantly finds itsdf. Whenever a measure comes 
up on which the Executive and the Legislature arc at variance, 
there is one of three courses open to it; it can flout the LegiS' 
laturc, it can attempt to effect a compromise with it, or it can give 
way to it. No one of these courses can be anything but unsads- 
factory. If it flouts the Legislature, it lays Itself open to a wide- 
spread and vehement agitation on the platform and in the Press, 
in which it is depicted as a callous and irresponsible bureaucracy 
riding roughshod over the will of an expostulating but helpless 
people. If It is successful in effecting a compromise, it pleases 
neither itself nor its cridcs, whereas if it bows to the will of the 
Legislature, it acquiesces in something of which it disapproves 
and lays itself open to the obvious taunt of being vacUladng and 
weak. Outstanding examples of the disastrous consequences of 
this state of affairs have been provided within recent times by the 
Rupee Ratio Act and the tariff measure with its provision for a 
preference for Lancashire. 

The Plan op the STATtrrtuiv Commission 

The Simon Commission were, of course, well aw'are of the 
difficulties of the situadon. They were impressed with the im¬ 
portance of securing a strong and stable Government at the centre, 
especially in view of the changes which they were advocating in 
the provinces; yet if I may venture to make one criddsm of what 
is as a whole, in my opinion, a most admirable Report, it is that 
their proposals in this respect were little calculated to secure the 
object which they had in view. With their recommendation that 
the members of the Central Legislature should be returned as 
representatives of the provinces by a system of indirect election 
1 fully agree; that is, in my opinion, not only the proper way of 
forming a federal Legislature, but, in a country of the size and 
with the population of India, the only practicable way. But when 
the Commission, without owiferring upon the Legislature Miy 
further responsibility than it possesses at the present time, recom¬ 
mend increasing its numbers by something not far short of 
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100 per cent., It seems to me that they arc merely doubling the 
strength of the Government's critics without removing any of the 
objections to which the existing system is open. The case was 
put forcibly by Sir Makolm Hailey and Sir George Larobert when 
they wrote that they were unable to hnd in an Assembly of the 
size suggested any promise of the stable Central Government 
which the Commission predicated. 

The picnire which they [Sir M- HiLlcy and Sir G. Lambertl sec [the 
despatch cononued]; is that of an Executive whUh wiiat inevitably he in a 
position of pathetic impateacc withia the Legislature, and a Legislature 
which is bound to be Lo perpetual quest of means to reduce and, if posuhle, 
to nullify die authority of the Executive, So far From gaining in strength 
01 stability by the change proposed, the Ccoml Admiiustratioti will occupy 
a postdon inferior to the markedly unfavourable situadon in which it stands 
at present,*'* 

How, then, is this, the outstanding weakness of the existing 
system, to be overcome? It seems to me that there is only one 
possible answer to that question, and it is this—by creating a 
Legislature which will be more in harmony with the Executive 
than any Legislature formed as at present is ever likely to be. In 
my view a Federal Legislature, formed on the lines proposed at 
the Round Table Conference, is likely to be a much more stable 
body than the existing Assembly, since it will contain powerful 
elements whose very real interest it will be to avoid constant 
dashes between the Legislature and the Executive. And the 
objccdons which many people in this country entertain to making 
the Executive at the centre in any way responsible to the Legis¬ 
lature should surely be met to a very great extent by the change 
proposed in the nature of the Legislatiirei Moreover, it seems 
improbable that the Princes will be prepared to give up any part 
of their sovereign powers without receiving some measure of 
conuol 113 a Federal Govcmmcnc in return* 

Under the Act of 1919, Parliament has already delegated some 
part of its control over Indian affairs to Indian Goverrunents in 
the provinces. If the recommendations of the Simon Commisaon 
are given effect to, it will delegate a very much larger measure of 

• Despatch from the Chief Secretary to the Govcrniticot of the United 
Provincei, August 25, 1930. 
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its coQtrol to completdjf Indianizcd Governments responsible to 
Indian Parliaments in die provinces; and 1 am of opinion that 
the time has come when Parliament should be prepared to make 
a further transfer of control to a Federal Government at the 
centre. In short, j subscribe broadly to the recommendations 
made by the Federal Structure Committee, which 1 outlined very 
briefly at the beginning of my paper, and to the Report of Sub- 
Commince No. II. on the future form of government in the 
provinces. 

The SArE ot’ARns 

It is, however, important to make it dear that my agreement 
to these proposals is dependent, as is that of the Conservative 
Delegation as a whole, upon the reservations and the safeguards, 
which I also outlined in my opening remarks, being made efleo 
live, I say that because I have noticed a tendency on the part of 
Mr. Gandhi and other members of the Congress to question the 
necessity of reservations, to minimize the importance of safe¬ 
guards, and generally, as it seems to me on the informadoo at 
my disposal, to display a certain lack of sincerity in thdr desire 
to come to any real agreement with us. I noticed, for example, 
that a statement was made not long ago on behalf of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce in which it was claimed that 
” as India is negotiating for the terms on which she is to assume 
control of her destiny, it ought to be provided that the future 
Government of India will have the liberty to rcstiia the rights of 
non-nationals in their special spheres.” Now I ask you to com¬ 
pare that statement with the declaration made by Sir Te} Bahadur 
Sapru at the Round-Table Conference: 

" I conie now to commcrec. What is the trouble about comnseree? , . , 
We da not want to rob the Europeans of their capital. On the contrary, 
we are most anaious that our friends the Europeans, who have Ktdcd down 
in India or who carry on thetr businesi there, should feel that they have 
the same rights and privjlegcj which genuine bwa Indians have, TTicy arc 
t^uite Welcome to lUggnt any safeguards for their rights and iuttrests, and 
we shall be nufe than willing to tneel tbem." 

li is important that some things should be made dear beyond any 
possibility of misunderstanding. One of those things is this— 
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that the constructive work already done by the Round-Table 
Conference cannot be blotted out merely in order to provide the 
Congress with a dean date to write on. The Congress had every 
opportuniiy oficred them of taking part in the Round-Table 
Conference last aucumn had they desired to do so. They declined 
the invitation, and thereby showed themselves, if I may say so, to 
be singularly lacking in political wisdom. If they wish now to 
repair the blunder which they committed then, by all means let 
them do so; but let it be dear that if they now come into the 
Conference they come in where the Conference left off and not 
at a fresh beginning. 

I have the greatest admiration for Mr. Gandhi as a prophet; 

I have no such opinion of his political ability. He has committed 
one act of political folly fm which history, surely, will never 
forgive him, in that he has taught a people, hy nature law- 
abiding, to hold in contempt the sanctity of law. A man who 
has proved himself capable of one such blunder may easily prov’e 
capable of perpetrating another. There is plenty of political 
wisdom in India, as was shown by those who attended the Round- 
Table Conference; and it is on the assumpdon that the work of 
the Round Table Conference is carried on in future in the same 
spirit arid by men of the same ability, wisdom, and foresight, as 
in the past, that I advocate the resumption of its labours. 

A Right Pebspective 

Let me conclude with a few words of a more general character. 
The events of the past twelve months in India necessarily loom 
large upon the canvas. Yet they oonstimie but a single episode 
in a long story; a single detail m a vast picture. If you would 
see a ttuc picture of the rdadons between Great Britain and 
India, you must step back from the canvas until you find such 
details falling into their proper perspective. 

Only by so doing will you obtain a clear idea of the picture, so 
far as it has yet been painted, as a whole. And if we look at the 
picture with unbiassed eyes—not, I admit, a very easy thing to do 
for anyone, at any rate, who entertains preconceived ideas upon 
the subject—we can scarcely fail to come to the conclusion that 
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the completed picture which the artist has in mtnH is that of a 
self-governing India playing its part in the progress of mankin d, 
making its special contribution to the materia] and the religious, 
the philosophical and the ardsde, achievements of the wwld—to 
the civilization, in short, of the human race—as a willing partner 
in that great Commonwealth of Nations, that great federation of 
peoples, known by the name of the British Empire. 

And if you take exception to the metaphor of a picture In this 
connection on the ground that no artist is to be seen at work, I 
would urge you to pause and look again. The artist is there, 
though you may call him by different names, according to the 
particular school of philosophy to which you belong. Those who 
sec in the universe around them an expression of purpose and 
design will name him Providence; those who prefer a rational¬ 
istic interpretation of the universe will name him Evolutioo. 
Cast your eye over the history of the relations between the two 
countries during the past one hundred years—from the Act of 
which laid it down that no person, by reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, descent or colour, should be disabled from 
holding any place, office, or employment under the East India 
Company, to the present day, when Indians have been appointed 
to the posts of Chief Justice of the High Courts, CSovcrnor of a 
province, member of the Executive Councils in the provinces, and 
when three of the seven members of the Cabinet of the Governor- 
General, the supreme executive authority in India, arc Indians; 
and again from the Act of iS6i, when the first small beginnings 
of a popular system of Government were made, to the Declaration 
of August 20, 1917, the Act of 1919, and the Round-Table Con¬ 
ference, and you will find ample justification for all that I have 
said 3$ to the nature of the picture which is in process of being 
painted. 

You cannot put back the hands of the clock; you cannot dam 
up the forces of evolution. What you can do is to endeavour to 
guide them along safe channels, and you can only do that with 
any hope of success by negotiation and by agreement. To me, 
then, it is inconceivable that we should not proceed with the work 
of the Round-Table Conference. To refuse to do so would be to 
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give posterity cause to say that this gMcration, by lack of vision 
and by lack of faith, had been responsible for one of the greatest 
catastrophes which could befall mankind' — the permanent alicna' 
non of the peoples of the East from the peoples of the West 
In view of present tendencies in India on the part pardcutarly 
of certain sections of the Congress, I do not deny the possihility 
of frilurc. But if failure is, indeed, to be our portion, let it not 
be from lack of striving for success. Let us at least go forward 
with clear consciences and with high courage, sustained by the 
knowledge that if we fail we at least shall be guiltless in the sight 
of God and in the 170$ of men. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A KetTiKc of die Assoctadop was held at C^utoa Hall, Westminsier, S.W., 
oa Tuesday, May ig» 1931, when a pper was read by die Most Hon. die 
Marquess of Zedand. c.c.s.i., c.c.i.s., entided “The Round-Table Con- 
fetence and After.” 

Sir Harcourt Butler, g.c.s.i., c.c.]i.e., was in the chair, and the following 
ladies and gentlemen, amiMigst others, were present; 

The Right Hon. Lord Lamingtoti, co.M.c., Lord and Lady 

Headky, the Mtiwajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, c.c.i.t., n.c.s.i.. Sir 
Louis William Dane, c.c.1.6., «.¥., Fidd-ManhaJ Sir William Birdwood. 
(riC-.9.p Sif Mj.ci£hcr}cc M+ Bhownaggrec^ 

Sir Patrick Fagan, a.ai.i., c.s.i., Sir Basaota K. Mullick, Sir Charles 
Armstrong, Colooel Sir Umar Hayat Khan, t.c.t.e., c.a.1., K.v.o., Sir George 
Barnes, k.c.i., «.c,s.i., and Lady Barnes, Sir Hugh S. Barnes, K.c.s.i., 
R.C.V.O., and Lady Bames, Sir B. Narsimha Sarma, r.c.s.].. Sir Amberson 
Marten, Sir Hubert Carr, Sir Edward Gait, r.c.s.i., iu 5 .i.e.. General Sir 
Edmund Barrow, g.c.b,, c.cat.c.. Sir William Ovens Ctark, Sir E. Denison 
Ross, Sir Alexander Stow, it.c.i.?.. o.e.e., Sir I«^ G. Cumming, 

R.c,i.t., C.S.I., Sir WilJiam Vincent, c.€.i.i., it.c.s4., Sir Ralph Oakden, 
R.C.S.I.. o.a.t.. Sir Daniel Keyiacr, o.a.x.. Sir Walter WilUon, Sir aemeni 
Hindlcy, k.c.i.i.. Sir George Suifaerland, Sir Philip Haitng, k.b.e., c.i.k.. 
Sir Stanley Fisher, Mr. F. G. Pratt, ti.r, Major H. Blake Taylor, 
UctiL-Colonel S- B. A. Patterson, c,s,i,, c.i.a., Mr. A. Porteous, c.i.k., the 
Right Hon. Srinivasa Sasiri, c.h., Mr, Vincent Esch, c.v.o., Mr. H. 
Tonkinson, c.i.e., c.b.i., and Mrs. Tonkinson, Dr. M, B. Cameron, c.i.e,, 
and Mrs. Cameron, Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, c.b.b., Mr. V. Boalth. c.b,e., Mr. 
Henry Marsh, C.I.E., Ptofesior L. F. Riwhhrook Williams, c.b.e., UeuL- 
Colonel I, H. Muriay, c.i.t, the Hon. Mr. jusdee Mirza Ali Akhar Khan 
and Mrs. Khan, Mr. and Mrs. O. C. G. Hayicr, Mr. John Ro«. Mauri 
Farzand Ali, Mr. T, A. H. Way and Mrs. Way, Mr. G, H, OrmciDd. 
Mr. R. A. Wilson, Mr. R. J. Slopford, Mrs. Gray, Mr. Richard Law, 
Mr, P. B. Haigh, die Hon. Mrs. Bailey, Miss C. K. Cumming, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Willmntt, Major-General J. M. Walter, Mr. j. H. linduy, 
MUs E. L. Cuneis, Mr. F. Grubb. Mrs. Nolan, Mr, R K. Sadler, Mrs. 
Hudson, Mrs, and Miss Ladfi, Mr. H. L. Coodenough, Mr. F. J. P. Ririner, 
Mr. W. F. Westbrodk, Mr. H. A. Gibbon, Colonel and Mrs. A* S. Roberts, 
Colonel E, A. W. Hall, Colonel N. S. Coghill, Miss Severn, Lieut,-Coloncl 
D. Warliker, Mrs. Barm, Dr. A. Shah, Mr. H. B. Holme. Mr. F. C. Turncf, 
Mrs. Bonnerjee, Mr. G. Pilcher, Mr. A. H. Joyce, Mr. S. P. Siir* Mr. 
^urkiJl Cooke, Mr. Hardit Singh, Mr, L. Chaman, Mr. Syed Hamid 
H^in, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Chandra, Mr. G. F. Papad, Mr. Gerald 
Mr. Penman, Mr. J. P, Fletcher, Mrs. and Miss Collet Bams, 
Mrs. Rowan, Mrs, lc Maisire, Miss H. Buchanan, Miss De Bathe, Cdtonel 
^ Mrs. Applia, Mr. H. S. Ashton, Mr. P. E. Percival, Miss Speechlcy, 
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Mi. S. Bjcis Rev, A. W. Youeg, Mbs Drummond^ Mr, Vtctor E. G. 
Hasscy^ and Mr* F. H. Browa, Hon, Secretary* 

The CHAiitMAN; Ladle* and Gcnilcmen*—L is tny piisMurc and privilege 
tD introdtice Lord Zetland to you. He b well known to ytm aU as a dit* 
dngubhed mvclkr^ a great biographer^ and er-Pr«idcnt of the GeogfapKkal 
Sodetyp a writer on Indiaii subjects^ and he was also one of the most able 
governor* who ha* ever been to India. Therefore it b qujic superfiiiou* for 
me to say anything about hUn^ Although one may not always agree with 
him, one can always be sure that whatever he has to say will be very carefully 
thought ont, very niodcratiEly statedf and admirably and clearly expressed in 
schoWly Englishi (Applause,) 

The Makasa][a op said that he thought they would all welcome 

the paper which Lord Zetland had read in coiuieetion with the Round- 
Table Conference which had sat In London in the autumn of hut year and 
the beginning of the present year. Lord Zetland had made a strong pka as 
tD the nccdsiiy condniiing the work of the Conference. He had (old them 
that they could not put back the hands of the clock and could not dam up 
the forces of evolution. The Mahanija said that they could, however, avoid 
catch phrases- They knew that, In spite erf the weighty pronouncemejit of 
the then Viccfoyt Lord Irwin, in 1929, the Round Table Conference itself 
had had to recDguise that expression* like ** Dominion, statu*and similar 
expressions were dangerous by themselves and that safeguard* would have 
m be introduced inn? the future Constitutioiii of India. For this reason, 
those of them who believed in the British Constitution and in the con^ 
tin nance of the British connection with India desired that the solution should 
come by an ordered pragresa. It was no use hiding the fact that cv^ent* in 
India during the past twelve months had been a very great strain on the 
loyalty of the loyal section of Indian*, and they had yet to see whether 
Mr. Gandhi, the Mahatmap had been able to convince and bring round the 
e^udve of the present Indian National CoDgress to take the same view 
which he and the lace Vkeroy, Lord Irwin, had mken with regard to the 
safeguards which had been advocated by the Round-Table Cotifcrence^ they 
had yet to knovi^ whether the Congress w^ould support Gandhi in his 
desire to fulfil the promises which be had made to Lord Irwin. They did 
not know^ for instance, how far the Youth MovcmeJit in India sympathized 
with or drew it* inspirations from the proootincement recetidy made at 
Mqsidow in a paper called the Prai^^ft and quoted in The Timet of May la, 
which he would r«d T 

“ Complete indepcndcocc for India by the violent dcstmcdDCi of Britbh 
auihnrityi" ‘‘Abolidon of all dcbis.^^ Nati^ization of all Britbh 
enterprise*^ banks, railway 1, shipping, and plantstions.^* “ Estehlisl^m of 
a Soviet Gerverninenu'' Desttuction of native principhues^ Creanon 
of an Indian Fedcradon of Soviet Republics."* Confucatiou without com^ 
pensadon of all lands belonging to landlords. Native Prinresp churches, the 
Britbh Government, and officials;" “CaDceUation of aR contracts and 
pcasLuts^ debts to bank*;* 

He was very pleased to read in the morning paper that the Secretary of 
State lor Indiap in reply 10 a question asked in the House of CDcnmons on 
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ib« previous evening, bad said that ibc publidicd reiiilti of a conv^MUen 
between Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi allowed that the corutJtudonal di^ 
cituioiij were to be roumed on the icheme oudined by the Round-Tabte 
ConfercLncc^ which meant that reservation of soleguards in the Lnierests of 
India for such matters would not be lost sight of^ but he personally thought 
that was not enough. For the past twelve months India had been looking 
for pronounceriicnts from the India Office and from the British Cabinet 
rather than from the Governinuit of Xodia^ This^ along with the reccni 
events in IndiSi must make them rtaliae that, unwittingly perhaps, the 
prestige of the British Government in India was not ai Its higlves^ beamse 
people thought they could get wKat they wanted by foilowing Mr^ Gandhi 
or making demands from the Bfidsh Parliament He therefore carncsily 
hoped that befene the Round-Table Conference resumed its meedngs that 
an authoritative ponouncement by the Viceroy would be made in order to 
assure all conummlties and aJl panics in India that tbere would be no going 
back on the safeguards chat were arrived at by the Round-Table Conference 
larc year, and that no reassembbge of die Conference in London withotn 
those safeguards would be permitted- 
He wished he could share Lord Irwln^s optimism about the Mahatma. 
Khaddar national Bags or loin cloths might have a picturesque effect in 
India as emblems of simplkityf but any theatrical walking out of the Con¬ 
ference by Mr. Gandhi or his foliowers would have a very different effect in 
London^ Everybody who had the wdfare of India at heart would realize 
that any departure from the conclusions arrived at at the Round-Table 
Conference would be a great disaster to India, By all means let the Con¬ 
ference resume Its work^ but they must not let the benefit of the work of his 
friend, the Right Hod. Srinavasa Sostri (whose piriotlsm and desire to sec 
a contented India could not be quc^tioDed)^ of men like Sir Te) Bahadur 
Sapni and Sir Muhammed Shafi (who had at one f nif shared the responit- 
biiides of the Central Government in India), and the great help that the 
Indian Princes had given^ be lost^ noi to speak of the help given by those 
who represcnied the three British prtics at the Round-Table Conference, 
So long as this pdni was not lost sight of, he agreed with Lord Zetland in 
thinking that the sooner the Round-Table Conference met co cotnpictc its 
deliberations, the bencr+ (Applause,) 

Mr+ SiiNTVASA Sasthi said he wished to con^tulate Lord Zetland on the 
spirit in which his paper had been couehed. He specially admired the 
reenmmendaboD that he had made that the work of the Conference must be 
resumed in a spirit of great faith and the highest courage. That was the 
only method of saving both Great Britain and India from what might prove 
to be an irreoievabie disaster. Lord Zedaiid had with great caudon, but at 
ibc same dme with great firmness, struck a note of fear as regardj the extent 
of the freedom which Gandhi and the Congress people generally svould 
demand when they came to the Round-Table Conference, and that they 
might wish to reopen many thtogs which it was thought had been settled 
and pDsubly unsetBe them. He did not share that fear. NcvertbclesSp there 
w^ere some eomidcrations which must be remembered. The work of the 
Round-Table Conference was characterbed by oothLug so much as by a 
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tinivcml desire on the pan of both the Etirope^a and Indian members dial 
their cooditsionj should not be ainsidered to be fixed aod inmiutable, but 
that every member who gave hU assent to ihcsse condimoiu gave only a pro- 
vkional assent left himself free to icooiuider the situation wheoever he 
had seen that the results did not promise the suctess that he had aaiidpated. 
It was remarkable that member after member evinced this desire to reopen 
and revise CTcrything, la fact, cHdea rrf the work of the Conference had 
fastened upon this feature of its work as being a thing cakukted to suggest 
a caiaJn amouat of futility and unimportance. When those who were 
present throughout the Conference took part in its discussions^ and became 
lespoosihlc, as it were* for its work, were so uncertain as actually to require 
freedom to depart from all to which they had given their assent, and came 
away from the Conference with that spirit of diffidcooe, how could they be 
lurprised when they found others, who were perfect strangers to the Con* 
fcrcnce, anxious to discuss eveiythmg afresh? It might be inconvenient and 
lisky^ and he was by no rneans happy that it should be the case^ but if 
those who came for the first dme to the work of the Conference asked for 
the same freedom which they had stipulated for themsdveSr it was certainly 
not a matter for surprise. 

From what he knew of Mr, Gandhi, he could tdl them that he was 
coming to the Conference with a resolve to hdp as far as he could, and 
certainly not to destroy its work- He had had opportunities for personal 
discussion of the entire work of the Omference with Mr* Gandh^ iod of 
speaking with those among whom Mr. Gandhi moved and horn whom he 
derived his knowledge and giuidance* Although be was act ovcr-confidcai, 
he had a strong belief that when Gandhi came id the Conference, although 
many matters might be discussed again and many things which they had 
thou^t to be dosed would be reopened, the work of the Conference would 
be strengthened and placed beyond the hazards of the political situation in 
India. He hoped that die Briikh people would not allow themadvea to be 
swayed too much by the note of pcMminn which was often struck in 
spccdiea in Parliament and dsewhm, but would permit die work of the 
Conference to be resumed and carried forward to a successful issue. Lord 
Zetland had by no means overdrawn the picture when he said, at the end of 
bis address, that perhaps the forcunes of mafikind were involved in thp way 
in which they approached this problem. Great fajth and high hope wat 
required, and he was perfectly certain that those were quahiks th*t were to 
be found in the national characccfbtjcs of a people who had builtAip a great 
Empire and whn were now called upon to preserve it (Appbu^,) 
Professor RusMWtoox Wilioams said he was glad lo have an op^oftiinity 
of paying his respectful tribute to Lord Zetland for the cxa-lieMc o^f ^ 
paper which they had heard. He was sure they would all agree that lihc 
paper had discharged two suprenKly useful funcuoni In the first place, if 
had given many of them who were not actually assoctated with the Cond 
fcience iisdf a picture in its true pcfspexfive of much of what went cm 
bddnd the curtain, wKch was a useful corrccdvc to much that they had 
heard and read. In the second place, be ventured to think that the paper 
had inspired them with a new courage and a new confidence, for although 
VOL xivii. ^ * 
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Lord Zetiand had por mijiiinixed ihe diificiiltijM apt] indeed die dangen 
wbkh were prcscPl to ihc mlmk of everyone so far as the lodiam siruatiofi 
was conOTPed^ he had cTKonragcd his hcamrs m face thcKe dangers m a 
spirit which, as all frustedL would cause dieirt no disappear- In ihis coimcc- 
dop he assodaEed himself with the remarks of Mr. Srinivasa Sascri Ln regard 
to his coRcepdon of Mr. Gandhi's attitude. Such information as he personr 
ally had from India—and it was part of his busincsi to keep in as dose much 
as the air mail and the cable pennicted—led him to believe with Mr« 
Srinivasa Sasiri that Mr. Gandhi, if and when he came to England to 
partidpate in the resumed deliberations of the Round-Table Omfercpcc, 
would come with a desire m construct and rtoc to destroy. 

From his own poLai of view, the part of Lord Zetland's paper which 
interested him mcHt was not so much ‘*The Round-TabJe Conference,'' 
because he himself had been privileged m know somcihing of what went on 
behind the scenes there, but the second part of the tide of the paper—and 
After." It might seem to some of them that there had been an inciplicable 
delay in resuming the wesrk of the Conference. It might be askedL if the 
Conference had been ao successful^ how was it that it had not been re¬ 
started? Reflection would probably show chat such criddsin was mocc 
obvious than usefuL It was plainly impossible fniitfuily to resume the 
delibcradons of the Confcrcuce while a large number of outstanding ques^ 
dnns still loomed large before them. There was the conununal question in 
particular. There was also a lar^ amount of spade work to be done in 
preparing data for the sub-cmninittees of the Conference and for the Con¬ 
ference itself before further useful work could be achieved. To call the 
Conference togedver either while the great comoiunal question remained in 
its present condition^ or before the tweeisary data covering the tentadve 
eonclusjoos of the last sesdon had been collected, would have been fruitless; 
hut in his opiciion it was linfair to accuse either the Bridsh Government or 
the Gm^eracnent of India of causing unnecessary delay. A large amount of 
work had been done in both countries:. 

In this connccdon he wished to direct their attenhon to the solid construc¬ 
tive work which the Indian Princes had endeavoured to undertake sinor the 
breaking up of the Conference. Quite plainly the problems which beset the 
U^dxXi States in regard to their adherence to any ^ture oonfedcratioa were 
many and complex. There was, for example, the problem of represenmnon 
in the new Federal Legislatures; there wai the problem of grouping the 
States. In ^gard to both of those questions a considerable change had come 
over the situ^bon since the Round-Table Conference. 

In November last the rulers of Bhopal and Bikaner had been, as it were, 
the vedettes of the Chamber oE Princes. But liooc then the members of the 
Indian States Delegation who had returned to India had done a great deal 
ts>i very useful work among their brodux Princes, not merely among the 
greater Princes, but also among the smaller ones. The result had been the 
resolution of the Chamber of Princes in its last sessioD, which was one of 
the Largest mcedtigi of the Chamber yet held, which resolution had been 
unanirnously passed to the effect that the prinriple of federation was 
accepted subject to two conditions, the first bdng that the British coanectioii 
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should be mamtaiited, and scoondlyt that wbea the federal Khetne bad becQ 
hanuneted out the ultimate adherence of each prdcubr individual State 
must be a mjitfEr far lliat indiridual S^Ijc itself. This wiu a corudturionaJ 
position which no one could question. 

But whit pcrhips was most siguifidot that the Indian Pfinoes at this 
meeting of the Chamber proceeded to le-dect to the Standing Comniittee 
the Princes on the lodiaii States Ddegadon to the RoundTdbk Comfexeneef 
besides authorizing them, in cojidriuatiDEi of last year's mandate, to con¬ 
tinue the exploration of the scheme of federation. Koc had the matter been 
neglected so fai as the smaller States were conccriiMi. Soon after his 
dcparnirc from England^ the Chief Sahib of Sangli, the representative of the 
smaller States at the Round-Table Cordcrencej had held a large meeting at 
Bomhay at which there were present reprcscntidvcs of somethiag tike 25a 
of the smaller Stacd. And although the smaller Slates were in a very diflt- 
cuk position because ftderadon offered to them all the dangers and none of 
the attractions whidi it presented to the larger Stata^ that highly repre^ 
serttati^'e mectiag had approved the geocial principle of federation and 
Goniincnded the work of their chief representative at die London 
ferenoe* 

When the audience were countifig up the chances of the success of the 
ocxc session o£ the Round-Table Conference and trying m recogime the 
forces which were likely to turn the tide in favour of success^ they must 
remember the efforts wUch had been made by the Indian Princes^ particu¬ 
larly the present Chancellor of the Chamber Princes, to hod a tentative 
sdurion to the conunuoal quesdam The work which had been done by the 
Nawab of Bhopal was well wtirth lemarkiiig. ThU Prince was endeavour¬ 
ing tn bring together the two wings of the Muhammadan community to a 
cotnmon understanding in order that Gandhi might have the advantage he 
had asked for during the last three months—namelyj a united demand on 
the part of the Muhammadans in India. The e^ort was pralieworthy and 
might well be successful. For it was dkclosing no secret tn say that while 
the Conference was in session in London the differences which divided the 
HJodus and Muslims was never nearer setdemcLiit thart on one particular 
evening when ceitam Princ^ out of pure goodwill for their country as a 
whole, endeavoured tp mediate between the two couimimitics. He was glad 
to see that that work had been condnued in India with, he believed, every 
prospect of success. He thought it wai not only Brituh India which was 
eager for the resumption of the Round-Table Cotifciencc, but it was the 
Indian States as well. And while much spade work was going on in British 
India, and while the ddiberadons which bad been gobg on during the last 
few days in Simla were hkely to lead to tangible results, he invited the 
audience to reraember that the CndLan States were continuing to display the 
same helpful and patriotic spirit towards their own country and towards the 
British conisectioii which they had displayed at the Conference itself. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. YersUF An said that Lord Zedand had spoken of pinting and 
[uciures, but he was sure he would forgive him if he reminded him that the 
lecturer himself had played the part of a psychological paJntcr with no mean 
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iuccHi. The picture he had drawn was w full of character, » full of 
proportion and sg full of perspeoive, that it leemcd almost a pity that he 
(the speaker) should add any refnarhs that might seem like Hots on the 
picture. In coafcrcnce and in friendly consulution it was always desirable 
that they should speak their minds freely and discuss matters, not merely 
taking for granted the views of other people, however great their authority. 

It was desirable that they should state their own vicwi and conttibute to the 
general advanccnicnt of collective opinion, whatever the individual value of 
those views might be. 

Lord Zetland had stated that in India there were 210 languages. That 
figure had evidendy been taheu from a statement in the Simon Report, 
which again had been taken from a stateinem in the Liuguistic Survey of 
India. The statement was calculated to mislead. There were not aao 
mutually unintelligible languages in India. Lord Zetland knew perfeedy 
well, at did everybody who knew India, that there were appioiimately a 
dozen principal veiiiaculars, divided into two main groups. The Aryan 
grtwp consisted of languages which were not wholly mutually unintdligihle, 
as was proved by the fan that, in the Congress proceedijigs, Hindi or 
Hindustani had been used as a common basis for discussion iu that big 
Assembly, There was, of course, die quesdon of the Dravidian Languages; 
but they, too, had absorbed a large number of Samkrtik words and some 
words from Hindustani and ndghbouring vernaculars. He did not think 
that they would add to the understanding of the situation if they directed 
their attention to the small difficulties. 

Another small point was that in some places in his address Lord Zetland 
had incorrectly referred to the community to which he personally belonged 
as Muhammadans instead of Mu s l ims . Official phraseology in these matters 
was not eonaisteot with itself. Nor was Lord Zetland, who had used the 
cwrect as well as the incofrect term. The use of incorrea terms often 
prejudices an argument to uninstructed minds. However, there were small 
points. Coming to the maio pfsint, Lord Zedand had very ri^dy tried to 
deal with and correct the mischievous misapprehensions about the Con¬ 
ference and its work in England. He wished that a similar task could be 
performed with regard to the dUtoricd ideas of the Round-Table Conference 
in India. When they read the newspapers and studied the speeches of 
Indian leaders, even those who were not behind the scenes at the Con¬ 
ference realized how widely some of the impresrioos redulously circulated 
in India had departed from the realitis. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri would prob¬ 
ably agree with him when he said that even some of the delegates to the 
Round-Table Conference, when they went back to India, gave czpression to 
views about the Conference proceedings which certainly sounded strange 
when compared with the Blue Book returdi which had appeared in England. 

h was of the utmost importance that there impressions should be clarified 
and corrected, and before the Conference resumed its work it was aUo 
important that some basis of agreement as to principles should be reached. 
It was quite true that certain general principles had been laid down or 
suggested, but nothing was reeded or could be reetted in the haze that 
sunounded the proceedings. It was a fact that many of the words ured in 
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thojc proceeding* had been interpreted in so nuny different sensa by 
different individuals and different parties at different dmes that they would 
get on further if they continued to plough the sands on a gD-as-youi>Iease 
short at a future Coaferenre. It was of the utmost importanre that they 
have clearly dehned irtea< in their own minds. They might differ or 
they might agree, but the work of the ConfereoDc was to clarify idea*, to 
bring mm focus the differences and the points at issue, and m mch some 
understanding which would help them in reaching a real solution of the 
difficulues. Evasion or a tabulation of vague points or alternatives was no 
solution. 

Lord Zetland, in speaking of the future, had used words to the followiog 
effect: " We want for the centre to create a Legislatiire mtwe in harmony 
with the Executive than is the case at present." He respectfully sug^sied 
that it would perhaps be more helpful to approach the t]UCslion from the 
opposite angle—namely, that they should create an Eaecutive which was 
more in harmony with the Legislature such as was contemplated, so that the 
wmk of goveriuncDi oould be carried on smoothly. If they continoed to 
retain the Eiecutivc as it cstisted at prCKni or as it had been E*cd by previous 
experience in wholly different conditioos, he thought they would fail to 
make the piogrtss which they all dcstied. He did not say that the Legis¬ 
lature should be recruited in the same way or Funedoo as it does now, or 
that the electorate should be the same, hut he did say that in forming a 
workable Constinition it would be necessary not only for the L^gUlature to 
be reformed to fit in with the Esecuds-c, but for the Executive also to be 
reformed to fit in with the Legislature. The approach should be from both 
sides. 

To his mind, one of the most importani points to which the lecturer had 
drawn attention rvas the atmosphere of the contempt of the law which had 
hr rn preached and which was prevalent at the pccscut rime in India. As long 
as that atmosphcrt pemisted, no Conference could ever succeed; it might 
succeed nooiinally and oo paper, but it would not succeed in working out a 
mtution of the problems. He was only speaking for himself, but he 
believed he was representing the situation truly when he said that the 
position of the Mudtms had undergooe constderahle alteration since the 
Round-Table Conference. They had had the riots at Benares and Agra, and 
org^mized murder, pillage, and arson in Cawnpore. While the Cawn^ 
Inquiry was itUI pending, he did not wish to any dogmatic assertions, 
but he did say that what had happened at Benares, Agra, and Cawnpore had 
put the Musliim into a very awkward position. They did not want to 
obstruct the progress of the country; they wanted to help their fcllow- 
countrymen to achieve the greatest measure of seli-gpwcroment that it wm 
possible ID achieve; they wanted to help the Indian Princes and, within 
reason, to profit by Ihdr advice and experience; they svaotcdl to help the 
Administration in difficulties which its own poliqf had created and ffseir 
British fellow-*ubj«ts to unite with them for the good of the country, but 
at the s ?Tnr time ihcy felt it as a matter of life and death that they must 
insist upon a proper understanding of the position, of all the minorities 
concerned in India. (Hear, hear,) Subject to that, they would coHopcraie 
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whole-heartedly to end the preseot state of ^mpeose and uocertaioty. He 
hoped dial when the Conference resumed its work it would noc forget that 
the Congress party was not the only party in India which was of ini- 
portancc. He b^cd that at the new Conference, if the Congrcis party 
came Lilt they would hdp m forming a Constitution which would be ^cLi^ 
factory to all^ not merely based upon catch words or phrasei which had been 
bandied about in momcnis of mast excitement^ but upon the solid basis of 
past cxpcrienoc and the best prindpta of political justice and equality. 
(Applause.) 

The Marquess of Zetiano^ in reply^ said there appeared to be a g^eat 
spirit of agreement between all die speakers. He was very grateful for the 
remarks of Mr, Srinivasa Sami as to the hopes expressed in hU paper with 
regard to die attitude of Gandhi. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri had every right to 
speak of Gandhi-^indccd, a far greater right than be personally had. His 
own view with regard ta Gandhi was that he sometimes allowed his emo¬ 
tions to gee the belter of his reason. He accepted with gratitude and due 
hunufjiy die mild censure which Mr. Yusuf Aii had passed upon him for 
speaking about the aao dificrent languages in India; bnt he would lemind 
him that the words he had used in the paper were dialects ” and languages. 
He had not intruded lo suggest ihat India was quite such a " babelas 
the statement that there were 2M diflerent languages would naturally sug¬ 
gest, On die other hand^ he was not sure that Mr- Yusuf All had not a Iltde 
underrated the Importance of the language question. He had qioken about 
two great divisions of the languages^ hAs a matter of fact, the 12a dialecis 
belonged to no less than six dUfcrent families of speech, and he was inclined 
to ask Mr. Yusuf All if be thought that universal adult suArage at the 
moment was desuable or practicable in India. He noUced that Mr^ Yusuf 
AU shook hii head. In condusion, he would like to say how much be 
appreciated Sir Harcourt Buder's kindness in having consented to uke the 
chair, because he was a busy mam Sir Haroourt Butler bad been a 
adminucraior m India and knew it well. (Applause.) 

Lord Lauinotoii (President of the Assodadon) expressed his regret that 
Government had so strangely failed to avail themselves of the advice 
and counsel of Sir John Simon on the Indlao question since the Uaue of the 
Report of the Statutory CocnmlssioD nearly a year ago. He proposed a 
hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer and the chairmaiip whidi was carried 
with aedamadon. 

The Chaluian having thanked the meeting on behalf of the lecturer and 
himselfp the proceedings dosed. 
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THE PLACE OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN THE 
NEW INDIA 

By im Rev, W. Paton 
(S ecretaryt IntenudDDal Missioiury Council) 

The title of this paper may secra to beg at least one important 
question. To some the words “ new India ’’ suggest an over¬ 
emphasis on teniporary and superficial elements in the life of 
India; they consider that in everything that matters India is still 
the old India. I do not share this view* but I must begin some¬ 
where and assume something. Therefore, without staying to 
attempt any exposition of the points, I will assert that changes of 
a profound and far-fcaching character have come over India and 
are yet not nearly spent; that they affect not only the outer in¬ 
tegument of life, but also its inner spirit; and that the national 
consciousness, so strongly shown in political affairs, extends into 
every part of national life. 

These facts are, I think, familiar to us all, we only differ as to 
the depth and seriousness we attribute to them. But we do not 
so often observe the acute tension which is set up tn many minds 
by the nationalist movement in thought. It is a tension bccwccn 
two emotions; on the one hand an impatience of foreign influence 
and authority, on the other a steadily inacasing sense of a world 
standard of values; on the one hand Sofad^thi, Indian things for 
Indian men, on the other a sensitiveness to world criticism of 
social custom. Those who jeer at young India, because it wants 
Parliaments and in the same breath denounces the West from 
which Parliaments come, are wasting their time, for that con¬ 
tradiction is of the essence of the problem, ethical, social, and 
reli^ous, that Indians have to solve. 

Of the foreign Lniluenccs that have invaded India 1 suppose no 
one would deny that Christian missions have been among the 
chief. In mere bulk they are a considerable fact: thdr schools 
and colleges, hospitals and dispensaries, workshops, welfare 
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centres, and ccHiperativc societies amount to a really great con¬ 
tribution to the welfare of India. Yet dib is perhaps the least 
important aspect of them; their importance to the historian of 
India will be found in the realm of ideas. The much-vauntcd 
Macaulay haJ really less to do with the beginning of English 
educadon in India than the Scottish missionary Duff; it has even 
been said, though an English audience cannot be expected to 
believe it, that to write the lives of three eminent Scottish mis¬ 
sionaries would be to write the history of modem Indian educa¬ 
tion. As to religion, a standard book such as the late J. N. 
Parquharb Modern Relipous Movements in India shows to 
demonstration that the teachings of Christianity have exercised 
a deep influence on the religions of India themselves, apart from 
their direct inducnce on those who have embraced the Christian 
faith. 

Moreover, it is surely true that the Christian misrionary enter¬ 
prise has received much help and support from the established 
Government of India. 1 do not forget the neutrality of Govern¬ 
ment; not a few oiEoals who have themselves been devoted 
Christians have, in the expressive American phrase, leaned over 
backwards in the eflort to preserve thetr ripd ofEdal neutrality. 
Nevertheless, almost every mission in India knows of help given 
in securing suitable land for building, or in steering through 
applicadons for cducadonal grants, or in personal counsel when 
difliculrics arise, which would not have been given if Govern- 
Qicnt had been, broadly speaking, other than friendly. Nor is 
this true only of Bridsh ofHcials. The attitude of Indian Ministers 
has on the whole been most friendly, and I can think of several 
cases in the last year or two where quite remarkably generous 
grants have been voted to building schemes of Christian colleges 
by the popularly elected Lcgisladve Councils. So much has fhk 
been the case that one is tempted to feel, when one compares the 
Indian situadon with that in Turkey, or China, or even Japan, 
that in India we have been spoiled. Mr, Arthur Mayhew in his 
brillkiit book The EdttaUion of India bolds that missions have 
allowed themselves insensibly to accommodate their work and 
standards in cducadon to those of Government, and that the result 
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has been a toss of tnidadve. However that may be, it is at least 
plain that under the regime that has existed during the last 
hundred years Chrlsdan missions have not been able 10 complain 
of any imfriendlincss on the part of the established authority of 
the country. 

Ma. Gandhi's Statement 

What does the future hold? What sort of changes arc likely 
to come about? What should be the disposition of missionary 
authorities towards them? The question has been forced into 
prominence by the recent and widely quoted remarks of Mr. 
Gandhi. I quote &om the corrected version given in Young India 
for April 23: 

” Lf instead of confining themselves purely to hiioianiiaiian work such as 
educadont medical services to the poor, and the Itk^ they (the missionaries) 
would use these activities of theirs for the purpose of prwelytizing, I would 
certainly like them to withdraw. Every nation consid^ its own faith to be 
as good as that of any other. Certainly the great faiths held by the people 
of India are adequate for her people. India stands in no need of cons'ersioa 
from one faith to another/' 

He goes on to amplify these remarks. Why should he change 
his religion because a doctor who professes another religion has 
cured him of a disease? Why should he have Christianity thrust 
on him in a missionary educadonat institution? He is not against 
tme conversion, but religion is a matter of the heart. “ ff a roan 
has a living faith iu him, it spreads its aroma like the rose its 
scent." Clearly he means that spiritual conversion should take 
place within the bounds, so to speak, of a man's own faith, for 
he goes on to say that India's great faiths are all^suAicing for her. 
All faiths arc equally dear to their adherents and all arc imperfect. 

Those who arc familiar with Mr. Gandhi's utterances hod 
nothing here that is different from what he has been steadily 
saying for many years. Any thought that he is uttering a threat 
to use compulsion to exclude missionaries from a self-governing 
India is, I think, hardly to be got out of the language used, and 
he has recently made things clear by the somewhat sardonic 
remark that he is sure that missionaries will go on proselytizing 
in ways that he does not approve in a Swaraj India just as they 
do now! But while he docs not go further than to express a 
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personal judgment and hope, a definite demand [bat the future 
Constitution of India should forbid prose!ydsin has been made 
by Mr. K, Natarajan, the editor of the Indian Social Reformer 
and a lifeJong warrior in the cause of social rtgbtcousn^. 

" The coDceptioD of soverdgnty in a monarchy b not a wholly secular 
one;i and there must be something iu the condidions attaching to it to 
indicate a spiricaal contact between the Sovereign and the subject. It b 
against the immemorial tradition of Indb to impose a disability on any 
religtOQ. We cannot ask that the King of the Indian Dominion should not 
profess the Chiunan hkith. But we think India may, and should, ask that 
the Coronation oath should contain a sbleinn undertaking on the pan td the 
Sovereign to he the Protector of the ancient religious faiths of thb country. 
The present pKoetple of reUpons neutrality must be replaoed by a prUtci^ 
of active and appredadve protection. The most important consnpicnce of 
the change will be that organized religious prosdytism having for its pur* 
pose the seduction of His Majesty's subjects from their ancestral faiths will 
be barred, as the King, being the Protector of all rdi^ons, cannot let one of 
them wage war against another.”* 

In the issue of his paper for May 2, Mr. Natarajan concludes 
an attack on prosdytizing missions** by tbe statement that a 
nadonal Indian Government, “ while according perfect freedom 
to everyone to worship God according to his consdcncc or custonij 
will not tolerate insidious ways of undermining another's faith 
under cover of relieving hiiti of malaria or toothache.” 


The Challenge to Missions 

It is worth while to look at these statements, for tbe men ivho 
make them, whether they speak for many or for few, are of 
a character and seriousness not to be disregarded. There arc two 
different points made. There is the challenge to misriouary 
methods, to the use of the school or college or hospital. There 
is the deeper denial of the right to ask another to change his 
religion. Let us look at these two thin^ separately. 

1 do not at all wish to pose as (kic who regards all that missions 
have ever done as beyond criticism. There is a very great deal of 
self-criticism inside the missionary movement; 1 would go so far 
as to say that missionaries are more willing to submit thdr methods 

* Indian Social Rtformett ” How Can India be a Dominion?*' March ^ 
IJJO. 
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to rigorous critidsin and to concdTC of radical departures in 
policy than arc most religious leaders here at home. We have 
made plenty of mistakes, and we have again and again admin^l 
them in the most public ways. But 1 hold that the view of 
missionary work in education and medicine, given in the extracts 
I have quoted, is utterly grotesque and misleading. 

I know a good many missionary doctors, but 1 have never met 
one who was guilty of the curious non seqtthur involved in the 
demand that because he has healed 3 mart of a disease the man 
should become a Christian. That really is cot the Inner logic of 
the matter. A missionary doctor is a doctor who has a missionary 
vocation. The medium through which he fjn best express the 
ideals of love and service that Inspire him is the art of healing, 
and that he tries to pracdse with such professional thoroughness 
and resources as may be within his power. Lately the representa- 
dve body of the missionary doctors in India has gone out of its 
way to deny the view that medical skill is to be used as a sort of 
evangcllsdc bait; for them their medical service is a part of the 
expression in act of the spirit of their Master. Of course, they 
hope that their witness will be heeded, and they will offer teach' 
ing to those who will receive it, but the idea that a mission 
hospital exists to take a propagandist advantage of the sick and 
suffering would not, f am confident, survive indmatc acquaintance 
with any average mission hcepital. After all, it is not without 
significance that it is on the fanadcal North-West Frontier that 
some of the most famous medical mission work has been done. 

Another point which has occurred to me in thijs connection is 
the rapidly growing interest taken by medical missionaries in 
preventive medicine. A little reflection is enough to show that 
people whose whole dijcct was the securing of adherents at any 
price would not concern themselves with preventive medicine, 
but with the more emotional results to be sought bside the 
hospital. 

Missionary Eoucahon 

Or take the schools and colleges. I have already hinted that it 
may perhaps be urged as a charge against the missionary colleges 
that they have been too little Christian, and that the mighty 
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machine of which they have tecomc part has grown too strong 
for them. It is scarcely possible to say with fairness tha^ they 
have subordinated real cducadoii to the recruiting zca! of the 
propagandist. Here, again, the idea that education is a kind of 
bait held out to ensnare the guileless youth in the propagandist's 
net is repudiated in every missionm'y gathering where it is men- 
tioned, and it is never mentioned except to be repudiated, as a 
false theory held much more. I fear, by some supporters of 
missions than by those who do the work. No keen teacher could 
ever treat his teaching office so cheaply as that. 

The missionary schools offer what they believe to be a Christian 
education; they may often fail to reach their own standard, but 
what they set out to do is to provide, by corporate life and by 
teaching, an initiation into the Christian view of life, and by that 
I mean a view of history and science and philosophy and of the 
social life of man which finds the deepest truth of them all in 
the mind and will of God. As to freedom and compulsion, it is 
perhaps rather a debating point to say that no one need come to 
a Christian school unless he wants to come. I would rather 
point to the fact that missionary opinion, though not unanimously, 
docs now largely support the idea of the conscience clause, and 
still more to the extraordinary affection inspired in generations of 
pupils by the greatest missionary educationists. If a man like 
William Mill er was a name to conjure with all over South India, 
we may be quite certain that hts Christianity was not so narrowly 
controversial as some would have us believe. 

From another angle one may sec the real work of Christian 
education in India. It is, I think, generally admitted that in the 
training of village primary teachers such institutions as the well- 
known one at Moga in the Punjab have done invaluable pioneer¬ 
ing service. They have adapted the methods worked out by 
educational science in the West to the needs of the backward 
classes in India, and have offered a contribution of the highest 
value to the solution of the great educational problem of India, 
which is not merely that of the multiplication of schools but also 
of discovering something which is effective enough and simple 
enough to be worth multiplying in the villages. 
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Oft agalrit take the varied forms of rural service* When 1 was 
in India last winter I found in several places what are being 
called rural rcconsrnjcdon units '* under the £gis of missions. 
A unit is a convenient group of contiguous villages^ through 
which a coherent and systematic range of activities is carried on, 
through the bank and the hospital, the school and the home and 
the church. The end of it all is to seek to build up a genuinely 
rural Christian society. In which the virtue of the countryside is 
made more and not less characteristic. 

Now, in all this there is a perfeedy unambiguous Christian 
aim, and with that I shall deal in a moment. But it is a fair reply 
to the challenge I quoted earlier in this paper if I can show that 
the object of missionary work is not merely to gain adherents but 
to do something real with and for them; that it is not the mere 
gathering of numbers but the transformation of life that counts; 
and that the skill of the doctor or the teacher or the economist 
is used not as craft and guile but as a part of the good gift of 
God whereby we may honoiu' Him and make Him known. 

The True Evangelism 

This takes us, I think, into the heart of this matter of prosdyt- 
ism. It is a word loosely used, but its meaning ought not to be 
in doubt, fesus Christ condemned prosclytism when he spoke 
of those who compassed sea and land to make one proselyte and 
then made him more a child of hell than themselves. I take 
proselytism to be that kind of activity that counts numbers only, 
that values the increase of adherents beyond the real change in 
heart and in society, and that is consequently not too scrupulous 
as to the methods to be emple^ed. t hope that that mind and 
temper will never become characteristic of the missionary move¬ 
ment, and I am very certain that it is not so today. 

But there is another view, different both from that, and also 
from the view of Mr. Gandhi that all religions arc in a sense 
equally true. It is the view which inspires all true evangelism. 
Let me quote some words from a statement published in 1924 
by the National Christian Council of India just after the con¬ 
ference held at Ddhi on the subject of ** Unity *’ between the 
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great commumtics of India, under the shadow of Mr. Gandhi’s 
twetity^nc day fast. 

"We welcome the dear vmdicatioa of lie right of every man tn follow 
after rdJgimis truths to pr^rise the wontup dt God according to hb con¬ 
science, to wliness eo ihai vriiich he believes^ and to Invite others to share in 
iL We agree that for the accornptbhmmt of a spiritual task such ai con- 
version no means should be employed save such as are consonant with that 
end* , p ^ We afHrm that the Christiaii motEvc in the work of evaDgdbm 
b the ovEumaitcring sense of the bve of God, having as its objective the 
bringing of men and women ioto the fellowship of the society of fesos 
C3irbt^ in which they have equal rights with ourselves,"* 

Even in this mixed assembly I think I shall not be misunder¬ 
stood if 1 speak quite frankly about this. It is one of the real 
differences between Hinduism and Christianity that the former 
has been the religious culture, in infinite variety, of the Hindu 
people, w'hite the latter is and has always been an international 
and an evangelizing religion. I cannot do more here than note 
that fact, but, of course, it is fundamental. Islam is in this respect 
like Christianity, so in some degree is Buddhism. 

Mr, Gandhi displays bis profoundly Hin du mind in all that 
he says on this issue. I do not expect that a loyal Hindu will 
a^ec with or approve the zeal of Christians to lead him to share 
the truth about God and man as they see it, but 1 hope that they 
may sec that this view can be held in perfect humility. Let me 
put it very simply by saying that Christian evangelism is con¬ 
cerned with Christ, not with the virtues or superiorities of Chris¬ 
tians. If we are right in what we believe about Christ, then who 
arc we that we should keep it to ourselves? It is fruidcss to 
discuss this question unless we face the fact that all down the 
centuries there has been this religious univcrsalism deep in the 
heart of Christianity, and 1 would add that there wilt always be, 

RxUGIOUS FuEEDOSt 

Now, we have to ask the question, Will there be in the new 
India room for this leUgtous impulse to be expressed? 1 believe 
that there will. You may disDoiss that 1924 Unity Conference at 
Delhi as having accomplished little, but it was never repudiated, 
and it agreed unequivocally to the freedom of die individual to 
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practise his own religion, to preach it to others, and to change 
his faith if he desired. The recent Karachi meeting of the Indian 
National Congress passed a dedafation of rights including an 
assertion of the freedom of every individual to profess and prac¬ 
tise his reli^on without hindrance. It is hard to sec what mcan- 
ing religious liberty has if there is no liberty to change. I can see 
no ground for believing that the India of the future wiil deny 
the individual his right to rcUgious freedom in the fullest sense. 

But we must face also the fact that this right is at least more 
obvious when it is claimed by Indians Ln India than when it is 
claimed by foreigners. Ideally it should not be so. In a settled 
wuntry like England, Immensely sure of itself and long schooled 
in practical social democracy, we resent any infringement of the 
fullest freedom. We should, I think, object to any proposal for 
the compulsory removal of the Muhammadan missions in this 
country. Any of us who arc Christians would deeply regret to 
sec Christian Englishmen becoming Muslims, but I hope we 
should think it also wrong that the Muslim evangdist should be 
forbidden. 

Still, I think it ought to be admitted that the case for the 
foreigner is mixed up with other things. When we defend the 
right of missionary freedom we are defending more than the 
right to private religious wimess. We are defending the right 
to carry on an organized propaganda through a variety of 
agencies. It may be argued by a government, as by China today, 
that the teaching of any religion in the schools is to be avoided, 
or, as by the Turks, that foreign schools arc a denationalizing 
influence. The grounds on which liberty to carry religious 
schools In a foreign country is to be claimed and defended need 
to be carefully examined. It is worth mentioning that in the 
Mandates this right is conceded expressly, subject to the neces¬ 
sities of public order. It is, however, plain from the example in 
the last two years of Persia, China, and Turkey that new govern¬ 
ments look jealously at the schools and are particularly afraid of 
any tendency to use them as instruments of an anti-national or 
denationalizing culture. 
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Th£ Ini}1ak Christian CoHiynTNiTY 

This leads iQc to what J believe to be the crticia! poiat for 
future poltcjr. The whole task of missions in India ought to be 
50 intimately bound up with Indian Christianity that the freedom 
of the one is the freedom of the other, and that there is no feeling 
in the minds of Indians that the securing of religious freedom for 
themselves is one thing and the securing of freedom for mis- 
sionary activity <}uite another. It may not be known to members 
of this Association how great have been the developments in this 
direction during recent years. Everywhere misnons are working 
in the closest cooperation with indigenous churches; responsi¬ 
bilities that used to be held by mi^onaries arc now more and 
more being held by Indian Christians. There are close parallels 
alt along the tine between the action taken in the State and the 
action taken in the Church. 

The method of development naturally diners with the different 
types of ecclesiastical organization, but everywhere there is a 
clear recognition that the permanent thing is the Church, not 
the mission. This is reflected in the fact that the International 
Missionary Coundl represents not only the missionary bothes of 
the West, but also the indigenous Churdics of the East and 
Africa. Indian Christians are not satisfied with the speed at 
which development is going on, and the commisaon over which 
the Master of Balliol presided, which has just returned from art 
investigation of the Christian colleges of India, found that great 
interest was everywhere taken in the closer relating of the col¬ 
lege to the Church and the diminution of forcigoncss in control 
and m’ganization. Popular as the greatest Christian colleges are, 
the Indian Christians hardly yet feel them to be thesrs, 

1 suggest, then, that the true approach to the problem of 
missionary freedom in the India of the future Is to associate it 
closely with the religious freedom of Indians. But I do not urge 
the closer identilication of the missions with Indian life and 
leadership out of merely prudential motives; that would be alto^ 
gether unworthy of the cause. I must say frankly that against 
the difHcuUies and restrictions which might conceivably be 
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brought to mwsionary work m India of the future, i should set 
as a the removaj of the ixihibition which the inevitable asso¬ 
ciation of the Christian rcligitMi with the foreign regime brings 
about. Everything foreign will be looked at more fairly in India 
when once the issue of government is settled. But Christianity 
ought to be looked at not as something foreign, but as something 
international or supra-national, able to become truly naturalized 
in every land. 

As 1 understand the mind of my own Indian Christian friends, 
they want the fellowship and help of the Church in the West, 
and we ought to help them to feel that the whole structure of mis¬ 
sionary work in India is theirs as well as oursj ours, indeed, 
only to be theirs. The Indian Church has an immense oppor¬ 
tunity in India today. It has through its leaders taken a cour¬ 
ageous attitude on communal questions j it has international links 
as no other community in India has^ its educational tradition 
should enable it to put the sdentilic mind behind the loving 
bcart in facing the needs of India, and that is what is so sorely 
needed. The future of Ghiisdan missions in India is bound up 
with the initiative, the vision and the religious devotion of the 
Indian Church. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A u^fTiNc: of the A^sociahori was hidd at the Caxtoa Half^ Wtstmidsicr, 
SvW, Ip on Tuesday^ June 9^ at which a paper was read by the Rev, 
W* Patou on The Place of Quiitiati Misston:: in the New India.*’ The 
Most Hon. the Marquess of Lothian^ c.k., was In the diairp and the follow¬ 
ing ladies and gentlemen^ amongst otherip were present: 

The Right Hon. Lord Lamington, G.t.u.o.;, Sir Levub Dane« 

c,s4.^ the Right Hoil Sj Leslie Wilson, c.m.o., 

the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwarit e c.s.i.. Sir Mancherjee 

M. Bhownaggiecp Sir Alfred Chatterton, clljl, Sir James Walker^ 

Sir Patrick J. Fagan, k.c.i.e., c.s.i., Sir John Cummings it.c,r.]Lp 
o-s.i,^ Sir Wd liatn Ovens Clark^ Sir lames MacKenna^ Ucut^-Coloncl 
Sir Franeis Younghusbandp E.C.S.I., e.c.m:.. Sir Basanta MuUicki the Right 
Hon. Srinivasa Sastrip Cr^*f Sir Duncan Maepherson, c.i.n., Nawab Sir 
Umar Kayai Khan, E.c.LE.p u.v.d.^ Lady Remington^ Mrs. Jackson, 

Mrs* Perceval Hall, Mr. A, L. Saunders, c.s.t,. Professor L. Rushbrook 
WiUiams, Colond W, Hamilton^ Mr^ John de La Valciie, Mr. 

F. J. F. Richter, Cdoticl D. Warliker, Mr. H- N. Hntchiason, Mr. H- R. H. 
Wilkinson, Mr. J- B. Halh Mr* Stanley ?. Rice^ Mtn. C. F. Strickland^ 
C.LE,, Mr. A Porteous, c^t.E.* Mr, E. Marsden, Mr. and Mr. E F. Harris, 
Mr. M. 0 * Cameron* c.i.s-* Professor P* Seshadri* Mn T, A H. Way, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. WUlmott, Canon Stacy Waddy, Mr, J. K- Das Gupta, 
Miss M- Brown, Miss Corfield, Mrs- Nolan, Miss C. K. Ctifnmmgi Mr* 
H. Harcourt, c.a.E., Mrs. LpatUi^ Miss R. Anderson, Mrs. Drcschficld* Mbs 
E L. Curtds, Mr, F* Grubb, Mr. B. Ward Perkins, Mr. M. D Clumdra, 
Rev, E. S. Carr, Miss Beadgn^ Mr. S. Stir, Mr. G* Q. Khan, and Mr. 
F. H. Brown^ c.iA^ Hon. Secretary. 

The Cuaiuham: Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure in wel¬ 
coming yon here this afternoon on behalf of the East India Association^ 
which, as you know^ was founded in 1866 to promote the w^elfare of the 
inhabitants of India. I am the nwrc glad to preside over this meeting 
today because your lecturer is going tn deal with a subject which hai been 
very much in people’s minds lor the last month or two, and which concerns 
one of the fundimeotals which underlie all civilisied government. 1 do 
not think I need say anything to introduce Mr. William Baton to yon; he 
is the Secretary of the Inicrnaiional Missionary CoundJ, and he has only 
recently returned from Indian where he was during the negotiations between 
Mahatma Gandhi and Lord Irwin. 

(The paper was then read.) 

The Hon. SxeuTAaf read the following letter, dated Cheltedhajii, 
June 8, (foiTi Dt, E, J. Pdtner, Assistant Bbhop of Gloucester, and kte 
Bishop of Bombay: 
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Oeai Ml, BiowNj 

You ask me lo send you remarks on Mr, Paton'^s utteresuug paper 
as 1 cannot come to ihc meeting at which it wiU be rad. In acceding to 
your request, I should like to say, fir«, that die paper is, in my judgment, 
a very pod paper, and that it presents die situadoa of the in 

India With the knowledge of an expert and with that clcarneu and that 
balanced judgment which are characteristic of Mr. Paion. 

1 5nd myself differing from Mr. Patou on two points, and desirous of 
enforcing a point which is just hinted at by him. 

I. I do not think anything is to he gained hy defining proselytism as 
something had in itself and then disclaiming it. Really, proselytism is 
me active endeavour to persuade a person to join a sodety to which yoq 
Wong, when doing so involves his leaving a society to which he hdongs 
That « what proselydsm means, ft may be done from the best motives 
by the most honourable methods; and, again, it may be done by 
^oi^rable and unscrupulous methods and even with bad motives. 
Therefore there is good and had proselytism. But they wiU be equally 
resented by the society which loses a member. 

Our Lord did not condemn ^aietytism. He condemned thr PhttHiees' 
prosdyaim. because the object was to make more people Pharisaic-or 
M He said, " sons of bell ”-^and possibly the phrase Ye compass sea and 
land may indicate questionable methods. But our Lord was pmsely- 

^ng all the time. He was calling people away to Himself. That is why 

the high priests gpt Hun cradfied. The Church has been doing the same 
ever since, and frequently suffering for it When people are either dvUiad 
w powerless, they merely invest the word "proselytism" with a dis¬ 
honourable connotation. When they are rough and have the power they 
attempt to oppress proselytism by force. There is no use in deceiving 
ourseJvB. The most true and honourable pfosclytiaing « that which 
t^ deejwt hatred of the religion from which converts are made. 
Dccauic jt has the grcaim and most endunng effects, 

t the object of persuading persons 

m become followers of Christ and mcnibcrs of His Body, the Church It 
must therefore ^r the reproach of being called piwclytism. This is 
^uaJly true of the direct presenmtion of Christ’s call to men to come to 
Him, and of the many activities which prepare their minds to receive 
that call. I fed that th« is slightly understated by Mr. Paion. For 
instance, no medical missionary says, implies, or thinks, " If 1 heal yon 
you ought to become a Christian." But why does a doctor become a 
medical imssionary instead of joining the I.M.S.f Surely, because he 

wuhes his^wal care and skill to prepare men's hearts to receive the 
appeal of ChxiaL 

^in, why docs an educationalist become an educational missionary 
mstrad of joinmg ^e i.E.S.? Because be thinks that the Chri2 
mvebuon of the truth God determines the proportion and meatZ 
of cvCTyihing that can be known and taught, and he wishes to teach of 
that basis, and so to racH m a country where that basis j, not genemUy 
accepted-clcarly m order to prepare the way for its feeing faeptod! 
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(IncidcntaJly ihis mons that nussionarics ought not to accept the con- 
sdcDcc clause io singtc-^chod ocr single-college areasr—but 1 cannot enter 
inlDO that arginDcdL) 

a. Mr- Patou know% nrtore about Indian feeling than I doj yet I venture 
IO difler from him in his estimate of the attitutle of Hindus, and partku- 
larly Mr^ Gandhi* towards tnjssions- 1 suggest that certain facts, which 
Mr. Paton knows as well as any man* must be taken into account as well 
as those which he has quoted. 

It is of immense importance to mnaiibcr that in chinking about con- 
^■ersiofii from Hindtiisni to Christianity Hindus have one eye all die rime 
upon the conversions of Hindus to Muhammadanism. The CDfiimuna) 
bitterness between Hindus and Muhammadans was immensely increased 
by two events which happened at about the same rime; the forcible 
con version of Hindus io Muhammadanism during the Moplah rising* 
and the return to Hinduism of certain oommumtiet in Rajputaua whose 
ancestors had been forcihly converted to Muhammadanism. These m^cnis 
created widespread excitement in both coinmurucics. Soon aftefi Mr+ 
Ramsay MacDonald came intn power for the first time* Many Indmus 
thought he would grant lowaj at once* and the two communiries began 
disputing in earnest about the divUion of political power. While the 
last-mentioned cause of strife is in es^cryanc^t mindp the convefsienHscirc 
has been fargotteUp or is unknown^ in England. Mr* Paton^ of course, 
knows all afjoul it. There was talk of laws bdng pssed in sCKnc Indian 
States making it a penal offence for any man to change his religion. 1 
do not know whether they have been passed. Some of those present at 
your mccring will know. 

Now [ submit that this U the real prevalhog Hindu sentiment, and it 
would be enforced if Hindus had power to enforce it. The tolerance 
of Hinduism is not tolerance for ^ sake of tolerance as a principle. 
It is the result of the theory that there is no such thing as absolute cnosal 
right and wrong. Each person is bound by the law of his community. 
Mr. Gandhi has said and written iKb, beings as he is^ a genuine Hindu. 
This principle makes a Hindu tolerate non-Hindus, but he cannot tolerate 
conversion from Edinduiim. 

I lubmit that this idea dominates not only Mr. Natarajan (a Brahmo- 
Somajist)p but also Mr. Gandhi, and U the real meaning of the Karachi 
Congress declaration« AH people woidd be given the fight to profess 
and practise their religion without hindrance." It docs not say to prop- 
gate^ and it does not say to change their religion; and it does not mean 
either of these* The Delhi Unity Conference is, 1 submit, alone in allow¬ 
ing the individual die freedom to preach hii religion to others^ and to 
change his faith if he desires. The recent pronouncements do not repu¬ 
diate that Conference totidrm verifisf but they are^ 1 submit, different 
from its pronoiincement in those respects* 

3 * It Li of the essence of Christianity to beUeve and to say that only 
in Christ is there any hope* for men of communities or the worldi of 
salvation, which means true and real well-being. That is the reason why 
Christianity does* and must, prosetyrize. If we would benefit our neigh- 
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bmin or oijr coujitry or the wtwldp we must try to pcr^ynckr men to 
^cepc the help and the claims of Chrbt. This is a part of the practice 
of the ChrUtiad idigioEL No man has liberty to practise that rcligioa 
who has not liberty to propagate it. The lodiaq Chriitiaot most claim this 
for ihcmsclvcs, pr cease to be real Christians. They wUJ claim tc, and 
Hindiis will (if tiiey have the power) refuse the ctaira. The ChristianSf 
LddigeocHis Of fprdgiip wiU have to face petsecutioo—whether by law or by 
boycofx, it matters Utde. For the last ten years 1 have warned Chrisdsns 
Id India that they must expect persemtioii. As Mr. Patou truly remarks^ 
what Mr, Gaadhi said the other day is nothing new. What Hinduism 
cannot tolerate is coo versions frooi it to ChrUtianiiy or to .Muhamma¬ 
danism. And it wiJl^ if it can, suppress those who try to bring about 
these conversions. But svhen the Church endures pcrsecuriom tt is apt 
CO win. 

Mean while nearly all intdligcni Indiaii Christiaiis desire poLidcaJ 
fiearaj, and I think they are right in feding that the risks that they would 
rim under ic ought not to be eoniidcrcd in detern^ining what sect or 
amount of jwaraj should be given. Those questions must be setded on 
other considerations^ of which it ts» at the mosc, only one that we have a 
duty to India to preveot in it any rchgious persecution. 

The Right Hon. Skinevasa Smtw said the paper that had been read by 
Mr. Paton was marked by great bfoadmindedncis and toleration. He 
admired the whole spirit of the papcTf and endorsed nearly all the remarks 
the lecturer had passedp even on the contioverstat issues upon whidi he had 
touched. 

He was sorry he was umbk to say die same of the second ppcf diac had 
been read by the Secretary. Where the author of that second paper ventured 
to dider from Mr. Paton be, Mr. Sastri^ ventured 10 differ from him. The 
motives and ideas that were ascribed to Mr. Candhi were wrong. Mr. 
Gandhi did not seem, in his Tudgmeotp to hold the same view as Mr. 
Nacarajan, Mr. Sastri had not read the whole artidc of Mr^ Natarajan, 
and he thought it improper to attempt to interpret his doctrine in its 
entirety. He would I^ve him on one side, but he knew Mr. Gandhi ^vry 
well* and he knew his views upon the subject. That Mr. Gandhi was a 
believing and professing Hindu was true, but it was wrong to suppose that 
when he got political power he was going to advise his followers lo pf cvciit 
proselytizadon. That was an entirely gratuitous assumption Neither 
Mr. Gandhi nor any of Kia more imporciut followers wete goiiig to take 
that view. He was really grieved that thoc should be a miscorKepdon upon 
this subject in this CDuntry, chiefly among missiDnaric^ who were v-ery 
naturally anxious about their position. 

When Mr. Gandhi made the observatioa which had evoked so much 
criticism and so much alarm^ he was not dunking of the legal power m 
prohibit pncksclytism; not at all. For instance, if he had the power* be was 
Dc^'cr going to say : Nobody shall preach bis religion to oLhM^ there shall 
be no conversion* a Hindu shall be a Hindu and his children shall be 
Hindus always,'' He would ne^'s^ soy such a thing from the point of view 
of the law. What Gandhi meant was the belief which Mr. Sastri ktiirw 
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many Eagluhmen and Eoglishwomcq Keld, that where an indivitlua] had a 
rdigiaii which sadshed hinij in which he: had been brought up anH accord* 
ing to which he was able to Live, up to his fullest capacity, a godly and 
pious life, (here really was no need fof another religion to try to occupy ihe 
field and take people away from their original faith. That wa* a perfeedy 
intelligible posidoiu They might or might not agree with it, but it was an 
intelligible posidon. It did not touch the law of the land, the freedom to 
proselydac, the freedom to tnovcrt, or the freedom to make nligious propa* 
g;mda. That was left oo one side intact, but what was contended was that 
tlte efforts of the people who, in the midst of a civilized and fairly godly 
people, went about disturbing the dvU order—for instance, trying to 
children away from their faiths—were, upon their medb, unnecessary. 

Hinduism, as Mr. Paton had pointed out^ did not in the ordinary sente 
proselytize. There was, howesTir, a very considerable excepdon to that 
view; those who had read Sir Alfred Lyall's Asiatic Studies would realize to 
what a tremendous extent in the past, through long periods, Hinduism had 
really added to its fold tribe upon tribe. That was a fart which they must 
remember—that conversion of other people to its own faith was not foreign 
to Hinduism altogether. That was not su^deotly well koown; even most 
Hindus believed that their rdigion had never converted people In the past. 
But there was a belief arcioDg them, which he shared with Mr. 
Gandhi, that the inspired author of their religious book, the Gim, uttered 
a prufound truth, which he wished missionaries fully m underxtand and 
grasp, when he said; “ It is not always wise to disturb the living faith trf 
another." 

This language must not be over-interpreted. According to Hinduism, the 
life of a mao was one whole. He had a religion, hut he was also a m rmhrr 
of a society. He had been brought up in a certain civUizatbn; he belonged 
to a certain economic group, an arrangemejit or society which was 
self-efficient, and gathered itself together to resist outside influences. In 
Hinduism for centuries there was a gradation of society, a distribution of 
occupations. It was a system that stood well together. The doctrine that it 
was not always wise to disturb the faith of another was proinulg;ated at a 
lime when that conulidation had been effected, and the authors of their 
original f^ffi thought within themselves; "Now let each man grow up in 
the faith in which he b born." That point of view he would like them to 
gr»p. If, as he said, the life of a man was one whole, to disturb his 
religion might be to dbturb the economic unit of which he was a rnemher 
and it might be that society was shaken in its very depths; it might be that 
forces of civil disturbance were created; it might well he, apart from what 
might happen to the society as a whole, if indUcriininati; conversions became 
the order of the day, that the individual whose soul they wished to save by 
converston, that individual having been fined into a certain big communal 
tii«hanism, if taken out of one of the fundamental parts of his tiature, 
might find himself adrift, and hts professional oecupatjon might be taken 
fiom I^. They might «y be took hit life in his hands when he convened 
lumscif to another faith; let him make his voyage in this sea of life as he 
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Tbsi was one view, but it was c^uiw intelligible fw those who wished to 
Kfvc socici^ tn iss estsdilishtd ordtr to mke the view that conversion was not 
aLwap good, either for the individual Of for the society of which he was a 
oicmbcr^ That was the view that most Hindus took tfxiay^ That might be 
quite wrong, but they should not jump fmen that to the view that, when 
Indians had political power in the country, they were going to use it to put an 
end to 11:00version. It was not chronghout history that Hindus had been with¬ 
out polidcal power; they all knew that they had political power at one lime- 
Did they prevent conversion in those days? Thcfs^ who had studied the 
history of Chris daJiity should remember one of the most dfigtnal and one of 
the oldest of their Christian schools as it existed in India, the Syrian Church 
on the West coast. Nobody disturbed ii; it was received with iKc utmost 
toleradon] large grants of land and money and other privileges were con¬ 
ferred upon that Church, and it had grown there absolutely undisturbed. 
Nothing was more remarkable than the toleration with which Chrisdan 
mUsionaries had been received by the rajas and maharajas, the freedom with 
which they had been permitted to propagate their religion and the enormous 
grants of land that had been made to them, and, to some extent, the 
partiality that bad been shown to them in their sock! works—founding 
hospitals, building seboobf and so on. He could assure them, if be could 
at all speak with any understanding o! his own eouutry, especially the 
educated sccdon of it, who were likely to exercise political power^ that the 
last thing they would do would be to prevcm by law the freedom lo worship 
or the freedom to preacb- 

Thai led him to ash why was there, in certain quaners, an oppoddon lo 
Christian missions in India f There was no oppeadrion that he knew of lo 
Chrisdan missions in India worth speaking ofj on the other handp Mr* 
Gandhi himself, whose unfortunate statement had given rise to a great deal 
of alarm, and a great many who admired Mr. Gandhi and followed him 
were of distinct opinion that Christian ctussions were a source of beneht to 
India in various ways. He (Mr, Sa:stri) shared that view in abundant 
measure; Christian misdona had done good in varioui ways, and if at any 
time they wholly withdrew from India it would be, in his judgment, to the 
matxxial and nraal loss of India. Thea^ he would askp if that was the 
belief of most people, why v^as there occasionally an objection raised? Why 
was there something like opposition? That was perfecity inlelligible* They 
could hm claim that all whom they had sent out as nussiDnarics co India* 
men and women, had lived up to the highest standards of missionary work. 
A few had been anxious for numbm rather than for quality-, a few had 
abused their opportunities in hospital and in school; a few here and there 
had abused the polidcal power that their country had long exercisecL Such 
things had been known, and if any of them thought that the conduct of 
Chrisdan missioiiaries in India everywhere and at all tiines and in every case 
bad been without the possibility of objcctioji, they were attributing to them 
virtues which were beyond the reach of human beings. Such things had 
been known, and they had naturally erransd a certain amonat of antagonism, 
but it did not seem to him to amount to very much. 

Neither Christian missJonarits nor those who contributed anything 
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thraugh fundj need far tluE the ictivitm of diose bodici in todia were 
going (o be prevented bf law. What they did not like was the over* 
enthusiastic missiDnary who came to Engtand to raise a few pentiie* and ost 
about sorts of thiogs about India, exaggerating the flaws that were to be 
found in dteir soaety, and showing phoiogiapKs and ptetures which dis* 
torted the life of India and presented: dictr country and their peopJe some¬ 
times as a savage w semi-savage people in a semi-savage dvifizadon. They 
did great harm to India, and they did harm to themselves and to the grat 
Fouadw of Christianity of whom they were the followers and whose spirit 
they wished to be estiHishcd everywhere. 

Finally, if he had the dme he would say a word about the conscience 
use and the attitude adopted generally ^ inJssionarics and missionary 
organization^ but be did not think it proper that he should occupy more 
tune He wished once more to say that there was no occasion whatever for 
L '*1™**^ ^ qmntri, and in the pper from Bishop Palmer 

that had bteti read to them, that Chriitian missionaries in thdr legitimate 
operations in India would meci with any oppositioii. 

Canon Waudv said k was difficult t» speak after such a wonderful ipccdi 
K th^ had Jmt lisBcned to. He would rather sit and think it over and g« 
the bendit of it. He did not in any way wish to controv'en it, but be 
would just correct one impresaioQ Mr, Sastri might hav^ given them. The 
typstal muMonary " in England appealing for pennies did not exist ft 
was a g« 5 d figure for the comic papers, hut one liked to keep it out of a 
wioua discussion. The person about whom Mr. Sastri spoke was absoTutcIv 
foreign ,o ffiem, and when books were published, a, ih™ had been recently, 
to which the people of India might have aken very strong objection, and 
did so, as distorting th«r life, there had been no one more angry than the 
missionaries* 

Missi^ics had ta think well of the county in which they worked. No 
one could do any good tn a country unless he admired the people; if he did 
not admire them he had better go. Missionaries did not go to a country 
^use the p^lc were so bad. but because they were lo good that they 
Ottcrved the best; that was fundamcotal of missionary work Wherever 
1 ^ 0 ^ work was to be done they must act according to the principle, of 
I Christ. They would remember that Jesus Christ 

I rate y ed the spread, of his teachings on this practice that it should 
always first be pn^hed by foreigners. He «arted tti one country, n« in 
many, and jt was fundamental that it should always come from someone of 
another country to the people of the country to whom it was going. The 
reasoii for that was this: It was not amply that the world should grow in 
tiK knowledge of truth, but that men should grow in brotherhood while 
th^ were growing in the knowledge of truth- Therefore one fundamenial 

pniwple of their missionaries wu that it should always be an offer in 

w«hcs-hcB>d. 

If any of them ffiould think at the moment that there were obiertion, 

^ dixthvK them. The 

the wfiknd!^t!*r* * ^1 S'** during the last year had been 

the wonderful perireul friendlineH of Hindu and other friends. They 
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had letters wntien from Cawnpocc rocoedy, And ifury had nothing but 
tho highest praise to give to people of India and to the way die 
misticHuries were treated and reodvedi But it was more than that, tt was 
a rcligioifs fidmdlincss; ti was an endeavour to get away from the attitude^ 
if it ever existed, of the typical missionary Oh* you foUcs are dJ 
wrong; you know nothing btii what is wrong, and we are going to give 
you endrdy what is rightp" If that was the attitutc of them, it was not 
the ardettde of theJr Founder, and it was not the aidtude now. Their 
Founder gave them a governing clause: ” I am come not to destroy hut 
to fulfil,"* and any missioDary who did not ^If^ng that line was not 

going along the line his Master set him - “ I have come to tell you soni!> 
thing that we believe is the tnjth^^^ There was. sofncthing whieh had been 
entrusted for passing on, something which could be adopted in the glad 
expression of the ultimate limit of emth, and which every people every- 
where had the right at least to be offered^ with the chance of building up 
their lives upon it. 

That, he hoped, was an intelligible position^ an endrciy fiiendly posidoD, 
and nuisiGnaries were fading in their job if they were creating aoy un- 
pressioci other than that they went in absoluie friendliness and in entire 
admtradon, trying to offer sotneihing which was not to destroy, but to 
fulfil. 

Sir PttiJj^ Hartoc said he would be very briefi because he had nothing 
more to say dun things he had already said to that Association and in the 
Pressp He occupied a peculiar position with regard to the missioiury 
question; he belonged to another and older faith than Cbrbtiaitity. When 
he wTnt from England to India his mind was specially alive to those 
practices which had been condemned both by Mr. Faton and Bishop 
Palmer as imscnipulDus^ He went to the mIssiQnary colleges with a mind 
he did dot know whether to call aloof or suspicious—^perhaps bodi were 
true—and he made spcdal enquiries throughout Bengal and throughout 
India. He had travelled deven thousand miles through India, and had 
seen missionary colleges fiom the Province of Madras rij^t up to Peshawar^ 
and he had made special enquiries from Indian parents and from Indian 
students with regard to the attitude of the missionary teachers towards 
them. He could endorse the statement that in the colleges there were no 
methods (at least, he had never come across any trace of them) which 
could not be regarded as completely scrupulous and honourable. Mr, 
Sastri had told them, wdth greater authority thao he could;, of the regard 
in which missionary work was held by Hindus. He could conilrcn. that, 
and he could say that what Mr. Sastrl had said of Hindus was equally 
true of Muhammadans. The Indian parent had complete and justified 
confidence in the mission colicge teachen to whom he entrusird his sons and 
daughters; he knew that no unfair methods would be used to induce 
them to change their faith. 

It W 3 i quite true, as Mr. Sastri had said, that no large body of men 
could claim to be perfect, but die average in the mknonary coUeges of 
diaracter and intelligence was very high, and he could assure them chat 
many Hindus who were most devoted to their own faith professed lifelong 
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gratitude for the iufluenees uiKkr which they caoic Id the missioiLary 
ccJIcgrs. It w^s largely due to religious inAuencs that the ctati$e wa$ 
lotroduced Lato the Act of 1813 authorising the Em India Company to 
spend money on cdueadan; it was largely due to Duff that the magnifioent 
and statesmanlike pronouncement of Sir Charles Wood in 1654 was 
drafted. Indian education owed an immen^ amount to Christian missions, 
and Indian parents—he would not say all lodian puliticians—recognised 
the facu 

Mr. PatoD had spoken of pioneer work at Moga. He had not the same 
knowledge of missionary primary education as Mr* Paton—he knew of 
missionary ooliege education in India—but he had spent a day at Moga* and 
could endorse what Mr. Paton had said. It was admirable work, which 
would have a large inffuence, not only in the Punjabp but In the whole 
India. 

Mr. Sritc^LAN'D was anxions to pui his first point in the lonn of a 
quesdon to Mr. Paton and then base what further he had to say upon an 
assumpdon of his answer: Was it not the case, as most ol those who had 
worked in India would have gathered from their own otp^erience^ that 
die great bulk of Indian Christuns had been In the classes commonly 
described as depressed? He gathered that Mr. Paton agreed. He said 
that affected the problem very much, because they had at present about 
five million Indian Christians, including those who were ociglnaJly Chrit' 
tians before the modern entry of ChKstian missionaries into that country* 
Supposing the Christian missionaries were to eKhatist the field that was 
before them in the depressed classes, which was a very big suppoiitioD, 
would not the posidon then be entirely altered, and would noc a great 
deal of what Mr. Sastrf had been saying with regard to the sufficiency 
of die Hindu religion fall to The ground? 

His own work had been very largely in the rural areas, where he had 
occasion to see, as far as he could judge, both good and had examples of 
conversion vwk. He recollected a little group of sleepers in a northern 
town who were organiKd in a cooperative society for the restrictk>ii of 
extravagance and the inculcation of thrift, and it was found by one of 
his staff that they were not succeeding in those ol^ects. He called upon 
his Inspector to make a ipedal enquiry, and found that the reason was 
this: that they had become Christia ns, and were celebrating with perhaps 
small expenditure all the Christian festivals^ and they were at the same 
time maintaining and edebrating with the same expenditure as before all 
the festivals bdon^ng to their previous faith. The remedy^ naturally, was 
to have a general meeting and call upon every man to dcct one celtgiofi 
or the other; which they did* That brought the speaker to the point, 
that, unless there were enough missionaries in the country really to make 
the trachlug thorough^ then possibly more harm would be done than 
good. Ill the great majoriiy of the rural and urban Christian converts 
with whom he had to work In an ccononiJC connection, he found that 
ihesc converts, being usually drawn fiom a class whkh had not 
enjoyed the full privileges of the Hindu dvilisadon, and had hitherto 
been In a bockwaid weial portion, were distinedy better and more trutbfu! 
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towards Wic anodicr after their converjlon^ more truthful in their specdi^ 
and more honest m their conaoEnic; dealingip than the others beside them, 
who had not accepted Chri5iiamt]ji'. It was in the ccGDomic and social 
sphere that Christiati missionaries bad the grcatesi opportunidcs before 
them. 

Mr. HAacomtT said that in the course of hU twcoty-Eve years In India 
he had seen a ^cat deal of missionary work, perhaps more on the family 
and intimate side that some of his fdlow-Ci^lians had, 

Ustenmg m the paper and to the discussion, it seemed to him that every 
now and then they got away from the fact that there was such a thing as 
objective truth. A body might bdkve, or an individtia] might believe^ 
that this, that, or the other was true, and might fed irnpelled under that 
belief to spread that truth. He believed that atticude to underlie all 
nijEsionaiy work. It was not a question of getting a man into the dental 
chair and, whilst he was waiting in agony to have a tooth extracted^ 
asking him whether he believed in the doctrine of the Trinity. That 
would be what one might term a method not caJeukted to advance the 
interests of Christianity. He wnuld venture to say it was a question of 
witnessing. Their gathering was not a Bible meeting, so that perhaps 
quotations from Scripture were wt of place, but he would say that one 
could find passage after passage in the New Testament to support the 
idea of witnessing as the central idea of the propagation of Christianityi 
rather than the idea of compulsion, however gentle, with a view to 
inducing people to abandon their own beliefs and to accept others. The 
idea was to witness to whatever one ww convinced was the truths and, 
if oiie was eonvinoed that something v^s the truth which was not 
accepted as such by those whom one was addressing, obviously there was 
a duty ID continue that witness with a view to Lndueing them to beheve 
what one beheved was the truth. Jt was oot the business of missionaries 
to impose anything; it was their business to witness to the truth. He ap¬ 
proved wholly of the [ajiguage of the Queen's Prodamarion of 1S5S; " We 
disclaim alike the right and the dcstre to impose our convietieuis upoa any 
of our subjects." T^ere eould be no question of getting people into a 
corner and forcing them io believe^ cither by underhand methods or by 
other methods equally obiectionabk. He could not help feeling in connec¬ 
tion widi the word proselytize " that there was all the dme a connota¬ 
tion of some thing rather underhand, and^ if that was what proselytinng 
was^ then he detested proselydzing; but if proselytizing only meant telling 
people what one beheved was die truths and begging them to believe it* 
too, and to act upon it* then proselytizing was an estccllcnt thing. 

Reference had been made to the excellent work of Scotch missionaries 
and he would not desire to mmiinize the value of their work; but he 
would like to say a word on behalf of Americans. He wondered wheiher 
it was known that American misMonarits had been working in the Punjab 
for just on a bundled years. The first American missionary went out there 
in 1831, and he was bound to say* emphasizing the point of witnoslng, 
that, in his judgment^ American missionaries were untraminelled by cxr- 
lain things which had sometimes made Jt rather hard for the Engliah 
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miisi^ry to be quite ^rptablc in die zyes of the p«pk. He would «y 
straight out that m his judgmoit Atneriean mijsiaonris in the Punjab 
in tho« ninety-dghi years had given valuable evidence of their belief in 
the ^mdan religion, and one which wu acceptable to the people. 

Principal Seshaori was sure they had listened with inieresi to the pper of 
Mr. Paion. He remerabered when the lecturer went into his room on a 
certain moriung years ago at Benares, aruuous to study Indian problcnis and 
to try to understand Indian religions, and he was glad to see that in his 
paper the lecturer bad shown the same spirit of detachment, and had been 
to arrive at the truth. It w« his duty, he thought, to say, however, 
that during the last few year* there had been a great reaction against 
l^ristian missions m India. The reasons, perhaps, were not far to seek. In 
the first place, die Indian people had seen the Chrbdan missionaries in the 
country in Ae past identify diemselvei tno much with the British adminis¬ 
tration. and much of the present unpopularity of die Indian Government 
shared by Chrisdan missionaries. If they were anxious that Christian 
musionarief should play a prominent part in the future of die country, it 
was wiy desirable that the mUstonary should not identify himself too much 
with the British admuustrator. Again, the Indian Christian thought he 
must eat ^ a hat, begin to drink, look down upon many thing, in 
Iirfia, and. indeed, disassociate himself with practically all things Indian: 
this must cmrccted. though in recent years there had been a reaction even 
ajuwgst Chri^ missioiuuies in this matter, and Christiaii missionaries 
Slrhtifm “ ** Westernized the moment they became 

He had known Christian colleges in India intimately, and he thought 
^ had b^n^tima when the Christian colleges had a high ChrisLi 
h tHe standards of the Christian colleges 

of effiri" ^ maintaining the high traditiSs 

of effioency without wh^ the colleges could not play a prominent part 

^ym India, If the Christian colleges wane to play a prtLnent part in 
^ mission^ work of the country, they wanted a very high stanthS of 

The l^AtiistAM : Before calling upon Mr. Paton to reply, perhaps t might 

hi Ti' ^ observations from the standpoint otV poCician. I 
^e had DO experience of Christian missions in India, and therefore 1 would 
mt venture to express any opinion about them one way or another. But I 
would su^t that it is worth while f.^ missionaries, Indian students of 

of politics, to study the history of the growth 
toleranon in E^o^. The missionary spirit must be inherent in most 
rdigions in fac^ in aU one rdtgions. In so far as a religion brars wiiness 
lo an idea of God which is active in the heart and mind of man its 
adherents must^h to share it with other jKopfo, and, of course, it is not a 

oTlhhifo'm ««hing to impose y^own idea, 

T ^ ^ Chrisdanity, who w« the 

g«a nusHonary-at any rate, in my view-the world has ever seen, wax 
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more anziouj PtmmccJsjn ahmild comipe His followm than thi^ 
SITU of the Bciht Mary Magdalene He wa$ able to rctfetm* but (fie 
Phaiitcn crucificcl Him. The idea of mlcraace^ which id one of the esiejitial 
foimdatload ol rnodern civiltzadonr rests on a double basis; The as axic 
speaker said tonight, is that there is objectiYc truth and that it is rtcog- 
uLsiabk: by maJij thou^ whether the individual religion or the individual 
missionary has got hold of it may be a miiier of dispute. The lecond 
element in the idea of toleraiKc is the right of every individual to find out 
the truth for him or hersdf, and for that purpose he or she must be Irtc lo 
listen and to ihink without incerfeitnce. That was a great step forward 
from the earlier tradition that truth came only through one constituted 
authority. Tokrancr, therefore^ which was an iiKnitablic outcome of the 
Reformation, proebims that every religton should have equal freedom to 
profess and witness to the truth within it, and that every individua], because 
every individual had the capacity to set and learn the truih^ should be free to 
listen and to change his rcligioa or her rdigioii if he or she wants lov t 
think chat is one of the ideas which he at the heart of modem civiliziatiad, 
and ] think it is Vpmth while today to study die history of its growth in 
Europe after one hundred years of leJigious wars in which pcc^lc tried to 
impose their ideas of truth by forcible meaos^ by methods which somel^dy 
has said constitute in themselves the lie in the soul^ 

Mr, pAtoK; t have uot many poiuts to make. I do not think that the 
quarrel between Bishop Palmer and myself is a very serious one. He prefers 
CO say (hat (here are good and bad kinds of proselyfizing, 1 dishkn ihc word^ 
and prefer to uie a word hke ** evangelism or conversioD." It is aJi a 
matter of words, and I do not think it is worth quarrelling about- 1 do, I 
am afraid^ diff er in judgment from Bishop Palmer in his reconrtructiofi of 
the Indian problem. That is a matier of opinion. He is cntitlccl to his 
opinion^ which b based on very long eipefience, but I would add to the 
points which have been made (and I think Mr. Sasni would agree with me 
here) that th^e has come ioto India^ to addidon to Muhammadanbrn and 
Hinduism and Christianity, a great deal of the modem secular temper. I 
ihink one of the points which have become important now to India is the 
corroding and loosening effect of the secular temper upon that social and 
economic unity which was so eloquently described by Mr, Saiiri. In so far 
as it bears upon rdigion and conversion it means an access of power to the 
“ individualist point of view* 

1 would like ID say a word with regard to what Mr. Sasm aaid as to the 
disturbance of the eoonomk unit. I must assure Mr, Sastri that there are 
many miisionarici who have felt some share of the agony of spirit through 
whi(^ many converts and their families have gone. We can ai ihe same 
time say, t think, that ti is not our fatdt that the economk unity is dis¬ 
turbed^ ix is not we who insist that if a man becomes a Christian he should 
be cjitiuded from his society. Nothing would please us better—and [ say 
this, 1 think, with every missionary in India behind tne— than that a man 
should be able (o profess Christianity and to remain in his family and soesa! 
group. That Is beginning to happeo in the South; it has luppened in 
China, in )apau» and in all parts of the world except India. 
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Tlvc Right Hoii. Sainivasa Sastii : And it hippcns in Ceylon. 

Mr+ pAitJK: Yca^ axtd [ thmk it is goi-ng to happm im Jndii. 

On the point Mr. Strickloiid madti it i$ entirely true, cspednlly if you 
leave out the Syrkm, that a very krge number of converts have cotne froni 
the depressed classes, but I shouJd not quite accept Mr. Strickland's point that 
jnu may therefore practically say that missianary work hardly touches the 
real Hindus and Muhammadans. That is, I know, a view field by »mc 
people. I ought to say quite candidly that if ii should be the case that 
Chrisdati work among the outcastes, which in some parts of India is now an 
enormous thing, should extend throughout the depressed classes nobody 
can imagine that it would stop there. You would soon see the effect of that 
movement amoug the lower grades of the caste system. If the movement is 
real, if it means that vilbgcs and individuals become diRcrentp socially^ 
morally, and rch^ously improved, then it wiU have its effect upon the grades 
above, and you will see a movement, not of individuals only, but of economic 
units, transmutation of the whole society. I say that this is happening 
already in the South, and it is going to happen much more widely. 1 would 
Jint like Mr. Strickland to imagine that we can look forward to an outcaste 
Christian Church on a large scale and stop there. 

Then may 1 say that I must entirely agree with Mr. Harcourt's remark 
□bout objective truth? 1 thought 1 had made that pointj perhaps I ought to 
have made it stronger, but it is really the essence of my cMEcndon that we 
duHild say to Hindus, Muslims. Parsees. and BuddKists^if 1 may say it 
without any cant whatever, that we preach not oursdves, but Christ Jesiis 
our Lord- ' 


T^c ody other thing I would say i, ,{ut 1 tWnk Mr. Scjbadri would aEtec 
with me that the tendency of the Indian ChHioan Church is now dcarl? to 
get away fmm that " beef and hat*' theory of Christianity. I may say here 
I was intensied recendy to find Indian Chrisdam, who used to be called 
South braoK grandfather was converted by somebody called Smith, 
now called Krtsbn^m or the like. They have gone back to the dd 
xainily names. And why not? 

Nobody Jm* cdsM up what I thought was my main point-namely, that 
I hojw we shdl dot Kc At freedom of missions linked in the Round-Table 
. with freedom of trade. I want m see the freedwn of 

^iiotis drfop with the freedom of Indian Chmdajiity, that U the point I 

1 ^ Prt ‘if work of the Indian Chiireh 

I say that l^use m cwtaio quarters which have not always been eothu- 
st^c over Chns^ mi,«oas there has been, sine* Mr. GaTdhi mqde^ 
statement a MwT^nd zeal for mtssions of which I am rather suiptdous 
d™ l„ f,«d™ b, „pd „„ ,™i, ^iji^ 
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wound Uw feelings of any otha- religionist, it was a model address. They 
were very grateful to Lord Lothian for presiding there that afternoon, and 
also for his very wise commcaB upon the sol^cci-tnaCKr ja his address. 


h(r. E, F. Harbu writes: , . - i- 

May I add my tribute of appreciation of the liberal misMonary policy 
indicated iu Mr. Patou’s paper and emphasized in siibset|uent discussum by 
Canon Waddy? Should this policy become gencraUy accepted, hope may 
wdl be entertained that Christiaii missions in India will be more than ever 
welcome. From the spirit of friendly conference of which it gives promise 
it may be expected that leaders in Christian thought) while respectfully 
and humbly going on with it,” as Mr, Paton has dsewhere expressed it, 
may yet feel disposed to put a liberal interpretation on their wiling and 
give a lead in an endeavour to alky religious animosity by bringing into 
prominence points of similarity amJ contact in what is highest and best in 
the great religions of mankind rather than their inferior aspects and 
differences. 

tn indiA three great religions bdongiiig to three different cuJeures have 
met, and there is danger ahead, if diffeicncta alone arc stiesKd, of all of 
them being exploited from more or less unworthy motives. The thoughtful 
in India, if they can be interested, would be pateful for the p«ci«a: amoug 
them of devoted servants of religion if by iheir efforts something was done to 
cultivate tolerance and respect all round, for such truths as those on which 
rdigioas and religious experiences have developed, and to narrow down gulfs 
which divide religions as mutually exclusive, hostile rivals. 

In an age wheo labourers in helds of secular study and research arc 
drawing into closer harmony with one another, must rdigiDus alone preserve 
their ancient spirit of antagonism? We have long rKogniied that God is 
tiaivcrsal and not communal or local. If anrient peoples who have of 
nocesslty developed indepeodendy of. say. the Hebrew tradition have 
eamcsily gone out to seek Him and He has met them, the extent to which 
He has revealed Himself and to which they have recognized Him must be 
generously acknowledged. In such adtoowledgmcnt God is honoured. 

I am DOi here suggesting any campromUc of essential Christian piinriples, 
Of any surrender of tbc distinctive bases on which Christian experience, 
individual or corporate, rests, or advocating simple «lccti rism . 1 am think' 
ing of a mode of operation that may result in a healthier inclination and in 
clearer vision mutually to examine religious differences, which are mainly 
due to human limitations. » that these difference may stand a better ehaoce 
of being adjusted, and in favour of ultimate truth, to kr as man has appre¬ 
hended IT. In this way it may be that the generally accepted meaning of 
terms like “tiie Church militant" will be softened, and words like "prase- 
lydring ” and " converting " wiU lore theif offence where offence is apt to 

be uken, , . 

Another fea»n why I rHrik Christian missjons arc likely to be lOCrcasiogly 

welcome is that the policy tn question is likely m speed up a much-needed 
revMion of the repfesentstioR and interpretation of the mind and life of 
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vaned peoples tfait ii brougfac from orcrseis to the hoine base of 
DilssioEis. The old rcpreseiLtadoo aod ioeexpretadoo have given a vivid 
picture to the average paruhioner o£ whac is l^st worthy, and hatcUy axiy at 
all of what if moit worthy—and surely there is a good ckai of the latter. 
Contempladon on thb picture has created deep rcardoos that have neither 
bccD hdpfuL to our own £aidi nor to our tinderstanding of India*! rdiginns 
(if disdnet from mythology) and peoples as a whole. The day of oppermni^ 
ties itx Christian missiops in India is here. 


THE SIXTY FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


For the Year ended April 30, 1931 

Though founded so long ago as 1SS6, the Assodadoii in its 
existence has had no year more momentous in Indian annals than 
that to which the present report relatesj or one in which it has 
made more definite or useful contributions to the clucidadon of 
current Indian problems. 

During fouT'fifths of the time the civil disobedience movement 
laid a paralyzing band upon the peace and welfare of the country, 
and though the pressure was relaxed at the beginning of March 
consequent upon the agreement between Lord Irwin and Mr. 
Gandhi, agitation and outrages continued with a most serious 
outbreak between Hindus and Muhammadans at Cawnpore. 
Throughout this anxious period the statutory obligation upon 
Parliament to examine the working of the Reforms under the 
1919 Act and to prepare for such further changes as might be 
found possible or necessary was steadily pursued. After two and 
a half years of devoted labour. Sir John Simon and his colleagues 
of the Statutory Commission issued early in the summer their 
comprehensive and masterly report. In the autumn the Round- 
Table Conference, comprising delegates from the Indian States and 
British India, and also from the three political parties at home, 
assembled m London, The Conference sat at St. James’s Palace 
for a period of nearly three months and outlined proposals for an 
all-India fcdcradon with full provincial autonmny and responsi- 
bihty of the Federal Exccurivc to a bi<ameral Icgislaiiirc subject 
to transitionat safeguards. 

The close of the year was marked by the departure of Lord 
Willingdon to India as Viceroy in succession to Lord Irwin. 
Following a practice in the early life of the Assopation a Ictticr of 
congratulation and goodwill was sent to Lord and Lady Willing- 
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don during thcLr brief stay in this country after His Excellency 
had resigned the Governor-Generalship of Canada. Gratificadon. 
was expressed that at this critical rime in the political evolution of 
India her destinies were to be guided by one who knew and loved 
her people. In his reply Lord WiJlingdon said that such expres¬ 
sions of encouragement and confidence were a tremendous help 
to him and Lady Wlllingdon before they undertook their great 
responsibilities. He added that whatever the results of their labour 
might be, they would do their very best to restore peace and 
contentment among all classes and communities in India. 

The Association took the foremost place among public bodies 
m this country in providing authoritative information on these 
great events and an exchange of the views of public men upon 
them. It did so not from any partisan standpoint, but in pur¬ 
suance of its constant objects—those of promoting the welfare of 
India and encouraging an informed interest in her affairs. Our 
activities, as will be indicated in detail, assisted both those who 
were sharing in the shaping of events and the general public to 
form conclusions. It is satisfactory to the Council to be able to 
report that these efforts met with widespread recognition both 
from individuals and from the Press in this country and in India. 

The increase of membership which has been so gratifying a 
feature of the work of the last few years was well maintained, 
although heavy gaps in our ranks were caused by deaths. Thus 
our losses included a Vice-President, Sir Jamsetjee fejccbhoy, the 
fifth baronet; the Right Hon. Sir Binod Mittcr, the distinguished 
jurist who had served on the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council for only a few months; Lieut.-Colonel Sir Richard 
Temple, the second baronet, who made such varied and scholarly 
contributions (o Oriental culture, and whose eminent father, the 
first baronet, was for many years Chairman of the Council of this 
Association; and Colonel J. B. Crawford, the accomplished Secre¬ 
tary of the European Association in India. In common with, 
though not TO the same degree as, some similar organizations in 
this period of economic depression we have also lost a few members 
by resignation. But it will be seen on reference to Appendix B 
that our ranks have been rrin forced by, amongst others, many 
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distinguished men who have taken and arc taking a notable part 
in Indian affairs. The net gain of members during the year was 
38, and our total membership is larger than for many years past. 
In the past three years no less than 315 new members have been 
elected. It should be noted that a considerable proportion of the 
new members were delegates to, or otherwise dir ectly and 
inducntially associated with, the Round-Table Conference. 

Our close contact with the Indian Princes was further developed. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthaja, who has long been a 
Vice-President, took up life membership and gave the Association 
a donation of £$o. The same amount was subscribed by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar on being elected a member. 
The Council takes the opportunity to congraiulate him on having 
entered his high responsibilities by being invested with full 
governing powers. Generous interest in our work was also 
shown by the Chief of Bbor on visiting this country last summer. 
Joining our ranks, the Chief Saheb sent a welcome donation 
of £,^ 5 * on July 9 he gave a most hospitable afternoon 
reception at the Hotel Mctropole to some 250 guests to meet the 
President, Council, and members of the Association. The Chief 
Saheb delivered a thoughtful address on the conclusions regard¬ 
ing the Indian States reached in the Reports of the Butler (Indian 
States) Committee and the Simon Commission, doing so more 
particularly from the standpoint of the States not represented in 
their own right in the Chamber of Princes. 

The Council has special satisfaction in announcing the election 
of Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood as a member, on his retire^ 
ment from the Indian Command after forty-four years* service in 
the Indian Army, and his acceptance of the olHce of Vice-President. 
Colonel Sir Charles Yatc retired from the Council at the last 
annual meeting on grounds of ill-health after long and valued 
service. Mr. Stanley Rice, the former Hon. Secretary, on his 
return to this country from service in Baroda State, was co-opted 
a member of Council. It is open to any member of the Associa¬ 
tion to propose a candidate for election to any vacancy to the 
Council on fifteen days* notice being given to the Hon. Secretary. 
The following members of Council retire by rotation; 
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Sir Chiles Armstrong. 

Sir Alfred Cbattcrton, c.i.E. 

Sir William Ovens Clark. 

Sir Frank Gates, n.ca.i., c.s.i, 

Mr. Henry Marsh, c.i.£. 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpyc. 

Mr. f, A. Richey. 

Sir James Walker, k.c.i.e. 

Sir Montagu Webb, cj.e., c-a.E. 

Tlic more direct contact of our work with investigatioa of 
constitutional problems in the year was initiated on July lo, 
very shortly after the publication of the two volumes of the Report 
of the Simon Commission, when Lord Zetland spoke to a crowded 
audience on the implications of the Reports Twelve days later be 
was followed by one of the most eminent Indians of our time, 
the Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, whose statement of the views of 
Liberal politicians in India on the approach of the Round-Table 
Conference led to an animated debate and had much influence 
on discussion of the subject both in this country and in India. 
These proceedings and the address of the Chief of Bhor already 
mentioned were brought together in a special pamphlet which 
was prescnicd to every member and adviser of the Round-Table 
Conference on arrival in this country. An accompanying 
pamphlet gave a chronology entitled “ The Political Evolution of 
India: Landmarks of a Century,” prepared by the Hon. Secretary 
in consultation with some well-known students of modern Indian 
history, for the convenience of delegates and others called upon 
to speak or write on current Indian topics. The pamphlet showed 
the successive stages by which there came a readjustment of outlook 
on the British relation to India and the mutual responsibilities of 
the two countries. Many letters of appreciation of the pamphlets 
were reccivttl from members of the Round-Table Conference and 
others. 

In the autumn and during the progress of the Confpreney further 
useful contributions were made to consideration of problems there 
discussed. In October, General Sir George Barrow, formerly 
Adjutant-General in India, examined with full knowledge and 
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frankness the bearing of the defence of the Indian Empire on the 
proposals in regard to the forces in India and Indianizadon of the 
officer ranks which had been made by the Simon Commission, 
In the following month Captain Nawab Jamshod Ali Khan» 
President of the United Provinces Zemindars'Association, lectured 
on the current question of the need for Second Chambers in the 
provinces. An aspect of the problem of Indian progress of which 
far too little is heard was laid before the Association, also in 
November, by Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya, the 
Vice-President of the newly formed Imperial Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research, in a paper entitled “ Rural lodk and Political 
Reform.” In December Nawab Sir Akbar Hydari, the head of 
the Hyderabad Delegation to the Conference, gave a valuable 
account of the progress of the Premier State under the rule of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam, and the meeting had the advantage of 
hearing the views of Lieut.-General H-H- the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
Mention should also be made of Sir Alfred Chatterton's com¬ 
prehensive and suggestive expert analysis of the Indian economic 
situation under the title of “India’s Progress and India’s Poverty," 
In June Dr. L. F, Rushbrook Williams gave a luminous survey 
of “ Indian Unrest and American Opinion " based on his observa¬ 
tions and experiences during a lecture tour completed a few weeks 
earlier in the United States, 

Since the adjoumnicnt of the Round-Table Conference in 
January the Association has addressed itself to some of the pressing 
problems which arise from the broad conclusions it reached at 
St. James’s Pabec. Time did not permit of the Conference setting 
up a committee to conridcr the question of a Supreme Court for 
Federal India, and it received only scant mention in the dis¬ 
cussions of the Federal Structure Sub-CommiRce. Sir Amberson 
Marten, late Chief Justice of the High Court of Bombay, gave in 
March an examination of the problems surrounding the provision 
of a Supreme Federal Court, and the discussion was participated 
in by such authorities as two members of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, retired High Court Judges, and Professor 
J. E, G, de Montmorency, who was in the chair. Hire proceedings 
were sent to various authorities in Whitehall and at New Delhi 
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and were cordially acknowledged, in particular by the Lord 
Chancellor, as Chaimian of the Federal Structure Sub-Cbmmittec. 
In February Sir Philip Hartog, who was Chairman of the Amdliary 
Committee on Education of the Simon Cotiunission, analyzed the 
prospects of education and research under the new constitution. 
The concluding lecture of tibc year was by Sir Reginald Clarke, 
formerly Commissioner of Police at Calcutta, who dealt with the 
question of law and order in the India of the future. At aU the 
lectures noted there were informative discussions, and we were 
fortunate in obtaining the services of men of distinction to preside 
over the meetings. 

This outline of the varied contributions made through the agency 
of the Association to the elucidation of current Indian problems 
would he incomplete without reference to a notable speech made by 
H»H. the Maharaja of Baroda on the occasion of a large reception 
given by the Association to the members of the States Delegation 
at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, on November 15. The speech, 
which is reproduced in Mr. Stanley Rice’s recently published 
biography of His Highness, came on the eve of the day-by^ay 
work of the Round-Table Conference, and was the more note¬ 
worthy since by reason of his seniority, his great services to the 
cause of Indian social and general progress, and the high respect 
in which he was held, the Ruler of Baroda took the first place 
on many occasions in the more public appearances of the Statu 
Delegation. Another social function was the luncheon given at 
the Waldorf Hotel in the summer in honour of the High Com¬ 
missioner for India and Lady Chatterjee, followed by an oppor¬ 
tunity for members and their guests to pay a visit to the new 
India House, opposite the hotel, within a few days of its formal 
opening by His Majesty the King. It may be added that the 
Association has continued to co-operate with the British Indian 
Union in the successful promotion of luncheons and other func¬ 
tions whereby it serves the cause of British and Indian friendship. 

The Association was represented at the Sisth All-India Oriental 
Conference held at Patna from December 17 to ao, 1930, by 
Mr, Justice L. C. Adanu, of the Patna High Court. Arrange¬ 
ments have been made for representation at the Eighteenth 
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Triennial International Confess of Orientalists to be held at 
Lddcn in September. Id other ways also contact with the India 
of the past and the present has been sought. The thanks of the 
Council are due to various departments of the Government of 
India, the High Commissioner for India, the India Ofhee, and 
the Governments of various States for supplying to the library 
current periodical pubheations on administrative and general 
activities in India. 

The accounts show a balance at the Bank of /2S2 7s. lod., 
comparing with £200 3s. last year. The honorary auditors, Mr. 
de La Valette and Mr, Ryan, reported that they found the accounts 
for last year " weQ and accurately kept," and added congratula¬ 
tions upon “the excellent manner in which the Assodation'^s 
finances have been administered." 

Looking to the Immediate future, the Council feels that the 
work on which the Association is engaged was never more neces¬ 
sary than at the present time when India occupies so large a place 
in the public mind and when it is most important that there 
should be available a nou'party platform on which the facts of the 
Indian situation can be examined by experts with candour and 
knowledge without partisanship. The Council appeals to the 
members, representing as they do varied schools of thought on 
India, to co-operate in, and encourage their friends to support, 
this endeavour. 

The President and Council wish to add that this comprehensive 
Report is ample evidence that Mr, Brown, the Hon. Secretary, has 
increased, if that is possible, his untiring zeal and activities on 
behalf of the Society’s objects. 

L. Dane, 

Chairman of CoundL 
F. H. Bedwn, 

Hon> Secretary. 


Maf 19, *931. 
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Paraty^” by Sir Alfred ChAttcrton, C.i.Mr 
The JiDTu Sit Muicdrji Dulibhoy, XHtLiLp in the rf«ir. 

^9-—•* l«^n Mil AHLericM Opbbnp" liy Prafew L, F. RnihbK»k 

wmiains^ Ctt The Rj^lit HdiL VifcoEuai Bornhamp GiCM.C., C.li., m the duir. 

Report of the Simoii CoqiiniHifflx'' the Most Hon* ihe Manauctt 
C.C.l,E- The Rieht Hon. Lord CiWmgloii, Gw&ilc.j m 

J^y 2i ** The RepoH of the Sunoa Commit™*” by the Richt Hoaa. V. S^ Srinhfuii 
Sa^t Ct H. Ml* J, S, WudInw-hlilAep ti.Xp in the chair. 

Air^—\\Tht Iodim Prijieci and ihe Refonns^'* by the Chief d Bkw. The Hight 
Sir LeiLc Wilionp c.c-^r*, <Lt!.LE., b the diair. 

w^er li^—*^The Amy in Indie end CoeistitTitiDMl Refortn,^ ty (^cnenJ Sir Geotve 
. oyinoni EafnofWi K^c ftr.Oy Fjeld^Mimhal VisedEiiit Allsiby, O.C.IL. tiw&n.GL. 

in the tihau, f w * 

Bund India end Political Refann," by Dewm Bahadut Sif T. 
Vi^rxgha^hiLr^^ Sir Plrqvuh Chandra Mitter, C-l.l., in the chaw. 

The Need for Second Otambexa in the J^rbceet^ by Ckptain Namh 
^tinshed All Khan* The Ri^t Hon. Lord Mcfllnn. ICC.S.J.. In tl» 

^ Todiy/ Nawih Sir MuhamEiud Alcbfu Hydui The 

Motfe HQtcL the Marquess of S^land, c^CALp c.f:.[pL, in the chair. 


t«*1 


^ EducatisMi and Re9»rth under the New ConstilDllnn,** 


Sopreme Coml for Fedenl IndU,” by 
-- „ ^ ^ ^ 


tin: Hij^ Coart. Bombs^}, 


Pror^^oir Jp 


Sir Amhenon Marten (late 
G. d* MonlmareneTk M.A.^ 


^fasor of GomeuaHve Law in Ihe Univeriily of LondmL \nlht chairp 

I P ^ Sir R«eimid Oaiie, ti.t Mr. 

Jh^ Sl Wp4dlaw.Mt!De, m the dsur. 


Appasdix B 

The foibwbg haTfi lieen ebeted Meiaben nf the Aasociabrm daring: the year: 

Sir Ahmed H. Aram-Jim^p 

Oipl^ Nawab Jama^ Ali Khan, M.t-CL 

Hia Rxcellencr Sir Moeite^ Shenrd Dawes Butler* e-C-S.!., e;.iL. CLi.a.. 

C.V.O.P CRI., I.CpS. 

^cfaaid Bom IhGS. ifetd.Jp 

o" "> «»»■ 

KamuMibjt Bb*P3uihJi, MjibumUof Bbmvaam 

IJJite Aletnber}. 

Bariwr, IL&LK,, tB. 

&r Willum Pdl Ifcrtw, t&LK., CM., (Will). 

Fidd-Manhii Sir Willie Rid^U Budwaod, But., G,c,m, {].cWiC.^ lLC,k.l.i 

&XiKppi Dl^Oi 

l^t^Cokwl Sir RuJurd HE^^Cbescyix.TKneh, ic.c.l.lt., OL>.it. 

The Hro. aphdn Ntwib Sir Muhmwud Smid Khm of Chhitui. k.c.i.»., 

Of K. 

MiwC. K. Cunnuiiig. 

^ NV»»b of Den IrmuT Khut 

Wo^rtt 4t C{«t» (Stndsit Member). 

«s: sst”’ '•“ 
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SLr Rtfinald EiltlaK Ro^bRt GiancT-^ (rdiij. 

A+ E^«- OlmE3*T3-|i Ki.x--Ci. 

lietit.-Colonel K«Dfy Albert Jdha Oidtvsf, (rculb h.i-c- 
S^rd HaJhimL 

Sir Maorkc Kaywajd* fn*!}. 

Pcicy Bajiics Las. frctdl, 

Nawttb Bw MnhiLmnud Akt^ Nuar Aii H|l£ui. 

Khan Bahadur Hida Hidaytt Hvsajn. 

Khati Bahadur Sir IsfU Ha^n Ktu, Cit.fi, 

Alee Hoqcbton Jojree 

Rftd Bohadiir V. T. KiiilinafiuchAti aLt. 

Sonb K. Ih Kamk. 

^IckkI H.H, Jaentjlc Singh Bahmi^r^ Mohonja o£ KapurtbaU, 

ac.3.r.f c.c.LK.» (Lift Member). 

Kiishnam'Ofti 

Xiuutzada Faith MohanilKUll K han . 

JuDcs I-liuniltan lindiajt LtS* 

Mr Husui Lilifi. 

'W ill jam TjtbVpl^ 

Hofih MacGftffcw. 

ArUiar HtndtnoD Markerricy C.LK 
Km WpUi MeiKMued. 

James Wcll^ Modcliy. 

^ Bhqpeivjm Noth Mitn^ k.c.^e.p e.c:.le.p c.>.l 
The R^t Hem. Sir Dmahkh Fardunll MulU. 

Gtrrge Holt Ormemd. 

Sir ^ph Oakden, ]LC.3vLt o-ittj r.ti& (mtd,). 

Raja Sri Knshoa Chudn Gajiptiti NmjFiina fbw. Raja of Patlakinedi (Life 
MemberJ. 

Fredenck GteviHe Pnttt cs.L» ltC.5. tfebih 
Sir Ibrahim RohnnCdalo, K.€.S.Lp C.LK. 

H.H, Sjned Ebm All Khoa RaTrod iUp Kawsb oi Rompuf. 

Dewon BaiudEu T. Rof^i^iab. as^L 

Cbories Albert Rodioef Coiapubn le.e.^ j-cls^ (rtbL). 

Sir Shiamr^ga^Jcswia Sethuplhy, Rajt of EUmiwl 
Sir T“M3 Fletcher SnopsocL 
Sir Findloijet Stcwoit^ E-CLlLp as^L 
Six FhiUp C^Ul Sheridan aiHL 
Sir LouirStautp c-Le., l.c.5^ {fetif. 

Sir Rabcit Wotsw Smjth. 

SaJjned Sultan AhsM- 

Sudoj SampDian Smgh. 

R. L StopEoni 

lUi Bahadur Kimwor Bisheihirar ElajraJ Seth. 

Horry Tcwkinaon, CLfUp as-E.* Las. 

lieoL-Colonel Sir Richard t^rarid Temple^ Bortp 1 LJ.O. 

Soidai SohJb Sudor Ujjol Singh. 

Sir QiUKft Vjplc. 

Frank WoTerlmg WqncK C- lb. 

$ix Chorka Edgar Wood. 


Afpbkdix C 

The Cooncil cegfeti tn ammunce the dtaih of the faUowix^ If embens 


C A. Bird, ms* (retoib 
J. T. Bamiville> i-as. (Fctd-f* 

Coloeud J. B. CinYfoedp ixs.0.^ ILt 
A* F. L. EmamEKlp lCl 5 * (retiL). 

Sir RegtiuUd Arthur GomUep LCE (retd.). 

Sir JoBaetietJ^hllcy. But.. E.fLS.L 
Mix. W. G. Mortley. 

The Ri^C Hoc. Set Binud CL . Mitmr. 

LititL-Colonel Anbrey John O'Brienf aLi-, & *-». 
Ri^ Rajeaharam SethupuhjL Rok of lUnmod. 
LituL-C oIoikI Sir Rhdurd Tempk^ BorL, ar.H. 

T. Vimo^TiiJip LC;i- 
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Appbhdix D 

The foUowu^ hm reined mauhoidup dtzrt&g the yw; 

& P+ S. Sitvwiml Aiyer^ B.ta.Lp 
F* G. Doiren, ct*. 

ArchibcOd Allro Cnwfcvd. 

IX F- Ouni- 

l^t-Coktiu^ Sir Ajrttttqc B, Dew* c.iL 

Xhu Bthudui Aduu DhkL 
HfcTBli 

Khim B^ar Sir MohumnMd Hubihtillah, H.ctL, tet^t 
H. E. HdUoil 
K. AEkarmi N4Jr;(Lybi. 

ICeyer Nkssim. 

F. }. RieWdi, LC.S. (reld.), 

L O. ft^jhinKRu 
OMiaW Juoet 5tE[]hroL 
lAdy Tiebc. 

Fftdcrkk Wr^L 
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The sixcy'fouith Annual Mccring of the Aeodatloo was held at the Caitoa 
Hall, Westminiter, S-W, i, on Tuesday, June 9, 1931, the Right Hon. Lord 
Lamington, c.c.it.o., ex.i.E., was in the chair, and the tBrnpany Jneluded 
Lady l^iningtoD, Sir Louis W illiam Dane, e.c.i.E., the Maharajadhi' 
laja of Burdwoo, c.c.i.e., K.c.s.t., the Right Hon, Sir Leslie Wilson, o.c.s.]., 
o.e.i.s., c.M.c., Sir Mancherjec M. Bhownaggree, K.C.I.E., Sir Alfred 
Chatterton, c.i.e., Sir James Walker, ».e.iA, Sir Patrick J, Fagan, k.cj.b., 
C.S.I., Sir Jolm Cumtning, C4.t., Sir William O^eru Dark, Sir James 

MacKcnru, Sir Basanta MuJIick, Sir Dunom J. Maephersoo, c.i.e., 

Nawab Sir Umar Kayat Khan, k.c.i.e.j c,e.e-, w.v.o.. Lady Kensington, 
Mrs, Jackson, Kfr. A L. Saunders, C4.r., Professor L, F. Rushbrook 
Willianu, c.a.fi.. Colonel W. G. Hamilton, Mr. John dc La Valetie, Mr. 
F, F. P. Richter, Colonel D. Warliker, Mr, H. N. Hutchinson, oj.e., Mr. 
H, R, H. Wilkinson, Mr. J. B. Hall, Mr. Stanley P. Rice, Mr. C, F. 
Strickland, C.I.8., Miss Perceval Hall, Mr> E. Marsden, Mr. £. F, Harris, 
Mr. T. A. H. Way, and Mr, F, H. Brown, c.1.1., Hon, Secret^. 

The CiutiiMAKt Ladies and gentlemen, you have had copies of the 
Report and accounts drculaied to you, so we may take those as read. As 
was inevitable in the work of an association which is eonccmed with the 
welfare of India and discusses problems relating thereto, the Report takes 
great account of all that has transpired, both here and in India, during the 
past year, particularly with regard to the Round-Table ConJerence. It may 
be said that for twelve months all our papers and discussions have had 
direct rclatiofl to tome of the many problems arising from the prospect of 
constitutional changes in India. I ihiitk our proceedings not only helped 
to educate the general public In a knowledgp and understanding of some 
ol the main features of the Indian problem, but they aUo were of ditonei 
tavice to members of the Round-Table Conference and to others asso¬ 
ciated in the official or public life of the country with the work of finding 
soludons. 

We arc condnuing our efforts in these dirmdoos in the current year. 
Last month Lord Zetland gave us a most valuable and constructive paper 
on “The Round-Table Conference and After." Today, after this meet¬ 
ing, we are to have an exposition by a high authority of die attitude 
Christian missions may be cipected to uke in respect to suggestions made 
as to the policy a self-governing India might adopt towards th^. On 
June 30 we are to consider the position of the very important British non¬ 
official community in India under changes in the Consdnitioo. The 
President of the European Associatioo in India, Mr, Edward ViUien, was 
10 have read a paper, but he is In a nursing home. It gives me great 
pleasure to announce that his place will be taken by Sir Hubert Carr, who 
did such valuable sendee as Chairman of the European Delegation to the 
Round-Table Conference. Our summer progranunc of lectures will be 
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brought lo 2 coodmloti on Tuesday, July aij when Mr. Srinivasa Sastrij 
following Lord Zetland in Icctiirtog to us a second dme witKin a year, 
win give us his views on the note phases of the Round-Tabk Conference. 
I have jmi seen tfie right honomaye gentleman; he has been attending a 
CocnmlttcCi of which I am a member* which deals with East African 
policy. The Indians who are there in large numbers are in a t^te of con- 
siderahlc agitabon as to their posibon in a Constitution which might be 
formed. 

The addresses [ have mendoned provide^ when taken togrtber^ a remark^' 
able amount of material fcff an understanding of vaHous points of view 
held in respect to the great changes which are in prospect in India. We 
shall hope in the ensuing autumn and winter to continue such contribu- 
dons to public mformndon on the maiufold quesdons awaiting settlement 

This Association does not stand for party» but it docs stand for good 
relations between the two countrie=s^ It is proud of the fact that invariably 
when the holder of the great office of Gwernor-General of India returns 
to this country after handing over the adminJstradon to hk successor^ he 
readily accepts the invitabofi to bocome one of our Vice-PrendenU, It 
gives me great pleasure to annouiiK that, foHowing tn this respect the 
example of a long line of predecessors* Lord Irwin is joining the Asso¬ 
ciation* and has mtunated his willingness to be elected a Vice-President* 
(Cheers.) The proposal will be put before you at dlls meeting, and will 
be adopted, I am surCp with die hearty support of ail present. 

It will be noted from the Report that nine members of the C fHP nril 
retire by rotadoiiK Two of them. Sir Frank Gates and Mr. Henry Marsh, 
have decided not to have their names put forward for re-clecdofi; and we 
thank them for pst services. We welcome back to this country, after 
more ihaii three years' service in the Baroda State, Mr, Stanley Rice, who 
served ui so well far nine years as Hon^ Secretary, and it will be with 
special satisfaction that his co-optioo to the CDiuicil will be coolhmed. I 
have also the pleasure to annnunce that Sir Amberson Marten* late Chief 
Justice of the High Court of Bombay, who gave us so valuable a p^per 
on * A Supreme Federal Court for Tfidia/* has consented to serve 
oa the Council if decisd thereto today. 

The adoption of the Report will be moved by Sir fohn Cummlng* whose 
work, both m Bengal and in this country, is so well known, and seconded 
by Mrs. A. M* T. Jackson, who was the first Lady to become a uicnibcr 
of the Association. She has since been pined by a number of other 
ladies, and we hope the list will grow* 

Sir Idhn Cumsiing j My Lord* ladies and genttemcn, ihp resolution with 
which 1 have been entrusted is to move that the Report which has boeJi 
circulated be adopted^ and that the account} be passed. 

As the Chairman has indmated, the Report may be taken as read* and 
so I n«d not go into the details, but a few words are required horn me 
■m commend it to your adoption. A report of this nature in connccdoa 
with this Associatioti oKessarily has two sides, fhe demesdc side jnd the 
public side. On ihc domestic side we gather there has been a steady net 
mcrease In the number of mcmberii. The total memberstup now ts roughly 
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between tax hundied aAd seven fatmdred, but 1 do doc dunk thst iiiembcrs 
sbould be utLsfied with that totaJ. J do suggest that every mctilbcr who 
is present Kerep and that ocher metubets who are not preseat but who may 
read what t have to $ay^ thouJd ecdcavour to obudn at least one dew 
oicmbcr for the Assodadon during the coming year^ I do suggest that a 
total of less than seven hundred is too small for an organization of this 
kind, LO view of the very large number of people in this emmery who 
identify themselv^cs with the interests served hy the Association. 

On the question of hnante the accounts^ you will had, are satisfactory^ 
We are indebted to three Indian rulcrst HU Highness the Maharaja of 
KapurthaJa, His Highness the Maharaja of BhavnagaTp and the Chief of 
Bhor for dDnatJous of no less than We arc very gratefui to them 

for those donations and timely help. 

On the public side of our work the Chairman has intimated what has 
been done during the past year. The work of the Association has 
synchronized with a very moinentous period of tht British carmectioa 
with India- The subjects which have been discussed have been all very 
tppicalt and many of the implications of the Round-Table Copference^ and 
of the Simon Commission before it, have been discussed from many angles. 
In coimectioo with that I think the Association ou^c to recognize what 
cannot be done in die Report iudf—namdyt the work of the Hod. Sktc^ 
tary. (Applause.) 1 am sure you wiU agree with me that much industry 
and time and foresight are required to ensure an appropriate and topical 
programme. I would like to associate with Mr» Brown in this coanectmti 
the indefatigable wtirk of the Assstaot-Sccrctary, Mr. King. (Hear, 
hear.) I am sure in doing so no one wUl echo what 1 have just said more 
than Mr- Brown's predeoessoTf Mr* Stanley Ekc^ re^dmg whom the 
Chairman has already said that we welcome him back after his sojourn of 
three years in the East. He can tecognizep at any ratc^ what ditiiciiltics 
there are in seeuriog speakers and what diBicultka there are in securing 
Chairmen- I therefore would ask that the members be good enough to 
adopt the Report which is before us and to pass the accounts, which, as 1 
have stated^ are quite sadsfacLoryi 

Mrs, A, M. T. jACKSOS i 1 have much pleasure in seconding the adoption 
of the Report. After the able way in which Sir John Cumming has 
moved the adaption, 1 do not think there ts any need foe me to say 
anything other than to cordially associate myself with ah lie has said. 

The Ckauuouv : Does anybody wish to make any remark, comment^ oc 
criticism before I put the resedutien? As no one has onythiag to say, I 
will put the resolution. 

The resolution was carried unanimoiisly. 

Mr. A. L. SAUKOtu; I have much pleasure in moving chat Lord 
Lomingcon be rc-clcctrd President of this &ciety* We have been very 
fortunate in the past in having Him as PresidenL Wc owe a Inc to hij 
able guidanccp and 1 feel sure thac the resolution will he remved with 
general acccpEance+ 

Sir LtsiaE Wilson : t wdccenc very much the c^portunhy of seconding 
the rc^cedDn of Lord Lamington as P^dent. 1 do not think it needs 
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any words from me at except to say that the Asweiadon will have every 
rcasoo tf> congratulate itself very warfnly indeed if Lord Lamingrm wlU 
again occupy that position. As Lord Lamlngion cannot put that himsclL 
1 put it to the meeting that Lord Lacnington be re-clccxed President of the 
Aiwiadon for the ensuing 
The rcsotudon was carried uiiaiiiinmi5ly. 

The Chaimman : Ladles and gentlemen^ I value very much indeed the 
kind way m which that resoludoii has been proposed and seconded, and 
also the fact that 1 oxnpy the very proud position of chief ofiiccx in this 
Associadonp which now commands very much respect from all ades in 
London and the country generally as regards Indian cpiesclcms^ 1 consider 
it a great honour to hold the positiap of President It is a position w 
high that I have in one or two preceding years Indicated that 1 shall have 
to make wny for a younger holder of the office. On the slightest indica¬ 
tion of that being Idt 1 shall quite onderstand, and 1 shah think nothing 
hut that they are wise people who raise the matter- This resolution was 
to have been seconded by Mr. h B. Pennington, one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest* redred member of the I.C.S. He is not here, I presume owing 
to his burden of years, but he writes that, had he been present, he svould 
have said: ** There was a time when he thought that the East India Associa¬ 
tion w?as definiicly on the decline. It was, howevCT, saved froin that fate 
by the late Dr. Pollen. Even Dr* Pollen, however, were he alive, wotjld 
be astonished at the position which the Assocuuna held today* He would 
not say to whose work during the Ust few years it was dnc." 1 thank 
you, ladies and gendemen, very much indeed Joe having passed this resolu¬ 
tion* which I regard as a voce ol confidence in myself, and 1 do appreciate 
it is a very great privilege to be President of the East India Association* 

Mr. Steic^lamd: 1 have the pleasure to propose the names of Mr, 
Stanley Rkc and Sir Amberson Marten for the two posts vacant in she 
Council by the rcsignatiofi of two of the red ring memhers who do not 
wish to stand again. Mr. Stanley Rice will bring to the Coijncil of the 
Assodadon a Jong experience which he already has of its acUvideSi and 
the wide Euipcrience of Sir Amberson Marten will be of great value* 

Colonel WMiiEEmi 1 have the privilege of seconding the election of 
Mr. Stanley Rice and Sir Amberson Marten to be mcinbcrs of the CqutttiL 
Both gendemen are men of great repurapon, and 1 am quite sure that they 
will be of great value on the Council. 

The rcsc^utioii waa carried unanimously, 

Mr. STANtET Rice: I thank you very much for the honour you have 
done me in accepdng this resotudon. [t is a great privilege to come back 
to my old liaunts in Victoria StrecL My only regret, if h ts a regreL ii 
that during my time of office I did not succeed in doing such eacellcm 
wesek that 1 fed Mr. Brown is now doing; but 1 wilJ he glad to be able 
to take some part^ any race, in the affairs of the Ease India Associatiop* 
and I thank you once again for elccring me to the Council. 

Sir hixMCHaii^EE BnawKAocaEt: 1 have much pleasure m proposing the 
re-election of the retiring members of the Council, Sir Charles Armstrong, 
Sir Alfred Chaiicrion, Sir William Qvcm Clark^ Dr* R- P. Parsnipyc, Sir 
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J2mi» Walfctr, aod Sir Montagu Webb, These are all tetersu lumes of 
the Association, and one tnight altnost be frightened to think what will 
be achieved by the Aswiadon in the course of the next twelve manths 
when Mr. Brown has the assistance of these gendemen and Mr. Stanley^ 
Rice, who will return to active work in the Aispeiation agaiiL 1 think we 
are on the threshold of a very successful new ycar» and I have very much 
pleasure in proposing the rc-clectioD of these gentlemen. 

Professor RosHiiDoit Wiu^iams : 1 have much pleasure in seconding the 
resolution. I think it is obvious to every memb^- of the Association that 
close attention has been paid id its afairs by the President and the Counol^ 
The year through which we have passed is obviously the most successful 
in the records of the Assodatichn^ not merely in the contribLidon which it 
has made to knowledge in this country about the affairs in lndta» hut, if t 
may be permitted to say sov for the wide range of activities which the 
Association has covered In that connccdoa may I be permitted to pay 
a tribute to the w^ork which has been dooc^ both for the Association and 
the cause for which the Association stands, by the Asiatjc fZevreir# and Its 
Editor. It seeing to me without the powerful backing of chc Asiafii- 
Review, which now occupies a recognized status in ihis countryp on the 
Condticnf^ and in the Onitcd States^ otw work would not be as valuable 
as it has been. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Sir Iames ^dAOKE.NNA: I have the pleasure to pre^iosc the elecdon as 
member I of the Associadon of the Right Horn Lord Irwin* o.ca.i., 
o.c.i.E,, Mr. Hard it Singh Malik, i.cj.. Assistant Trade Commissioner for 
IndiOi and Mr. John Ross, ].s.o.» Colonial Civil Servicx!, retired^ 

Mr. Wiljlinson; 1 have very much pleasure indeed in seconding the 
rcsoludon. 

The resolution was carried unanimously+ 

Sir Louis Dsni : You have just heard that the Right Horn Lord Irwin, 
redred Viceroy^ has done us the honour of standing for election as a 
member of this Auociatioa. 1 am very glad to sec you unanimously 
elected him. We esteem it a great honour to this Associatioa that ail 
re tiring Vitreroys, without excepdop, as to iheir policies or odterwise, have 
been witling to pin this AssocLadon on their return from India. No doubt 
it is not entirely the merits of the Association that have led them to adopt 
this very suitable and proper course in our vkw, but it is their deske to 
show that, though they may be leaving India, they still sympathize with 
the objects of this Association, which are to funh« the iuterests of India 
by all methodji, proper, rcasonoblei and miubte* in due recognidon of 
the necessity of the working in dose connection ol Great Oritaifi and 
India. I am pcrlccdy certain that, whatever we may ihink about Lord 
Irwin^i policy* he had no other view before hi* mind than to work for 
aims which are those ol this Associaiion. I am sure you will agree with 
me thau as now he his become a member of this Assodadon, we should 
follow our usual precedent and invite him, in view of the very high posi¬ 
tion that be has held, and in view of the iitiportance of the office he there 
occupietL to honour ui by accepdag dec don as a Vicc-Preiidcnt of the 
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Association. 1 OMd noi rcaity saf any oiorc. Yw M undc^staad how 
mincntly desirable it is iliat he should jolu die other disunguiihed put* 
Vtctfoys as Vice-President oJ our Assodariofi* (Heart hear.) 

The MAfMiLAj 4 U¥> BtfiovAN; 1 havc murb in seeoadiiig this 

proposal. 

lie resolution was carried unaitiniously. 

The Chahiman : 1 now dose the meedog. I am very pleased diat we 
have such a good atiefidanee^ and I hope to meet you In future years in 
pursuit of the aim of protuoting a good undcnamdiiig between ourEdvci 
and the Indian Empire, 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL POSITION OF 
THE INDIAN STATES—II 

Bv A. H. E. Molsoi^ 

(Sarritiernat'Law; soinctiiiie Pdidcat Sccretaiy ol i!he Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of India and Ceylon) 

Th£ authorities relied on by the Indian States Committee to 
establish a wide power of intervention ate not always happy. 

The Manipur Case, 1891-92, is an unfortunate precedent to 
cite. After a revolt against the Paramount Power which clearly 
entitled the Crown to punish those responsible for violating the 
paramountcy agreement, it was contended that those subjects of 
Manipur who had obeyed the State authorities in fighting against 
the Paramount Power were guilty of rebellion. “ The degree of 
subordination,’’ said the Government Resolution of August 21, 
1891, *' in which Manipur State stood towards the Indian Empire 
has been more than once explained in connection with these 
cases; and it must be taken to Ik proved concluavdy that Manipur 
was a subordinate and protected State which owed submission to 
the Paramount Power, and that its forcible resistance to a lawful 
order, whether it be called waging war, treason, rebellion, or 
by any other name, is an offence, the commission of which 
jusuEcs the exaction of adequate penalties from individuals as 
well as from the State as a whole. The principles of Inter¬ 
national Law have no bearing upon the rcutions between the 
Government of India . . . and the Native States. , , , The 
paramount supremacy of the former presupposes and implies 
die subordination of the latter. In the exercise of their high 
prerogative the Government of India have, in Manipur as in 
other protected States, the unquestioned right to remove by 
administrative order any person whose presence in a State may 
seem objectionable.” 

Such a statement Is surely, at law, didicult to jusdly. The 
subjects of Manipur arc not British subjects, but owe allegiance 
to their own Prince, In the event of war, whatever may be the 
just punishment to which the ruler makes himself liable, his 
subjects have the rights of belligerency. Subjects of Indian 
States arc in the position of the tenants of a landholder under 
the Continental system of feudalism, who owed allegiance to 
their immediate lord even if he levied war against his king. 
There has been in India no Gathering of Satisbury like that after 
the Conquest when William I. established a link of fealty 

vou xxvii. a I 
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between every subject and himself. The status of a “ protected 
State*' imphcs ex hypothesi that the subjects of that State do not 
owe allegiance to the protecting power. 

The attitude of the Indian States Committee would have been 
less inconsistent if they had frankly adopted Hall's view that* 

" the treaties really amount to little more than statements of 
limitations which the Imperial Government, except in very ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances, places on its own actions.*' That is a 
doctrine which is surprising to find in a book on International 
Law, for if the terms of treaties can be modified by changed 
conditions as Hall suggests, there can be little stability or sub¬ 
stance in the law of nations. The Indian States Committee and 
Sir William Holdsworth do not adopt this attitude; they insist 
tha t the treaties are of binding force, but subject to the alterations 
and modifications effected by orders of the fecrctary of State and 
the usage of the Political Department. 

The general tctiour of the Report is consistent with Hall's view, 
but in several passages and in their conclusions they have departed 
from it. In para. 44 the Committee accepts Sir Henry Maine’s 
contention that “sovereignty is a term which, in International 
Law, indicates a well ascertained assemblage of separate powers or 
privileges . . . but there is not, nor has there ever been, any¬ 
thing in International Law to prevent some of these rights ^ng 
lodged with one possessor, and some with another ... sovcrcigoty 
is divisible, but independence is not.” It may fairly be deduced 
from this that in the opinion of Sir Henry Maine and the Indian 
States Committee, as well as in that of Sir William Holdsworth, 
sovereignty is divided between the Prince of an Indian State and 
the Crown. Surely it follows that the line of the division can 
be indicated, and indeed in one passagef the Committee docs 
enumerate the rights of the Paramount Power. “It is not in 
accordance with historical fact that paramountcy gives the 
Crown definite rights and imposes upon it definite dudes in 
respect of certain matters only—viz., those rcladng to foreign 
afiairs and external and internal security—unless those terras arc 
made to cover all those acts which the Crown through its agents 
has considered necessary for Imperial purposes, for the good 
government of India as a whole, the good government of indi- 
vidual States, the suppression of barbarous practices, the saving 
of human life, and for dealing with eases in wliich rulers have 
proved unfit for their posidon.’^ Now that appears to be intended 
as an enuroeradon of the rights of the Paramount Power. 
Although the supporters of the contractual theory would not 
admit the relevancy of history in determining the rights of 

* HaU : tfUemaiionat Law (eigtith edition)^ p. aS n. 

1 iJS-CJi.. pp. 14, 35, 
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ihc States any more than they would consuk the statistics of 
theft before advising on the law of larceny, and (A) the accuracy 
of the enumeration of the Crown s rights, they do attach impor¬ 
tance to this tentative definition of the Paramount Power’s rights. 
It is the more important because the Report says later;* “We 
have endeavoured, as others before us has-e endeavoured, to find 
some formula which will cover the exercise of naramountcy, and 
we have failed, as others before us have faUed, to do $0, The 
reason for such failure is not far to seek. Conditions alter rapidly 
in a changing world. Imperial necessity and new conditions may 
at any time raise unexpected situations. Paramountcy must re¬ 
main paramount; it must fulfil its obligations, defining or adapt¬ 
ing itself according to the shifting necessities of the time and 
the progressive development of the States/' 

One who read this single passage might suppose that the action 
of the Paramount Power was and must remain arbitrary as implied 
by Hall. He will, however, be assured that the Committee do not 
think the Paramount Power justified in extending these undefined 
and undcfinable powers, for they say in para. 106; “We have 
traced and analyzed the growth of paramountcy. Though it has 
already lost and should continue to lose any arbitrary ch^acter in 
full and open discussion between the Princes and the Political 
Department, it roust continue to be paramount, and therefore it 
must be left free to meet unforeseen circumstances as they arise.” 

The Princes do not deny that the Paramount Power must 
retain discretionary pwer in the last resort whether any given 
act is necessary for the carrying out of one of the recognized 
rights and duties of the Paramount Power, but that the Crown 
can at its discretion: increase the number of causes which justify 
intervention is inconsistent with the theory that some rights of 
sovereignty reside in the States. 

The contractual theory that all rights, other than those arising 
out of the Paramountcy Agreement by which the Crown texK 
over the foreign afiairs of the States and in return guaranteed 
them external and internal security, has weighty support from 
the judgment delivered by Lord Halsbiiry in the case of Yusuf- 
ud-Din (V, The Quan-Empress.i' This was a case in which the 
Crown claimed jurisdiction on the Nizam's railways under a 
notification issued on behalf of the Govemment of India. The 
Privy Council held that the Crown did not enjoy the jurisdiction 
claimed. “ Even if ... the notification . . . had purported to 
give jurisdiction—as the stream can rise no higher than its source 
—that notification can only give authod^ to the extent to which 
the sovereign of the territo^ has permitted the British Govern¬ 
ment to that notification, . . . The notification is not die 
• IS.C.. p. 31. M Appath. p. ijj. 
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source oi authority. The auihorityj of which this is only the 
tiotihcadon, is derived from, the sovereign power of the Nizam 
himself. It becomes, tltcrcfort, necessary, as there is no express 
treaty, and no words which in themselves piedsdy define the 
amount of junsdiedon intended to be conveyed by the Nizam, to 
revert to the correspondence which passed between those repre¬ 
senting the two Govemmettts—and to sec in the first place what 
was asked for, and what was ultimately conveyed.**^ 

It is submitted chat the principles applied by the Privy Council 
to the sinnle cjuestion of railway juriMktion apply to all other 
claims of tne Paramount Power to exercise rights detracting from 
the sovereignty of the Indian States except those relating to 
foreign affairs and external and internal security. 

While rejecting the first proposition of the Princes, the Indian 
States Committee accepted the second. This finding, and the 
reasoning upon which Sir William supports it, is immensely 
important in considering the soundness of their views on the 
first point. 

“ The States demand,” says the Report," that without their 
own agreement the rights and obligadons of the Paramount 
Power should not be assigned to persons who arc not under its 
control—for instance, an Indian Government in British India 
responsible to an Indian Legislature. If any Government in the 
naniFc of a Dominion Government should be constituted in 
British India, such a Government would clearly be a new Govern^ 
ment resting on a new and written Constitution. . , . We feeJ 
bound to record our strong opinion that, in view of the historical 
nature of the relationship between the Paramount Power and the 
Princes, the latter should not he transferred without their own 
agreement to a relationship with a new Government in British 
India responsible to an Inaian Legislature.” 

This endrely sound view Sir William defends by arguments 
with which the Princes would find themselves in coedial 
agreement. 

To the argument that a statute of the British Parliament could 
transfer the rights enjoyed by and obligations imposed on the 
Crown by paramountcy from Ministers responsible to Parliament 
to Ministers r«ponsiblc to an Indian Legislature, Sir William 
gives the following answer; f 

“Such legislation, unless assented to by the Princes, would 
have the effect, not of ceding, but of destroying the paramountcy 
of the Crown. ... In so far as the relationship between the 
Paramount Power and the States depends upon treaties, or upon 
any other fo^ of agreement, express or implied, such legislation 
could not dircedy affect these treaties or agreements. ... In 
• tS,C,. para. 58. { L.Q.R.. CLXXXIV., p. 432. 
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so far as the rclariotiship between the Paramount Power and the 
Indian States depends upon that course of usage and ^liticat 
practice which has given to the Paramount Power its position as 
suzerain, outside and independent of treaties or engagements, 
this conclusion is not at sight so obvious- But I think that 
it is ^ually applicable, because the course of usage and political 
pracdcc, which has given to the Crown, acting through Ministers 
responsible to die Parliament of Great Britain, its Paramountejr, 
originates in and depends upon the acceptance of or acquiescence 
in that usage and political pracdcc by the Princes - , - such a 
fundamental variadon of usage and polidcal practice as is involved 
in the alteration of the entity which exercises the Paramount 
Power conid not be made without the consent of the Princes- 
As in the case of the treaties, so in the case of usage, an attempt 
to vary fundamentally the usage without this consent might de¬ 
prive the usage of its effect- It could not succeed in edoedng a 
variadon-'^ 

But if the validity of usage "originates in and depends upon 
the acceptance of or acquiescence in that usage by the 
Princes," does it not follow that usage is of itself sterile unless it 
amounts to c\'idcncc of a tacit agreement between the panics? 
If the paramount Power cannot now ^'ary the rights of the 
Princes by unilateral action, how can its unilateral action m the 
past be held to have varied the rights of the Princes guaranteed 
to them by their trcadcs? 

Sir William contends a little later: * " There is a clear distinc- 
don between compulsion by the Paramount Power to assent to 
measures which fall within the scope of its Paramountcy and 
compulsion to assent to measures which fall outside die scope of 
its Paramountcy . - . such a course of acdon, if taken without 
the consent of the Princes, would be beyond the rights of the 
Paramount Power and would, for that reason, be simply Llle^ 
gitimatc coercion-'* 

But if, as the Indian States Committee hold, the orders of the 
Secretary of State and the consequent action of the Political De¬ 
partment has enlarged and extended the rights of the Paramount 
Power, it follows ex kyootkesi that th^ extensions were at the 
time outside the scope of the then existing rights of Paramoimtcy. 
A tide by occupation surely implies occUMtion of land originally 
not the property of the occupier- At what moment of dme did 
the Grown lose the right to encroach upon^ the States ^rights by 
cbiming rights not yet its own? At what insmt did it become 
liable to the charge of “illegitimate coercion”? According to 
the Indian States Committee, at some unspecified and prob- 
Icmadcal future date when it attempts to hand over rights and 
. CLXXXIV.. P- 43f 
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obligations of the Paramount Power to responsible Imiian Minis¬ 
ters; aaofdmg to the Prices, at the various moments in the past 
when It undertook to maintain the internal and extemaj seeuriry 
ot me States. That undertaking seems to have been recognized 
by Queen Victoria in her proclamation of 1858, of which it is 
ncc^ry h^c to quote only one sentence which Sir William 
inadvertently omitted. It is the first sentence in the passage, 
and It seems expressly and in terms to preclude his theory that 
^ States were guaranteed only subject to the 

modifications effected by the practice and custom of the Para- 
rDOUot Power i 


We hereby announce to the Native Princes of India that all 
Tr^tia and aigagcments made with them by or under the 
authorire of the Honourable East India Company, are by Us 
a^epted and vinll be scrupulously observed; and We look for 
the like observance on their parL*' 

This dispute as to the immutable and binding force of the 
treaties IS m no way merely academic, and this article may well 
ctmclude wntb two examples of conduct by the Paramount Power 
T' submitted, plainly Breaches of treaty obligations. 

The first IS the Udaipur Case. Sir Fateh Singh, Mahina of 
Udaipur, had spent a long life in ruling his State with rectitude 
and devotion. If his methods were patriarchal, they were at 
any rate suited to the country in which they had been evolved 
by himself and his forebears; if he showed some dislike of 
modem inventions and improvements, that is certainly nor mis¬ 
govern mem, and may be the path of wise caution in India It 
was no idle Battery when the Government of India wrote to him 
that they were “fully aware that Your Highness’s labours on 
behalf of your people, which have extended over so many years 
have been inspired by an earnest desire for justice, that you have 
performed the duti« of your high office with unselfish and un- 
Knotting zeal. The one legitimate complaint against the 
Maharana was that, owing to his practice of doing justice him- 
relt, there was often long delay in its administration. Sir Claude 
Hill, however, says that if the Maharana was slow in delivering 
judgment it was because be "searched wholeheartedly for thi 
truth, never seeking hb personal advantage in anything." 

n 1931 ^ere was in Udaipur some agrarian discontent, not 
merely similar to, but the consequence of the non^ooperation 
campaip m British India. The tmuble in Udaipur was sup¬ 
pressed by the Maharana's own forces without bloodshed. When 
'/t the Agent to the Governor-General came to 

Udaipur and intimated to the Maharana that he must abdicate 

venerable ruler indignantly pro- 
, c received a letter from the Government containing the 
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tribute to bis good work quoted above^ but continuing: “The 
mere fact, however, that the whole of the administradve arrangc- 
tnents have been concentrated in Your Highness’s hands, has 
lately rendered your task impossible of achicveiuent,” and it was 
plainly hinted that the rtiler was too old for his work. Abdica¬ 
tion, indeed, was not insisted upon, but the ruler was made to 
transfer the whole work of government to his son except the 
administration of justice—the one department in which the 
Maharana*5 personal rule was open to legitimate cridcism. 

Now upon what right did the Paramount Power rely when it 
decided that the centralization of administradon and the age of 
the Maharana together warranted pressing for the ruler’s abdi¬ 
cation? 

Article 9 of the Treaty with Udaipur, t8i8, provides: "The 
Maharana of Udaipur itnall always be absolute ruler in hi$ own 
country and the Bridsh jurisdiedon shall not be introduced into 
that principality.'’ 

One further case may be cited—that of the little State of 
Saraikella In Bihar. In 1803 Lord Wellesley wrote to the Raja 
making “a prayer to your Highness that you will be gradous 
enough to take measures to prevent the gang of robbers and 
band of adwrrsarics from passing into the county of the English 
Company, through your Highness’s country,’ The Ehstrict 
Magistrate of Midnaporc in forwarding the Governor-General’s 
letter wrote: “If a little friendship is shown to the Company 
RahaHar at the time of need, it will do you good for ever.” And 
in the same letter; “The whole country is aware of the word 
and assurance given by the Company Bahadar. They never 
resile from the word of assurance given.” When tbc Raja 
granted the Governor-General’s “ prayer,” he was assured once 
more that the Company would always be good to him. 

In 1819 the Poliucal Agent wrote to the ruler of Saraikella: 
“It is considered necessary to enlist your country under the 
protection of this Govemment. It is intended to preserve _and 
keep intact whatever position, respect, honour, or land you might 
be holding from before; and the Government - . . means the 
welfare and prosperity of the country. ^ 

Later, however, a Deputy Commissioner in British India 
claimed to be able to authorize his Assistant Superintendent to 
appoint and dismiss police in Saraikella. * 1 ^^® claim dis^ 
allowed, but the State was required to report all criminal offences. 
This, too, was subsequently corrected, for the Commissioner con¬ 
cluded that “ up to August, 1838, the chiefs were only required 
to submit their proceedings in eases of Even ^th is 

sutement was inaccurate, for the ruler of S^tkella ken 
admitted by Govemment to possess powers of life and death. 
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Airchwn himself observes (VoL I., p. m): “The Raias of 
r ^ways tUsdnguished for loyalty to the 

k and fatigue in the Kol c^paien, 

couj^ of wKich he rendered iinporrant service.” On the 

'll' Briti*'Sov™“;ok^ 

bcljeved that this was represented to be a tern 
porary measure, but the territory has nJcr bceiTre^oSl, 

of Sanukclla is defined by a Sanad “ granted ” 

Men oepn^ed of the power of life and death. In civil eases an 
^succr^ful litigant may move the Polincal Agent by petidon 
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facie that if the ParamouDt Power today is poss^sed of powers 
over the States which were explicitly and in terms denied by the 
treaties, chose treaties have Kcn infringed. The Indian States 
Gimmittec and Sir William Holdsworth contend that it is 
logically possible for the treaties to be still scrupulously observed 
al&ough they have been extended and modih^ by the custom 
and practice of one party to them persisted in despite the 
protests of the other party. It would obviously be vain to con¬ 
tent oneself with saying that such a proposition appears to be a 
contradiction in terms, and so in article space has been 
devoted to caking the argument of the Indian States Committee 
point by point and attempting to refute it. No merely dialec¬ 
tical point has been made that did not appear to have a bearing 
on the real substance of the argument. 

Clearly the constimtional position of the Indian Princes is a 
question upon which widely differing views arc strongly held, 
and there is no accepted criterion wnich can be applied to its 
solution. It is a question of great interest to lawyers, and of 
great importance to the parties concerned. It is surely much to 
be desired that an authoritative pronouncement upon the subject 
should be obtained. This could be obtained by a reference to the 
Privy Council under sect. 4 of the Privy Council Act, 1833. 
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JAPANESE PRISONS 

Bif Jin>CE Ma£ataro Mit'ake 
(Juitloc of the Supreme Court) 

The word “ kaogoku,” long used to denote "prison" in Japan 
was recently ^sdtuted officially by the word " kcJmusho,” wWch 
Lterally "institution for the atecudon of punishment.” 
Ike diange of names has been made in order to remove the im¬ 
pression hitherto attached to the name of " kangoku " as a place 
to inflict pain upon prisoners by way of retribution. 

There are fifty^ii principal and thirty-nine branch prisons in 
J.j^n proper. There are also sixty-one small prisons attached to 
v^ious co^ts. These serve the purpose mainly to keep persons 
who are ^mg detuned for trial. There are sixteen principal 
pr^ns in Chosen, three m Taiwan, and one in Kwantung. 

There am two special reformatories for juvenile offenders, which 
were established m accordance with the requirements of the 
juvendeand reformatory laws, promulgated in 1922. The number 
of persons kept m the reformatories is not included in this ardde. 

In order that suitable treatment may be meted out to prisoners 
acror mg to c character and nature of the olfcnces, certain 
prisons or parts thereof are specially arranged for the purpose. 
Juvenile offenders who arc not sent to the reformatories arc kept 
m juvenile prisons, of which there are nine in Japan proper. 
jTSt offenders and recidivists are kept separated in all prisons. 

in some places separate prisons arc provided. Cenain other 
prisons are provided exclnsivdy for those serving long penal or 

arranged for training 

m agnculture: and mining. * 

^ Persons considered liable to exert a bad influence on their fellow- 
i^tcs are subjected to strict discipline in special prisons or in 

Accord' * nicntality and very old persons are kept, 
convicts -»Prevailing theory, the treatment accorded to 
pplics correspondingly to persons awaiting trial. Those 
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detained for trial arc, as a rule, under the same restrictions as 
those already convicted, unless these rules are inapplicable from 
their very nature. Legislation which will prevent unnecessary 
deptivatipn of freedom during trial and introduce new methods 
of treatment under these conditions will be issued in the n<*dr 
future. 

Certain sections of the ordinary prison are specially arranged, 
as a rule, for persons awaiting trial, and small prisons located dose 
to the court houses to facilitate court proceedings arc used for this 
purpose. 


Prison OpficiALS 

Prison odictais arc divided into the following grades i 
Governors, sub-governors, chaplains, doctors, technical experts, 
and warders. The annual salary of a govemor ranges from i,ioo 
yen to 4,500 yen. Governors are usually selected from among 
judges, procurators, or warders who have bad long experience. 
In the larger prisons one or two sub-governors are appointed to 
assist the governor. 

The chaplains are selected from among Buddhist priests. 
Ivcgally, Christian dergymen may also be appointed chaplains, 
but at present there are no Christian chaplains. Some prisons 
permit certain Christian volunteer workers to visit inmates who 
arc Christians or who wish to hear about Chrisdanity. Technical 
experts endeavour to teach the inmates types of work which will 
meet the social demands. Female prisoners are tinder the care of 
women warders. In 1927 the proportion of warders to inmates 
was one warder to 6*3 male prisoners and one female warder to 
5 4 female prisoners. The monthly salary of a warder is on an 
average about 45 yen. As this is very inadequate, an increase 
is now under discussion. 

As a rule, prisoners when first received arc kept continuously 
for the first six months in solitary cells in order to give them time 
for reflection. Prisoners who arc thought to have a pernidous 
influence on others arc kept continuously in solitary cdls. The 
solitary cell arranged for constant use is required to have an air 
space of not less than 18 cubic metres, while the one in use only 
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during the night need not have an air space of more than 15 cubic 
metres. 

An associate eel! usually holds from eight to twelve persons. 
The air space of such a cell must be at least 9 cubic metres per 
person. Each cel! is provided with scuUcry and lavatory, and 
furnished with: (1) Rice-bowl, chopsticks, and a dish; (2) tooth¬ 
brush, dentifrice, soap, toilet paper, and towel; {3) desk, water- 
basin, broom, and house-cloth; (4) prison magazine, Sutra of 
Buddhism, Bible, and catalogue of the books in the prison library. 

Any prisoner who behaves himself is allowed to have a flower¬ 
pot and a framed picture in his ccU. Prisoners are allowed to 
borrow books from the prison library. A certain well-known 
anarchist in Japan used to begin the study of a new language 
every time he was confined in prison. In this way he mastered 
several languages, because of the quiet he enjoyed during his 
various in^cerations. His saying, “Each rime in prison, one 
language,” is famous among radicals in Japan. 

The prison chapels arc constructed with the idea of arousing 
feelings of piety m the minds of the inmates. Addresses are given 
on all holidays by the governor or the chaplain. Occasionally 
mCT of character from the outside arc invited to speak to die 
prisoners. Recently educational films have been allowed to be 

shown in the prisons, and the results have proved to be very 
sadsfiactory. 

The prison infirmary is situated apart from the other buildings, 
and mdudes a room for treatment, a dispensary, ordinary wards, 
Md wards for infcctioLis diseases. 

The disaplmc in Japanese prisons may be said to be above re¬ 
proach. Every effort U made to avoid partiality and to adjust 
questions which may arise in conformity with the wishes of the 
inmates. Ez-prisoners often testify to the bcKcf that they have 
been accorded fair treatment while in prison. This state of affairs 
has been brought about by the faithful service of prison offidaJs. 
There is another side to this prd>lcm, however, to which we 
^ nnot shut our eyes. One of the consequences of this , discipline 
15 the prisoner becomes very captious, and when he is released 
an ns that the attitude of society towards the cx-prisoncr is 
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far from being impartial, tie resents the attitude and often becomes 
desperate. Whether this is an unavoidable consct]ucnce of the 
prison system or not must be earnestly considered. 

The present methods of prison discipline will serve to illustrate 
the actual treatment given within the prison. According to the 
Prison Law there are twelve kinds of punishment which may be 
used in case of necessity j (i) Reprimand; (2) suspension of privi¬ 
lege given for good conduct; (3) deprivation of privileges given 
for good conduct; (4) suspension of reading privileges up to a 
limit of three months; (5) suspension of privilege to work in the 
case of prisoners detained for trial; (6) suspension of the use of 
clothing and bedding provided by prisoners detained for trial; 
(7) suspension of spedal food provided by prisoners detained for 
trial; (8) suspension of exerdse up to a limit of five successive days; 
(9) reduction of a certain sum freun wages; (10) reduction of food 
supply within a time limit of seven successive days (the maximum 
reduction in food may be two-thirds of the ordinary fare); (11) con¬ 
tinuous confinement in special ward up to a limit of two months; 
{12) continuous confinement in a dark celt up to a limi t of seven 
successive days (the prisoner is deprived of bedding, but sufficient 
light must penetrate the cdl to enable him to attend to his own 
needs without the aid of a light}. 

Among these punishments, reduction of food and confinement 
in a dark cell arc the most severe. Prison officials agree that the 
reduction of rice and barley is injurious both to the physical and 
mental condition of the prisoner, and the restriction of food, as 
carried out at present, conrisis in depriving the prisoner of the 
side dish or reducing its quality. 

Theatmint 

The daily food of the inmates consists of rice and barley in the 
ratio of 40 per cent, of rice and 60 per cent, of barley, together 
with a side dish. The quantity of food varies according to the 
kind of work done by the prisoner. The food is classified into 
ten grades from a minimiun of 4*2 go (about 514 grams) to a 
maximum of nine go (about 1,285 grams) a day. TTie limit in 
price of the side dish is 5 sen per day. The side dishes consist 
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of vegetables with a smail quantity of meat or fish added about 
once a week. As the prison fields supply a considerable quantity 
of vegetables, the side dish can be supplied at a very low price. 
Persons deuined for trial may supply food at their own expense. 

The uniforms arc made of cotton coloured brick red or blue. 
Three sets of uniform arc supplied to each prisoner— namely, one 
for sinter, one for summer, and one for autumn and spring. 
A shirt IS allowed to be worn, and the uniforms arc made to suit 
the speoal climate where the prison is situated. Bedding; a 
sheet, a pillow, and a mosquito net are supplied to each inmate. 

Every prisoner may have a bath at least once tn five days 
between June and ScpcembcTj and ance in seven days during the 

other months. As a matter of fact, the prisoners have more baths 
than the prescribed limit. 

The inmates are allowed to receive visits from their refatives 
and to write to them and to their acquaintances. The number of 
mtcrvlcws and letters written is limited to once in two months 
for inmates undergoing penal servitude; once a month for those 
imdcrgolng impriwnment; and once every ten days for those 
^dcrgoing detcndmi. Persons being detained during trial enjoy 
^ liberty of communication and letter writing provided it is not 
forbidden by the judge in charge of the case. Communicatiorv 
between the accused and his lawy-er cannot under any circum¬ 
stances be prohibited. 

Although the so<alled "progressive system" has not yet been 
regulated by law, most prisons arc adopting, within the limits of 
law, Ac mcAod of promoting the inmates from one degree of 
special tratment to another according to Acir condua and dili¬ 
gence in work. 

Spiritual Help 

Prison chaplains besides preaching to Ac inmates, boA per¬ 
sonally and in a body, also interest Aemscives in Aeir educational 
and pei^nal affairs. A proportion of 26 6 per cent, of Ac inmates 
received into prisons during 1927 were wiAout education. In 
such eases Ac mission of the chaplains is of great value, as Acy 
pvc lessons m elementary education for two hours a day to first 
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teachers arc appointed especially for the education of juveniles. 
Where necessary, prison chaplains endeavour to restore connec¬ 
tions between the prisoners and their families so that after release 
they may re-establish their home ties. 

Work in Prisons 

This whole system is guided by the idea that work gives to the 
inmates moral education as well as training in learning a trade. 

The management of the work in prisons may be divided into 
three categories, namely: 

(1) Contract system; (2) State use system; (3) making goods 
to order. 

Each of these types of management has both its own excel¬ 
lencies and defects: the contract system is apt to give rise to evils 
on the side of discipline, although in Japan such difficulties arc 
not serious. The authorities arc. endeavouring, however, to in¬ 
crease the use of the State use system. 

The distribution of work among the inmates is made after 
careful consideration of the term of servitude, physical condition, 
ability, former occupation, and future prospects. These matters 
are fully investigated during the first three months while the 
prisoner is kept in solitary coniinenient. 

The length of working hours is fixed by the Minister of Justice. 
Since 1911, these have been twelve and a half hours a day in¬ 
cluding a recess of forty minutes. These would seem to be too 
long when compared with the hours of ordinary workers. The 
system is criticized by prison officials themselves, because the long 
working hours deprive the men of time for reflection and 
education. 

Ail national holidays (about twelve days in a year), in addition 
to two days in every month, arc holidays in prison. In 1927 the 
proportion of the total number of men actually working to those 
unable to work was 86'8 to i2'2. 

The income from prison work reverts to the nadonaJ treasury. 
Within recent years the management of prison work has made 
considerable progress economically and the total income has 
greatly increased. 
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Prisoners arc given a sum of money as a reward for their work. 
This reward may be caUed real waga, although the amount is 
rather small. Legally, however, there is a difference between a 
reward and a wage, in that the former consists of receiving the 
amount to their credit on the day of their releases until that 
time it represents only so many figures in the account books to 
which the prisoners have no legal claim, in exceptional cases, 
some part of the amount may be left to their own disposition 
provided that they send it to their parents, wives, or children, 
or to the victims of their trime to compensate if possible for the 
damage done. The rate of reward is classified into ten grades 
both for skilled and unskilled labour. In the former it ranges 
from I to 10 yen a month and in the latter from 50 sen to 7 yen 
a month. In addition, spedai rewards may be given. A prisoner 
who has behaved himself and worked well may on the day of 
his release have to his credit several hundred yen, with which 
capital he may be able to commence a business of his own. 
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THE LAST SESSION OF THE JAPANESE DIET 
By Hugh Btas 

{FanncrJy Editn- of tie Japan Advertiser, jnd now Corrcspoodcni of 
The Times in Japan) 

Thi Jiipanese Imperial Diet rose on March 38, after a session 
wliicli readers of the newspaper reports might fairly have called 
stormy and sterile. It nevertheless passed sixty-sht Government 
Bills and voted the Budget. Interpellations on the Naval Limita' 
tion Treaty were so numerous as to amount in effect to a long 
and useful debate on naval policy. An Opposition attack, purely 
tactical, on the appointment of an acting Premier during Mr. 
Hamaguchl's convalescence not only made a good deal of noise in 
the country, but, while failing to reach Its objective and divide the 
Government party, compelled a reconstruction of the Cabinet. 
Whatever may be said as to sterility, a charge of lethargy woiild 
not he. 

The (juarrels of Japanese poUtidans often seem mere “ battles 
of the kites and the crows,” yet the student of politics finds a 
compensating interest in seeking what fight the Japanese experi¬ 
ment in democracy may throw on the pressing question of the 
future of government in Asia. Government, as Burke said, must 
accord with the spirit and temper of the people, JapanV experi¬ 
ence cannot be an infallible guide for peoples so di0crent from 
the Japanese as Indians, Persians, Chinese. Yet the Japanese, in 
common with the other Asiatic peoples, up dll yesterday only 
conceived of government as personal rule with paternal responsi¬ 
bilities. They bad suddenly to seek for stronger forms than those 
they had inherited, and the representative principle, seen to be 
universal in the Wcsi^ was cautiously adopted. The session just 
ended was the fifty-ninth. How has the experiment progressed? 
If an alert and adaprivc people fike the Japanese are failing to 
assimilate political democracy, what hope is there that India or 
China will succeed? But if representative government has been 
successfully grafted on the older tree, and if its results arc reason¬ 
ably satisfactory to the Japanese people, may it not satisfy other 
Asian nations ^so? 

The Japanese Constitution prescribes an annual parliamentary 
session of three months, but the Diet is usually content with two. 
Parliament was opened by the Emperor on December ati; the new 
year adjournment imm^atcly followed, and work ^gan on 
January 20 with the customary set speeches on policy by Ministers. 
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The Mlnisrcrial statcnicntj were followed by a general criticism 
cast in the form of interpeUadons, which lasted almost till the end 
of the session on March ^8. The interpdiatory method is inferiOT 
to the English process of debate. It involves much repetidom 
Long speeches by the Opposition get brief answers from Ministers. 
The Ministerialists who have at tms stage no opportunity of reply 
from the floor become restive and relieve their feelings by inter¬ 
jections, which lead easily to disorder. Interpellations continue 
until the Budget and the various Bills emerge from Committcic. 
The Bills are then opn to debate, and private members of the 
Government party can speak in their support, but the debate is 
often brief, interpellations having exhausted the imeiest of the 
House. The speaking is usually good. The high levels of oratory 
are seldom reached or sought, but members as a rule speak with 
fluency and arc not easily put out of their stride by interruptions. 
As finance enters into all acts of government, the general criticism 
with w'hich the Opposition’^s attack w'as opened is renewed when 
the fiud^t is presented and every aspect of policy is again 
examined in Budget Committee. The examination of Bills is not 
the part of his duties which the fapancse politician regards most 
seriously. The business of the session consists chiefly in a hostile 
examination of the Government’s policy and of every issue which 
can be raised. The purpose of the Opposition is to discover the 
weaknesses of the Govcrnincnr and exploit them, either by expos¬ 
ing them to public opprobrium or by introducing dissension into 
the ranks of the Government party. 

When the session o^ned two major features of the present 
Cabinet’s policy were ouly raised by the Opposition leaders. The 
restoration of the gold stanrlard and the hardships of deflatioa 
lent themselves to attack and to comparison with the Seiyukai’s 
traditional ’’potitive” financial policy of loans and stimulation. 
The Naval Limitation Treaty did not satisfy a number of the 
admirals, and na'/al security is a et^ fighting cry. But the main 
.attack developed along a line vmiefa at first seemed a triviality. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Hamaguchi, was in hospital recovering 
from the bullet wounds of an assassin. Baron Shidehara, the 
Foreign Minister, had been appointed Prime Minister ad interim. 
The appointment seemed to be an ordinary expedient designed to 
meet a temporary difltculty. But Baron Shidehara is not a 
member of any political party, though he is in sympathy with the 
policies of the Minseito, the present Government party, and has 
served in four Minseito Cabinets. The Opposition argued that 
the appointment of a non-party man as head of a party cabinet 
was a breach of the ethics of party government. Thty opened 
the session with an urgent motion demanding, in effect, that 
Baron Shidehara be replaced by a member of the Minseito. The 
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motion was voted down, but frorn beginning to end of the session 
the argument was pursued through ramincations worthy of a 
debating ciub. But though ail that it at first seemed to yield was 
a harvest of debating points, the leaders of the Opposition knew 
what they were doing. They succeeded in creating in the Press 
a somewhat confused feeling that the Minseito had been un¬ 
faithful to the spirit of party government, and they played with 
great effect on the latent rivalries in the Minscito regarding the 
successorship. When Baron Shidehara incautiously told 3 wcari* 
some iotcrpellator that the fact that the Naval Treaty had been 
Imperially ratified should be enough to convince him that it did 
not endanger the national security, the Opposition instantly mag¬ 
nified the slip of the tongue into an attempt to place the re¬ 
sponsibility upon the Emperor, and obstructed business by organ¬ 
ized disorder for over a week until Baron Shidehara withdrew, 
sans phrase^ the offending remark. The incident had nothing to 
do with the navy and everything with politics. Tlic acting 
Premier’s slip was pursued with mry, because it made a subtle 
appeal to foes in his own household, and lent colour to the theory 
that the absence of a duly appointed Prime Minister was the 
failure of an indispensable part of the constitutional machinery. 
So much impression was made on the Minscito that they ill- 
advisedly brought Mr, Hamaguchi from his sick bed, overtaxing 
his strength and bringing on eventually that hna] resignation 
which his followers were anxious to avoid. When the sc^ion 
closed (with a number of Government Bills unpassed) the issue 
had been magnified to the dimensions desired fay the Opposition. 
A second temporary appointment had been made impossible; the 
Prime Minister had to return to hospital and resign. The 
Minseito brought Mr. (now Baron) Wakatsuki from his retire¬ 
ment, and the Cabinet rocGnstruction was effected vrith remark¬ 
able speed and smoothness; but the Opposition had forced the 
move which, if the Minseito had split, might have thrown the 
game into their hands. 

The naval debate was directed to the exposure of weaknesses 
which the Treaty of London was alleged to have left in the 
national scheme of defence. The Opposition endeavoured to 
prove that in io,ooo>ton cruisers the Treaty gave fapan, relatively 
to the American fleet, a (juota inadequate for security. The naval 
authorities had said japan could not be satisfied with less than a 
ratio of 70 per cent, in this dass. The Opposititm contended, and 
the Government did not deny, that if the United States built the 
sixteen ships which she is entitled to build before the end of 1936 
the fapancse ratio would be 67*7, The Government's answer was 
the obvious one that up till the next conference in 1933 Japan will 
have slightly more than the 70 per cenL which the experts con- 
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sidCT necessary, and that it would have been folly to have lost 
a lifnitadon agreement because there might be a small margin 
against her in the last year of the treaty's existence. The argu¬ 
ment was next develop^ that provision must be made for fresh 
construction by 1935 utdess the disptarity between the Japanese 
and American cruiser fleets were to become dangerously large. 
The Minister of the Navy, Admiral Abo, admitted that 5 ic 
General Staff was conndcring a supplementary programme, but 
the Prime Minister ended the discussion in the closing days of 
the session by declaring ** the fact that we recognize mat more 
money may be wanted at a future date docs not constitute a second 
programme . , , the whole matter depends on future conditions/’ 
The long debate was useful to the public because it enabled every 
newspaper reader to see that the adverse margin was too small to 
cause any serious uneasiness and was a moderate price to pay for 
the great advantage of limitation. 

Sixty-six Acts seem to be a considerable quantity of legislation, 
but almost without exception it tvas “weights and measures** 
legislation—amending and revising Bills originating in the De¬ 
partments. A few titles will illustrate its nature: Postal Law 
Revision Bill; Savings Banks Amendment Bill; Bill exempting 
from taxation in Japan the Bank of International Setdements; 
Parasitic Diseases Prevention Bill; Juvenile Insurance Bill, etc. 
Of wider interest were the Bills proposing to widen the scope of 
manhood suffrage by lowering the voting age of men to twenty 
years, to confer munidpal fr^chisc on women, and to legalize 
trade unions. The first-named Bill failed to get the approval of 
the Privy Council, to which it was referred before introduction. 
That august and independent body preferred twenty-five as the 
voting age, but suggested twenty-three as a compromise provided 
that the vote were withheld altogether from students, some 40,000 
of whom would have been disfranchised had the amendment been 
accepted. The Government declined the amendments and 
dropped the Bill. The Women’s Suffrage Bill, which would 
have given the municipal vote to 13,500,000 women, was defeated 
by the Peers. It provided, among other things, that women who 
might be chosen as mayors had to obtain the consent of their 
husbands before accepting office. The Trade Union Bill, and the 
^bour Disputes Mediation Bill which accompanied it, originated 
in the social bureau of the Home Office. The former would have 
given trade unions definite legal status in the belief, as the Home 
Minister said, that “to rect^iize those cu'ganizations and their 
functitms would awaken in them a sense of their responsibility to 
socic^ and make them act w'ith greater caution in future,” The 
Mediation Bill was introduced in answer to a complaint by 
employers that, though the other Bill would promote trade 
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unionism, it di<I nothing to prevent strikes. Both Bills were 
passed through the House of Representatives, but had not 
emerged from Committee stagp in the House of Peers when the 
session dosed. 

Several useful minor Bills for social relief were enacted. The 
principle of employer’s iiability for compensation to injured 
workers, which has hitherto been conhned to factories, was ex¬ 
tended to the engineering and building trades, docks, quarries, 
etc. ^Some 5^0,000 labourers will benefit. A poor relief Bill made 
provision for expectant mothers, old persons, cripples, and victims 
of aeddents. It need not be said that in Japan such aid cannot 
be lavishly given. Only utterly destitute persons to the number of 
a^t 90,000 were expected to be reached. The estimates pro- 
vided yfajaoojooo for roadraaking by the unemployed. Another 
law provided compensation for wrongful arrest, but exempted 
from its scope persons who had been seixed during police raids on 
suspected Communists. The only proposals which the Govern¬ 
ment thought worth a fight were a group of Bills redudng taxa¬ 
tion and purporting to give the public the benefit of the economics 
effected by the Naval Limitation Treaty. One of these would 
have increased the taxation of urban land, and it met with opposi¬ 
tion in the Upper House. The Government extended the session 
by two days, the Peers gave way, and, with this gleam of success, 
a relatively barren session dosed. 

From this outline sketch of the proceedings of the Diet we may 
return to the question suggested at the beginning. How is the 
experiment of representative government working out? Should 
the spectadc of the Japanese Diet encourage other Asian peoples 
to follow in Japan's footsteps, or arc they to find In the meagre 
achievements of the fifty-ninth session fresh evidence that “ demo- 
craev is played out”? 

The picture which has been drawn is less, it must be 
than that of a soverdgn legislature fully consdous of its powers 
and exerdsing them folly. But perhaj» it would be as difHcult 
to find the perfect legislature as the ideal dictator. Governments 
arc of the earth, earthy, and the questions we have to ask arc 
purely pragmatical: whether the Japanese system gives reasonable 
satisfaction to the political nerds of the Japanese people at present; 
and whether its principles arc being genuinely assimilated so that 
its institutions may become organii^ry Japanese, capable of being 
developed to meet future needs as they artse. 

Tbc influence of the Diet tm the legislation enacted last session 
was not great, and the Government is usually able to pass the 
majority of its measures with little or no altcmtion. Most the 
Bills introduced each session arc of the “ weights and measures ” 
type which would be passed by any Government, or, for that 
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maticTt by any dictator. Bills which arouse a ilivision of opinion 
can be, and often arc, defeated. The Women s Suffrage Bill was 
rejected; the Trade Umon Bill was shelved; the Government had 
to fight for its tax revision proposals. The Budget was pa^d, 
but the discussion was lengthy and by no means perfunctory. 
Old members both Houses say that a ^at change has taken 
place in the mmpctcnce of the Diet to dift-ns<i finance. In the 
early days it was difficult to form a Budget Committee which 
could ask intelligent questions. Now the Diet can not only 
muster a keen and well-in formed Budget Committee, but is quite 
conscious of the importance of its power over finance. Despite 
obvious weaknesses, some due to limitations imposed by the Con¬ 
stitution and still more due to the relative immaturity of repre¬ 
sentative government in Japan, it seems undeniable that the system 
has taken root and is growing rapidly and that its benefits out¬ 
weigh its defects. 

The experiment has had forty years’ trial. The first House was 
chosen by half a million voters. Its members had little in common 
except a tendency inherited from feudalism to rhink that all w^hq 
were not of the Government should be against it. They assailed 
successive administrations with wild and puerile criticisms. They 
coalesced into groups which continually dissolved and recombined. 
An early efiort to form the liberal elements into a combination 
strong enough to support a party cabinet had six months of 
success followed by sixteen years of impotence. But the elected 
House gradually became conscious of its functions. Prince Ito 
w'as the first to perceive that cabinets could not expect to have 
peaceful or fruitful lives unless they could count on the support 
of a majority in the Lower House. He founded the Sciyukai, and 
afterwards another Statesman, Prince Katsura, established the 
party which has now, after several changes of name, become the 
Minseito and furnishes the Government of the country. The first 
stage of representative government was one in which bureau^ 
crats governed and regarded the Diet as, in theory, a consultative 
assembly which had me power of obstructing legislation and, in 
practice, a nuisance. Tne organization of parties inaugurated 
a second stage in which bureaucrats alternated tvith party leaders 
and were increasingly forced to depend on parties anci admit party 
leaders to ofiice. That stage, which began in 1914 when the 
Okuma Cabinet was formed, lasted dll 1924, when two short¬ 
lived super-party ” ministries fell in quick succession. They 
have been succeeoed by an altcrnadon of Minseito and Sciyukai 
Governments dependent upon party majorities in the elected 
House. It is true that seven years is not a long period, and none 
who knows Japanese politics would take the risk of predicting 
that there will be no more “ super-party " cabinets. But the seven 
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years of party ^’cmmcnt were not an accidental period, but the 
culmination oi a process. The House is now divided into two 
definite politica! parties with their organizations in every con¬ 
stituency, and the Government of the day is drawn from the 
majority party. In those forty y^s the half-million voters have 
become 13,500,000; the consultative assembly has become a two- 
party legislature; bureaucratic government has become party 
government. The development seems to testify to the inherent 
soundness of the representative principle, and it proves that the 
Japanese have been able to acclimatize the familiar institutions— 
elections, electorates, parties, and legislative chambers—^in which 
the principle is embodied. 

Tnc stenographic reports show that the bulk of the talk in any 
session is devoted to discussion of policy and administration and 
relatively little to the debate of Bills. The topics which do not 
come under the head of national policy arc in the main of a 
practical nature—the price of rice, valuation of land, offidal 
efficiency, farmers* debts, tariffs and subsidies, etc. Much of it 
is of little value, but questions of administration which have 
aroused pubbe interest can be cffccrivcly ventilated. The For¬ 
mosan rising of last year, for instance, was seriously debated, and 
the Minister responsible had to meet pointed criticisms. The 

n system has numerous faults. But with all its faults it can 
aimed that the Japanese system gives the nation two solid 
advantages. A Government which has oudived its popularity can 
be changed in an orderly way at the end of a period wmch cannot 
exceed four years, and the Government is organically in contact 
with the masses and is saved from the risk that administration 
may become a matter of bureaucratic routine or theory, weighing 
on the people and bound in the long run to alienate tneir loyalty. 
No subjm affecting the lives of the people goes tmdJscussed in the 
Diet. The head of every Department of State can be brought to 
book for the actions of his subordinates tn presence of the public 
and the Press. Nor the least of the advantages of the session is 
that it gives the people an annual course in public affairs and so 
contributes to the dcvclopmeni of an intelligent and responsible 
public opinion. 
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J. 4 PANESE INTERESTS IN MANCHURIA 

By Yosuhe Matsuoka 

(Chiicf JjipaocK DelegatE at the Kyoto Confcfcnce on Pacific Rclationj 

in 1909) 

Broadly speaking, it is probably correct to say that Manchuria 
was practically unknown to the public oI America and Europe 
until 190JJ, when the Russo-Japanese War called the attention of 
the man-in-the-street to the fact that such a place csssted. Follow^ 
ing that war^ Manchuria relapsed into genera] oblivion until the 
rapid increase of Chinese immigration into these provinces seemed 
colourful and important enough to cause numerous articles thereon 
to find their way into the Press abroad; but widespread and active 
popular interest in Manchuria did not come into evidence again 
until the Russo-Chinese conflict of last autumn caused consider¬ 
able, if rather momentary, excitement and attention. 

Manchuria has usually become associated abroad with warfare, 
and in speeches and writings about it an entirely disproportionate 
emphasis has been laid on the prominence of this region as a scat 
of warfare. Manchuria has b^n called tlic " Balkans of the Far 
East ” or the " Scat of the next World War.” All this may be 
very interesting. To the professional writer this appeals as news, 
white “ there ain't guing to be no waris no story at all. On the 
other hand, serious students of world affairs have come to realize 
that the importance of Manchuria docs not lie in possibilities of 
war, which, I believe, is most unlikely to occur, at least for years 
to come. The intelligent observers arc now devoting their atten- 
tion to the real importance of Manchuria as a vast, only partly 
settled region, where every year immigrants from China Proper, 
driven out by war, famine, and other unfortunate conditions, 
settle and undertake the cultivation of heretofore unused but 
marvellously fertile lands, and thus add materially to the produc¬ 
tion of foodstuffs and raw materials, which the world needs. It 
is this phase of the so-called Manchurian problem which is im¬ 
portant, a matter of construction and not of destruction, and I 
shall dwell mainly on these features, hoping to show that 
Manchuria should be regarded by the w’orld in the light of 
its great constructive activities tamer than as a potendahty for 
destruction. 

Today Manchuria gains rather than suffers in comparison with 
China Proper, for while in the latter region, owing to civil wars, 
the ravages of so-called conununists, and banditry on a very large 
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scale, coastmetive dcvclopmcni:, with comparatively few excep¬ 
tions, has virtually ceased, and while much of the equipment for 
the ^owth of China along modem lines, particularly the railways, 
is fatling into disrepair or is being destroyed, Manchuria is seeing 
a rather rapid increase of the factors of modern dviliaadon, such 
as railways, factories, electric light plants, and various other factors 
which contribute to the development of the country. Furthermore, 
the contrast offered by Manchuria, which in comparison with 
the rest of China is peaceful and orderly, has been evident to the 
Chinese themselves, with the result that a continuous immigranon 
movement has taken place. Hundreds of thousands of Chinese 
are annually emigrating from Shantung and other regions in 
North China, where warfare, banditry, and famine have made 
living conditions intolerable, and arc secjdng in Manehurb refuge 
and an opportunity to start life anew by utilizing the benefits 
which the great area of unused virgin land offers them. This 
immigration has, during recent years, exceeded even one million 
persons annually, and as still almost one-half of Manchuria’s 
arable land remains unoccupied, it is estimated that the population 
of Manchuria, which is now about 30,000,000, should easily rise 
to at least 75,000,000. As a matter of fact, during the past 
quarter century the population of Manchuria has more man 
doubled. 

The factors which have brought about this fortunate condirion 
in Manchuria may be enumerated under three principal heads— 
namely, peace, transportation, and the hard-working and frugal 
Chinese farmer. It may justly be claimed that Japan has 
largely responsible for bringing about the two former conditions, 
without which the labour of the third would be to a great extent 
in vain. 

When one considers the fact that in China Proper a state of 
almost constant warfare has existed for a number of years past, 
the absence of such in Manchuria becomes peculiarly striking. It 
Is true that Manchuria, during the days of Chang Tso-lin, in¬ 
dulged occasionally in parridpadon in the civil wars of China, but 
actu^ fighting was carried on practically entirely south of the 
Great Wall, and while the population of Manchuria was at a dis¬ 
advantage in so far as it had to furnish the expenses of these 
military operations, it was fortunate in that it did not su^er the 
actual ravages of war, such as have been prevalent in almost every 
other provmce of China. As a matter of fact, the only actual 
warfare which South Manchuria, which is today the most im¬ 
portant region of Manchuria as it has been most developed, has 
seen on its soil was the revolt of Kuo Sung-lin in 1925, which was 
only of short duradon. North Manchuria suffered from a condi- 
don which, while it was not technically termed war, was but little 
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distingiilshabler from such^ during tht trouble between Soviet 
Russia and Manchuria last autumn* While this was unfortunate 
and caused considerable hardship in soinc regions, it was quite 
confined in its scope and the damage done was^ after all, not of 
major importance. 

The absence of actual warfare in Manchuria, with these rela¬ 
tively minor exceptions, Has undoubtedly been largely attributable 
to the policy of Japan to oppose invasion of hostile forces into the 
prts of Manchuria in which she is interested; and while this 
policy has at times been criudzcd by persons unfriendly to Japati> 
the beneficial results thereof to the Chinese population in Man¬ 
churia are so evident that such cridcism Ic&es all efject. At the 
time of the Kuo Sung-lin revolt, which was a conflict between 
two Manchurian factions^ Japan did not interferCj but merely 
announced that she would allow no fighting within a certain 
distance of her railway zone. The result was that^ in spite of the 
war^ the transportation fadlides afforded by the South Manchuria 
Railway continued uninterruptedly, and, as a consequence, trade 
could be carried on, while the safety of the foreign residents and, 
in fact, of the Chinese themselves, was guaranteed through the 
fact that these could find a place of safe refuge within the i^way 
2one. This incident furnished a demonstration of the fact that 
the population of Manchuria in times of stress mtist, and docs, 
rely on the presence of Japan's interests for safety of life and 
property, and for the continued operation of trade^ It must also 
be noted that while banditry flourishes sporadically over almost 
all the countryside of Manchuria* such is driven away, to a very 
great extent, at least, in the regions which are traversed by rail¬ 
ways, which thus contribute very definitely to the maintenance 
of peace and order. 

It need hardly be pointed out that adequate transportation for 
the development of what may be termed a new country is most 
important* The development of the great American West is so 
familiar that it will readily be understood that no great virj^n 
territory can become populated and prosperous without the exist¬ 
ence of adequate railway systems* The credit for building the 
first railway in Manchuria belongs, of course, to the Russians, 
and, no matter what their politic;^ aims may have been, the fact 
remains that they furnished the original basis for the modern 
transportation systems which have, within the period of three 
decades, brought a wild, almost unknown, and quite unimportant 
region to the point where it now is a factor of importance 
in world economics, and has become, from but a mere in¬ 
considerable annex to China, one of the most importarit and 
ttnlay the most rapidly developing and prosperous part of 
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Japan’s contribution in this toiuiccdon has been not only the 
rcbtnlding of the line from IDsircn to Changchun, from an old- 
fashioned single-tracked line into an entirely modern railway, 
double tracked through niost of its length, and the construction 
of the line from Mukden to Antung, but it has assisted the 
Chinese by budding for them, and by wnishing them with loans, 
hundreds of miles of railways to various points in Manchuria. 
The South Manchuria Railway Company has also hastened the 
development through providing various factors of modern civili¬ 
zation which have no direct connection with railway business. 
Thus it has not only built towns, electric light plants, factories 
and similar enterprises, and has initiated industries of various 
kinds, but it has also provided schools, hospitals, sanitary facilities 
and the like which extend their benefits to Chinese as well as to 
Japanese, Thus the compny, in 1929, spent no less than 
12,000,000 yen of its earnings on institutions of the latter kind. 
By establishing and conducting experimental farms it has intro¬ 
duced modem agricultural methods which have served to increase 
and improve the products of the farmers, and its chemical labora¬ 
tory is constantly engaged in examirung the raw materials of 
Manchuria and finding out how these may be used for the manu¬ 
facture of various articles. 

While the above details may give an idea of the importance of 
the Japnesc interests in the general development of Manchuria, 
the actual area under Japanese control is relatively very small. 
Thus the larased Territory contains only about 1,300 square miles, 
while the railway zone, which averagts about 200 feet in width, 
with the railway towns located at various points along it, accounts 
for 102 square miles more. This makes a total, in round numbers, 
of 1^400 square miles under Japanese control as compared with 
the total of 384^00 sqitarc miles which the Three Eastern Pro¬ 
vinces contain. The importance of the comparatively small 
Japanese area is, however, well appreciated by the Chinese them¬ 
selves because of the order, low and definite taxafion, and general 
modern facilities which exist therein. The appreciation of the 
Chinese is best demonstrated through the fact that while the total 
of the Chinese population in Mancntina generally in the past two 
decades has increased by two per cent,, the Chinese population in 
the zone administered by Japan has increased by over twenty per 
cent., and about 1,000,000 Chinese are living there. The popula¬ 
tion in the area under Japanese jurisdiction averages 790 per 

S uare mile, as compared with 72 persons per square mile in 
anchuria generally. 

When the South Manchuria Railway Company was first estab¬ 
lished, the Climcsc were offered an opportunity to subscribe to 
shares, but they declined to avail themselves tnercof. Still the 
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Chinese population of Manchuria bendits in a very considerable 
degree from the activities of the South Manchuria Railway Com' 
pany. For ciample, this concern employs more Chinese than it 
does Japanese, and while in the hscaf year ending March, 1929, 
it paid 3(?j'00(>,ooo yen to its shareholders as dividends, it paid to 
the Chinese labourers alone wages amounting to 17,000,000 yen. 
It must also be remembered that J^an is by far the greatest 
foreign rnarket for the Manchurian f^mer's prt^uct. if Japan 
today should close her railway and her ports In Manchuria and 
buy no further Manchunan products, Manchuria would face 
instant disaster. 

To the direct beneht which Japan has contributed to Manchuria 
by her railways and other entcTprises must be added the advantage 
which the Chinese have been able to gain from the Japanese 
initiative which has furnished them with a model which they have 
been able to follow and which has given them an incentive, which 
lias resulted in considcrahle constructive and useful effort on the 
part of the Chinese themselves. Thus they have, with their own 
capital ^d their own cn^eers, built hundreds of miles of rail¬ 
way which, added to the lines which have been built for them by 
Japan and which are under Chinese control, make the total 
mdeage of the Chinese considerably greater than that controlled 
by Japan, the former amounting to about 1,700 miles as against 
700 miles of the latter, in addinon to which the Chinese have a 
half interest in the 1,069 constituting the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. The Chinese have also now begun the construction of 
a modern port at Hulutao on the western side of the Gulf of 
Liaotung, and during recent years they have done much com¬ 
mendable work in modernizing their main cities by widening 
streets, improving roads and sidewalks, installing electric light 
and tramcar systems, etc., all of which, of course, contribute to 
general progress of the whole country. As a matter of fact, 
addidonal ^ansportadon fadlides will be needed constantly in 
Manchuria in order to open up new regions to accommodate the 
hordes of setders which arc constantly coming in. Manchuria 
enjoys a posidon which is unitjue in the world in tliat it possesses 
vast ar«s of unused virgin land, while in the provinces of North 
CMna it can draw on an almost unlimited supply of excellent and 
sui^blc la^ur. Transportation facilities provide the means by 
which the mciease in papulation can find places in which to dwell 
and where it can bring into productivity the now unproductive 
lands. 

It is not, of course, contended for a moment that Japan s prin- 
d^l mission in Manchum is to bring benefit to the Chinese; for 
while the Chinese arc without doubt deriving such benefit, Japan 
IS actuated by a desiic to solve certain important problems which 
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face her. However, there is no question of conquest involved, 
nor even of colonization on a targe scale, as may be shown front 
the fact that today, after more than twenty-five years in Man¬ 
churia, not more than zoo,000 Japanese residfe there, and of these 
a very great number arc railway or Government employees. You 
have aJ] heard of Japan's population problem. The population of 
Japan increases by from yoo,ooo to t,000,000 souls annually, and 
in order to provide for a livelihood for these Japan must find 
adequate m^s of employment. Emigration on a large sede to 
coiuitries suitable for Japanese residence is impossible largely on 
account of exclusion laws passed by various countries. Manchuria 
provides no such outlet, partly because the rigorous climate does 
nm appeal to the Japanese and partly because the Chinese farmer, 
with his almost incredible low standard of living, makry com¬ 
petition on a large scale by Japanese along agricdJtural lines out 
of the question as far as the principal crops of Manchuria arc con¬ 
cerned. In order to solve her population problem, Japan has 
therefore decided to bend all her cSorts toward developing as an 
industrial nation, manufacturing goods which she may sell abroad 
and thus gain money which she can cauploy in buying food for 
her people. In ord^ to do this Japan must be able to obtain 
abroad such raw materials as she docs not possess at home, and 
she must also seek abroad markets for her manufactured goods. 
It is obvious that it is to her advant^c to find her raw materials 
in regions which arc as easily accessible as possible and also that 
the Asiatic markets offer particularly promising fields for her, 
partly because of their proximity and panly because their popula¬ 
tions, consisting mainly of vast multitudes with relatively small 
individual purch^ng power, arc peculiarly suitable as customers 
for the comparatively low-priced goods which form the greater 
part of Japan’s industrial products. 

For these reasons Manchuria is of great importance to Japan. 
In the first place it produces on a large scale many of the materials 
which Japan needs, and, furthermore, its population constitutes 
a good market for Japan's war«. Therefore the development of 
hfcndiuria is an essential factor in the solution of Japan’s prin- 
dpal problem. If Japan had polidcal desires in Manchuria it 
would obviously be against her interests to see the constant inflow 
of Chinese into that region, as every additional Chinese who 
settles there makes that country so much more Chinese. Japan's 
policy being, however, economic and not political, she encour¬ 
ages this immigration, and considers that every additional Chinese 
who settles in Manchuria becomes at the same time an additional 

f jroduccr of raw material and also an additional customer 
or Japan's exported products. It may thus be easily under¬ 
stood that while Japan is serving her own interests in her 
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ambitjon to sec Manchuria develop as rapidly as possiblct she is 
at die same time pvlng great assistance and benefit to the Chinese, 
not only by participating in and srinmlating such development, 
but also through rumi^ng a ready market for the products 
raised by the Manchurian farms, mines, forests, etc. The fortunate 
condition obtains where the faponese and Chinese ambitions 
coincide in desiring exactly the same thing—namely, the de¬ 
velopment and prosperity of Manchxiria. Unfortunately, the 
Chinese do not always sec the matter in this light, and, just as in 
China Proper they often suspect the foreigner of exploiting and 
victimizing China, and look upon every pound of goods exported 
as something of which the nnformnatc Chinese have been de¬ 
prived, thus they also, in Manchuria, arc inclined to look askance 
at the presence of Japanese railways and other interests, compar¬ 
ing the prosperity and cfBciency of a port such as Ekiiren and the 
uptodatc Japanese railways with their own almost total lack of 
port fadlitics and much less cfHdcnt railways. It need not be 
pointed out, of course, that, instead of being injured, Manchuria 
owes most of her present prosperity to the fact that other nations, 
particularly Russia and Japan, nave opened the country by 
furnishing it with her great arterial railways, and that if the 
Japanese railways, ports, etc., should be eliminated from 
M^churia that country's development would be set back many 
decades. 

The foreign resident in Manchuria is, as a matter of course, 
also benefiting from the peace and order provided largely by 
J^an and by the adequate transportation facilities which she 
affords. It may be nmed that the South Manchuria Railway is 
the only principal railway in China which has functioned every 
day and every nour, year in and year our, undisturbed by war 
and other political vicissitudes. The foreign business man In Man¬ 
churia readily expresses his appreciation of the fact that be lives 
and docs business in a region where he can depend upon safe and 
constant transportation of hJs goods, especially as this is practic¬ 
ally the only region in China wdicre he may do so. Furthermore, 
he may to a great extent thank Japan for the existence of such 
necessities of modern civilization as sanitation, modem city build¬ 
ings, hospital facilities and the like, which have come into being 
largely through the initiative of Japan; and also for the adequate 
control of plague and other cpidentic diseases which formerly 
ravaged Manchiuia, and the control of which is due largely to 
Japanese and Chinese cooperation. 

it should not be forgotten that various foreign countries have 
directly or indirectly contributed considerably to the development 
of Manchuria. Thus Great Britain built the Peking-Mukden line, 
of which an important section is located in Manchuria, and 
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Brit^h wpit^ provitJed the funds for the first loan obtained bj 
the Soum Manchtuia Railway Company, by means of which the 
gycat work of the company was done. The South Man^ 
chmia Railway Company, cspcially in the early days of its 
existence, depended upon the United States for the purchase of 
of Its equipment; so much so, in fact, that the line even 
today IS r^ded p being practically a typical American railway. 
Russia built the Chinese Eastern Railway, and France contributed 
through furmshing most of the funds needed for the construction 
the world is gradually becoming aware of the progress which 
has l^cn made in Manchuria and of the tremendous possibilities 
which for further dcvclopcicntj there should be every rc3sou 
to believe that foreign capital from various countries may find its 
way into Manchuria and contribute to the progress which is 
being made. 

T^t various foreign countries have received their share of the 
profits from the opemng of Manchuria to international trade is 
best shown by trade statistics. Thus, in 1898 British shipping to 
Manchuna was represented by 166 ships, totalling i6r,ooo ions, 
while m 1928 it had reached the total of 556 ships, totalling 
^jfoOjOOO tons. American shipping to Manchuria was represented 
m 1898 by four sailing vessels with a total tonnage of 2400 tons, 
but this has increased during the past thirty years to 127 vessels 
totalling 500,000 tons. The trade of Great Britain, as carried 
mrough the three South Manchurian ports, totalled 20,000^000 
Haikwan taels in 1928, while that of the United States totalled 
26,500,000 taels during the same year. At this point it may be 
noted that the total value of the foreign trade of South Manchuria, 
where Japan has been principally active, in thirty years has risen 
from ^,000,000 taels to 566,000,000 taels, while the corresponding 
totals for North Manchuria arc only 18,000,000 and 99,000000 
taels. ' 

The demand which one hears occasionally from Chinese sources 
that Japan should give up the interests w^ch she has gained in 
Manchuna, is obviously unreasonable when one considers that 
Japan gained the infinitesimally small area which she controls 
through a war with Russia in which she staked her national 
existence and sacrificed 100,000 Jives and two billions of yen. 
Japan gamed only that which China had already given to Russia 
-^king nothing beytmd that from China—and when one con¬ 
siders the fact that China at the time of the Russo-Japanese IVar 
through her secret treaty with Russia, was, as a matter of fac/ 
an ally with Russia against Japan, it is dear that China got off 
very lightly from the consequences of her duphdty, 

Japan’s position in Manchuria may be very clearly defined. 
She has no desires of political aggression whatever, but intends 
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merely to ketp the interests which she has acquired by treaty. 
In developing these interests along purely economic lines she has 
done as much for the Chinese as she has done for her own 
nationals. When the Chinese object to the presence of Japanese 
armed guards for the protection of the railway, it may be answered 
that Japan maintains only one-half of the number of such guards 
to which she is entitled hy treaty, and that she maintains these 
only because conditions, imfortunately, are such that they arc 
absolutely necessary for the protection of the railway lines and 
life and property in the railway zone. The maintenance of these 
guards involves a great expenditure annually, which Japan will be 
extremely glad to avoid whenever conditions in Manchuria reach 
that happy ^tatc when such protection by Japanese guards shall 
be unnecessary. 

That Japan's position in Manchuria has reached the importance 
which it has now gained has been due cntu-cly to the fact that 
Japan has developed its comparatively small area in Manchuria 
by foresight, energy, and great capital investments. The Chinese, 
with their enormously greater areas and opportunities, may, of 
course, do the same, and it is gratifying to note that they have 
already shown considerable evidence of intention to do so, and 
have done much actual construction which compares well with 
the remainder of China, where similar intentions usually in the 
past have not gone bepnd the resolution stage. Far from being 
opposed to such Chinese development, Japan regards it with 
sympathy and approbation. It is true that eases have occurred 
where the Chinese, for instance, have constructed railway lines 
contrary to the provisions of the Si no-Japanese Agreement of 
1905, providing against the construction of lines parallel to and 
competing with l£c Japanese railways. It must be noted that 
while Japan has in such eases filed diplomatic protests in order to 
provide against cstablishmg a precedent which might lead the 
Chinese to believe that Such intemationaJ undertakings could be 
disre^rded at will, the lines have been built, and Japan has done 
nothing further to prevent it, although she possesses the power 
by means of which she might easily have done so. The point is 
that Japan is willing to gp more than halfway in order to estab¬ 
lish co-operation with the Chinese in the common aim to develop 
Manchuria. Japan realises that, with the constant influx of 
millions of Chinese, who are opening vast areas of virgin territory, 
the increase of produce whicti Manchuria will bring forth for 
export will be so enormous that the existing transportation 
facilities and ports will be far from adequate for the carrying of 
such. The quesdon is, therefore, not one of compctitioii, as any 
sensibly located and well-managed railway is certain to find all 
the traffic which it can handle, but one of wise co-operarion, so 
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that a ^anspojtation system may be evolved io Manchuria which 
will bring the produce to the world markets as efficiently and 
^caply as possible. In order to bring this about, all who have 
interests in Manchuria, Chinese, Japanese, and foreigners alikej 
should assist one another and bring their common energies to 
and this consdtutes the keynote of the Japanese pohey m 
Manchuna today, ^ ^ 
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A JOURNEY FROM SIAM TO ANGKOR 
By C.^thahinb, Lady Cook 

(Uluitradoiu af lado-Chliu wiJJ be found at the end of the Review) 

Eakly in 1861 n French naturalist, Henri Mouhot, who for several 
years had been exploring the wild country on the eastern border 
of Siam, found himself on the shores of the Great Lake of Cam¬ 
bodia. Eastwards there stretched a dense forest. Somewhere in 
its depths, it was rumoured, lay mighty ruins, the work of a 
vanished race, about whose power and magniBceiicc traditions 
were current among the people of Cambodia and were known to 
the Catholic missionaries of Battambong. 

Accompanied by one of these Fathers, Mouhot penetrated into 
the forest. In his journal he has recorded bis feeling of amaze¬ 
ment when, on emerging into a prtial clearing, he saw before 
him a colossal building, surrounacd by a wide moat and sur¬ 
mounted by live towers profiled against the sky. A mile or so to 
the north ca plcitie forit he came on the ruins of an entire city— 
the encircling wall and the buildings inside hardly visible in the 
thick tropic^ vegetation. All around was deep silence, broken 
occasionally by the chattering of monkeys, the roar of a tiger, or 
the trumpeting of elephants. 

The huge building in the clearing was Angkor Wat, " the 
temple of the capital,’' and the city to the north of it Angkor 
Thom, “ the great capital.” 

The curtain, of which one corner was lifted by Mouhot, has 
since been drawn further and further aside. Whatever may be 
said generally about the dealings of European nations with the 
countries of Asia, it was a fortunate chance that these monuments 
came under the care of the nation best fitted to appreciate both 
their artistic value and the great light they throw on the religious 
history of the East. 

It IS ovi'ing to the generous administrative and financial 
encouragement given by me French Governraent to archasilogical 
research that the rviincd cities and temples, which for centuries 
lay hidden in those Cambodian forests, arc now, cspcdally those 
at Angkor, reasonably accessible, and arc visited by scholars, 
archeologists, and an annually increasing number of ordinary 
tourists from all parts of the world. They have in recent times, 
through the publications of various French savants, who 
have devoted many years of labour to their study, received a 
riclame which bids bir to compare with that of the Moghul 
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buildings in Northern India^ the remains of andent Greece and 
Romc^ and the wonders of the Nile and Euphrates valleys. 

From Bangkok ^e shortest route is by train (eight or nine 
hours) to the frontier, whence it is less than two hundred Idlo- 
tnetres to Angkor by road. But that road is not yet a road, the 
metalled causeway being not yet completed, and many are the 
accounts we had had of cars stuck in the sand, of broken springs, 
of shakings terrible, and of bruisLngs innumerable. 

We decided, therefore, to take a more comfortable though 
longw route, down one and up the other arm of a capital V, 
making use of one of the coasting steamers which ply between 
Bangkok and various httle ports, Siamese and French, on the 
eastern side of the Gulf of Siam. Oiir objective was Ream, two 
days’ run from Bangkok, whence a metalled road runs all the 
way to Angkor (five hundred and twenty sk kilometres) via 
Pnorah Penn, the capital of Cambodia, now a protectorate under 
the Government of Indochine. 

Coasting down the Gulf of Siam is very pleasant and is much 
favoured by residents of Bangkok who desire a restful and 
mexpensive holiday. The steamers, which arc very comfortable, 
bdong to a company of Siamese domicile, but managed and 
officered by Danes. At the northern end of the Gulf §ve wide 
delta of the Menam Chao Phya (the river on which the capital is 
built) b as flat as the centra] rice plain, but farther south the coast 
soon becomes hilly and thickly wooded, with many inlets where 
streams run into the sea. It is sparsely populated except for small 
hshmg ports, at which we called every few hours, lying one or 
two miles out while the junks brought thrir cargoes of drit^d fish 
and Kcasjonally copra or tanning bark. Navigation is not easy 
on this shallow coast, in and out of many rocky islands and 
round coral reefs and sandbanks which sometimes run far out to 
sea. As the chief officer remarked : Taking a boat along this 
coast IS not rcaUy navigation, but pilotage.” We went aground 
once, luckily on a rising tide and on sand. 

On arrival at Ream we dbcml^ked our car and took the road. 
Our hearts sank a bit at the condition of that road, which was 
not at all the biiiard which had been promised us, and we 
fought rather gloomily that we had two hundred and fifty 
^ometres to go before reaching Pnomh Penh. This first part, 
however, was very pretty, winding through forest country at the 
twt of a long crest of hill three thousand feet high, almost flat 
along the top, and sheer dil? on our side. Thousands of years 
^o volcanic action must have cracked the earth and thrown one 
side up into the air. We were skirting the edge of a deep gulf 
and every now and then came back to the sea, dotted, as werv- 
wherc on this coast, with crowds of steep, wooded islands. When 
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wc turned inland after eighty kilometrci the road improved and 
got continually better as wc went north. Like Siam, the country 
is a vast rice plain, broken only by dumps of toddy and coconut 
palms, but without the innumerable canals which arc the 
chief feature there. There are a few villages along the route, but 
only one town between Ream and Pnomh Penh. There, at 
Kampot, we filled up with petrol at a Shell pump, exactly like 
those on the Brighton road, except that they register in units of 
five litres instead of a gallon. 

During this first day the people w'C saw were mostly Annamites, 
who many generations ago coloniicd the southern pan of Cam¬ 
bodia. Annara itself is another and larger French protectorate, 
with its capital at Hue on the eastern (/>., Pacific) C(jast of Indo- 
chinc, and possessing an Emperor who, like the King of Cam¬ 
bodia and me Sultans of British Malaya and of Java, is more or 
less a figurehead. The Annamites, who arc akin to the Tonkinese 
and the Southern Chinese, are a taller race than the Siamese and 
hold themselves bener; but arc certainly less smiling and jolly. 
A sentimentalist might say that this is the result of alien rule, 
but, if so, why do the Cambodians look so much happier ? More 
probably it is due to the Annamites’ radal afiinity with the 
Chinese. After the bright colours in Siam, their dothes seemed 
very sad and drab. (Is there some subtle effect of dothes on 
temperament? Which is cause and which effect?) The women 
wear a long black tunic<oat to the knees, with ankle-length 
trousers, also usually black, and an untidy rcd-pattemed turban on 
their heads. Black clodi is most dingy and depressing when it is 
old and none too clean. It was a pity, because some of the women 
wc saw were really beautiful, with smooth, oval faces, g^ood 
features, and pale colour. The men wear sarongs (a straight 
piece of patterned cloth worn like a long folded skirt) or Chinese 
trousers. Farther north, the Cambodians (or “ Khmers," as they 
still call thcmsdvcs) began to preponderate. They wear coloured 
panmgSy like the Siamese. The pamtngj by the way, Is a long 
piece of doth or silk, draped round the waist, the ends bcine 
brought up between the legs in front and behind—a sort of 
gloimcd Indian dhoti, though much less clumsy, difficult to 
arrange, but graceful when well done, and in Siam worn in seven 
different colours, each day of the week having its own colour. 

Forty kilometres from Pnomh Penh wc began to overtake long 
lines of bullock carts, and before wc reached the capital we had 
passed hundreds of them, either winding slowly along the road 
or encamped near by. There are no railways in Camioodia, and 
everything required for the dty has to come in by one of the 
three main roads that meet in Pnomh Penh, from Saigon, from 
R^am, and from Battambong and the Siamese frontier. The 
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bullocks, sleek, fat, and dean, and a beautiful buff or white and 
brown, were tnijch more picturesque than their owners. Traffic 
discipline has been well dnllcd into these people, or perhaps they 
have found by sad experience that French-taught drivers stop for 
no one. We had only to sound our horn for any cart on the 
crown of the road to swing hard into the side and usually stop, 
while children and dogs fled precipitately. But one great danger 
of the road which has caused many aeddents is the water 
buffaloes, which come up the embankment unseen, through the 
bushes beside the unfcnccd road, and cross it regardless of the 
danger, or, worse still, stop suddenly and block the way. 

Pnomh Penh is a spacious, clean, well-laid town on the bank 
of the Mekong, the great river of Indochinc, which, like its 
Burmese sisters, the Salween and the Irrawaddy, rises in the snow 
mountains of Thibet, flowing due south for thousands of miles 
dll it enters the sea at Saigon. The present King of Cambodia is 
a descendant of the great builder-Kings of Angkor. The Royal 
Palace is very disappointing, although in the Treas^ there is 
the ruby-oicrustcd sword given, according to the traditions of the 
dynasty, to one of the King's remote ancestors by the God Indra 
himself. Next door is the Muscc, an attraedve building in the 
Khmer style of architecture, where Is housed a representative and 
well-arranged collection of bronze and stone sculpture gathered 
from all parts of Cambodia. The French have laid out a pleasant 
public gmden round a Buddhist temple and tow'cr on a mound 
in the centre of the town. Near by is a new sports dub of a most 
attractive design, which we wish could be introduced into India 
when they are next budding a new gymkhana club-house. 
Pnomh Penh hotels have always been proverbially bad, but luckily 
a new one had just been opened, and here we had a spacious suite 
of rooms with a bathroom, and an excellent French dinner. 

We pushed off early the next rooming, as we had three hundred 
and twenty kilometres to do, and had heard that the road had 
been broken in many places by recent floods. We skirted the 
Mekong for thirty-three kilometres and then crossed it on a ferry 
in company with three elderly American women wlto were in a 
hired car and, being unable to speak French, were at the mercy 
of their Annamite driver. The latter, they told us, paid iitfle 
heed to their cries of protest and insisted on driving at eighty 
kilometres an hour, whatever the nature of the road, with the 
result that on arriving at Angkor one of them took to her bed 
for several days and the other two were obviously much the worse 
for the journey. After (n*ossing the river, they departed in a 
cloud of dust, and we drove after them in more leisurely fashion, 
thanking our lucky stars that we had our own car and chauffeur, 
and also could wind up the windows of our saloon when we 
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encountered a bus or lorry churning up the road, which was 50 
straight that we could see a car approaching from miles away. 
For the next twenty-five kilometres the road, which was raised 
on a high embankment, had been very badly broken by floods, 
and we had a switchback passage, continually in and out of the 
riccfields. Later on the road began to deserve the promises given 
to us in Bangkok, and we began to speed up. 

The counny this day was mostly dull, quite flat except for very 
distant hills on the horizon, and until we got close to Angkor 
there was no sign of the great forest of which we had heard. 
Our first thrill came forty kilometres from Angkor, when we 
crossed an old Khmer bridge. Two great Nagas reared their 
Sevenfold heads at each end of the bridge, while their bodies, 
lying along a low balustrade, formed the parapet. 

To the visitor approaching from the south there could not be 
a more fitting intrwuetjon to Angkor than this bridge with its 
Nagas, for through the Angkor buildings the Naga is the 
donunant leit-motif of the decoration. Tradition has it that the 
original Indian invaders from Northern India, who settled here 
at some remote ptcriod, conquered an indigenous race of serpent- 
worshippers. Whether they did so or not, the Khmers seized on 
the artisdc possibilities of the seven-beaded cobra. In the great 
temple of Angkor Wat itself every angle of every roof is adorned 
with the image of the seven-headed snake; every cornice is com¬ 
posed of snakes' heads; every convolution of the roofs—and there 
are thousands of them—terminates in a five- or seven-headed 
snake. Above ail, it was a Stroke of genius to use the Naga’s 
body, as they did everywhere at Angkor, as balustrades along 
their bridges, their huge stone terraces and their causeways, with 
the towering seven-headed hood at every corner and flanking the 
top of every stairway. 

By this road the Wat itself is the first of the great Angkor 
buildings that one meets. Our first glimpse was of the five 
central towers, looming high beyond a mass of trees. Then we 
came to the wide moat surrounding the temple grounds—these 
latter are cnclc^d by a wall forming a huge square, nearly a mile 
each way. Being still full of water, dotted with water-lines, and 
reflecting the outer walls and gate towers and the trees inside, this 
moat, as the road took us along two sides of it, gave a delightfully 
mft and charming first impression of the Wat and of its position 
in the great forest svhich spreads northwards. And with that first 
glimpse there came at once the feeling—which deepened so 
gt^tly during our stay at Angkor—of something most romantic 
about the fate of these Khmer monuments, which for four 
centunes were the centre of so much life and movement, of great 
and magnificence, and then for another four centuries lost 
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in the forcstt which gradually spread over and engulfed them 
until they became only a tradition, almost a myth, to the outer 
world. Many of them have become part of the forest itself; roots 
and trees are so inextricably entwined with the stones that they 
can never be separated. Most of the larger and later ruins have 
been prtly cleared, the Wat itself almost completely, but the 
work is never hnished. It is a never^nding light against a new 
burst of vegetation after the tropical rains of each yearns monsoon. 
Who were the Khmers? Angkor has revealed much more 
about them than was known a generation ago, but there is sdll a 
vast gap, some of which will no doubt be filled as the exploration 
and examination of the Cambodian ruins proceeds. According 
to one of the earliest traditions, Prea Thong, a Hindu Prince, son 
of the King of Indraprastha, emigrated from Northern India in 
443 B.C. with a large number of his followers and settled at 
Choukan, north of Angkor, This great migration, if it took 
place about the time stated, must have been very soon after the 
lifetime of Gautama Budd^ himself, and before the spread of 
Buddhism throughout Northern India. The newcomers gradually 
became masters of the country and grafted their Brahman rites on 
to the naturC'worship of the earlier inhabitants. Another record 
states that, about the fourth century a,d,, further immigrants, this 
time from Madras, founded the great state of Srivijaya, with its 
centre in Sumatra, which spread over Java and gradually estab¬ 
lished its influence over Siam and CWbodta, Indeed^, King 
Jajavarman IL (802 to 869), who was the originator of the great 
Khmer style of architecture and whose family founded the dty 
of Angkor Thom, is said to have been of the Sirivtjaya Dynasty. 
The fact that some of the sculptures of Angkor Wat very closely 
resemble those of Boro-Budur, built in Java in the seventh or 
eighth century, shows that there was at any rate close intercourse 
between all these neighbouring countries for several centuries. 
From the beginning of the ninth to the middle of the fourteenth 
century the Khmers were undoubtedly very rich, powerful, and 
fairly civilized, A Chinese traveller, Chao Ta-Kuan, has left a 
most inicresting and detailed account of the tw'o years which he 
spent in Angkor Thom in 1295-97, which it is clear that the 
Khmers were not unlike the great Moghuls in magnificence, 
although their splendour was of a more barbaric kind. 

Through all uicsc cenmries they were constantly at war with 
their neighbours. As luxury sapped their vigour, they became 
less successful in their campaigns, and were gradually over¬ 
whelmed by the vigorous, but at that time distinctly barbaric, 
race of the Thai, who came south from the borders of China and 
whose descendants arc the modern Siamese, Driven at last from 
Angkor Thom, the royal family, effete and degenerate, moved 
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from capita] to ca^ital^ fvnallj- settling^ down at Pnomh Pcn]i, 
where the dynasty is now kept alive by the pleasure of its new 
masters from the West. 

As for the visible remains of that former magniheence, one of 
the c^licst IS thereat palace at Beng Meaiea, built by Jayavar- 
IL—too far tor us to visit in the time at our dispo^. At 
Angkor itself there arc nearly fifty mins which it is now possible 
to visit, wthn a radius of ten to fifteen miles, and it is likely that 
more will be dsKovered as careful search of the forest moves 
farther afield. With very few exceptions, all these arc temples, 
built of massive blocks of grey sandstone; residences and ofees, 

deSy^ succumbed to 

Two groups are prc<n^ent. Firstly, the Royal City, Angkor 
Inom, which was begun in the ninth century and condnued with 
a few interruptions, to be die seat of Government imdl 1460 
when the Khm^ Dynasty was finally driven from it by the 
fuamese. Secondly, a mile south of the outer wall of the city 
mere arc ^c buildings which comprise Angkor Wat itself, built 
m twdfth century and the high-water mark of Khmer archi- 
prSiccd nothing of importance seems to have been 

Anything like a detailed desertpdon would be tedious and 

would be of httle use jn helping anyone lo visualize the ^^ae- 
tensucs of these wonderful monuments^ What were our Ecncra] - 
impressions? It is necessary to restrain one's exuberant, for 
converts arc nrovcrbially more fervent than those who have 
always hdd ^e faith. We went to Angkor, I confess, a litUc 
^epucaj. h^ expecting wmething reminiscent of the Hindu 
temples^ we had seen m India, although on a much more grandiose 
In thc« (with the exception of some of the earlier ones) 
tiicre is something repellent about the disorderly and never<nding 
ra^ of CTotesque figures, covering every inch of the surface and 
vitiating the eftea of the whole, the stone looking as if it had 
been tortured and twisted into those terrible shapes; there is little 
of the |oy of artistic creation, little beyond the expression of 
demon-worsmp, fear, and all the obscure horrors of the human 
mind. In spite of what we had read and of the photographs we 
had seen, we found it difficult to believe that the buildings of the 
tyimers could be on a plane so completely removed from those 
ot^c land from which their culture and religion came, 
had M8ondcTfully different from what we 

self-confidrrf^ magnificence, assurance, and 

magni^cn^'^of grandeur of conception, and 

gn ccncc of achievement, there is simplicity, restraint, and 
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a feeling for pure outline in the mass which did not prc\'cnt the 
builders from delighting in pleasing and intricate decorative 
ejects* 

The dty of Angkor Thom is a rough square with the great 
temple of the Bayon in the centre. From the Bayon four roads 
lead straight to four gateways in the centre of each outer wall. 
A fifth OTte—the “ Gate of Victory in the northern half of the 
cast wall leads to the entrance courtyard and to the main fagade- 
tcrracc of the Royal Palace, which lay to die north-west of the 
Bayon, The perimeter of the city waifs is seven and a half miles:, 
and they are surrounded by a moat three hundred feet wide. 
Each or the five bridge-causeways into the city is Banked by 
Nagas, the head facing outwards and the body held on one side 
by a row of gods and on the other by demons or giants. The 
gateway whidh they guard shows the other very striking feature 
of most Khmer architecture priOT to Angkor Wat, a tower, bear¬ 
ing on each of its four faces a great sculprured mask of Brahma 
or Shiva or, as experts now think, of Lokesvara (Avalokitcsvara), 
the Boddhisattva. These cnonnous faces, of which there must be 
many hvmdreds altogether—it U calculated that there arc about 
one hundred and sixty in the Bayon alone—arc remarkable for 
their fine modelling and variety of expression. The greatest lover 
of meiosis need not hesitate to use such words as “ grandeur ” 
and “ magnificence" about those Khmer builders, with their 
serpents three hundred feet long, stone figures ten feet high, 
stone elephants much more than life-size, and miles (quite 
literally) of intricate and vigorous carving in bas-relief.* 

We entered Angkor Thom for the first time by the south gate, 
and drove for half a mile through the forest, which in this parr 
of the city is only partly cleared, till the great pyramid of the 
Bayon rose before us. This is a series of cloistered galleries rising 
very steeply by tiers to an apex tn the centre, where a shrine of 
Lokesvara changed, before the temple was finished, to one of 
Shiva. Undi fairly recently it was covered with vegetadon, trees 
having managed to seed themselves and grow even on the topmost 
platform. It is now cleared, and as far as possible the disorder 
and ruin brought by the forest have been stemmed. It is easy to 
imagine how it must have looked before the Royal City was 
abandoned. Damaged though it is, with its outline blurred in 
places, it gives an astounding impression of life and barbaric 
vigour. Its builders stamped in stone a spirit W'bich no amount 
of ruin or decay has been able to cBace. 

The walls of the tw'o lower galleries of the Bayon arc covered 
with bas-reliefs, somedmes crude but very spirited, which give a 

* I have followed, the chroDology hitherto gcncratly accroted; quite recent 
researches point to a much Inter date for the Bayou.—C. F, C. 
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vivid rcpcscntadon of the daily life of the people, their trades 
ajid agriculture, their combats with wild animals^ armies on the 
march^ the amusements of the Court—a circus, dancing, and 
juggling; the King dispensing judgment or giving audience. The 
annuls arc rapeaally wcU drawn and true to life. From the 
detailed carving of the clothing and jewels it is dear that the 
talcs of wealth brought away from Cambodia by travellers were 
not exaggerated. 

This account of our impressions at Angkor would expand to 
^de-book dimensions if I were to attempt even the briefest 
descriptton of the remaining temples and o^cr buildings in the 

L ^ t j . ^ itj though I 

should have particularly liked to write of that fascinating lotus 
^plc m the centre of a lake and, most of all, of the temple 
la From, now irrevocably in the grip of giant trees. J must 

return to the Wat iisdf; but, lirst, there is another confession to 
DC made. 

Like H^y people whose thoughts have been coloured by 
residence m India, or whose knowledge, such as it is, of Asiatic 
tustory has l^en practically confined to India and the countries 
to the wcM of It, we now realize that hitherto we have made the 
mist^c (from which we should have been saved if our reading 
had t^n wider or deeper) of coining to think of Hinduism and 
Buddhism in entirely separate compartments and of assuming 
^t between the two there is an inherent antagonism. The faa 

!?„. arc not scholars, the word 

fMduism has wrongly become identified with modern 
Brahmanism, between which and the Buddhist Church of 
uS conflict undoubtedly grew up; while by 

Buddhism - ^ey are apt to think only of the purer form of 
Buddhism, the Hinayana, now prevalent in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 
and ^ong the nrcscntnlay Cambodians, which bases itself on the 
has little use for the Hindu pantheon, 
e buudinp at Angkor, particularly those I have mentioned, 
avc brought home to us the wrongness, or perhaps I should say 
the Jimitations, of our previous perspective. For there you have 
w^t, on that superficial view, would be termed “ Buddhist ” and 
n sculptures on the same building, the Boddhisattvas of 

Buddhism apparently members of the Happy Family of Hindu 
deities. Not far from Angkor Thom arc two large temples in 
a jacent enclosures; they arc obviously contemporary, probably 
**n ^SBucted in the same reign; yet one is predominantly 

uddhist and the other predominantly “ Hindu,” The 

u Buddhism of the Khmers was what is 

doctrines nf tk remote from the preaching and 

doctrines of the Blessed One as is the Romanisii of a native 
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Christian of Peru from those of Christ, In many of its aspects it 
could almost be regarded as a sect of Hinduism, an offspring in 
harmony with its parent, like so many other sects which have 
grown up within me Hindu fold It mcorpmated many of the 
Hindu tlcitlcs, merely transforming them into wimesscs lo and 
defenders of the Manayanist faith. In particular, it showed a 
tendency, nowhere so strong as in ancient Cambodia, to unite the 
cult of Shiva with that of the Boddhisattva Lokesvara, even some- 
dmes with the personality of the Buddha himself. The particular 
cult in favour at Court sometimes leant in one direction, some¬ 
times in the other, but the competition, if one may use that word, 
was not one of irreconcilable nvals^—it was rather a difference of 
emphasis laid on different aspects of the same fundamental 
system. The change of dedication of the Bayon during its con¬ 
struction, from Lokesvara to Shiva, irjdicated no *' conversion ” 
from one faith to the other, but merely a change of fashion. 

At the time of the building of Angkor Wat itself these Buddhist 
inffuences had disappeared, and mere we found no traces of 
anything Buddhistic, save for the statues of Buddha which had 
been placed there much later, probably during the Siamese 
occupation. 

Angkor Wat is a temple dedicated to Vishnu, whose cult 
appears to have displaced that of Shiva dominant among the 
earlier Khmers. I nave spoken of our hist glimpse of it, and 
^haps I should be welt advised not to court failure by going 
further. Like the Taj Mahal, it baffles the most expert photo¬ 
graphy, and its spirit eludes the word-painting of a Loti. No 
description can transmit its impressiveness, particularly tha t 
feding of what, at a loss for a word, I can only call “ ascension.” 
It is only when, having traversed the mighty causeway from the 
western gateway, you pass through each gallery, and are con¬ 
fronted with the lofty stone stairway leading to the next platform, 
that you get the fed^ of expectant mounting and realize that it 
was dl contrived to impress the worshipper that the ascent to the 
deity, whose image was on the top of the topmost platform, is 
difficult and steep. 

The sculptures are more within ordinary powers of description. 
There are nearly a mile of bas^cliefs in Angkor Wat, carved on 
the wails of the lowest gaHcry of the main temple, the panels 
ticing between six and seven tot in height, and it is estimated 
that the number of men and animals represented come to about 
twenty thousand. Most of them are artistic and highly finished, 
but more conventional than those of the Bayon. The subjects 
chosen are usually scenes from the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata, prominent among them being a tremendous battle scene 
of the victorious fight of Hanuman and the monkeys against the 
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giants under Havana. Perhaps the most famous panel is one 
representing that familiar itgum in Hindu mythology, the second 
avatar of Vishnu, die Tortoise, and die churning of the ocean of 
milk with the great Naga. One whole wall show's the army of 
the Khmers on the march, or hghdng their enemies. A group of 
the latter, in strange, long coats apparently covered with chain 
armour, wdtb fantastic headdresses and three^pronged spears, are 
described in a neighbouring inscription as Siamese. 

But to us the most intcr^dng of these has-relicfs W'as one, some 
two hundred feet^ long, riving a graphic picture of the Day of 
Judgment, a subject unknown to Hinduism though depicted 
(according to Monsieur Marchal, the learned Conservatcur of 
Mgkor) in some of the Buddhist temples in China. The god* 
judK, with the help of two assessors, is sorting the dead into 
good and evil. Through an opening tn the firmament the 
dainned arc bciog pitchforked into hell, where they siiffer in- 
geniously contrived tortures, portrayed in great detail and with 
much gusto. Above arc the blessed, wearing that bored expression 
always associated (except in Islatn^ with residence in Paradise. 

The last night we were in Angkor a ial(pn (dance) was given 
m the park surrounding the Wat, and all the little hoys of the 
Village came with bamboo torches to escort the visitors from the 
hotel, which faces the main gateway, Wc who have seen so 
many similar dances in Siam preferred to enjoy the moonlight 
outside and to hc^ from a^ the beating of the finger drums, the 
pipes, and the faint melodious ripple of the 

But the sight of that company of torches and their swinging 
rcflccbons in the moat, as the procession moved along the Seat 
outer causeway, suddenly took the mind back over the centuries 
to those other nights when thousands of worshippers, carrying 
b^boo tojfches, pressed forward to the temple to join in one o| 
the gTMt festiyds which played so large a part in the people’s 
lire. One could imagine the King coming down from Angfcor 
1 horn on his palanquin, carried high on the shoulders of hts men; 
tne tan bearers and the umbrella bearers; the golden vessels and 
^er^blcms of roya% all round him; and hTs Court following 
behind, their niks and jeweb gleaming in the torchlight. 

Tk ^mp of yesterday ts one with Nineveh and Tyre.” 

* k little later, some ceremony was taking place 

in Khmer village close by, and for about an hour the vdl^ 
orchesta—probably descendants of those same worshippers—was 
^l^rwilf ^ European tunc, faintly recognizable as the 


And so, at daybreak the 
Pnomh Penh and Rfom. 
the morning of the third 


next morning, back along the road to 
Wc were due to rejoin our steamer on 
day, and, in view of the very inferior 
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accommodation at Rwm, decided to spend the previous night at 
Kep, one hundred and fifteen kdometres from R£am, on the 
op^tc point of the bay. Kep is a pretw little place, i^d 
as a sanitariuin by the French popubtion of Western Indodune. 
Hills come down close to the sea, the bungabws bciiig built 
along the lowest slope; a line of palms runs along the little coves 
and jutting rocks of the shore. Westwards, a fringe of wooded 
Islands almost gives the impression of an inland sea. 

After our strenuous time climbing the ruins at Angkor, 
followed by a two<by journey by car, we found the peace of the 
return voyage very welcome, threading our way through the 
isl^ds from port to port. Especially were we gbd of the op^- 
tunity to son out and arrange our crowded impressions l^orc 
resuming at Bangkok the routine of our ordinary life. 
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THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
DUTCH EAST INDIES 

By Dr. D. J, [onceneel 

(The author rcsidcsd in the Nethcrlandj East Indio for nearlT twentr-five 
year* « a i^bcr of the Civil Service. From imj aj b^wg* 

re^auoiw coMccted thi««nth. He then left the (^verS sS 

oStenS 

F™ the development of a country lile the Dutch East Mies 
torcign capital is indispensable, not only for its wider develop¬ 
ment, but also in order to maintain the position it has aebievS 
in culoiralj, cconomici and other spheres* 

In sp^ng of “foreign capital “ the term is used in a wide 
sense. Not only do we have to consider private acrtculcurai or 
mining enterprise, trade, and industry, but also Government 

^ iw^owed 

capi^, which IS also drawn from foreign countries, 

wfvni 1 !!!! capital the Indies not only 

wo^ soon suffer from economic stagnation, but in aU othir 

^^bc“rcSw ““ 

In what way can the native population reach a higher degree 
of development as judged by Western standards? Vhat frill 
cquip^d mentally, stronger physically, and 

Sreounti^r^ 

a practical system of education 

hi« ^ ^ the pupils able to fend for ihcmsdvcs, each in 

his own particular sphere. 

For when thc^eatcr part of ex-pupils choose a career in which 

c«>«t>mim] value, this will constitute a 
Prosp^ty. In educating the masses we must 
wn7 knoudedge such as will closely bear upon future 

I school will only render the pupils unfit for 

wiU Thdr men^^dcvelopment 

many other matterr Tt^l ^ advice m agricultural and 

also apphes to political matters, for in 
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the political arrangement of the country a task has been allowed 
to the population which will prove of educational value. 

The prindplc of local government has led to a more satis¬ 
factory application of local interests In collaboration with the 
people Interested. The Govemment reorganization has given a 
wider scope to the working of this principle by creadng provinces 
and councils within these regencies where the indigenous elcmcnc 
largely predominates. 

The appointment of similar representative councils (the chief 
of all these “ People's Councils " is at Batavia^ and looks after the 
interests of the whole of the Dutch East Indies, half of the 
members being natives) certainly shows that desire for develop^ 
ment and feeling of eommunity arc considered to be sufficiently 
present in the indigenous population to allow of an appeal to 
them in the management of me country's affairs. On the other 
hand, it should be pointed out that the above-mentioned councils 
can do much towards fostering and increasing this desire for 
development and community f^ing. 

The physical development of the population is looked after by 
the medical service by means of sanitation, house-improvement, 
hospitals, va^ nations on a large scale against smallpox, cholera, 
etc., lipfotcries, control of water supply, and many more sanitary 
measures- Here, indeed, much remains to be done in the Indies, 
and it will involve millions of guilders, Still, as far as funds have 
permitted, much has already been accomplished, especially in the 
large centres of population, which claimed the first attention as 
needing most care. 

To take a few subjects from many, we turn our atteution, for 
instance, to irrigation. Here we sec whole districts made suitable 
for native agriculture; then let us take roads, bridges, and other 
works of engineering crah, assiuing a swift and undisturbed 
traffic communication; let us look at the courts of justice and the 
police force, who guarantee security of person and property; let 
us consider numberless other matters, and it will be evident that, 
for keeping up and especially for improving the standard of life 
and civilization of the population, much, very much money will 
be needed. 

The Netherlands East Indian Govemment draws its funds 
from taxadon, including import and export duties and excises, 
and from the profits of the State industries, one of the most 
important of which is the exploitation of the Banka tin mines. 
There arc many other sources of income, both large and small, 
but chief amongst them arc taxes and State industries, also pawn¬ 
shops and the opium and salt monopolies. 

But it is impossible to give proper care to the population's 
cultural and material welfare unless we strive for a flourishing 
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a^cultiuc, trade, mining, and other industries. For only then 
will the sources of the country s income be able to How generously. 
The money must 1 ^ forthcoming, and can only be obtained in 
sufficient quantity if the country flourishes economically. Only 
then will there be life and nidvcnient in which the indigenous 
p|)ulation can take an active part. And in this school of life the 
native will learn, probably sooner and better than in any other 
way, how to become economically mdependent, so that in yet 
another respect he may strive for Quality with the European, 

It is a faa not to be denied that in the Indies capital and 
enterprise arc chiefly in the hands of the European and the foreign 
Easterner. The agriculture on large estates, the mining and 
other tndustrjcs, the tonking and shipping trades—all arc at the 
present time entirely in the hands of non^iiauves. 

Whether the future will bring any change in this direction it is 
hard to prophesy. Wc may guess and speculate on the subject 
and be either optimistic or pessimistic as to results; we may count 
on the more or less favourable influence of land and dimate, 
ptfhaps as coupled to racial qualities, upon the economical chances 
of the native; it remains a fact that at present it is impossible to 
say what unforeseen factors may become powerful in the future, 
nor yet what unknown influences may come to govern the social 
community. The so-called Communist movement of some time 
ago. which had spread widely in the Indies, should urge us to be 
careful of predictions, albeit that for the present no great inner 
importance need be attached to the movement in itself. All the 
same, the fact of its existence points to an awakening, to an urec 
for change. ® ® 

Wc have said that the native population takes no leading part 
in matters of the larger agriculture, industry, shipping, banking, 
or trade, yet this may not be held as a reason for stopping or 
retarding the economical development of a whole country. For 
even among such Western nations as are furthest advanced in 
culture smd development, part of the population wiU always 
Consist of the economically weak. In Western countriB, how- 
evCT, there is no occasion for this gi ving rise to questions of racial 
difference, as it does in tropical countries, where East and West 
live and work side by side. 

l^c above should dearly prove that a thorough development 
of the country’s sources of supply will bring most benefit to the 
native population itself. 

Subjects like the participation of the Netherlands Indies in 
intcrnadonal traffic and measures connected with the increase of 
^pu ation wc riiall leave undiscussed, in spite of the further 
dt^clopm^ furnish in favour of a speedy cconocdicaJ 
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This urgency being duly recognijEed, there remains the problem 
of ways and means. 

In order to find an answer, we must first differentiate. Agri- 
evUture, mining, and other industries—all have to be considered 
in turn. 

To begin with agriculture. In the most thickly populated parts 
of the Dutch East Indies we see large Western agricultural enter¬ 
prise side by side with a considerable indigenous agriculture. 

This gives rise to the difficult problem of cstaUishing suitable 
proportions. On the one hand, the native in principle has primary 
rights to the tilling of the soil. That the Dutch authorities have 
always recognized this fact is proved by the law, dated as 
early as 1875, which declares the inalienability of land from 
natives to non-nadves. Thus have the native rice-fields in Java 
remained native ricc-fictds, and neither Western, nor Chinese, nor 
Arab enterprise has been able to lay hands on ffiem. 

If in principle tbc native has first ^ht to the filling of the soil, 
it may also be pointed out that suifiaent land remains for the 
l^gCT agricultural enterprise to dispose of; nor must we ever lose 
sight of the fact that a thorough culfivafion of the soil is always 
to be the chief object, not only in view of the threatening over¬ 
population of Java, but principally because, directly or tndneedy, 
it is indispensable to the welfare of the natives. 

Now and again it may happen that native agriculture, with its 
smaller results, will have to g^vc way before larger Western 
enterprise. That this can be proved an economical necessity will 
be dearly seen when we stop to consider the true aim of agri- 
culmre. For surely if this aim be to provide as well as po^lc 
for the needs of the agriculturist and his family, it will follow that 
an industry unable for one reason or another to fulfil its object 
will have lost its right to eifistence. Whether this be due to a 
higher standard of living or to the splitting up of the land into 
too many small lots by an ever-increasing popuiatiDQ, tbc industry 
must either be remg^ized or be replaced by another enterprise. 
Large Western concerns pay good wages, small trade flourishes 
in their vidnity. They bring benefits in the form of land rent, 
payments for goods delivered, etc. The needs of the native and 
nis family are provided for more amply and on a larger scale. 
Therefore let us forbear to ding to a fiaed idea, but, arguing from 
a t^sis of practical reality, judge in each separate instance as to 
which course will be of the greatest benefit to the natives and in 
the end most likely to advance the development of the country 
and its people. 

Sometimes it may be necessary to replace one form of native 
agriculture by the cultivation of some other native product. 

Of course, native agriculture will always be of the greatest 
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impon^ce to the NetherJands Indies, and its advancement, but 
especially its impTO-emcnt, should be aimed at. 

And well do the Javanese rcalkc this fact. 

Note the already large increase in the Importance of native 
a^culturc. Its products nowadays represent a considerable value, 
thanks to the participation of the Netherlands Indies in inter¬ 
national coramercc. Communications, published by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agricidture, Trade, and Industry, give figures represent¬ 
ing the value of exported native products over a period of several 
years, as calculated by the Statistical Office, From these it 
ap^ars that m 1894 this value amounted to roughly lyi million 
gilders, whilst in 1929 to as much as about 395 million. Of 

S^ds°* remaining 

When in addition we see that the expon of forest produce is 
* profitable, it is clear that indigenous agricultural 

and forest produce can bring enormous sums of money to the 
population, and that the indigenous population is already takine 
a large share in working for the world market. Jt is cquaHy 
evident ^at mdigenous agriculture has left the stage in which 
only M products were crown, and that cultivation on a large 
scale of commtraal and export products is no longer the 

It ts a cunous fact that the ex^t from the sparsely inhahired 

tf^from the island of Java with 
^ arge popdauon. The reason is that Java, with its enormous 
popuJahon of 41J millions, not only requires far more for its own 
consumption, but also that Java, covered as it is with large agri¬ 
cultural c^tes and also with the tradiuonal rice-fields, has little 
Space Ictt for extensive export cultivations^ 

This gives an entirely differcni aspect to the a^icultural 
problem of Java as compared to that of the several times largeH- 

ut far IcM populated Outer Provinces, whose inhabitants amount 
to millions. 

We shall not further eniarge upon this difiercncc, but now turn 
our attention to the problem of the rice supply, which is also one 
o Vital importance in connection with the growing population. 

in spite of the intensive rice culdvation in Java, a considerable 
sum has to be expended yearly on the import of this article. 

^ mcre^ of rice cultivation in Java is for several reasons 
held to be imposablc, and there is also little to be expected from 

I*** into two para: (1) the 

Pravinon,” ° Madura, (a) die remaining islands, cdled*' die Outer 

Iiv* and ®ver square kilotnetra com pared with 

iviadura 131,611 square blometna. 
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pos&iblc agncultural colonies in the Outer Provinces- To augment 
the rice supply of the Dutch East Indies the Govcrnmeiit some 
eight years ago made an attempt at mechanical rice cultivation on 
a wgc scale- 

A large mechanical rice industry was set up at Selatdjaran in 
South Sumatra, which, however, was doomed to failure. Rats 
and noxious insects did much damage to the growing crops, while 
the stalks shot up too high and then lay down, making mechanica] 
reaping impossible. 

It was then pointed out how existing conditions concealed an 
economical and political danger. Economical, because the prices 
of rice may rise bcyoitd the means of the masses; and polidcat, 
because the pcople^s subsequent discontent may be abused by 
extremist agitators. Again, the security of existence of the agn- 
cultural and mining bdustrics of the Outer Provinces depends 
upra the supply of rice for the labourers; and the price of the 
article produced is influenced by the price of rice, for rice 
consritutes part of the w^ages. At present these industries have no 
certainty of supply under all circumstances. 

Without doubt it is a matter of infinite regret that the 
mechanical rice industry did not immediately succeed, for no one 
dare deny that should such an industry become a success, it would 
be of the very highest importance to the Netherlands Indies. 

It is true that the population might for a time try to do without 
foreign rice, for the quantity of imported rice consumed per head 
is not so considerable. In the years 1919 and 1920 the Govern¬ 
ment, by buying up p^ of the Java-grown rice and by subse¬ 
quent distribution, enjoined a sparing consumption of rice, and 
it then appeared that, when the need arises, it was quite possible 
to make tigc take up a smaller place in the natives’ daily ^e. 
This may be seen ^om the following statistics of the consumption 
per head of the principal foodstuffs in Java and Madura: 




1913. 

1920, 

1934 



Picul. 

FioiL 

PietJ. 

Rice 

# ♦ ■ 

... f 6 s 

1 40 

1-56 

Cassave roots 

■ ■ -f 

... 115 



Maize 

... 

... 0'47 

071 

071 

Cacatu ... 

— 

... 0-40 

069 

052 


On the other hand, we must bear in mind the increase in 
popubtion, and more especially the possibility that the quantity 
of rice which nowadays is still produced in Java will in the course 
of dmc not remain stationary, but ml] decrease. For if the 
inclination, already to be obsen'cd in Eastern Java, to let money 
take the place of products in local economical intercourse should 
become more general, it would most likely greatly endanger the 
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nee culdvation as still practised in Java according to ancient 
ciisttOT and with mutual assistance. The indigenous acriculturist 
have to use paid labour, and the agricultural questwn in Java 
will enter u^n an entirely new phase. 

However it may be, it is ouitc certain that the problem of the 
nee supply of Netherlands Indies, of which a mechanical rice 
^ rational solution, must be acknow¬ 

ledged to be one of imminent importance, and in the not too 
distant future perhaps even one of the greatest urgency. 

{To he continued.) 
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THE ASIAN CIRCLE 

A SURVEY OF ASIATIC AFFAIRS 

The Asian Cirdc aimi at giving to the piiblk, thiough the experieocs of 
its members, who poue« hrst-hatid knowledge of various parts of Asia, an 
[nforincd, progressive, and disinterested view cuf Asian afiairs. 

It is understood that where artidcs arc signed in this section they do not 
necessarily represent the views of members of the Cirde other than the 
writer. 

The present contribution is by Mr. Bourkc-Borrowes, who^ undl recendy, 
was correspondent of The Timet in Persia. 


PERSIA AND RUSSIA: A NINE YEARS’ SURVEY OF 
THEIR TRADE RELATIONS 

Bt D. BoVKKE'BoitltOWES 

The economic struggle against Soviet Russia in which Persia has 
been engaged almost unceasingly for the last nine years appears 
now to nave reached its climax. On February 26,1931, a law was 
voted by the Persian Parliament authorizing the establishment of 
a State monopoly of all foreign trade. This monopoly is primarily 
designed to protect Persia against economic cxploitadon by Russia. 

To understand this question it is necessary to resize the 
dominating position which Russia occupies and always has 
occupied in the economic life of Northern Persia, mainly owing 
to its commanding geographical posidon, which extends right 
along the Northern Persian frontier for a total distance of somd 
1,500 miles. 

Northern Persia comprises two very disdnet regions. Firsdy, 
the northern portion of the central Persian plateau, consisting of 
a dry upland region 3,000 ft. to 5,000 ft. in elevation, where the 
rainfall only amounts to a few inches yearly, and cultivation— 
broken by extensive tracts of desert or scmi^descit lands—carried 
on by means of local irrigation. The main export products from 
this region are wool, carpets and rugs, cotton, and dried fruits. 
Secondly, the narrow coastal belt between the Elburz Mountains 
and the Caspian Sea, comprising the provinces of Mazandaran 
and Gilan, with an extension eastwards through the province of 
Astrabad to Northern Khorassan. Owing to the peculiar local 
clim atic conditions this tract is unlike any other part of Persia. 
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The annual rainfall ranges from fifty to seventy inches, and the 
climate IS ^mi^opJcal. The chid exports from this region con¬ 
sist of fish (including the yvcll-loiown caviarX rice, fresh and dried 
(rmts, toother with various less important commodities. The 
splendid timber which grows so abundantly in the Persian Caspian 
forests h;^ been litdc exploited in the past except in the cai of 
the valuable boxwood, since its importation into Russia would 
have caused competition with the timber produced in the forests 
ot the Caucasus and Southern Russia generally. 

A large proportion of Persian exports, especially thoscof a biilkv 
nature, must find a market in Russia, because, under the present 
conditions of transport, it cannot pay to transport these products 
overland by loriy or caravan to other markets. In the Persian 
year ^oy^that is, from March aa, 192S, to March 21, igao—the 
total P^sian cx^n^ excluding oil produced and exported by the 
AnglfrPersi^ Oil Company, amounted in value to /g,gQ4.87z 
out of which exports m Russia figured at £3,^62,17^, or ^6 L 
cent inmme years this proportion nscs to over 40 per cent, of Si 
total The economic position of Russia is further strengthened bv 
the fact that the Government of the U.S.S.R. owos and operate 
on the Caspian Sea. Thus it can be undcr- 
^ that questions affecting the northern export trade are of 
great importance to Persia, espedaliy at the present rime, when, 
owing to recent deprcaation of the Persian silver airrcncy. the 
^crument is engaged in introducing the gold standard into 
Peraa, and consequently is anxious to promote the increase of all 
kinds of exports as a means of supporting the exchange. 

In April 19^, the Persian Government commenced the con- 

™*^^y- 3 pproximate[y 1,000 miles 
mlength^which is destined to run from the sourfuastcm corner 

^an Gulf, ft IS to be presumed that one of the objects in 
«nstru«mg this line is to break the economic control which the 
bovict G^croroent exercises over the richest agricultural pro- 
vmc^ in Persia. Whether this can be accomplishcdor not remains 
ro oc seen, but, m any case, as the intention of the Persian 
tMjvcmmcnt apprcntly is to py for the construction of the rail- 
way out of revenue a good many years must elapse before this 
Object can be attained. 

^e chief Russian requirements from Korthem Persia are the 
products from the Caspian Sea and rivers, which are valuable 

1°^ raw wool and 

faSr* increasing demand to supply the textile 

fruit exports consist of rice and 

esc arc of less importance to the Russian market. 
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Persia entered into regular diplomatic and comrocrciai relations 
with Soviet Russia from February 26, 1921, when a Russ^Per^an 
Treaty was signed in Moscow, which, in M. Tchilchcrin^s own 
words, “ definitely liquidated ^ the traces of the former Tsarist 
policy of oppression in Persia and laid the foundation for a close 
Lratcrnal relation between the peoples of Russia and Persia,” By 
the terms of this Treaty the Soviet Government not only cancelled 
all loans advanced to Perw by the Imperial Russian Government^ 
but also presented as a free gift to the Persian pccmlc all the 
valuable Russian assets and properties in Persia except the Caspian 
fisheries. It was natural that the Persians should harbour great 
hopes of a new era of peaceful rebdons with Russia, based on a 
rommereial development mutually beneficial to both nations. Up 
to the present, however, these hopes have not been realized, and 
during the years following the ratification of this Treaty a number 
of didicultics have arisen which have seriously disturbed the 
reladons between, the two countries. 

The first disagreement occurred over the question of ^ 
Customs tariff on the northern frontiers. Pending the conclusion 
of a Tariff Convention, the Soviet Government insisted on revert¬ 
ing to the very low tariff, favourable to Russia, which^ had been 
forced on Persia by the Imperial Russian Government in i 9 ° 3 ’ 

Closely following on this, another dispute arose concerning the 
control and exploitation of the valuable Persian Caspian fisheries. 
Since 1876 these fisheries had been worked under a concession 
held by a Russian company, which had been ahrt^ted in 1918 
owing to the company defaulting in the payment or royalties. In 
[920, during the occupation of the Persian Caspian provinces fay 
Soviet military forces, the fishing stations on the North Persian 
coast were seized by the Soviet trade authorities, who proceeded 
to exploit the industry without sanction from the Persian 
Government. 

The serious shortage of grain in Persia, amounting to a partial 
famine, which occurred in 1925 only serv^ to incrosc the tension 
between the two countries. The Pertian Government found itself 
obliged to import large stocks of foreign wheat and to seize all 
available transport for its transportation. This measure reduced 
the importation of Russian goods into Northern Persia, and, as 
a retaliatory measure, the Soviet Government, which at that time 
practically monopolized the supply and distribution of oil in 
Northern Persia, proceeded to raise the price of petrol. This 
move was countered by the Persian Government indudng the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company to compete on a large scale as a dis¬ 
tributor and vendor of oil products in that region. 

By the end of 1925 the Soviet authorities estimated that Russia’s 
adverse balance of trade on her Asiatic frontiers amounted to 
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15I JniUion roubles, and early steps were, therefore, taken to 
protect the Russian currency and to ledress the trade balance. In 
i^ember,^ the Russo-Persian Rank refused to buy back the 
chc^onctsi holdings of Persian merchants, and from February i, 
1926, the Soviet Government declared an embargo on all Peraan 
exports to Russia except cotton. This embargo was maintained 
throughout most of the year, and necessarily inflicted heavy losses 
on enbre resident ptyulation of Northern Persb. 

Since the Persian nadojia! economy was seriously affected by 
mese w^ts, on Hy 27» *926, the Persian Government appointed 
the Mmistcr of Ac Court, Miraa Abdul Hussein Khan Te^our- 
tash, M Envoy Extraordinary to Ae Government of Ac U.S.S.R. 
wiA instructions to proceed to Moscow and to negotiate on all 
matters under dispute. ® 

The results of Aese negotbdons may be summarized as follows* 
A c^prormK was effected on Ae question of Ac exploitation of 
Ac <^spian fohencs. A socallcd company was formed, which 
™y be de^bed ^ a partnership between Ac two Governments. 
A b^d of control was appointed at Teheran consisting of three 
Ptr^ and tbcc Rusaan directors, but the real and complete 
control over Ac fishcncs remained m Ac hands of Ac Soviet 
On paper, Persb entered into this partnership on 

between Ae two countries were regulated 
jy^cement of two years’ duradon |SnAng 
commerce; this AgS^ent 
WM paswd by Ac Persian Parliament on October ag, imy. By 

Avided Ato 20 million roubles’ 
f<^s^s and 30 million roubles’ worA of oAcr raw 
materials. Persian merchants were allowed to export half of each 

bv Pe J? ^ sported 

Russia, Aey received 90 per cent in 

sia at rat« fixed by Ac Soviet Russo-Persian Bank. Alt 
uying and ^Img valuations were fixed by Ac Soviet trade 

^duA^ 'Rxtsshn products were 
excluded from Ac operahon of this Agreement. 

^ the rcsuJt of negotiariom carried on dyrins: 1027 in the 

rarytwi of 19,8 all na^, having iradt relations wSi Persia 

»'““Pl"' »rifl aulonom,. and 

on all frondm 2**^™“"'.“^ minimiiin tariffs wtre enforetd 
on an ironnm. Pmdmg d.c conclusion with Persia of com- 
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nterda] treaties, Russia has benefited by the application of the 
minimum taiiff. 

The working of this Provisional Trade Agreement engendered 
much discontent amongst Persian merchants and producers trad¬ 
ing with Russia. Since the establishment of State capitalism in 
Russia, the Soviet Government has organized under various names 
a number of commercial agcndcs in Persia tc^tber with a bank 
and a transport company. These agendes usumly take the form 
of companies in which certain Persian merchants arc allowed 
small minority partidpation in return for their useful local know¬ 
ledge. They import into Persia Russian-manufactured goods at 
aU lunds, the most important of which are oil, cotton doth, and 
sugar, which they sdl or sometimes dispose of by barter, and they 
export to Russia Persian raw products, mainly cotton and wool. 
Persian merchants complainecl bitterly about the constant under¬ 
valuation of goods exported by them to Russia and the correspond¬ 
ing over-valuation of the go^ received by them in exchange; 
that goods of primary importance such as cotton cloth and sugar, 
whic£ are readily ^eablc in Persia, were almost exclusively re¬ 
served for the Soviet trade organizations, while they received such 
goods of secondary importance as were handed over to them; that, 
owing to the rates of exchange fixed by the Soviet bank, a large 
proportion of the 10 per cent, received in cash was lost in transfer. 
Moreover, tbe import trade into Persia has become disorganized 
through the extensive dumping of Russian goods by the Soviet 
trade organizations, which have often been sold at prices defying 
competition. 

The main c^ject of the Am^cement of 1927 was to establish an 
equal balance of trade; but this was not achieved, and the balance 
became increasingly favourable to Russia. In the year 1307 (1928 
to 1929) Russian imports into Persia amounted to ^^059,990 in 
value, which rMresented an increase of 39*2 per cent, on the 
previous year's figure and 35 g per cent, of the total imports for 
the year in quotion, and as the Persian exports to Russia during 
this year amounted to ^£3^^62,178, there was a favourable balance 
to Russia of ^2,g97j8i2. 

With the profits derived from this trade the Soviet Government 
used to purchase every month from the Imperial Bank of Persia 
sterling for remittance to other foreign countries. Owing to the 
slump of the kran—the monetary unit of Persia—on February 25, 
1930, a Law was passed in Persia imposing Government control 
on all cxchan^ operations. This measure prevented the Soviet 
Government from transferring abroad Persian currency and also 
tended to embitter relations between the two Governments. 

All negotiations towards the conclusion of a treaty of commerce 
having proved to be fmidcss, after an extension of six months’ 
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tJuration the Provlaonal Trade Agreement ome to an end in 
AprU, 1930. Tiereupon; the Soviet Government excluded all 
Persian merchants from Russia. On June 10, 1930, a law was 
introduced and subsequently passed by the Persian Parliament 
requirmg the simultaneous conclusion of Customs conventions 
and commcrcia] treaties with all narinns, on terms of complete 
reciprocity. In accordance with the provisions of this law the 
Persian Government proposed to exclude from Persia all Soviet 
trading organizations. The Soviet Government, however, retorted 
by referring to the 1921 Treaty, under which the most-favoured- 
nation treatment was granted to Russia in all commercial matt^rSt 
Md maiut^ed that it was entided to exclude Persian merchants 
from Russia aj had been done in the case of merchants from other 
counmes, while denying the right cf Persia to exclude its trading 
from Persia. The Persian Government was unwillingly 
cmhgcd to allow tiiis claim and was unable to proceed further in 
this matter. A subsequent attempt on the part of the Persian 
Government to organize a large syndicate of Persian merchants 
which should monopolize the northem trade was frustrated by 
the refuel of the Soviet Government to agree to this proposal. 

In a final endeavour to secure fair trading conditions with 
Russia, on February 26, 1931, a law was passed, followed by 
a supplementary law on March ii, 1931, authorizing a State 
monopoly of all foreign trade. Tlte Government is given com¬ 
pete control over all exports and imports, which will be regulated 
by the issue of permits in Persia, The principle is strictly laid 
down that all imports into Persia are condidonal to the export 
of Persian raw or manufactured materials equal in value to the 
goods imported. Exports are to be carefully valued at the Persian 
Customs houses, but oil and fish exports arc excluded from the 
scope of the law. 

This measure represents an attempt on the part of the Persian 
Government to break the economic yoke under which Persia has 
laboured for the last nine years and to force the Soviet Go%^cm- 
ment to agree to a fair exchange of goods at the Persian frontiers. 
Time alone will show whether the operation of this law can 
alleviate the lib from which Persia is suffering as the result of 
the peculiar economic system forced on the country by the Govern¬ 
ment of the U.S.S.R. k seems hardly necessary to add that this 
law must infltCT great restrictions and hardships on foreign mer¬ 
chants trading with Persia, who will thus be penalized owing to 
the system of State capitalism developed by the Soviet Government. 
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THE INNER EAST 

(Conducted ^ W. E. D. Aixen, Nf.P.) 


THE COTTON POLICY OF THE SOVIETS 

[The author of thii paper, who tksim t» remain anonymous, is a retog- 
nized authority on the ecoDomics of Central Asia and the Caucasus.— 
W, E. D, A.] 

If it was oil that sustained the Soviets’ disorganijied economic 
system from I 92 a'i 93 :i onwards—that is to say, from the occupa- 
don of Azerbaijan and North Caucask, supplying them with fud 
for transport and a little later with the means of obtaining the 
foreign currencies in which they stood so much in need—it is, on 
the contrary, cotton, which they have to import, that constitutes 
a serious drain on their resources so far as liquid cash is concerned. 

The following figures give an idea of the importance of this 
question for the economic and other interests of U.S.S.R. Thai 
requirements generally in cotton during the last years may be 
estimated as follows: i927'i92f!, 359,000; i92&'i929, 397,00a; 
1929-1930, 432,000 tons. According to the Five-Year Plan, they 
will need Soo,ooo tons in 1931-1932, though it is not quite dor 
whether this quantity is necessary soldy for home consumption 
or for the purpose of dumping, in the form of goods manu¬ 
factured from cotton. 

During the same period the annual production amounted 
respectively to 216,000, 244,000, and 264,000 tons. 

It is for this reason that the Soviets, at the mcHnent when they 
have succeeded In realizing the Five-Year Plan on the “ naphtha 
front '* in 2^ years, are straining every nerve on the cotton 
front’' to avoid paying tribute to foreign countries and ind- 
dcntally to reap o^er advantages. 

***** 

When at Tashkent the Communists acclaimed the new General 
Secretary of the Party’s Central Asian Bureau—in otha worth, 
the new governor of Turktstan—^hc in reply stated that his mis¬ 
sion was ° to carry on with you the stifle on the cotton front.” 
In the course of a notable speech, which was in itself an entire 
political programme, he—and with him the l<^ as well as the 
metropolitan Press—set forth the essential points of the Soviet 
cotton pi icy- 

“ The seed-time of the second Bolshevist spring," he declared, 
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employing a euwent expression of the official Press "must 

of 

a».!L‘v ^ watchword that the competent 

viMl tK^ ^ important, the most 

the m<«t deosive,... We talk nowadays of the uucS 

simple ag^nst the Impcnalists. We can si how they arc in- 
tensifying ffieir Intelligence service withb our borders ^ They 
arc strengthening their offensive on the economic front, *hamp<21 
^ our cipom and attempting to thwart the Five-Year pfm 
m unpenaJi^ world is arming furiously prepa^tory% 
wars and attacks upon the Soviets, What « to b^nteal Asia’s 

xsi'trffirrr^T’ ofthework^ oTLifs^ 

wltehlr^ wiU consist in the realLzanon of the 

W ‘pdc^ndcncc,” so that our Union may 

u r^da Vosto^a, Tashkent, March 7, to^i). 

The Soviet Press is never tired of repeating on all possible 

*jwilfdcdde the queiSn of 
ffic Sonets cotton independence,’ ” To this end they have set 

measures suggestive, so far aTthe plans 
^^conccmcd, of t^itory operanons; one reads of a struegfe, of 
^^^g the ob)ctjjvc m fighting order, of shock brigadcs^staffs 

What, th«i, is thc ob)cctlvc that they propose to attain? Ac- 

cotton culnvation should be extended in the third year—that is 
to say this year—to an area of 2,400,000 hectares with a produc- 

U total Tmkistan 

^ expected to fumsh 1,700,000 hectares, an increase of 40 per 

^t^ee'n "“’binder is to be ffiviiS 

Azerhaiian) and the new 
i^ons (North Caucasia, Daghestan, Crimea, and even Ukraine), 

It k hectares m Turkistan arc apportioned as follows: 

J^bckistM, 1,120.000; Tajikistan, 200,000; Turkmenistan, 
160.000; Kazt^tan, 118,000; Kam-Kalpakstan, 70,000 (Kirinz- 
stan IS not mduded). > / > \ 

Transcaucasia is expected to provide 250,000 hectares in the 
following proportions: Azerbaijan, 205,000; Armenia, 25,000; 
and Georgia, 20,000. 

The new regions, 410,000 hectares. 

rnlLt? area under 

Transdiira exceed 600,000 hectares, in 

la 140,000, and that in the new regions cotton was 
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not cvca sown, the magnitude of the Soviets' task will be in¬ 
stantly apparent, cspccialfy when one takes into account the diffi¬ 
culties attendant on cotton-growing. One U tempted to ask how 
the Soviets propose to extend the area under cultivation: in a 
country like Turkistan and to a lesser extent Azerbaijan, where 
water is scarce? It is true that there are irrigation works in 
Turkistan, and their use forms part of the general scheme for 
increasing the plantations by 445,000 hectares. But so far their 
development is hardly more than a project, the realization of 
which is far from certain; in any case, the data upon which the 
initiation of these works is based do not err on the side of 
optimism. In other words, it is evident that in order to hnd the 
addidona] area suitable for cotton growing, lands which arc 
already under culdvadon for other purposes, such as corn, rice, 
and crops of primary necessity, will have to be pressed into service. 

Thus we sec the districts of Mirza-Tshol, Kouva, Ycngi-Yol, 
Shar-Khan, Tashkent, Pette-Hissar, Fergana, Yasaga, in Turki- 
stan, assigned by decree of November 30, 1930, to the exclusive 
culdvadon of cotton. In fourteen other districts—Kokand, 


Kourgan-Tapa, faial-Kodouk, Baliktshi, Narln, Piskend, Bina- 
bad, Ayim, Andijan, Marhamat, Namanghan, Koudash, You- 
kari-Tshirtshik, and Pcsti-Tshirtshik—rice only may be grown 
in pbces where " it is impossible to culdvate cotton " (Yash 
Tur^iitan^ of April, 1931). 

It is obvious that these measures are opposed to the interests of 
the local population, which even in the nest of circumstances has 
not the requisite land under irrigadon for the culdvadon of the 
crops which arc necessary for its own subsistence, and in con¬ 
sequence is dependent to a certain degree on Moscow. The 
metropolis, however, in order to assure the country’s “ cotton 
independence,” and in so doing flood capitalist lands with Soviet 
tcxdle manufactures, neglects the vital interests of the many 
millions of peasants in Turkistan. 

This quesdon has been the subject of much controversy among 
local Communists, some going so far, white remaining faithfid 
10 Leninist doctrines, as locridcizc sharply the policy of Moscow, 
which threatens the interests of a considerable portion of that 
very proletariat in whose name the Soviets govern Turkisum. It 
goes without saying that with the methods habitually employed 
by the Bolshevists mere is little diflicutty in getting the better of 
polidcal opponents. Recalcitrant C>ommuiusts arc simply ex¬ 
pelled from the Party on the charge erf ” local nadonaltsm/’ 

It was in reference to this state of mind that the Genera] 


ScCTCtary of the Communist Party's Central Asian Bureau said; 

“The realization of the cotton independence of U.S.S.R, will 
be a blow struck at the imperialist system. At the same time, 
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the development of cotton cultivation in Central Asia is a blow 
struck at local nadonatism; for this development means the 
s&cnglhcjiing of the economic union of the peoples composing 
the U.S.S.R. and the forging of a close link between the rural 
economy of Central Asia and the industrial system of the entire 
country ” (Prapda VosioJ(a, No. idem). 

Further on the speaker exposes the grievances of tliose whom 
he describes as local beys (nobiliw) and kulaks (wcD-to-do 
peasants^ but takes care to hide the tact that it is not they alone 
who voice these complaints, but all elements in Turkistan, in- 
eluding Communists. “ What/' he exclaims, " is the burden of 
the kulak programme of local nationalism? The kulak declares 
that the cultivation of cotton is disadvantageous for the country; 
^at it is a measure ^imposed by the will of a foreign nation 
(Russia); that the cultivation of other crops such as rice, corn, or 
vegetables and fruit is more to the interest of the local rural 
population than that of cotton. The kulak is all for the In¬ 
dividualization of a bourgeois Uzbekistan and is opposed to 
collectivization ” {idem). ^ 

* * * » * 

This opposition on the part of the people concerned is observed, 
together with ^et reprisals, in A^rbatjan. At the last Trans¬ 
caucasian Soviet Congress, M. Pirumof (I^nimian), formerly 
First Secretary of the Soviet Embassy in Paris and at present 
President of the Gosplan (State Plans) of the Federate Republic 
Transcaucasia, exposed frankly the state of mind among 
" learned Azeri economists,*’ 

“ We Traaseaucasian Comrnmim" he saidt spea\ing of the 
tahotage of the country*t reconstruction, '* we must be on our 
guard against the specific forms which sabotage may assume in a 
republic li\e ours as in other national republics. By specific 
forms we mean, firstly, the e§ort to accumulate wetdth in one 
republic to the detriment of the economic depclopment of the 
whole Federation; secondly, the dissimulation of the wealth of 
one republic with the object of depriping the Sopiet Union of the 
means of dcpeloping, thanks to this wealth, the national produC'^ 
tion; and, lastly, all attempts to brtng our economic system to a 
**'^*^^ ejfpore it to nationalist designs of sa^tage, 

"R^™p™ber the struggle for cotton. The watchword of 
carious imani and other chiefs, whether saints or ordinary 
mortals. No cotton cultivation,* is not an occasional incident. 
The very saintly* descendants of the Prophet ha pc neper in- 
pcntea a hss prosaie motto than that. It is no occasional incident 
learned* economists of the Azerbaijan Gosplan, 
w o are now in prison, declare that: ‘ We hope no wish to 
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(ulUvate more cotton than i£ necessary, for toe hatfe ail that h 
required for the needs of our textile industries at and 

Ganfa, and toe have no intenUoa of providing cotton for the 
Union.' Here tee see the HnJ( that eonnecis these '‘learned' 
economists u/ith the Sham\hor bandits (an allusion to the raids 
of peasant bands against Soviet establishments at the lime of the 
forced coilectivization). Here b that form of sabotage permeated 
with Chauvinum of which / desire to spealf^, and one to which 
you should direct the most vigilant attention in order that we 
may crush it as we crush all other forms." (Zaria Vosto\a 
of TifUs, February 27, 1931O 

At this, Buniad zadc, formerly Commissar for Agriculture, 
now President of the Commissars' Council to the Republic con- 
cerned, who was on the point of referring to the Transcaucasian 
Confederation's own needs in the matter of cotton—needs which, 
according to him, had increased sixfold in hve years—hastened 
to introduce the following proviso: " But that does not by any 
means imply that we should not furnish cotton for the Union's 
needs; on the contrary, wc ought to provide the textile industry 
with raw material and thus render it independent of foreign 
cotton " (idem, February aS, 1931)* 

And then, by way of laying stress on his good-will towards the 
Soviets, he bunched the following dbtribe against all who were 
opposed to an exaggerated development in cotton cultivation; 

"The olan for laying up a stoc\ of cotton has only been 
realized during the past year in a proportion not exceeding q 6 to 
^7 per cent, of the estimated results. What is the cause? The 
reason is that the kulaks are opposed to cotton cultivation because 
they and the rural countcr-rcvoludonary elements foresee their 
end, as a class, in the development of this industry. The spread 
of technical methods and improvements in cotton growing b 
their funeral ifneU; for progress b only possible on the bases of 
collectivization, the rallying of rural wording masses, and the 
class struggle. The last years have witnessed a whole series 
of gaps in the domain of cotton cultivation. In spite of injunc¬ 
tions recommending the elimination of other crops, the \ula^s 
insist on raising these in preference to cotton in dulriets saitable 
for the latter. Thus the best lands where water abounds are used 
not for cotton but for com." 

One can judge from the foregoing passages the extent to 
which, in the matter of cotton cultivation, opinion in the out¬ 
lying districts—if wc may not call them colonicsi—are in con¬ 
tradiction with the objects which the metropolis has in view. 
Hence Moscow has deemed it necessary to iniciisify cotton grow¬ 
ing and at the same time speed up the process of rural collec¬ 
tivization in the cotton regions. 
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In order to accelerate the march of this important branch of 
owe* tn ustnai^ system, the simultaneous realizatiori of three con-- 
attions ts tTtdtsfCTisable;' writes a Souiet economist in “ IzvesHa ” 
{April s^^i), and he enumerates them as follows: (a) A 

cultivation on the “ soei(hoz and 
/u\ ■ (exploitation in common and on collective Hnesyt 

(bj tntroduetton of modern technical methods; (c) " national 
mobtltzaUon of alljhe forces and organisms of the Communist 
yarty in the cotton regions with a view to carrying on a relentless 
struggle against the bey and k»hk. elements, which arc openly 

service within the Party 

“ Thus by the elimination of the beys and {ulai^s it is hoped 
to transform cotton cultivalion Into a ^socialised sector.* But 
to /fcwrtf this object it is necessary to attache local nationalism. 
Now local nationalism is indissolubly bound up with these two 
elements. It is impossible to attac^ the one without the other; 
success on the cotton front can only be obtained by overcoming 
local nationalism just as until this is dealt a mortal blow them 
can be no fftesHon of strengthening the fraternal union of the 
of U.S.S.R. in their fight a^nst imperialism** ('* The 
Tasks of Bol^cvist Spring Sowing^’; Comrade Baumaim’s re- 
^rr to the T^ashkent Conununist Party’s Conference, Pravda 
Vosto\a, March 7, 1931,) 

At a Pic™ Meeting in December, 1930, of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party it was decided that the 
cotton rtgions should be colicctiviacd during 1031 in the pro- 
poruon of not Jess than 50 per cent. This dedsion, according 
to (he Soviet Pr^ has already been made elective in certain 
rtgion^as, for instance, in Uzbekistan, which is expected to 
^msh 70 per cwc. of the toed production; Azerbaijan, on the 
other hand, whn^ is the principal cotton region in Transcaucasia, 
hastily been coUecLvized to the extent of 30 per cent 
The toi^ area under "kolkhoz” cultivation is to attain 
1,5^000 hectares. The success of the campaign, therefore, is 
mdc to depend upon the “ socialized sector.” But Bolshevist 
efforts do not stop there. We have already mentioned the poliev 
which IS being applied in Turkistan of utilizing every kind of 
Jand for cotton growing. In the case of Transcaucasia, Buniad- 
s^de, at the Soviet Qinms^ made the following statement' 
Wc niu« org^ize under the «eis of the Bolshevist Party a 
lystcin Vifhjch will assure not only tnc realkadon of the proco^ 
p an for 1931, so far as lands and production are conccmcd, but 
the transformauon as well of all level tracts of country in 
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Moscow s cotton ^licy, like that of oil, is not o^nly of economic 
but also of political importance. 

“ The application of the* \ol\hoi ' system to the tas\ of cotton 
growing in the Eastern republics of the Soviet Union” writes 
hvestia (April 4, 1951), “// of historic and world-wide import¬ 
ance. Thanks to this experfmentf which is being carried out with 
the many million little economie systems once forming part of 
^he Tsar s colonial empire, it will be possible to verify and prove 
Lenin's thesis at the second Congress of the Communist Inter¬ 
national, that Oriental countries can be developed without 
capitalist aid by the sole e§orts of the victorious proletariat. 
The Eastern repubties of the Soviet Union, having embari^ed on 
the path of collectivization, are now passing through the pre¬ 
liminary stage of Socialism. The suecess of this undertaking will 
not fail to arouse a feeling of sympathy among the masses m 
Eastern lands for the constructive wor\ of Socialism'' 

Thus in order to awaken the more or less doubtful “sym¬ 
pathies of millions of Asiatics," the people of Turkistan and of 
Caucasia are to deprive themselves of their daily bread, seeking 
what consolation they can in the reflection that they provide the 
great motherland of all proletariats '* with raw materiats for 
the manufacture of goods destined not solely for home consump¬ 
tion but for dumping abroad. 

Caucasian oil, Turkistan cotton—these are the two great axes 
around which the economic and industrial life of the Soviets 
rotates. Thus the counties, " benevolent allies" of Bolshevist 
Russia, arc transformed into colonies and exploited in a manner 
unknown to the Tsarist regime. 

Behind a screen of bombastic watchwords, imposing placards, 
and plausible designs, the Bolshevist policy of developing the 
conon industry by arbitrarily insisting that lands otherwise em¬ 
ployed shall be devoted to that purpose is an attempt to kill 
two birds with one stone: the liberation of Russia from depend¬ 
ence on capitalist countries such as America and Egypt, and the 
tightening of the economic bonds uniting the peoples of U.S.S.R., 
or, in other words, the subjection of millions of people in Aacr- 
baijan, Uzbckisiani Turkmenistan, etc., so far as their daily bread 
is concerned, to the will of Moscow. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE NATIONAL PRESS IN 

AZERBAIJAN 

HI 

PERIOD OF STABILIZATION, 1910-1920 
By Jeyhoun Bey Hajikeyli 

[The writer of this ardetc, 3 wdJ-ktMSW'n authority on Tiifkiih history and 
law, wjLj a member of the National Delegation of the RepubJic^of Azerbaijan 
at Ae Parti Conference; he is a incmKr of the Soacti A«atiaue and a 
frequent contributor to the Rfvuf du Monde AfKMHfmon, the Revue def 
hudet lihmiifutf, the Rfi'itf <f« Oeax Mondcf, and other puhlicadoiu.] 

Annoying though this incident was,* it could not arrest the 
normal development of the country’s national Press. In fact, a 
few months later an Azeri ioiirnal with the name of Hapgat 
appeared at Baku under the direction of llzeir bey Hajibeyli and 
published by Orouj zade brothers, a publishing, printing, and 
^ksclling firm of some importance. 

Although during this period the libci^ of the Press nominally 
odsted, the hand of tne administration weighed heavily on 
pidilishcrs, as we have already had Mcasion to show. The per¬ 
mission of the police being in all eases indispensable, intending 
publishers, in view of the vexations and capricious methods of 
the Russian bureaucracy, took the precautions of keeping in hand 
a few spare permits. They obtained under different names and 
titles the right of issuing periodicals so as to be able to publish 
the same paper under another designation in the ease of suspen¬ 
sion. Thus Hdgigat frequently underwent a change of namej 
up to 1917, the year of the Russian revolution, the Orouj zade 
brothers’ publication was called successively Hagigat (“Truth”), 
Gunash (^‘Sun”), Yfai-HSgigdt (“New Truth”), Ighdl (“The 
Future ”), Yrwi Ig&al (“ New Future Ha^gati Eff(ar (“ Truth 
of Opinions ”), Maloumat {'* Informations Ycni-lrshad (“ The 
New Guide towards the Right Way ”), TazS KJtiibar (” New 
News"), Son KhUbar (“Latest News”). The edttori^ staff 
changed equally; the only journalists of note, however, were the 
above-named I^jibcyli and Rasoul zade, and they only for a 
short period. The publishers, not being pure intellectuals, had 
an eye mainly on their proEts. The periodicals in question 

■ See TAc Atiatie Review, Vol. XXVlL, April, 1931. 
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appeared first three times a week and then daily. Their drcuh- 
Don did not exceed 3,000. 

The Hdgigat was soon followed by a new journal— Sada 
( Vince edited and published at Baku by Hashim bey Vezirof, 
lately returned from a short exile. This paper (thrice weekly 
at fij^t and then daily) in turn was obliged to change its name 
twee, adding first Viiian (“Fatherland”), and secondly 
('* fustjce ”) to its original title. It survived until the end of 
1915, when Hashim died. 

"f'hcse organs, of modest enough format, were distinguished by 
thdr caustic wit, thanks to the editors’ verve. They were 
especially appreciated in some circles of the Azeri public during 
the war, as by means of equivocal phrases they conveyed to their 
readers the reverse of the official bulletins, according to which 
the Russian armies were always victorious. When the frontier 
town of Sari'Kamish, close to the fortress of Kars, was cap 
tured suddenly by the Turks, thanks to a diversion by Enver 
Pasha, Hashim bev had recourse to a stratagem in order to inform 
his readers of die fact which was dis^mblcd by Russian 
authorities. He related in one of his habitually humorou** 
satirical chronicles the case of a schoolmaster who had lost his 
“ yellow reed pen." His ingenuity will be appreciated when it 
is remembered that sari-h_amiih means “yellow reed,” 

In addition to these papers M. Vezirot published during this 
period two satirical and humorous pampnlcts, Mazelt (“Odd 
fellow”) and M^h (“Comic anecdotc’> 

* ♦ • « • 

Another cycle of periodical organs of a literary and satirical 
character was published also at Baku during 1910-191^ under 
the direction of the popular poet All Abas Muznib. The follow¬ 
ing were their titles: Hilai (“ Crescent ”), SAihsb Sagib (“ Light¬ 
ning”), Dirili^ (“Existence”), Zoati ("Parrot”), Babat Emir 
(an oriental comic personage). Each had a short existence and 
was weekly or hi-wceldy. It is curious to note that the founder, 
publisher, and director of these organs often added a further r 61 e 
to his activities, in delivering the copies himself to the sub¬ 
scribers for reasons of economy. 

Generally speaking, the period under review is marked by an 
absence of weighty organs from a moral and material point of 
view. It is rather a period of imitation, in which people from 
various environments in search of glory seek to play some part 
in the social and political arena, or merely to give vent to 
personal spite. From the material point of view there were very 
few who were in a position to defray the expenses connected 
with keeping up an organ, more or less weighty, possessing an 
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adequate equipment, and capable of rallying to it Intellectual 
forces of a more or less solid nanirc. 

* • • * • 

The intellectual society Nijat (“ Safety published its bull con 
in the form of a joum^ under the same name in Turko-Azeri 
and Russian, It only lasted from 1910-1912. 

About the same period there was an attempt to rewvc, if not 
Fetezat itself, at least a literary organ of a similar kind. In fact, 
an illustrated literary review bearing the name of Yeat-Feu/zat 
( Nw Charms appeared in 1910 under the direction of a 
certain Ah Pasha Hussdn zadc, who must not be confused with 
his illustrious namesake. It ceased publication at the end of a 
year. 

A weekly review called Hal(\ Yotou (" Path of Justice") was 
published at Baku under the direction of Dr, Kara bey Karabekof 
(1911-1912). 

• * * # • 

The wornen of Azerbaijan had, too, their weekly review, 
though its life was short owing to lack of funds. This was called 
hhig (“ The Light”), and was edited and published at Baku in 
1912 by Mrs. Khadijii Khanoum Alibekova; It was the first 
venture of its kind. 

Among the longer-lived periodicals must be noted the scholastic 
review ('* School "h which appeared at Baku from 1911 

to 1920, with the exception of a break during the period of dis¬ 
orders. The publishers were two schoolmasters—Gafour Rcsbad 
and Abdur^man bey. 

The paper that held the record for brief existence was Mtrit 
(" The Mirror ”), only one number of which was published. 

During 1912-1913 a satirical journal, Kai Niyat (another comic 
personage in the East), was brought out at Baku by a journalist 
—Haji Ibrahim Kasim zade, who subsea uently published a 
politico-social weekly under the name of Basirdt (" EJTort), 
which ran from 1913-1920 with the exception of certain mter- 
ruptions. 

The former publisher of Irshad, Issa bey Ashourbcyli, brought 
out at Baku (1913-1914) an illustrated humorous journal cafled 
SkdiSld. It was, however, far from equalling the famous MoUa 
Nasreddin, 

A political newspaper, Kourtoulousk (“ Liberation "), was also 
published at Baku under the auspices of Hussein Sadik, but 
speedily came 10 an end. 

* * * • • 

Among Azeri organs of more or less importance must be noted 
Atshii^ Sdz ( Frank Word”)* which began to appear at Baku 
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in 1915 under the direction of M, Rasoul zadc, who had re- 
turned from exile. It was a daily and lasted until March^ 1918, 
when its offices, Like those of Kaspicj were burnt during the 
massacres of the Muslim population of the town. 

Atsbi{ 5 oaV motto was “Turkiiy, Islamizc, Modernize/' and 
these three watchwords give a good idea of its polkicat pro¬ 
gramme. ^ 

The same direction had been responsible for its predecessor, 
the weekly Dogtou S 6 z, (“ Just Word of which only a few 
numbers appeared. 

As has been noticed, aljMiCse or^s were published at Baku, 
the other towns of Azerbaijan not being represented by any organ. 


During the period of the Russian revolution (February), the 
Azeri periodical press was Increased by several new or gans , which 
appeared and disappeared with recurrent spontaneity, such as 
Muta’aUimin (“ Students Union ”), Gaoflar SadosiC Voice 
of Youth '), ephemeral eHorts inspired by young Azeri students. 

On the other hand, the various political parties as they again 
made their appearance m the arena hastened to provide them¬ 
selves with organs for the dissemination of their opinions. Thus 
the Azeri Socialist parties, grouped under the name of HufttmSt, 
published (1917-1918) Hummat (“Help, Effort’^ and Ziikmat 
Sddasi C Labour’s Voice ”). The revolutionary Socialist group 
was represented by Fa"ld ed (** Worker and Peasant ”). 

The Conservative-traditionalists founded a daily paper with 
the name of Ittihad (" Union ”), which was edited by the present 
writer (1917-191S). 


When the National Government of Azerbaijan came into 
existence, organs of difierent shades of political and social pro¬ 
grammes saw the light of day. 

The first number of the new Govenunent’s semi-official 
journal, Azerbaijan, appeared at Ganja, as Baku, the capital of 
the new Republic, was still in the hands of Russo-Armenian 
dements, who shortly before had thrown in ihdr lot with the 
Bolshevists. The publication of the first number coincided with 
the capture of Baku (September 15, 1918). Azerbaijan was first 
produced in two languages, Turko-Azeri and Russian, under the 
direction of the present writer and Shaft bey RustcmbcylL With 
iu traiufcrencc to Baku, it was publishol in two editions, Jeyhoun 
bey Hadjibeyli being responsible for the Turko-Azeri and Shaft 
bey Rustcmbeyli for the Russian. Both were important from 
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the point of view of format and contents, having grouped round 
them all the intellectual forces in the country that were devoted 
to iournalism; the appearance, too, was good and cocnparahle 
with European newspapers. The circulation of the Turko-Azeri 
edition exceeded 4,000 and the Russian 7,000. The two editions 
continued down to the arrival of the Bolshevists in April, 1920; 
when the resent writer left Baku for the Peace Gjnfcrcnce early 
in 1919, the Turkish edition was carried on by Uzeif bey Haji- 
bcyli. 

In addition to the Azerbaijan, there was an officia! journal 
known as the Azerbaijan Got^emment's Bulletin. 

a journal supporting the Government, Husapat, afterwards 
htigld {'* Independcoce), must be mentioned; it was the organ 
of the Turkish Federalist party, Muiavatf under the direction of 
M. Rasoul zade. 

At the same time there were various literary and economic 
journals such as the satirical SAeJpour (“Horn”), directed by 
M. E. Sidgi (1918-1919); the literary Madaniy'St (“ Civilization ”), 
published by a group of young intellectuals; ZahmSt Hayati 
(“ Lalxirious Life ”) and Kourtotilousk Yoiou (“ Way of Libera' 
tion”), both devoted to economics; Eoragi Nafisd (“Artistic 
Leaves'^, directed by Zulfugar bey Hajibcyli. 

The Opposition organs, though less important, were more 
numerous. Ittihad, revived once more by Conservatives and 
Clericals, was under the direction of Dr, Karabekof, 

Another parliamentary group—yiAwr—was represented by an 
organ named H ('* People and the Socialists by Al-Bairak 
(“ Red Flag '*) and Dogrou Yol (” Right Way ’’); the revolu¬ 
tion^ Socialists by Khall{Uhi ("Friend of the People'’), 

Finally, the young Azeri Communists, whose spokesman in 
Parliament was Ah Haidar Karaef, had their own organ, w^hich 
changed its name on various occasions—FH^arn S'ddasi (" Voice 
of the Proletariat”), H'd\ki Sddasi (“Voice of Justice”), Azer¬ 
baijan Fu^drasi (“The Proletariat of Azerbaijan Yoldash 
("Comrade”), Udik‘al (“Torch”), with the said Karaef as 
editor throughout. 

• • ■ • • 

The existence of the Azeri National Press was subjected, as 
we have seen, from its inception to many difficulties of various 
kinds, and came to an end with the Bolshevist invasion. 

The period was not long enough for the Press to be stabilized 
in any ordinary conoeptioa of the word. On the whole the 
most favourable period for its growth only extended for fifteen 
yc^s^ if tlij fijjj Azeri jounral, Hasan bey Melik 

zaoc 1 Ak}atshi, is left out of the reckoning. 
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The real stabilization sdll awaits its hour, and only the future 
can tdl whether this hour will ever strike. 

At the present moment in Azerbaijan a few journals arc 
published in Azeri, the most important of which is the ofHda! 
organ of the Communist party with Baku as its home —The 
Communist. 

This brings to an appropriate dose our study, which was solely 
concerned with the subject of the national Press. 

There arc four periods in the history of the des'clopmcnt of 
the national Press of Azerbaijan: 

I. Trial period (i875“r9Q5), during which genuinely politicat 
ideas were wanting; the Press con£icd its activities to special 
domains and to certain aspects of social life. The public looked 
on with curiosity. 

J2. Beginning of a real journalistic spirit, but closely connected 
with certain personalities-—n period of enthusiasm on the part of 
Azeri society, which saw a chance of giving free vent to its 
national consciousness. Idcalogical period (1905-1909). 

3, Period during which the Press was indusuializca, res ulting 
in a reaction on me part of Azeri society, which no longer con¬ 
sidered the national Press as an idcalogical venture. Hence a 
certain diminution of interest or a cool, unenthusiastic attitude 
(1910-1917). 

4. Period of regularization (1913-1920), during which the Press 
came into line with that of advanced countries in the matter of 
classificadon of ideas and political programmes. This period 
was of short duration and was interrupted at a moment of full 
expansion. 
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THE SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL COLONI^AL 

INSTITUTE 

By Professor J, Co atm an, c.i.e. 

(One of tbe Brickh Delegates) 

The 21 St Session of the International Colonial Instinite 
held in Paris from the 5th to the 8th of this month. Its pro- 
^din^ appear to have escaped completely the rietlcc of the 
Press of this country. The Institute was founded in 1S93 with 
object of bringing into touch with each other men from 
different coiintiics, whether politicians, administrators, or 
savants, qualihed m discuss the various classes of problems arising 
out of the possession of colonics by the great colonizing nations, 
and of org^zmg an international clearing-house of knowledge 
and informadon relating to such problems. 

^ the Paris Session this year there were present representatives 
of Great Britab, France, Belgium, Italy, Holland, Portugal, and 
Spain. Any international gatherbg for the purpose of exchange 
mg ideas and information between representatives of the different 
coloi^ng nations on the present and, still more, the future 
development of colonics and their relations with their metro¬ 
politan countries and the rest of the world is inherently a matter 
^ vital importance. But the recent Session in Paris has a signi- 
itself in the series of Sessions which have been 
held since the foundation of the International Colonial Institute 
in 1893. A glance through the records of the precedbg Sessions 
will reveal them as having been largely occupied with the tech¬ 
nical problems of administration, hygiene, finance, irrigation, law, 
etc. But the Session this year devoted itself to certain broad yet 
deep problems of economics and education, the bner comprising 
also an demcot of anthropology—the importaacc of which is be- 
coming daily more apprent in matters of colonial policy and 
OCTclopment-^b the consideration devoted to the importance of 
the protection of Indigtncms aistoms^ 

On the economic side the Session devoted itself to a considcra- 
Don of the division of economic activities between the various 
metropolitan countries and their colonies. 

The Msition with regard to the French Colonial Empire was 
By M Nweu. Professor G. Gonggrijp, of Amsterdam 
U^aiVCTsity id the same for Holland; M. lishoa de Lima, ea- 
^nister of Colonics for Portugal, read a paper on the Portuvucse 
Ionics; whilst the British side was given by the present wrffcr. 
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One sitting was devoted to a discussion of the problems and 
points of view raised by the papers mentioned above, members 
fadonging to all the countries represented taking part in the 
discussion. The idea that the mother country shotJd impose her 
will on her oolonics or other possessions in economic and fiscal 
matters found no support, and, on the whole, opinion favoured 
the granting of a wide measure of autonomy to the colonics in 
thdr economic devedopment. This, of course, does not mean 
that there can be anyming like complete autonomy in adminis- 
tradve or political affairs—at any rate, until important changes 
have taken place in the whole circumstances and condidons of 
the dependent colonics and other possessions. But the bulk of 
the Sc^ion was devoted to discussing educadon and the proper 
protecdon of native customs among the indigenous peoples of the 
colonial countries. This part of the Session’s activities evoked a 
number of extremely vduable papers. M. Georges Hardy, 
director of die Ecolc Coloniaie Franjaise, and M. Hemi 
Gourdon, Professor at the ficolc Coloniaie and also at the 
ficole dc Sciences Politiques de Paris, read papers upon education 
in the French possessions in Africa and IndoChina respectively. 
M. J. Hardman, formerly the Director of the Department of 
Education in Batavia, and M. W. F. Winkler discussed the pro- 
bl^s of education in the Dutch East Indies. M. Ic Dr. R. 
^cacchi, head of the Department of Education and Archzology 
in the Colonial Office at Rome, explained what was happening 
in this matter in the Italian colonies. Education in the Portu¬ 
guese colonies was dealt with by Count Penh a Garda. Lastly, 
a valuable but unsigned monograph on education in the Belgian 
Congo was submitted on behalf of the Belgian Delegation to the 
Session. Mr. Vischer, Secretary of the Permanent Committee 
on ^ican Education at the Colonial Office, had intended to 
furnish the delegates to the Session with a written report on 
education in the British Crown Colonies, but unfortunately he 
had to abandon this intention on medical advice. Instead, how¬ 
ever, he ^ve a full and very vivid account in person of the 
matters which would have occupied his written report. Although 
this side of the work of the Session dealt so largely with the im- 
»ndcrablcs of colonial activity, it was quite impossible for any¬ 
body present to avoid being profoundly impressed by the vigour, 
scope, and imagination with which the work of education is being 
pressed forward by all the colonizing nations. 

Naturally, the papers read and the speeches made at the Ses¬ 
sion revealed certain differences in practice between the educa¬ 
tional work of the various countries, bur, nevertheless, it was 
clear that certain broad aims were held in common, and nothing 
but good can come from such full and open discussion of thu 
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vitally impomjiE and truly creative subject of the cducadon of 
the indigenous peoples in the different colonial possessions* 

The last item of the Session*s work which need be noticed 
here is the attention devoted to the question of what ought to be 
preserved and fostered in native customs* A very interesting 
pap« was read in connection with the French possessions in 
Amca by M. Labourctj Director of the Insdtut [nternadonal dcs 
Lances et dcs Civilizations Africaines. The discussion on this 
particular subject, to which notable contrihudons were made 
&om the British side by Sir Herbert Taylor and Major Button, 
gave striking tesdmony to the attention which is being devoted to 
the anthropolo^cal side of the colonial administradoni and it is 
not rash to ha^^rd the belief that at future Sessions of the Inter¬ 
nationa] Colonial Institute anthropology will be Increasingly in 
evidence. 

It is to be hoped that this accounti brief and inadequate as it is, 
of the 2rst Session of the Internadonal Colonial Insdtute will give 
some idea of the interest and importance of the work which it is 
carrying on* The Institute has for years published a series of 
Very valuable books and other documents rcladng to various 
sides of colonial admlnistradon all over the world, and, in par-*- 
dcular, mention should be made of its annual publicadon entitled 
UAnnttairc dc DQa4mentaihn Cohnkh Camparic^ which is a 
bibliography of firstK:la5S imprtance to all who are interested 
in colonial matters. 

It goes without saying that the social side of the Session, held 
as it was in Paris, was thoroughly successful- The French mem- 
ben of the Institute not only gave their foreign colleagues a 
banquet but cjctcnded private invitations to them, and in this way 
a number of delightful acquaintances were formed p Other social 
activities included a most delightful and instructive visit to 
Chantilly* In addition to the names already mentioned, the 
British Delegation included Professor A. P. Newton of London 
University and Professor Basil Williams of Edinburgh. No ac¬ 
count of the Session, however inadequate, can omit mention of 
the excellent work accomplished by its General Secretary, M. O* 
Louwers, of Brussels, Tnc ne^t ^1 be held at Lisbon In two 
years time, after which it is hoped to arrange a mcetins; in 
London* ® 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

Foundation op a PaovisioNAL Buheau for. the Studt 
OF Exotic CusxowAaT Law 

I. Half the globe is still aadcr the sway of non<odiEcd Oriental 
and Tropical law. The anticipation of the nineteenth century 
that these law systems were destined to disappear shortly has not 
been fulfilled^ and juridical science acknowledges their import¬ 
ance more and more. MorcovcTj Article ^ of the statute of the 
Permanent Court of Internationa Justice at The Hague (1920), 
while it guarantees equal respect to the various juridical systems 
of the world, seems to take this exotic law under its protection as 
well as European law. 

II. The difficulty is to know its tenor, to study its contents 
without prejudice, and to know who are the persons occupying 
themselves with tt. 

IIL By way of a provisional sketch and for practical use, we 
may distiuguish eight systems of exotic law—namely: 

(u) Oceanic law. 

(6) Japanese, Chinese, Aunamitc, and Siamese law. Even in 
ease these systems of law should be codiRcd in the modem 
manner, traditional and popular law would not suddenly dis¬ 
appear; to know it would still remain indispensable for the pur¬ 
pose of applying and interpreting these codes, such as they live 
in the daily life and as they arc embodied in the jurisprudence, 

(c) Indonesian law (Formosa, the Philippines, the Dutch East 
Indies, Malay Peninsula, etc., the Chains of French Indo-China, 
Madamscar). The International Academic Union, founded in 
1919, has just evinced its interest in a practical way, by taking up 
the printing of a provisional dictionary of Indonesian law, which 
undertaking is subsidized by six nations. 

(d) The indigenous law of India. 

(e) The law of Western Asia. 

(/) The indigenous law of North-Western Africa, of Tripoli, 
and of Egypt 

(g) The indigenous law of Central and South Africa. 

(A) The law of the indigenous populations of North, Central, 
and South America. 

rv. In order to facilitate the study of these systems of law, we 
need to know first the work that has already been done and the 
various persons (students of law or not, and especially those who 
live on the spot) on whose collaboration we may rely. 
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V, For the study of Indonesian law (s« above, III c) the 

Dutch have founded at Bamvia an “ Adat Law Section ” (1916) 
of the Royal Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences (1778)1 ^d at 
Leyden an “ Adat Law Foundation " (1917). An inquiry will be 
instituted in the Philippines in 1931, A List of and 

Articles on the Customary Law of Indonesia of 455 pa^cs was 
published in 1917, These organizations and their pubUcadoiis 
supply the wants of juridical ethnology in a fragmentary way only. 

VI. For this reason and at the instance of the Adat Law 
Foundation at Leyden mentioned above, the “Salle de travail 
d ethnologic juridique," founded in 1929 in the Faculty of Law of 
the University of Paris, has resolved to declare itself prepared to 
act proviaonally as a central bureau for the study of exotic 
customary law, in this sense that it undertakes to bring the 
scattered students, who often have not heard of each other, into 
contact. It therciore calls upon all those who are able to give 
information about data concerning the non<odified law of one 
of the eight groups mentioned under Ill. It proposes to publish 
all information received in a bulletin once or twice a yw in order 
to ^adually furnish the indispensable organization for this study, 
the urgent need of which is felt more every day. 

Vn, Communications may be addressed to M. Ic Professeur 
Rene Maunicr, 7 Avenue d'Orl^ans, k Paris-i4e. 

Rxne NUumxh, 

Professor in the Vnieersity of Paris. 

C. Van Vollenhovxn, 

Professor in the Unwersity of Leyden. 
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EARLY WOMEN TRAVELLERS IN ARABIA 
By Mjss Christadel Dkapek 

“ In tbe evening 1 put my pistols in proper order, and made up 
my mind not to scli my life cheaply/ These wo^s might have 
been discovered in a diary kept by one of the Three Musketeers, 
but they were found in quite another place, having been written 
by a Viennese lady as she journeyed in Arabb in the nineteenth 
century. The phrase shows well of what mettle the early women 
travellers in Arabia were made, and gives some indication of the 
exciting stories many of them had to tell when they reached home. 

Amongst the most interesting records that remain to us are 
those of Lady Anne Blunt, Mrs. Bent, Lady Hester Stanhope, 
Madame Pfeiffer and Pauline Heifer—not rorgetting the mys¬ 
terious Lady Venus of Mecca—all of whom travelled or lived in 
this difhcult and dangerous comer of Asia before Miss Gertrude 
ficU. 

Lady Anne Blunt was Lord Byron s granddaughter, the wife 
of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt the poet, and the first Englishwoman to 
number the nomad Arabs amongst her friends. She and her 
husband founded the famous stud of Arab horses at Crabbet Park, 
which their daughter Lady Wentworth (herself a poet and a 
traveller) has carried on unril this day. 

Few great travellers, men or women, have succeeded In painting 
their way right across or deep into the heart of Arabia, but Lady 
Anne Blunt was one of these. And when we consider that the 
lirst long trip she took in iSTy-yfi with her husband in this part of 
the world led her from Aleppo to Baghdad, and included a 
sojourn amongst the Anaze and Shammar tribesmen on the way 
home, and that the second trip in 1879 cook her via Jauf and Jobba 
to Hail returning to Baghdad with the Persian Pilgrim Caravan, 
and that all the way this gifted lady described and pointed with 
the clean, swift strokes of an. artist every interesting place or 
exciting scene through which she passed, it will be obvious how 
pleasing and how illuminating the records of her journeys arc. 

Perhaps the most predous of her pictures is one of the 
Nefud, that mysterious bdi of sand dunes which separates febd 
Shammar from the Syrian desert, the test of travcilers, and a 
terrible place in which to lose one’s way or succumb to exhaustion 
or thirst. Not many Europeans have crossed it. An early adven¬ 
turer described it before the Blunts went there as a Sea of Fire. 
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Iti spite of thisj Lady Anne plunged gaily into it quite undaunted 
by the fact that she nad hardly recovered from an encounter with 
a hostile raiding party, and was suScring from the effects of a 
badly sorted knee at the time, The following notes from her 
journal give some idea of her passage through this fearful and 
wonderful place. On January la, 1879, she writes: 

At half'past three o'clock we saw a red streak on the horizon 
before us, which rose and gathered as we approached it, stretching 
out east and west in an unbroken line. It might at first have been 
taken for an effect of mirage, but on coming nearer we found it 
broken into billows, and but for its red colour not unlike a stormy 
sea seen from the shore, for it rose up, as the sea seems to rise, 
when the waves are high, above the level of the land. Somebody 
Called out the Nefud,’ and though for a while we were in¬ 
credulous, we were soon convinced. What surprised us was its 
colour, that of rhubarb and magnesia, and nothing like what wc 
had expected. l;ct the Nefud it was, the great red desert of 
Central Arabia, In a few minutes we had cantered up to it, and 
our marcs were standing wtdi their feet in its waves,” 

The next few pages of the diary arc given over to a description 
of the physical features of the desert, but by January Lady 
Anne begins to nonce the slow progress made by the party from 
day to day; while Radi, the guide, endeavoured to cheer the 
travellers by telling them stories of all those who had entered the 
Nefud before them and never come out alive T 
" In almost every hollow there were bones.” so runs the diarj- 
now, “ genera] ly bones of camels. At the bottom, however, of 
one Mji (a borscshDC-shaped pit, many of which arc shown in 
the pictu^) there were bones of another son. Here a raiding 
party perished. The bones were white, but there were bits of 
skln^sdll clinging to them, though Radi said it happened ten years 
ago, A little later he pointed out the remains of forty camel 
riders, who had lost their way and perished of thirst! 

Soon after thh came three ominous entries in the Journal: 
January 17^“ Our water is now running rather short.” . . . 
January 18—” The sand seems to get deeper and deeper. . . . 
Bur for the hills which we sec before us every time we rise to the 
crest of a wave, it would be very hopeless work. Everyone is 
very serious tonight,” 

January 19—“ A terrible day for camels and men,” . . , 

At last, after days of struggling southward along the top and 
up and down between the huge sandhills, the party emerged safe 
and f^Sy sound into the hollow where the litde town of Jofaba 
,, ^*5 rc^ed two days before proceeding on their journey 
t^HaU; that cxcit^ but dangerous city, the centre of Ibn Rashid's 
nimcnt of which Miss Bell wrote thirty-five years later, ” Still 
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to the spiritual sense the place smells of blood." li would take 
many pages to tell of all that happened to them there. The fullest 
accoimt of their sojourn b Nejd, and indeed of alt ihctr Arabian 
wamkrijigs^ remains stiJJ in the long unpublished diaries at 
Crabbet Park, but a detail^ and very pleasant record of their 
journeys can also be found in two books witten by Lady 
Anne, and compiled from the diaries, after she reached 
home. These arc the Beduin Tribes of the Euphrates and A 
ta Nejd; bob of which, although out of print, can 
Still be pick^ up sometuncs second-hand» Many other countries 
b^des Arabia, Persia, and India were visited by her before she 
died; yet the length and extent of her Arab journeys alone, and 
the records she left of them, suffice to prove bat she must have 
been a very great and heroic traveller. 


Mrs, Theodore Bent was also a berome, but she was not so 
happy and not so fortunate as Lady Anne; for whereas be Blunts 
journeyed purely for pleasure, feeling drawn to be heart of Arabia 
by a romantic curiosity and imaginative sympaby with Beduin 
Society, Mr. and Mrs. Bent passed dangerous monbs in be 
southern borderlands simply because it had been suggested to 
them that a survey of that e.^clusive district known as the 
Hadhramaut might be useful to the Government. 

They set off in the winter of 18^3-94, took wib bem an 
Indian surveyor, a botanist from Kew Gardens, an Egyptian 
naturalist, an Arab interpreter, and a mixed escort; but be ex¬ 
pedition docs not seem to have been a very happy one. Much 
u^l work was done, but almost all be way, and in most 
difficult and often precipitous country, Mrs. Bent and her husband 
were harassed by quarrels within the party and breattning 
natives wibout. Over and over again irritadon, suspense, and 
weariness might well liave caused bis strong woman to break 
down, yet she kept up her spirits and cheered everyone on through 
be most exasperating adventures, and never failed to note down 
anything of interest which they came across. 

She had narrow escapes of many kinds, but, being an inde¬ 
fatigable traveller, be troubles she encountered on bis first 
expedition did not deter her from venturing on a second wib 
high hopes, when Mr. Bent and she once more embarked on a 
hazardous South Arabian undertaking and once more brought 
back much valuable information at great cost to bemsclves. The 
records of their journeys arc interesting, but are not so enter¬ 
taining as some of the others to read because, being unused to 
South Arabian dblects, bey were not able to get into dose touch 
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with the people^ nor to make many Arab friends, Ii is true at one 
time they fell in with a set of odd feilow's who called them 
Theodore and Mahel without delay, but as a rule thetr relations 
with the inhabitants were of a rather distant and formal kind. 

But Mrs, Bent deserves to be placed next m order of merit 
to Lady Anne Blunt because she remains to this day the only 
European sromm who has ever ventured with a scientific explor¬ 
ing expedition into the depths of the still little-known country 
which lies hidden behind the shores of the Southern coast. 


^ Lady Hester Stanhope! The career of this astonishing person 
IS, or course, t^uite well known: how she sailed away from Eng¬ 
land in iSio to sample the Nc^ East and at length settled down 
in a converted stronghold at I^oun in the Lebanon. 

Here she seems to have lived such a curious and unusual life 
(especially for a niece of William Pitt) that everyone who met her 
ftlt compelled to Write home ^bout her, ss thouEh sht were one 
of the seven wonders of the world. 

She was described as brilliant, dashing, mad, bad, sad, a helper 
or a wicked meddler in Arab politics, just according to each 
Writer s point of view; though all were united in praising her 
courage, her horsemanship, and her vivid personality. 

Kingstake, Burckhardt, and Lamartine were amongst the 
travellers who described her, whilst Dr. Meryon after her death 
brought out a long and intimate biographyi but the most satis¬ 
factory one w^ published much later, by her niece the Duchess 
of Cleveland, in 1914. Here truth is disentangled from fiction, 
and it is possible to read in Lady Hester’s own letters how her 
long Me was spent from the fine days in I&13 when she went 
huge desert excursions and was hailed Queen of the Desert, the 
lion, and the Light from Heaven^ tiU the dark days nearly twenty 
years later, when as a sick and lonely old woman she wrote to 

J^rd Hardwicke, deep in money troubles, a fortnight before she 
died. 

" I have no reproaches to make myself, but that I went rather 

far but suen is my nature-she wrote in her last letter. 

If only her nature ” had not so rashly run ahead of her reason 
it is qiute possible to dream that this able and energetic lady 
might have lived most usefully and happily in Syria. 


And now we come to consider the Lady Venus, a she-Danid 
amongst women, whom 1 . F, Keane discovered living quiedy and 
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c^mly in the very centre of Mecca, when he ventured to pay a 
short visit to that city disgujsed as a pilgrim from India in 1877. 

He first heard of her through a ^rber, who, J earning that he 
knew English, recommended him to go and visit her as one of 
the rarities of the town. She was known simply as the Lady 
Venus, and thought to be a widowed Englishwoman from India 
who had embraced Islam and so was tolerated by the citizens and 
no questions asked. 

The idea of an Englishwoman actually living in Mecca was so 
cxddng to Keane that he could not rest till he had tracked htfr 
down. And once he had met her, he saw her again and again, 
each time endeavouring to persuade her to tell him the full story 
of her adventures and to explain how it was she came to be living 
in such a precarious position so far from her friends. But the 
Lady Venus was reticent; though sometimes she wept a little as 
the thought of the past came over her, and smtiedmes she smiled. 

By degrees Keane managed to piece together her story, and it 
sounds more like a plot for some melodramatic novel than a true 
history. For it appears that once upon a time, almost nineteen 
years before, the Lady Venus had played some part in the siege of 
Lucknow, and that ^cr the siege was raised she was carried ofi 
(willingly or no she would never tell him) by one of the rebels, 
with whom she lived for more than a year. Soon after this the 
English put a price on the man’s bead, and drove him from place 
to place till at last he sought refuge in the Holy City of Mecca 
and brought her there. Here they had lived together safely until 
eight years before Keane came on the scenes, when the man had 
died, leaving her without money and alone. Since then she faad 
been housed by a lich merchant, Mohammed, who had dealings 
overseas; and she earned a scanty income by helping him with his 
foreign correspondence, and by embroidering skullcaps, which 
were bought irom her by dealers in the Bazaars, She appeared 
about forty years of age when Keane saw her, and had a pale 
olive complexion, light coloured eyes, and short thin hair. Her 
face had been slightly pitted by smallpox, and she always ad¬ 
dressed him as “ Child!” on account of his lighthearted attempts 
to raise her spirits (as he proposed to send for her when he got 
back to England, and so on). " But I can’t make out who you 
arc, child,” she said at the end of their first meeting; neither could 
he make out who she was; and thot^h later on when he got 
home, he interested the Foreign in her, by that time 

Mohammed had swept her off to India, and when they traced her 
there and asked her if she would care to be released from her 
surrounding, she replied that she was well content. And she 
told them a slightly different version of her story, something about 
a possible Kashmiri mother—so she contrived to keep her secret, 
VOL. xxvii. a o 
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and nobody knows even iww who the Lady Vaiiis was^ and how 
she began and where she ended. She remains the most mysterious 
ngure in the annals of the women travellers. 


It is curious to turn from her veiled history to the transparent, 
almost naked, narrative of Madame Pfeiffer^ who first launched 
her grown-up family in Austria and then set out, ilke a prince 
in a fsjiy talc^ to sec die world. 

When her friends told her it was madness for a woman to 
think of venturing alone into the wide world, across sea and 
mounLuns and she remained quite calm, merely noting 

down, My trust in Providence gave me calmness and strength 
to set mjf house in cyi^ respect in order, i made my wUl, and 
arranged all my worldly ailairs in such a manner that in case of 
my death {an event u/hich I eonsidered more probable than my 
safertUim) my far^jr s^hould find cverylhing pcrfcirtly arranged/" 
Needless to saj^;, h was this indomitable lad)' who^ in some tight 

corner, made the magnificent remark with which this article 
began I 

Fortunately for her family and for the reading public, Provi- 
dcncc brought her safely through journeys in Palestine, Syria, 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Persia, India, China, Chih, Iceland, 
and BkkiI, Eve^whcrc she went she jotted down her impressions 
of people and p aces, and made some rather original suggestions, 
tw; one of which was that to save expenses European mts- 
sionarjcs m far countries might do well to marry natives, when 
there would be fewer sick wives and delicate children, who had to 
be taken to Europe because of ill-health. 

Four yca^ after her tour in Palestine, Madame Pfeiffer was off 
again round the world, and as she started from Hamburg to Rio 
c Janeiro she did not set foot on the Arabian Peninsula again till 
o ^ Lj^ returning homewards via Muscat, the Persian Gulf 
Baghdad, Mosul, ^cn on by dangerous stages into Persia, then 
westwards through Armenia to Constantinople and Trieste 
Findly, she hastened towards Vienna, only to find (in the wordi 
her diary) “ it had b«n taken by storm on the last day of 
^tober, and was not opened again rill the fourth day of Novem¬ 
ber, Her feelings of impatience at this contretemps can well be 
imamncd; however she reached home at last, and, after finding 
out that none of the family felt any the worse for their storming, 
she proceeded m “ return thanks with a grateful heart to the 
Providence which in all her dangers and troubles had so remark¬ 
ably protected and preserved her in health and strength.” 

In 'S51 she appeared in London siying she intended to walk 
about Africa for a change—but one cannot pursue her further, for 
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space demands that we should return to Arabia, this time to 
romnd ourselves of Pauline Heifer, pattern of at] the faithful 
wives who from the days of Eve have made tt their business to 
extract pleasure out of the painful duty of following a roving 
husband from place to place. 

• * ♦ * # 

A doctor of medicine by profession, Johann Wilhelm Heifer, 
of Prague, was also a keen naturalist, who was overcome early in 
die nineteenth century by the desire to throw up his practice and 
journey East. So off he went, taking his young wife with him, 
and when they reached the banks of the Euphrates they came upon 
Colonel Chesney, “ the gallant Fitzjamcs,* and other members of 
ihc^ English Euphrates Expedition, with whom they were highly 
delighted, especially when they received an invitation from the 
Colonel to wait and go down the great river with him on one of 
the first steamboats ever to make such a trip. Their adventures 
as they steamed and swirled and ran aground downstream to¬ 
wards Baghdad, with an account of her visit later on to the Sultan 
of Muscat s harem, arc all described in a most entertaining manner 
by Pauline Heifer, who brought out a book, caKed Traifels in 
Syrw and Other Lands^ in memory of her husband, who was 
killed by a poisoned arrow when they reached the Andaman 
Islands. 

Now although in the past there have always been many Western 
women, like Madame Heifer, who followed their husbands about 
the more frequented parts of the Peninsula, and many pilgrims 
and saints, like Paula, who reached Palestine; yet besio^ these 
people there must also have been others, from quite early days 
who ventured further afield in Arabia. And it is a pity the 
records of these traveUers are so hard to come by, for it would 
have been pleasant to eomplcce ihk short survey by quoting from 
a diary kept by some over-adventurous pilgrim, or by one of 
thosc^ spirited European ladies who contrived to see so much of 
Arabia at the dme of the Crusades. 
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INDIA 

The Whiti MtirtNT* By Sir Aloiaadcr Cardew^ 

(Ret^i^wed hy h* L. Saitnde^s^) 

This iMk migh t wcU have facca sub-titled *' A Study in Anglo-Indian 
Temper/' “ J^iglo-Indian “ ts here used in the older and bctter-recogiiiMd 
senm In Indian matten we have imfortunaiely to deal with an ingenuity 
which finds insuli in established terms, such as "Eurasian," “uneovensmted;'' 
and native. ’ Sir Alexander himself has to explain that in using the Last 
of Uicsc he means no harm. He tells us here of a crisis of terrible menace 
which arose in the Madras Presidency in. iBogi, of impending mudny, re- 
brihon, civil war, and foreign invasion, of strife hetw'een the civil and 
mihtary power, between the European and native troops of the Company, 
bctwccD the ComjHJiy’i army and the King’s, until it seemed that wholesale 
slaughter must be the inevitable remit, and f« all his clear exposidon and 
vivid narrauve we remain cndrely in a fog as to what it was all about 
Gnevanees them were, no doubt, in plenty among the European of&cri of 
the Company; grievances about pay, about allowances, about seniority and 
promotions and supersessions, about the status and appointmnitB of Com¬ 
pany's as compared with King’s officers. These were and are the daily fare 
^ servants of the State iq India, nor are they unknown elsewhere. The 
wscr men shrug thdr shoulder* and tarry on; those of duller heads and 
hvew establish themselves as bores, and eventually become terrors to 
smoking-wms and editors, even to Parliament. But mutiny is another 
matter, Ac Icasi wc have got be^iond that. 

Sir Alexander Cardew makes good hi* principal theiis, his vindication of 
Governor Sir Gwrge Barlow. Some of his uiietanecs may not have 
bew qmte jt^ous, but he faced the mutineers, including his Commander- 
in-Uitd, with firmness, and nothing more was really needed. His plaq of a 
test, of requiring a declaration of loyaUy, was, as Sir Alexander says , 
master-stroke of policy. To accept it was to yield; to refuse was to become 
rebel. He had the Govemor-Genetal, Lord Minto, behind him, 
final determinadon came from the power behind the throne, from the 
^yi. Indian have a great reputation for loyalty w their chiefs, hui it is 
wonLfctbecame dear that the men had do 
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Tms Pqwe» of [kdia* By Michael Pym. {C. P. Puinam’t Soai.) 155, wt 
{RftfieweJ iy L. F, Rl's^bkook Wiluamj.) 

Of the malting of boolu there U no end, we learo on high authority; and 
this is ceruinly true eo^oiog books on India. Vec there ts always room 
for just one more, if it be good. Mrs. Pyni starts with a considcrabk 
advantage over the tnajority of people who record their unpressions about 
India, in that she is a trained obsmer. Further, she disarms tnuch criticism 
by renouncing any ambition to sttde the problems of the country, her 
intention being merely to convey to her reader the manner in which these 
problems present themselves to her observation. Possessed of a lively and 
sympathetic mind, she also displays a cultivated critical faculty, with the 
result that her comments arc at oise shrewd and unconveationaj. Perhaps 
equally important, as equipment for the task she has set herself, is her 
excellent working knowledge of several Indian vernaculars. 

Mrs. Pym finds India “ different ” from the rest of the world, partiaiLiriv 
from the Western world, and the main purpose of her book is to UJustrati:, 
and, if possihle, to dplain, this difference. She has got very dose indeed to 
die mind of many classes of Indians, both men and women; and as a itate- 
ment, tlJmniqaiing and perhaps startling, of the contrasts between the Indian 
and the Western oudoofc on life this volume has a value something mom 
than topical. As was perhaps to be expected, she is more succesrful in 
ahibiimg these contrasts than in cxpbming them; foe generalizations, such 
Hi are involved in explanation, tend to be unconvincuig when applied tn 
Je widely varying conditions of India. To resolve this dUemma she is 
obliged, as it seems to me, to overestimate the political content of Indian 
cultural umty, and to postulate, as already attained, something like “ the 
sml a people.*' However true die concepdon may be of certain natioBS 
^Ihng on Indian soil, it is not yet true of India, and the superficial unity 
induced among the lodian peoples by the consciousness that they are more 
closely alun to one another than any of them are »the reptesauadves of the 
^len ^ture of the West, may wdl prove a more transitory thing than 
Mrs. Pym imagines. At least, it i. Highly arguable whether this new 
conMousn^ will survive the passifig of the irritation of alien mlc-agaiiat 
which It U in csacfice a psychological reaction. 

Mrs. Pym s judgmenii of men and things are always iUuminadog and 
frequently provocative of thought. Her impression of the Indiao States is 
very favourable, and she rightly discovers in them a political force of the fim 
order. She comments with some acerbity, for which facts give considembte 
w^ant, upoo the petrioess and lade of dignity ocearioiully chiracterizing 
British policy towards the Ehnbars, and she displays a surpritiogly intima^ 
knowlcd^ of such incidents as the Berats case. On the whole she endorses 
the opimoti expressed by Sir Walter Lawronce and some other observers that 
^e people of the Indian States are mote at case, on the whole happier, and 
b general no worse governed, than the p«ple of British Inilia—* conclusion 
to which the results of the last census lend eitiphitic support. 

In a volume which coven so wide a field as thU it wodd be impossiHe to 
avoid soiTK slips. Perhaps when a second edition is ailed for the auduv 
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might bear io mind the few comoicob which suggest thctruelves to me. 
Abul Fazl’s '^10 A\hri is inadcquatciy de&cribed if it imned a thronkle 
(page 1^. It is not to tsj that Cbristianity ai a ctttd bardiy aMAnls 
la India (page 149). Lord Irwiji’* histone dedaradon was puhlLshcd at the 
end of October* 1939* not in JaDiiary, 1930- And ptease^ Mrs. Pym* may wc 
have an index ^ 


WikHiLEN Hastinoe ani> Phiup Fmahcis. By Sophia Wcitzmon, phoj, 
Univfrsiry Pr^ss.) 155. net, 

(Reptew^d ^ K. M. Pakikjcaii.) 

The career of Hasdngs in India provides a perennial theme to historians^ 
The adiicvccnents of chat Governor-General in the realms ol war^ policy^ 
and administration* hb long and bitter controversy with Philip Frandf, and, 
finally, the scnsadorul dimaa qf a partiaifientary impEachment, invest that 
career vvidi a special gjaniour in the eyes of all who arc interested in ihe 
orig^m of imperial ppli<7 in India, The litcratuie on the suhjcct is still 
growing* though the echo of the ojotroversy with Frands died down long 
ago, and Hastings came to occupy a prominent place in Aaglo-IndUn 
regard. 

The fact is that though no one now attacks Hastings, the views of 
Frands have* through the Whig tradition, coloured the views of every 
student of British Indian history. As Dr, Wderman points out, the success 
of Frands lay in the influence he was able in exert on the Whig opinbn of 
the neat century. ^Tiai the ap^ogists of Hostiiigs seem desirous of doing 
is not merely to extol the vLctues rf their hero, but to show Mm as a greai 
and noble patriot traduced and persecuted by malidoiis and igooranc 
opponents. 

The controversy between Hastings and Frands was not purely of a 
pcrsoEial character, though the tncompatiHlity of terapcraincots of an Anglo- 
Indian administratorp and of pamphleccer steeped in the Whig theories of 
government, contiibuitd a great deal in making it bitter and acrimonlous- 
Nor u it right to think that justice and itatcsmanship were oil on Hastingi^ 
iidc. In fact, as Dr, Wciizman points out, whUc the contest round the 
Councit table was, to socne extent, but a war of petty perEonalities, It was 
backed by real didcrcnccs of opinion on policy."' Hasungs was determined 
to make the Company the responsible governing body in Bengalp while 
Francis, on the other hand^ was n^ually determined that, IF there was m be 
an extension of Britiih authority, it should be the authority d the Crown 
and DQC of the East India Company. He wrote: Circumstances inseiar' 
able perhaps from the consdtudoa of the East India Company disqualified 
them in every sense from the duty and the office which ihe acqubitiDO of 
territory in fndia imposed on them. A body of merchants had intocars to 
provide lor besidex those which belonged to them in their assuincd charactEf 
of sovereign. Profit being die only object of trading company, hccame the 
sol* object qI govdomcni when the two characters wwc united. Com- 
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merdjij prindplcs of the worst as derived from the consdtudofi of an 
exclusive company were aJl the principles which the India Company broughc 
with them into the govcrtunent of a great kuigdoin/' Qaly a blind parttsm 
would refuse to sec the real conflict of principtes underlying these pdnts of 
view* 

It cncarLs rto reflection on the greatness of Hastings as an admifiistrator to 
say that the view held by Francis^ and on which be based hU public conduct, 
had much to commend iL The dhpLacement of the Company and the 
assumption of direct sovereignty by the Crown was, after alJ, a jnsdiicatioii 
of Frands* point of view* It is a weakness of history to idealize what has 
ha^Tcned on the ground of inrdtahility and declare that no other coiifsc was 
po^le^ But it 15 Icgidmatc to remember that if the alternative course 
recomiDcndrd by Fraods—the extension of the Crown’s authority over iu 
possessions in India—was accepted, the indeterminate policy of commercial 
profits and territorial aggrandisernent followed during the next three decades 
would perhaps have given place to a sysCtm of adminutration meant to 
bencht India. 

It is not merely on questioiis of general policy that Frauds showed this 
insight. There is no doubt that on many of the specific points on whkh 
he was at iisuc with the Governor-Gcneral he right. Dr. Weitzman 
has, I am afraid, been too much LnUiirnccd by the apologists of Hastings in 
see that in many lascs the actions of the Governor-General were open to 
grave obiecrions, Espedally in the case of spolUnon of the Raja of Benares, 
Eh. WdEXinao scenu to forget the historian in the apologist. She says that 
Hastings refused to add Francts^ reservaiipn ** that the Raja be informed that 
this additional charge would not be imposed upon him beyond the con- 
dnuance of the present war/* on the ground that a very grave prindplc— 

the right of the Company to exact under the pressure of a^airs an extra' 
ordinary sum from its vassal prinocs "‘—was involved. She seems to forget 
the fart that the upcaty with Chait Singh explicitly stated that tio demand of 
any kind will be made oti him beyond the subsidy.* 

Fiands no doubt was a cantankcrcKis man. There is also no doubt that 
he was so prcjudkcd against Hastings as to become blind to the Governor- 
Gcncral'i abilities. But It is dear that, in ^iie of these faults, he was able 
to put his finger on the weak spots of Indian administration and bring to 
light the abuses which had so far made the adminlstiation ol die East India 
Compny almost a bj'Word for cornipiiou in Engbnd. Dr. Weitzman, 
like all apologtsis of Hastings, fails always to see that it is not merely 
by die diplomatic and military victories of the Company that the policy in 
India should be judged. The interests of the people over whom the 
Company had acquired sovereignty is abo an important fact in that cod- 
nection. fc ts to die credit of Frauds that he and those whom he was later 
on able to mBuence, notably Burke, brought that pojnt of view to the 
furcgroiind. 


• Sdecdoiu from the Letters, Despatches, etc*; their State Papers in the 

Foreign Departmem, 177^1785. Q. W. Forrest, VoL JI., p. 402, 
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Eh*. Wcitzmaji h»i rendered a great senice W students of Indian history 
by publbhing as an appendix to her book a large sclcctinit of Francis' 
unpublished letters from the FraDcis message at the India OfEce. 


iNnitfENOUi Bamsino jn IfroiA, By L. C. fain, li^b., i'H.n.{EnoN\)ijoNti. 
With a prchtec by Dr* Gilbert Sbter. With frondspiecet maps, 
diagrams, three appendices^ bibliograpliy, and glouary. {Ma^miitan.) 
ifSs. net. 

{Rfvhu^ed by Du. Ljinka SuKmiiAii.) 

This intercstiiig study fills a notable gap in the history of Indbn banking, 
Thu inquiry was sponsored in 1926 by the Economics Department of the 
Allahabad Univcfsliy, wticre Dr. Jain holds the positiem of Leeturtr in 
Currency, Bankings and Statistics. A questionnaire was issued in the Indian 
fotintal of Economics tor April, 1936, whidi produced a considerable number 
of rallies from several competent persons and agendas, mcMt of them bdong- 
ing to the indigenous hanking classes of Northern Indb. The author him¬ 
self conducted a personal inquiry in the United Pro\inccS| and, being a 
member of die Jain community, he was able to offer useful and hitherto 
inaccessible mformation on die magnitude and methods of the operafinns of 
the Indigenous hanking classes, who arc noied for their secretive enn^ 
fervatism. Laieti Dr. fain pursued a course of research mnhndi at the 
London School of Economics, and the study is the thesis approved for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Economics) of the London University. The 
inquiry was thus undertaken under good auspkes and conducted with 
ctccptional ability. 

The present tnonograph is divided into eight chapters: The Early History 
of indigenous Banking; Its Stnicture and Funcrionj* Its Methods^ The 
Interest Charged by Indigenous Bankers;, The Economic Posifion of the 
Borrowersj The Relationshtp between Indigenous Bankers and the Joint- 
Stock Banks;, The Defects of Indigenous Banking; and Its Future—ate 
discussed with admirable thoroughness, and supported by stadsDcaJ data 
wherever available. 

The rates of Inierest charged by the moneylenders surpass those in 
any country m the world prior to the development of modem credit instim- 
tiofn. The legal Lncompcietioe of the law cmirts in India to disallow extor- 
tionaic rates of interest is the stron^t bulwark of the moneylenders, and 
small wonder that we find reported easel where the agreed rate of interest b 
as niijch as 2,350 per cenL per annum.* 

None the less, even a aup^dal acquaintance with the actual conditions in 
would conviiifte the reader that the Endigenous banker has a necessary 
and imporcini place in the economy of that great sutKontinenL The exists 

• {1882. 6 Madm, 167^ Quoted by the reviewer in 

fof The Mahaian" in the InJun Journal of Eeonofniet 

f« October, ,927. Vd, VTII., Part It, (Allahabad 
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mg credit instkutioiLi-—die Imperial Bank of Indiaf die jotnt'^tock bankst 
and ihc co-opcradve cTKlit imdtutions—only touch the fringe of the problem 
of adequate finance of the oountry, while the entire feeding of the agri- 
eultmal operaiion& of an uneducated and uneconofnic people is conuniled 
by indigenom bankers. 

Summing up the whole dtuadan with minute care, Dr. Jutn comes to the 
oondusion (page 3^7) that “ the 5I0W but sure disappearance of many 
digcnous moneylenders wiU be unfortnoate for India, os it will involve the 
loss of a wealth of knowledge of Eocal condidDns^ pcrsoiuJ contact and rda- 
tionshjpSj extending over centuries, and of andenc banking methods and 
practices w-hich, if retained and judidally mixed wiih modern, up-HMbte 
developments, should be a source of great strength and solidarity to the 
Indian banking system/' Instead of accepting the suggestion made by some 
people in India to almgether scrap the indigenous bariking agencies by 
iegislationt Dr+ Jain aduinbrates a scheme of indigenoU} banks CDncrollcd by 
moneyleaders themselves, which, if perfected and adopted, would not only 
not compete with the existing credit institutions and thus endanger them, 
but would mobilize the dormant capital rmoiirccs of the country for the 
development of the rural areas/' 

Dr. Iain's survey of this important and least-known chapter in Indian 
rural economy and credit agencies will have a permanent place In the a^nty 
bur, happUyj growing liEerature on hanking in India. 


Mughal Rul« in Inow. the ble S. M Edwardes, c.s.i.^ c.v.o., and 
H. L. O* Garrett, ujl . (Afj7/ord.) 

iy V, S* WtLlt*NSo.s*) 

The story of die Timurids*^ story extending over nearly five hundred 
years—is unquestionably the masc wonderful of the many wonrkrfut 
dynastic histories of Asb. Above all, the period of the six Mugfud 
emperorSk hoiri Eabur to Auraogzjdip from its variety, its achievernen^ its 
splendour, and its tragedy* has never ceased to fascinate and enthral, and to 
engage the attention of researchers. The consequence is that, as the stmrcci 
are gradually combed, fresh facts arc continually feeing revealed by scholars 
of the type of Mr« Moreland and Professor fodunath Sirkar—to mention two 
only of the meat eminent of recent wtiters. The intention of the two autbocs 
of this book was* as they explain, to offer in a single valum£ a comprchcnvive 
record of the period, gathered from a wide field, both from oHgii^ sources 
and horn modern works. 

The result of their industry and skill is a valuable cnnipiliaiion which will 
appeal ID the scholar and the general reader alike, for* apart from die more 
strictly historical chapiers, there arc Ecctiom on admlnisoratian, on economic 
and social features, on the orts^ and on the causes of the Empire's decline^ 
while the hook is anything but a dry record of facts. Indeed, some of the 
best pges are descriptive, giving an intimate picture of the habits and 
amusements of the Court and the everyday life of the times. 
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Modern cniicimi ducavered manjf diiiikj in the Mugbal armour, and 
the verdict of ihu book is righdy ccndemnacory of nmeh io the system, such 
as its lack of economic policy^ its waste and ejctravagaiicei and its disregard 
of ihc material needs of the people- Nevertheless, the authors fully recog¬ 
nize that the grand style is itt itsdf a virtuej and that mudi ran be forgiven 
to men of the heroic calibre of Bahur and ALbar and to die budderi of the 
architectural glories of Agra and DeUu. 

The book is well illustrated and is furnished with a map and a detailed 
family tree of the House of Ximun There are a few repeticionf—e,g*, we arc 
mid three tirDcs of Humaytin^s weakness for opiuen. The remarks on pdo« 
on p3gc 186, are a little misleading. Himalayan poto is not quite the sairijE 
as the European game. 


KfiAiiofiHTHj iTdscatpnoKSp with the exception of these of Asoka. Edited by 
Sito Konow. 40, with map and 36 plates. (Calcutte t Goeemment 0/ 
India.) £3 3s, 

This BUitely volume forms Vol. 11^ Pan of the CarpMts /nLfcnpfxoffBm 
Indic&rum, of which the first volume^ the Injcriptiam of Asa\ii^ was reij^ued 
in a new and indepeodent form by the bte Professor Hulcudi. The choice 
of Professor Sten Konow^ of Oslo, for the preparation of these Kharoshthi 
Inscriptions was moit fortuoate- In a very sboft dme he was not only able 
10 Collect these tostriptiDDs from various sources^ but also to decipherp to read, 
and to edit them. The author's work has been accoitiplished in a manner 
which is beyond all praise^ The iutrodtiction of 127 pages in quarto size 
gives testimony to his masterly grip on the stdjjcct^ and, on looking at the 
various books of reference quoted in the footnoiesp we cannot point m any 
single one chat has been omitted. The hisiorica] introduedoop with its 
remarkable informatioD, will be used and referred to by authoiitics on the 
subject- Each of the nintry-sii inscriptions receives individual treatment. 
Not only is the rear transcribed and translated, but we also learn where it 
Was discovered, by whom^ where to be found today, and the inscripdon is 
also minutely dealt with Emm a philological point of view, 

The prindog of the volume and the plates was done by the Oxford Press, 
and is of the very best. The Government of India deserves the greatest 
praise for granting the means for die continued promotion of sound 
scholarship. 


Bullew or Tin Madias Gcpvmkhext Musiuk. New Scries. Vd, The 
Littoral FauM of Knisadai Island, and VoL II* The Flowering Plants 
of Madruj City^ By F, V. Mayuranathaq* 4 * * Each valuinc containing 
a number of plates. (Madras.) 

The Madras Museum must fed a justifted pride in publishing these hand- 
volun^. Fonrier pubbeadons were mostly of a smaller a ze , but a new 
departure has bttn made by issuing a large moungraph on Natural HisUiry 
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And on general sections such u Authrope^ogy and ArchKoIngy. Both these 
volumes give tcsdcnon^ to ^ high grade of cJEckibciy ixi ihc Mujeiim. Mr. 
F. Hr Gravely has Edodcfitly withhdd his name as editor of the series^ and 
yet most of the drtidcs in xhe first volume are by his owa pen. They art 
kept on Atricdy scholarly Uoes, each order has been treated rndmaidy, ii 
suitably docrltKdy and authorities^ bodi EngluJi and Ckmdncntal^ arc exEctir 
lively quoted at the end eif each article. Further praise should be accorded 
to the Indian assistantst who have provided their share In a most praise¬ 
worthy maimer. 

In the case of the second volume^ dealing with the Flora of Madras^ the 
same obscjA^adons a|^ly- This volume has for its author Mr. Mayuranaihan, 
another able assistant in the Museum. The Indian Government deserves 
every credit for encouraging Indian students and sdendsts to pursue studies 
of a most serious kind, which have been pursued in the past chiefly by the 
British^ A new generation has adscop and they show that they need not 
lack cdfieieQcy, The bibliography on the subject is briefs and we wonder 
whether Cocirincnta] works already exist. Monsieur Boisner may be died. 
There is a good glossary and various indicesj including one for Engltshf one 
for Tamil, and one for Telugu names. All these arc very usefiiL Colouring 
ol the plates would have made the volume of p^ges of text and 3S platri 
perfect, but it could not in that case have been nBered fof sale at the very 
modest price of Rs.S. We hope that the next volume will be eJlher on 
Archeology or Anthropology^ which will no doubt be compiled in the same 
masierly manner as the first two volumci of the new series. 


Tw HxsTqiT OF Keicaia. By IL, Fadmanabha Mcnon. Edited by T. K. 

Krishna Mcnon. (Ernakulam.) tis. net. 

by K. M. Fanulur.) 

A mcLanchdly interest attaches to this volume. Mr. K. P. Fadmanabha 
Menon, a distinguished scholar of Matabar» had worked paticotly and foe 
long on this new edition of Vuscher's letters, but death overtook him before 
he could arrange for its pubheatiofL The manuscript was left for publicatioa 
with Mr. T Krishna Mcniiu, who has now fulfilled that onerous task by 
puhlishing the notes in two volumes under the inoougryous title of 
Hiftory 0/ Kemia. The first volume was puhlUhed in 1924, and after a lapse 
of six years the second volume has also now been made available. 

Jacob Canter Viischer was for rnany years Chaplain at the Dutch foci of 
Cochi a. He was a careful and observant man who took cDosidcrahle interest 
in the political and sodiil conditions of Malabar in hu time. His narrative 
of cDDtempof ary events is of great historical value, especially ai at the period 
that Vhscher was in Cpcbin the Dutch were vrorking towards the attaior 
meUL of political power in Malabar. Visschcr wrote regularly Co hjs friends 
and relations at home, and hLs letters covered a variety of subjects^ disptapng 
wide interests and a cultivated mind. Among the letters now published in 
the seotod volume arc ihose dealing with the laws of Malabar^ die accounts 
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of a^idom] Assemblies dac coiiugc of Indla^ aa Acrotiiit of TopAsscS Syrian 
ChnmaDs^ Jews, and ihc Makbar Mchaimnedaiis. 

Mr. Padmnnabhn Mcnon used these letters as a peg on which lo hAng the 
niunefcus notes he had made from other sotirces. His work, therefore^ is 
in no sense a histoEy of Kerala, and a reader who Curas to these volumes with 
any expectaiion to find a consecutive or readahle story of that picturesc|iie 
part of India will be greatly dbappaioted* His mediod of treatment, how* 
is of value to the students of history, as it colJccts under different heads 
the views of previous writers. The effect, therefore, is that of a source book 
of secondary authorities to which reference may be made by those who have 
no access to original sources- 

T. 1C.. Ivrishiia Nicnon-, who loyally carried out the duties cntrusied 
to him by hts deaased friend, was, unfortunately, io no $cnx an historian. 
The material so Uboriously collected has therefore been published, in spite 
^ its pretentious name of history, only as material. Many of the notes 
incorporated consist mainiy of quotadons from such welhkoown books as 
Captain hi Euhaff^j Voyagesi^Hcnessef* Memorial (translated and pub¬ 
lished hy Galletti), and of Mr» Nagam Aiyyas* Troifaaeore State Mantmt, 
The book would have gained considerably tn value if, instead of attempt^ 
ing to make it an almanack or directory of eighteenth-amtury Malabar, the 
editor had put together some of the valuable notes dealing with the 
royal families and confined himself strictly to historical sut^ects. As it 
siand^ the book deals learnedly with the taw of laid tenure* with the 
descnptiojis of the different kind of ordeals (sUtecn pagcs)j and the method 
of caking oaths and the proccdtirc in regard to sales and loans (thirty pages). 

these are no doubt intemting, but could hardly find place tn a history 
of Kcr^a. Tlw ikmi^ could also have been greatly compressed with profit, 
ap^lly by the onussioD of long quotarions. It would also have been well 
if die editor could have omitted his own long iicrmoQ on the iniquities of 
social reformers and the dlfEculries felt by hlgh^aste Hindus --in sitting 
^ong a compny of unwashed, malodorous, and possibly diseased 
humanityp’^ which has been introduced uniM:cessarily as a note. 

In ipiic of iheje the book is likely to be of inleiesi to 

^dents of K«la bistory. Ii his been very carefully printed by the Cocfaui 
t»overnmcEt Peoj, and the index at the end is adequate and descriptive It 
may be permitted to hope that the editor will now undemkc to the 
public a coniiKted narrative of the history of Kerala based on the notes of 
Mr. Padmanabha Mcnon. 


Lopb oe CasTAKKEDA. Historia do dcsoobrimcnio e conquista da India bdoi 
orniguescs (i55a't5e]), Thirtyonc chapters of die lost Uvro DC «- 
^ov«ed and now published for the first time by C. Wesieb. s.,. 
fThe Hague j Marttnuf NiiAoff.) loi. net 

“f ’volume,. Eight of them were pnl> 

by^thw wSl for the fim rime 

cy father Wc*!., who discovered them in the archives of the Society of 
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fesiu from the transcripts of G. P. Mad^ei, with a suitable introducdoa in 
English. This is indeed a valuable discovery. Two pages of the origtsal 
MS, have been reproduced; and, though they are dearly written, Father 
Wessds inust have ocperieoced much croufale in deripheing the old script. 


The CAJiBRiDCE Hisroat os Isota. Vuf. V,, British India, 1.497-1858. 

Edited by H- H. Dodwdl. (Cam^dge JJnit/ersipf Frerr.) 30J, act. 

The new voluitic of this scholarly series deals with the first and larger 
period of Indian history during which the British have resided there, first as 
settlers and later as conquerors and administrators of the whole peninsula. 
There are thirty-two chapters, and the first is entitled The Portuguese in 
I^ia,” by Sir Denisoo Ross, In subsequent chapters the Dutch find their 
biographer in Friifcssor P. Geyl, “ the French Factories *' in Monsieur H, 
Froidevaux and other writers. “ The Acdvidca of the East India Company 
are composed by Sir William Foster and Mr. P. E, Roberts. Not only the 
various wars with Indian Princes are retold, such as the one with Tlpu 
Sultan, the Marathas, the Sikhs, Ceylon, or Burma, but also Legislation and 
Administration find their place. It will be noticed that the chapters are 
necessarily short, a volume of jno pages covering 350 years, and yet we 
obtain a complete view of the Britbh work dune during this momentous 
period. Bibliographies are appended at die end (about fifty pages) to each 
section. The chronological table and inde* are also very carefully done. We 
are pleased (o note that the series has found much favour, else it would have 
been impossible to issue this large and bcauriful volume at the low price 
of 30s. 


Jahanoia ajvd the Jesuits, with an account of the travels of Benedict Goes 
and the Misdnn to Pegu, from the relations of Father Fciiuo Guerrein], 
Translated by C. H. Paine, With portrait and five maps. 
las. net. 

The translator has united three distinct accounts of diHerent countries, and 
they have bren brought together into one volume, as they rdate to one 
period—f.e,, die early years of the seventeenth rentuiy, k will be remem¬ 
bered that Jesuit missions were staciooed at the Mughal C^urt and that 
Jahangir took the greatc« iniercst in the Christian religion and frequendy 
listened to the disputes between the Jciuits. and the Mullahs, thou^ he 
never was willing to be converted. The diary of Goes consists of leticra 
written whilst travelling fretm India to Yarkand, The third teJadon is that 
of the Portuguese occupation of Syriam, 

Mr. Paine has owe again bestowed great labour on hts boot; he is not 
only familiar with the period of Eastem history, but be has read in the 
original all chronicles pertaining to it. The nmnerouj notes of each of the 
three “ relations '* are atremely welcome to the reader, who otherwise 
would receive an imperfect picture of the countries. 
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Indlsthui. Efficienct or Ik&u. Qj ttajani K^na Das. (F. S. King and 
Son.') Ss. fidl net. 

The auihor has ^liiied a rcputatioa I>f same previom books dealtng with 
Imliaa labour and ¥n3rkcrs^ aad he has coniiiiucd his research, rcsuliiag in 
the preseot work. Dr. Das complaios o{ the ioeffideocy in Indian industry, 
which has as the result that an the whole the population remains poor, tic 
goes so far as to express in petoentage the loss in natural resources and in 
capital. It U very difEcuIt to determine m what exact extent the position 
might be improved. At any rale. Dr. suggests four icincdics; ooe, the 
development of physique; then a social reorganixanon; and poliiica] and 
mdustrtal tcconstructiDn, In ordB* to achieve this, very properly the ado^n 
don of a fumcr educational system is suggested. Without it a higher 
aduevement in proficiency is impossible. The author shows by his writings 
that he is a serious student of economics. 


FAR EAST 

Thi fane MouKtAiH, A Chinese Anthology, being Three Hundred Poems 
of the T'ang Dynasty (a,d. 6t&^). Translated by Winer Bynner and 
Kiang Kang-Hu. {A. Knopf,} las. 6d, net 

{Revie«/ed ty John CunwELL-JoHNsroN.) 

It is a curious and yet refreshing experience in this industrial, machine' 
made age to encounicr a work which is so pbinly a task of love and 
dicuted neither by desire of gain nor yet of notoriety. There are stated m 
be ten yea rs of bbour in this volume—twenty years, if the fact of Ac twofold 
collaboration be reckoned in Ac account—nearly one-half the working life 
of Ae average man. The poems themselves present the fine blossoming of 
Ac high summer noon of Chinese poetic genius, and Acy have been handled 
wiA loving care; $0 that wc ignorani barbarians of Ac Far West can truly 
g^ a glimpse of Ae magic Jade Mountain, dragon-infested, fabulous, doud 
girt, hardly to be seen, which is Chinese poesy at iu bwt. 

Tlw migiiu] collecrion, called "Three Hundred Tang Poems,” from 
whiA Aesc verses are iransbted. was made {so the joint auAors inform us) 
5 w* Ae eighteeoA century, who signed himself 

Heng Tang Tua Shih, or, A Retired Scholar at Ac Lotus Pool. The tide 
^ his^ection was based upon a common saying; '* By reading Aoroughly 
Ar« hunAed Tang poems, one will write verse wiAout learning.” The 

far ti. ^ e China one of the most popular, for poets and 

fte the mass of ^ people alike. Even iUiieiates are said to be familiar wiA 

/*.***, ^ ^ wiA lines from it None can compare wiA it ia 

Dr^iln a^bfc infiuenoe. Mr. Witter Bynner and 

Aeit skil^ nS u 1 *^% chosen wisely and wdl die subject for 

A^kd^ and wiAal affectionate, hermeneutic labours. 

As far back as histoty runs 
«ttn- flf poems. The oldest now extant were composed 
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bj the Emperof Yao (1357 and one of them was adopted as the 

Chinese jiadoDal *ang at the bcgmtiifig of the fiepublie. But the Tang 
Dynasty is commonly recognized as the golden age of Chiaese poetry* 
B^inning with the founder of the dynastyt down 10 the last ruler, almost 
every one of the Tang emperors was a great lover znd ptroo of poetry* and 
many were pocu themselves. Cenitidcs ago, cultivated Chinese had reached 
the intellectual sactirarioD which has tired the mind of the modcfA European. 
The Chinese gentleman knew the ancient folk-songs compiled by Confudm. 
He had also, all around him, a more poised and particularized sophistica- 
don, a more elaborated and enriched civiUzadoUt Westerncri have 

yet attained or are likely to experfence for centuries to come. Nevcrihclesa, 
tbiough the glittering cycles, everyone has written verse.. There is a simple 
seciei in these generations; it is chat down the ages and amid all ihc changes 
and chances that the eenturks have brought the Chinese has managed to 
maintain within himscLf the head of a man and the heart of a child* That 
Is why the Republic today has taken for its hymn the poem written by the 
old Emperor Yao ^,500 years ago, and that is why poetry lives and will live 
in the souls of the Chinese people- On any ChixK^ mountain-dinib towardi 
a temple, rock after rock with its terse and suggesdve inKription wiU bear 
witness lo this temper. So will the street cria of the pedbrs, or the namei 
of the tea-houses; and on many hilltops and Lakesidcs the casual but reverent 
jottings of this or that anonymous appredator of natural beauty. 

It has been a common occurrence in China that pocts^ even the best of 
them, devote their earlier years to some form of public service* Century 
after century Chinese poems reflect this deep devotion of thdr author? to the 
good of the State—ihdr unwavering allegUnce to rightEousneu, even when 
it implied ofEeiai degradation or exile or even deatbi 
To illustrate with Just one quotation, a poem by Chi-wu Ghi'cn i 

Thoughtful elation has no end ; 

Onward I bear it to whatever come. 

And my boat and I, before the eveoiag breeze. 

Passing flowers, cDtcring the Jake* 

Turn at nighdd! towards the w»to-n valley. 

Where 1 watch the south star over the mountain 
And a mist that rises, hovering soft. 

And the low moon sbnting through the treea^ 

And 1 choose to put away from me every worldly matter 
And only to be an old man with a JS^ng pole-" 

To any student of Chinese poetry this book wUJ be indispeiuahJc* and all 
lovers of poetry will End it a volume to treasure and re-fead* 


Lk Teuplcs DU Javon : Axchitectuxil et ScnuToai. Par Albm Maybon. 
With forty-four illustradons in collotype. (Paris: 60 fr. 

In 1S78 Professor J. Conder contributed the fim arddes on fapnese 
architeeturc to the Transacdom of RopI fniticute of British Anhitem, and 
m iSEa M. Ch- Droser foUowed with hk work on the same suhjecL 
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Mr* Albert Maybon^ who trav^cUcd ciicosivdy in China and Japin^ has 
now de%'ot^ his mdcIadgaBIc energy on the first European study of the 
branch of temple arthiicctiirc in Japan* Mr. Maybon is not an architect, but 
h an art tonnoisseur, and, gifted with the FrenA inborn sense and love (or 
art* opens, perhaps for the first time, our eyes and minds to the wandcrful 
beauty which is to be found in Japanese temples,, their architecture, and the 
tcttlpturc treasures which they coutalii. The reader can cadly foUow the 
author, whose ctegani French stjlc makes it so pleasant lo accept Him as a 
guide through his temple wanderings. If aoyofie reading these lines will 
tike the trouble to read the dghty-five pag^ in quarto riae he will not only 
find his trouble repaid^ but will learn another side of Japanese greatness and 
simplicity* 

Tlie development of the two arts, architecture and sculpture, is dealt with 
epoch by epoch, whiUt always keeping in touch with the religious move- 
ments, Shinto and BuddhUt* After all, religion is responsible for the rise of 
art. Art, music, painting, and architecture attained their highest achieve- 
jucnis in a religious atmosphere. The very first picture, Tkr Kondc of 
Horyup^ must strike everyone with the greatness of architectural adiicvc- 
ment ■ then, again, Fig* 36, the bronae statue of Kwaunon Bosaisu, is per¬ 
fectly subljme. 

The book is beautifully priuticdt is easy to read, and the lUusteadoiiSj 
produced by collotype, are throughout well chosen and of the Iscat. 


SUR LES Tmc£5 uo BouDDiiA. By Rene Grousset. (Paris ; Uhreme Piorf.) 
(Rti^iewfd ty W. F. WssTiiiooe.) 

M* Rene Grouisei, of the Musm Guimet, Paris, has already to his credit 
a fine record of notabte service in making familiar to Western peoples the 
m and die learning of the Orient from ancient times. In his Hist&irc de 
I'Extrimf-Oricnt^ issued last year, he carried to completion his studies of 
In^a, China, and Indo-China^ which were only partially treated in his 
Hiiioitv dr tAsie puhluhed in Into tbit new volume he has con¬ 

densed a vivid and scholarly survey of the great Middle Age of Buddhism— 
about our seventh century a.d. The doctrines of the Buddha had by that 
tunc spread from India eastivard and northward, and had been ftouriihing 
^oughout CcDtral aud further Asia, Ceylon, China, Japan, and developing 
m those lands a vigorous intchectual and social and religious lifci into China 
they had entered soon after the dawn of the Christian era, and had become 
the State relipon. The new-born creed of Islam had not yet begun its 
militant mtsiionary expansion from Arabia, nor had tenacitnjs Hinduism 
r^'oed its agelong supremacy in India. This was the epic age of the 
inese in Central Asia; it was the era of the gntai pilgrimages to the holy 
land of the Ganges, of Mahayauist idealism, and of Gupta aiL This m- 
e epiK of Eastern culture M. Grousset recalls and recreates* giving 

^ flf ChincK Imperialism, nomblr iQ the 

Emperor Tai-T«,ng and the Tang Dynasty, and m the pious and intrepid 
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pitgnnu from Chin^ lo Indu, iTOiably.Htu3n:-T«irig (6oa-6fi^) and Yi-Tdng 
(63471J). By A.D, 630 Tai-Tsotig had brokco the Tiirtocnan dominabofi in 
Asia and had made the Chinese masters of MongoliHi Turkotan^ and Dthcr 
cDuncrics of Ccjitral Ask as far as Imlia^ and had founded the famniis T'ang 
Dynasty. During these warrior tiroes of Tai-TsoJig there grew up,, in 
North-Western China, the young scholar and Buddhist moiik^ Hiuan-Tsang 
(602^), destined, says M. Groussec, to be associated with that Emperor in 
a common renown—emperor and pilgriru. llic Inddcnts and viclssitudeji of 
his famous pilgrimage+ between the years and 645, to IniJia and to the 
home and sacred places of the Buddha, and of his return and later life, have 
become well known through his own and Uler writings. His early sym¬ 
pathies were with the Mahapna rather than the Hinayana teaching^ like 
many another learned and pious Chiticsc pilgrim before him and after lum, 
he felt drawn to solve his difficulties by tiTivcUing to the *' Great West ’* and 
to India, to verify the Doctrine according to the Saeitd Boots^ and to discuss 
the Dhamrna with the Buddhist and other religious sages in the country of 
the Brahmans. Aud thus, at the age of twenty-six^ this “ Master of the 
Law/"* notwithstanding Impcria] prohibition, boldly started out from 
Western Cbma. His odyssey of the next seventeen years proved to be an 
astonishing exploit—and adventurous and dangerous—and otherw^ise 
not easy^ even though that was a time when learaing and religion were an 
accepted passport, the world over, to respect and veneration. His own swry 
of it, in wonderful roantiscripl, » remarkably ludd and ^nfofm^ng^ he was 
an incomparable observer of Brahnianic sodety; and his notes on places, 
temples. Stupas, and the like* are sdll very vaJnabIc guidance for practiml 
Indian archaeologists. M. Grousset has iUiutxated and completed the whole 
by the aid of other documents, fudi ai the History of the T*ang Dynasty, 
and especially by the nairatJves of many impartant discoveries in Buddhist 
history and art, patiendy made during modern times by eminent scholars 
and archeologists and explorers, as Pclliot, Foucher, Chavannes, La Coq, 
Stein, Sylvarn Levi, and others. M+ Grousset has written with profound 
and exact learning, and in evident sympthy with his subject^ and with a 
charming manner; so that he is a very gTcnial guide and phUosopher and 
friend as he, in imaginatiDn^ travels with tus readers over the tong road or 
discourses on Buddhist doctrines and teachers and history. He gives some 
attractive verbal vignettes of great personages; and also of places—as, for 
example, Kanauj, Taxila, Ayodhya, Prayag. He adds eight varied and 
typied illustrarions of Buddhist figures; and the map of Asia and Europe, as 
about A.D. 6 y>j is usefulp and It marked for mcuc of the route traversed by 
HuLiu-Tsang. The volume is an intensely interesting study of an impcirtant 
chapter in the history of humanity, and hai also iu spcdal attraction for 
Buddhists and students of Buddhism. We shall hope to see its appearance 
in an English tramlaticn. 


voiu ixvn. 
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BoKOBcmvA. Sij origip4il etchings by Jan Ponrtco^ar. Explartalory mcrodiic- 
tion by Dr- N- J* Krom, Profesior of Javanese Aichxology ta the 
UDiversity of Leyden. With a foreword by Laurence BinyonH (Lmtof.) 
Linuted edition (aoo copies)^ £6 6^4 edidoa cle line (la copiciX £3 81^ 

by ). V. S+ Wctun^soK.) 

Borobudiir's prestige aj die noblest and most beautiful monument of 
Buddhist art in the world ts tmdisputedp and its exquisite relief paneli are 
familiar to a|! who have any acquaintance with Ras trm sculpture* The 
welbknown Dutch artist, Mf^ fan Poortenaar^ is notj in these lii etchings, 
with sculptural detail 50 much as with general aspects. He 
depicts the stahways and terraces of the rounded stoue-dothed hill in their 
relationship with the incomparable landscape setting of bills and broad rice^ 
hclds, as they are seen in tw^ght or under the midday sun from a distance^f 
or from some imertoediate gallery^ or from the highest terrace of all. The 
Buddhist architect, in Java as in iQdia;^ had a keen sense of sceticry and 
setting, and natural features were everywhere his coadjutors. 

As h!r. Laurence Binyoji justly observes in his foreword, Mr. Pooftenaar 
has seen his subject not luerdy as a picturesque relkf and for the sake of its 
architectural effects of light and shadc^ but with a sympathetic appreciadou 
of its religious signiSeancc. 

Professor Krom s introduction explains, in a lucid mannerj whit Boro- 
budur mcaot to the believer, and what were the conceptions which in¬ 
fluenced its construction- 


SiAuEse Tales, Old and New. The Fouii Rrpom and Otiiek StoiuES. 
Translated from the Siamese by Reginald le May. (Noe/ Dougfm) 
8s. 6d. net 

The volume omtaini fiftcoi storici, more or less short, from which we 
learn a good deal of Siamtsc life and thought- There are scholars who 
endeavour to translaic iiterally from Oriental bnguagps, and there are others 
who seek m render them into more fluent and lucid language. Mr. le May 
has adopted the latter coinse, and the reader will be grateful. The stories 
read like fairy talcs or fables, sometimes disdosLog ihc foibles of men or 
women. In the second port of the book the author gives not merely a good 
acoouDt of Siamese life, but he eidargei upon the stnrics by eEpbining them, 
sometimes by comparing them with those of Europe, but chiefly the Siamese 
mitd IS Uid QfKn, and thrir high morality is insisted upon- One might 
mainuun that this cntcrtainiiig volume disdoses a great deal of Siamese folk¬ 
lore, and the author can claim credii for helping us tn understand the 
Siamese people. 


A Shdat HerroM of Chinese CtviLiEATioN. By Dr. R. Wilhelm. Tmns- 
1 ^ fr^ the Gc^n by J. Joshua, with introduction bv L. Giles. 
Wih thirty-three dbstrauom. (George a Harrap Co.) iis. 6d* 


1 j to Enjli.li ie.de Huoud. «het 
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aj the renderings of die Oucese ebssio. He therefore needs no inEroduc- 
doD. In the present volume the author depicts, more or less in otidine, the 
history of Chinese culture from the very beginnuigp The divbion of the 
book is typkal of the author; k i% exact, and, without referring to the 
elaborate index, the fine list of contents saves the reader all trouble m finding 
the particular subject in which he may be interested. It is, however, to be 
hoped that the whole volume will be studied; it is easy and pleasant reading, 
and the story of a country's otilnifc, especially that of ChEna, being st^ 
unfamjltar to the WestErn mind, is full of fasdnadon. There is a long and 
useful bibliography of European and Chinese works which the author has 
coosulctd. The numerous LUusnadons are beyond praise. Mr, L, Giles has 
written a preface to the English edidon (able—needless to say), and has sbo 
revised the tramladorL All this contributes m making this volume a Licde 
masterpiece. The price of las. 6d^ is kept low, no doubt, in expcctadoit of a 
large sale corresponding to the value of the attractive volume. 


La PiittOfiorHiE MoiAts et PoLrnoui d£ MENCtus. Psr Yuan Tcho-Ying. 

(Paris: Paul GcutkntTn) 

The honour of having compiled the first French monograph on Mendus 
belongs to a Chinese student. Mr. Yuan, although on ardent follower of the 
doctrines of Confucius, yet holds the view that rcpublkan mstitutions are 
quite compatible with the old teaching. Our author has made himself 
thoroughly familiar vrilh European methods of wckfking, and the result of 
his studies is a feiiciums one. The volume, a university thesis, b dividod iuto 
four parts: the life and work of Mendus, philosophical conception, the 

morale,*" and peJitks. One must agree with the author that the rendering 
of Chinese philosophy into a foreign language b very difiScuJ^ and that the 
thorough knowledge the Chinese mind is essentials Mr. Yuan has giveit 
us—iDd thb b gratefully acknowledged—the orthodox Chkiesc view of 
Mendus, quoting from ancient and moderu Chinese texts, but it is to be 
regretted that he docs not appear to have equally studierd recent European 
literature on the sulD^ect. The word ** jeo,"* for instance, has received a 
masterful commentator in D. T. Suzuki (Brief Htsicty of E&eiy CAirtete 
PiiloiopAy). Professor Bmce, In hb tfcatise on CAu has also explained 
in detail the mcanirig of ** jdn.^ These are but two recent wriicFS^ and 
there are others. 


NEAR EAST 

Le Coki 4£RC£ ExTiacEuit m la Pease : CoiacEirr en Assukea le Devtiopfe- 
atm. By Parviz Khan Kazernj, Docteur en Droit. (Paris j Romreati,) 
40 fr. 

(Reviewed iy Sia Aenolo Wuxon.) 

This book goes some way to inect a long-frit want 
Very Dumcrous books have been published during the last ten years in the 
pincipaJ languages of Europe, treating of the inhabitants, the art, architcc- 
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turcr^ bistDry, and poliiici of Fema. Yet with the exception of a few 
wriitcQ by students La ParU desirous of qualifying for their doctorate, no 
serious attempt has hitherto been made to deal comprcbcnsivcly with the 
external trade of Persia^ and students have had to rely almost exclusively on 
the annual reports of the AdminLatrator-Gciieial of Customs, on the six- 
monthly reports of the Miaistry of FLoanee, and on the Annual Reports on 
Economic Conditions in Persia issued in London by the Dcprtmcnt of 
Overseas Trade* To these last no reference is made in the brief bibliography 
at the end of this work—a notable ouiissiou. The author has taken pains to 
marshal his facts, and has succeeded In giviog to his rcaEkrs in compendious 
form a very clear idea of the principal features of Persian commerce. He 
devotes only eight pages out of two hundred and eighty to Persian trade w'ith 
the world from the beginning of hbtory down to the end of the nineteenth 
century—a most inadequate allowance, for there is ample macmal for a 
whole volume on Persian trade with the rest of the world during this period* 
Further study would perhaps show that the Arab conquest stjmiilated rather 
than retarded the economic development of Persia, whereas the Mongol 
invasion under Tamerlane in the fouriecnth century (which the author does 
not mendon) inflitted injtiiics on the country from which it has not yet 
recovered. The stale of Persia under the Safavi monarchs is described with 
justifiable pride; the decline of law and order^ and the failure to resist the 
Afghan invasions in the seventeenth century, is ascribed to the increasing 
induence of the priesthocKl at the Court—surely an unconvincing explana¬ 
tion I Of the Qajar Dynasty the author has, not unnaturally, nothing good 
to say, but it h an exaggeration to say (page ry) that the population of Persia 
reduced by onc-fjfth during the Great War, by famine and cpidernks^ 
and that Persia suffered greater material Josses than any belligerent country. 

Here and there the author has allowed his imagination to run riot. He 
claims, for example, that the murder of the VlccCbosul at Tehran m 
by a fanatical crowd was the work of mischief-makers suborned by 
foreigners whose interest it was lo prevent a concession for oil in North 
Periia being taken up by American financiers. He says that eyewitnesses 
saw the crowd being inciied by certain individuals to kill the Vice-Consul; 
he adds that a few innocmit persons were punished for the crime, and that 
^e dtrgy and ihcir ignotant followers were merely the tools of foreign 
interests. It is to be regretted that the author has given currency to such 
fables, which judidal and othi^ inquiries held in Tehran at the time showed 
to have no iofi of foundatioa* 


The title of Chapter VL—"" The Creation oJ a National Merchant Marine 
and the Suppression of Foreign Intermediaries as Obstacles to the Freedom 
Tiadc explains ic$df, and requires no comintJit, The author would 
ve done weU to refer to Hadi Hasan^s masteriy treatise on the History of 
Pasiari Navi^tioii, and to have considered more fully ihc economic and 
other difficulties which may make the construction of dodey^rdi ai Bandar 

^ ^ erection of sea going merchant vessels a less attractive scheme 

™n hrc appears to think. 

^ dirnLuaiioa of foreign merchants or agcocks indude 
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with State assistaacc, to negotiate on an eqi^ footing with the tJ.S-S.R. 
and with other counirics whidi pbee objtadci in the way of Fer^an trade- 
Chapter VTII. deali with Free Access to the Mediterranean/^ The 
author suggests that one of the pladpat pores of Syrb should bcconie a 
free portfor Persia, and should be connected with the Uaiuad pbteau by 
road or rail via Rowandie^ MchuJ^ and Nisibin, with an alternative roiice 
through Turkey via Uroii, and he siiggcsts that a Franco-Persian agreement 
should be negotiated with this end in view. 

The concluding chapter of this interesting work is notable for a fine 
passage devoted to the rights and duties of womens who, say* the author, 
have a part to play not lcs« impuftaut than have men, both in the office, 
where they could do much that is not performed by men, and in the factory. 

Persia*" he concludes* ” lives and will live* What it needs 11 a ptriodc 
governing class to guide it in the pth of progre^ and ruling with justice 
and equity. Thus only can the Persian people develop their qualities and 
uphold the standard of Iranian culture. 


A HrsToav of A^fctcyr PeastA ttxiu m Faklilst Eecznkr^cs to the Death 
OF Aj-EXANPEa TKi Geeat. By Robert W, Rogers. With illustrations 
and maps. 1929. (CAar* Smhncr &nd Sons,) 305. net- 

For many years past Professor Ro^!ts has been known as a great figure 
amongst the students of Babylonian hhtDry through his famous work 
History 0/ Babylonia and Assyria^ of which six editiom have gone through 
the press- Anyone who has had the advantage of his persona] acquaintance 
will remember his humane and kindly manners, and will now read with 
much sympathy and regret that the History of Andent Perrin will be his 
last wc4-k. Professor Rogers is adding once more to his reputation. It is a 
notable work am! a glorious conclusion to his literary Life. The vnlume is 
divided into four sectionsp of which the first intioduces the reader into the 
ancient Persian atmosphere, the land and people, the language and the 
religion. The second sectioa opens with the conquest of the Medes by 
Gyms the Great, and ends with the Persian King's downfall through 
Alexander the Great, and, finally* the jVlacedonian^s achievements axe dis¬ 
cussed in fuLL The whole volume testifies to the learned author's grat 
learning and wide reading, of which be gives proof in the referenocs at the 
foot of each pgc from English, German* and French authors* as well as 
from the origind texts. 

Professor Rogers will earn nothing but praise for his History of Ancitni 
Fmia. His extreme modwiy, worthy of a great scholar* will only add to the 
adccdon which he has enjoyed by anyone who has been favoured by his 
personal acquaintanccj and it wiU not efface the cxpcctatioa that his last 
volume will crown his rich and beautiful life. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
INDIAN EMIGRATION.—IV 

By Dr. Lanka SEyDARA^f, m.a., th.d. (lond.), 

F.R.ECON.S-, F.R,STAT.S. 

A FURTHER charge against the Indian settler is the problem 
of the poor white man. Unfortunately he does not want 
to engage in manual work alongside of the Indian or of the 
indigenous African, but wants to direct occupations entaih 
ing manual labour on the part of these communities. Pro* 
fessor Gregory observes: " Sir Heiy Hutchinson, former 
Governor of the Cape, clearly expressed the fact that the 
poor white is the fundamental difficulty of South Africa, The 
poor white will not do the work of a skilled artisan. 'The 
poor white problem is one of the most pressing of South 
African problems. It is in a sense the direct result of native 
and coloured environmenL’"* The question is often raised 
whether the immigrant Asiatic, on account of this factor, 
does not compete with the white worker. A recent publica¬ 
tion on labour conditions in British Columbia put forward 
the following plea if 

All »e demand U the domination of our oim race. We struggle 
to prevent our average white citizen from being displaced by Chinese 
and Japanese in the commercial, industrial and agricultural life of 
Bntish Columbia. 

Such is the cry at the present day in every country where 
settlers have congregated in the course of a century. 
Alluding to South Africa, the writer of the above publica¬ 
tion observes as follows: J 

_ When the Indians completed their term of service on the pTanta- 
ttons they took to planting on their own, also to shopkeeping. Before 
the end of the last century, so serious had the commercial competi- 
on become thrwghout South Africa, that street after street in towns 
ere, whem white merchanti had established themselves in business, 
^wcrc gTaduaily occupied from end to end by Indian merchants. 

It is submitted that, in the first place, it is entirely legiti¬ 
mate on the part of the free Indian settler to engage in 
awful Mcupations of an agricultural, commercial, or indus- 
1 Such an opportunity was offered to him 

n o IS descendants by the employing agency before he 

Service."^I Cehur, pp. igO'iji (London: Seeley, 

Oaw/BriVfl fij Britith Colum^a, p. 34 

lA/rf,, p, 
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was induced to leave the shores of India. In this connec* 
lion one of the resolutions of the Con/Irence Internationale 
de rEmigration et de I Immigration, held at Rome in 1924, 
is of particular significance. Paragraph 7 of Resolution 7 
of this Conference runs as follows 

Tbe labour contracts drawn up in the emigration countries between 
the employers and tbe workers, in conformity with tbe laws of that 
country, shall have full force in the immigration country, except as 
regards clauses of public order and tbe laws and regulations of the 
latter country. 

So long as the Indian settler does not violate his civic 
responsibilities in his country of adoption or domicile (and 
on this point the evidence is unanimously in favour of the 
Indian emigrant settler), any encroachment on his lawful 
rights is obnoxious in international law.'f 

On the other hand, it is entirely unproven that the 
Indian trader and artisan, and even the planter overseas 
ousts his European neighbour from the latter's legitimate 
pursuits. On this point, the Memorandum presented by 
the India Office to the Imperial Conference of 1911 con¬ 
tains the following statement 

II IS pra^ically certaia that there will never be any large Indian 
population in Canada, Australia or New Zeabnd, the Dominions in 
which the abori^nd population is small, and in some eases de¬ 
creasing, and which will, in tbe ordinary course of events, be, for all 
practical purposes, purely European, But in South Africa not only 
does the native population so enormously outnumber tbe whites that 
unskilled labour will probably always remain in native bands, but a 
small Asiatic clement has existed for nearly two centuries. Cape 
Colony has found it possible to govern without friction and to ntihze 
the “ Malays " imported by the Dutch East India Company, who ate 
Muhammadan in religion and distinctive in their social habits. They 
have established a position as fishermen, drivers and petty agricul¬ 
turists. It cannot be maintained that South Africa can accommodate 
only white and black and has no place for tbe brown races. 

Again, as recently as 1936, the Governinenc of India 
questioned this theory of the overseas Governments. In 
the case of Natal, where the domiciled Indian population 
outnumbers the European population, the Indian Govern¬ 
ment telegraphed to the Government of the Union of 

* qf fJtt voL iiLp p* 115 (English itxt). (Rome : 

CoiniDisarial Generale Italien de rEmigr^don. 19*4^) Th^ laie Sir 
P, Rajagop^achari was the Indian delegate to this Conference 

f 1 consider this statement to be valid against the agreed con- 
ventjon that intm-lmperkl [solilio are outside the pale of the League 
of Natioiu and of the jur 4 diction of the Fertnanenr Cpqti of Inter- 
□atioiul Justice. 

I India 191 qf lmiiaMi 

Ozxrstas, Pr(Hfddifrgf e/fAt Con/mnir, 191 t, p. ayS (Cd. 5,745, 

1911). 
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South Africa that their deputation of enquiry (commonly 
known as the Paddisoo Deputation) were 

unable to find any ju$ti Nation for the general o];»nton hdd bj 
Europcacu in Natal that Indian competition b trade is increasing, 
and is closing fruitful avenues of employment to EuropeaDS. 

Protesting against the passage of the Areas Reservation 
and Immigration and Registration (Further Provision) 
Bill, the Indian Government wrote to the South African 
Government 


Any meaEiire tending to depress the social and economic standards 
of Asiatics maybe expected to intendfy rather than mitigate bdustrial 
and commetdal competition between them and the white population. 

Notwithstanding the fact that no clear data are quoted 
on behalf of the contention that the Indian settler ousts 
the white worker in the overseas Dominions, several dis¬ 
criminatory measures were passed against the former. 
The case of the Transvaal is an instanoe. Unfortunately 
the economic factor is intermingled with the racial one, and 
hence it is necessary that we ^ould discuss this matter in 
the next section. 

We must here take note of the fact that certain Indian 
settlers undersell themselves to the detriment of their 
white neighbours. Human nature being what it is, such a 
thing is not confined to any one country or community. 
Indeed, it was recognized that the poor white settler of 
South Africa is not exempt from this charge. But fraudu¬ 
lent measures have a remedy in the strict enforcement of 
the law. On the other hand, means of a different nature 
are available in the shape of machinery for the proper 
regulation of economic activities. In the case of South 
Africa, a standard wage, irrespective of race, has met this 
proposition in an admirable manner. Further, the growing 
absorption of Indian workers by the trade unions — a 
beginning has already been made in this direction—is sure 
to act as a deterrent to the above-mentioned weakness on 
the part of the I ndian settler. 

A r^sum6 of the legislation passed against the immigration 
of Asiatics, including Indians, is important. It is convenient 
to start with the foreign states and then come to the 
British Empire for a detailed examination of the situation. 

In the United States of America several exclusion Acts 
have prevented Asiatics from entering the territory with a 


from the Viceroy of Indut to ike GoturHor-Otneroi ei South 
j' *9*^ Corra/iOHdoHet it/tivofi ii>i ConerHmecft 

of iki Utiioa of South Afrua regarding tht 
•9*6}. ^ ^**^'^'** South Afi-iect, p. jt ([>e1h]: Gov«mtiieiit Piess. 
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view to petmajient settlement. Recently Chinese and 
Japanese have been admitted under certain conditions. 
Such facilities are denied to Indians.'^ In the case of 
Costa Rica a decree of October 26, 1925, prohibits the 
landing of Indian workers engaged under contracLf In 
French Indo-China special regulations operate stringently 
against the settlement of Indians.^ In the Dutch Indies 
various labour ordinances impose similar discriminatory 
penalties over persons of the Indian race.§ In the case of 
Panama, Indians are excluded along with other Asiatics.j| 
Par^uay, Uruguayj and Turkey have similar legislation 
excluding Asiatic immigration.f 

We will now turn to conditions in the British Dominions. 
The “ White Australia " policy was adumbrated during the 
closing years of the nineteenth century^ after the abortive 
attempt of Queensland threatening secession from the 
Commonwealth if Indian immigration were not permitted.** 
The literacy test imposed upon intending immigrants is 
a dehm'te bar making for their exclusion.Fortunately, 
stringent anti-Indian rules denying facilities for visits to the 
Commonwealth by even educated and wealthy Indians 
have been recently removed, and the visit of Diwan- 
Bahaduf T. Rangacharlar, M. L.A., on the occasion of the 
opening of the Commonwealth Parliament at Canberra, 
produced excellent results in this respect. 

In the case of Canada, the Komagata Maru incident in 

* H. F. Fiairchildt t A Wwid and ih Amirkiin 

(New York: Mnemillan. ^ 9 ^S ) 

R, D. McKenxie: OmnfftJ (Iiietityte of Paci&c Relation?- 

New Votk. ^9270 

H. P. Fa,in:hild (Ed^): Immigrant BaiAgr^ttrfds^, chapn xiL, pp, iSo-tgf ; 
J. M- Davis: 7 ^/ Ortimta/s. 

The Preamble ood Constitution of tbe Asiatic Exciu^ioo League of 
North America (1905) cootains the following passage: The Caucasian 
and Asiatic races are unassiiDllable. Contact between these races must 
result, under the conditions of mdividual tife obtaining in North America^ 
in Injury to the former, proportioned to the extent to which such 
conuct prevails/' Quot^ by E. C* Mears : J^ess^ini Orifntait /Ar 
Ammin/t p, 4JS. (New York * Institute of Pacific Rek- 

tioDs. 1937+) 

t international Labour Office : and Trmiies, VoL IIh; 

Immigratiffn Laws amd J^igjilatwnSy pp, 52-51 (Geneva- i^aS). 

t lAid^ p. 54. ^ Ibid., p. 57 

j[ p* 59, f pp. 60-61. 

** Myra W^ard : Mitarj if/ Atts/ra/m pp. 99-106. 

(Melboume: University Press. ^923); Ch. Fleetwood i Atistra/ia^IVJkstt 
dtr (Loudon I Heinemanri. 1926). 

tt Ititefnatioaal Labour Office I Mtgratim Lamr and titstVoU IL* 

PP- 49 ^ 5 ** 

11 this connection see the India Office Memofanduni presented to 
the Colonial Conference of 1911* /«■. nt. 
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1914 proclaimed a regime in which there could be no 
scope for Indians to emigrate with a view to permanent 
settlemenL* The imposition of the continuous voyage 
test upon the Indian would-be emigrant creates a definite 
bar against any future emigration from India, Vet other 
Asiatics enjoy in certain cases greater facilities than His 
Majesty's Indian subjects- On this the India Office 
Memorandum presented to the Colonial Conference of [911 
pointed out; t 

While the Goven^meJit d Indi^ love not taken exception to \hA 
present arrangeoientr it \s to noted that a British Indian subject is 
at present Tequired to have more money than a Japanese altca» 

before he is allowed to land in Canadai and continued : 


NonethdiKS it h a striking fact that British Indians are allawed by 
foreign countries privileges denied to them by the Dominions. 

So far we have surveyed the immigratton restrictions 
imposed upon Indians in varbus putts of the world. But 
there is a more serious factor to be considered. What of 
the Indian overseas settlers who have for generations lived 
side by side with foreign nationals in the overseas empires ? 
It would be impossible, on account of considerations of 
space^ to go into the minutids of the discriminatory legisla¬ 
tion p^ed by different countries imposing disabilities on 
domiciled Indian settlers, which are economic in external 
manifestation but entirely racial in character. The case of the 
Transvaal is an example of such discriminatory legislation. 

Mr, M. Gandhis work in this colony twenty years ago 
will not. of course, be foijgotten.J The late G. K. Choice 
the first person to impress the Government of India 
with the necessity of the abolition of indenture in South 
Africa, particularly in Natal. His resolution was accepted 
by the Government of India in rgn, and his subsequent 
visit to that pominbn produced a profound effect on the 
local authorities. Emigration to Natal was actually stopped 
for a time. ^ But conditions remained unaltered until the 
passive resistance movement focussed attention of the 
authorities of both the Governments upon this subject. 

* Finikkar s tKSok, alr^dy referred tOi provides a scatbiDg iDdictmecl of 
thii inadenr, which rcsulied in severe loss of lndU?i life on acoount of ibe 
ungen^Mds atdLud$ of the Iromigirarion OfScers of ibc Dominion. 

t 5 i745p P' =76 

L” c^miectidD, see the perition of the Hindu Friend Society of 
^ tnori^ B.Q, lo the Colonial Office, dated April a3, igii, which contains 

Tcneawii indtctnienl of the Omadi^in policy of dis^niLiiarioa agaiast 
Indiims, pp ® 
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A recent writer tersely summed up the position in this 
colony in the following words 

pf the Indiaiu freed frani indeature had entered the 
TrausTaaJ after its retrooetsion to the Boers in 1881. Their liberty 
to acqaire property and to trade was quesUotied by the Europeans, 
and dvpite the diplooiatic attempts of the British Gorerament to 
enforce the daims of its Indian subjects—daims secured under 
Article XJV, of the I^ndon Convcation of iSS4-'Law 3 of r8S5, 
iiDposieg restrictive measures, was passed. An award by Aibi* 
tmoTS, 1SS5, and a decision of the Supreme Court of Ttaosvaal, 
1898, virtually abrogated Article XIV, of ihe London Conveotioa and 
the rights enjoyed under it by the Indians, 

On the prejudice demonstrated by the while population in 
the Transvaal there is a wealth of authentic evidence. But 
space does not permit of a thorough survey of this datauf 
The whole range of this kind of legislation may be summed 
up under the heads, imposition of disabilities upon Indian 
emigrants with respect to acquisition of landed property, the 
imposition of a poll-tax, the refusal of trading licences and 
the admission of the wives and children of the emigrants. 

Fortunately, some of these disabilities have been removed 
by the Cape Town Agreement of 19*7, and the appoint¬ 
ment of an Agent of the Government of India in South 
Africa in that year augured a new era in the relationship 
between the Indian settlers and their white neighbours. 
The first Agent, the Right Hon, V. S, Srinivasa Sastri, 
p,c., C.K., has rendered meritorious services to the cause of 
Indians overseas. 

One point which was the outcome of the Areas Reserva¬ 
tion and Immigration and Registration (Further Provision) 
Act of South Africa must be noted here. An attempt to 
segregate Indians into particular quarters was deemed by 
the Union Government to meet the situation. But, un¬ 
fortunately, such a policy would be futile and its repercus¬ 
sions would be wide and far-reaching. As the Aga Khan 
wrote in 1918 

* F, C* Cimpbiill : Ckinti^ Cootu Emigratmn to Counfrus wUhin tht 
A pp, 171-172, (London: King, igaj.) 

tin this connecLiodp a of puliAmenti^y pipcn published hy 
M.M. Stationery Office: 

re/tt/mg 6? Zdigu/atWH affttfing AsmfiiJ iW Trammutlt 
C<L 3*508 {*907). Cds. Jj 994 (1907)1 4i3i7 (1 

and 5,363 {19 to). 

a Ei/i /mmigrah^M into /Af I/nioft 

of South Africa^ mth Sftd&i Rifmnct to Asioiidi^ Cds, and 5*579 
(19m}; Cds. 6^087 and 64S3 (191a} ; and Cd. 6,940 (1913). 

Ctrrnspoffdfnf^ rfiating to the Eegtiiation Act and OtAtr 

Afattori Asiatia m South Cd. 7,1 ti (igijh 

I India i/t Trausitionu p* 1(9 (London ! The Medici S^iety. 1918)* 
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A ranklmg s^nst oi inju^ice was artiused hj ihc resenration of the 
best lands lor Emopeaos and by a succession of ordi nances and 
regulatiom based on an assumption of race superiority. It must be 
rraember^ that $ucb a state of injured feehng evokes a subcon* 
scious spirit which in a few deoades may lead to results out of all 
proportion in importance to the ori^nat auses. 

The international repercussions of this question are 
worthy of note. At the time of the passage of the Trans¬ 
vaal Asiatic Law Amendment Act of igoy the Chinese 
Minister in London lodged a protest with the Foreign 
Office in the following manner;* 

Apart from the fact that the Ordinance is noL in oonsonAncc with 
the principles of intemational comityp it i^ indeed repugnant to the 
policy of fairness and equality which is always advocated in the United 
Kingdom- 

A recent Japanese view on this question is equally irn- 
portant: f 

These discrirnioatory regulations are a source of great bumiLiation 
to the peoples of the Orient In these c^ys of increasingly dose 
international relationships and world organisuir it must be admitted 
that society can only advance through the recognition and appltcahon 
of intemadonal fairtte^ and jostioe. Unfair and unjust discrimina- 
tiqn is not to be jastifiedi much less to be encouraged, dtboygh it 
may be neccsiary to overlook or iqleratc temporarily^ for reaUty 
coxmot be ignored althougb ideals must not be forgotten. 

The Government of India have been extremely con¬ 
ciliatory in hoping for a satisfactory settlement of the 
Indian question in South Africa. They postulated 

The problems of South Africa^ we believe* arc probably racial only 
on the surface. They rest on diSerencei of history, outlook and 
civilization of con^ittieEit elements of its population which penctrale 
deeper than colour of their skins- 

With a stroke of statesmanship, and at times in direct 
opposition to the wishes of certain sections of the Indian 
domiciled population of the Union, they accepted the 
declared policy of the Union Government in the following 
resolution agreed to at the Cape Town Round Table Con¬ 
ference in 1927 : 

The Government of the Unlou bav^ impressed upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India that public opinion in South Africa will not view with 
favour any aettlemcnt which does not bold out a reasonable prospect 
of safeguarding the maintenance of the Western standard of life by just 
and legitimate means- 


* Cd. 3*&S7 (j5o3)i p, I. 

T K.. S, Inui, Unshed cf /Aa chap. rcii... ** Disciimina- 

(Tokio British Colonies and Dominions^” pp. 341-* 4 ^ 

-Sp«fA A/ritan GmjiffritwHft p, i : and Further 
p. 3 Connect Pnss. ,9^6)* 
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Notwithstanding this settlement, it is sad to read the 
annual report of the Agent of the Government of India 
in South Africa for 1927, which contains the following 
passage :* 

Race feeling againsl the ladJan a strong in Katal, espedully where 
professional or trade rivalry exists to aggravate it, 

RaciiJ segregation is no satisfactory remedy. The work 
of the Indian Agent in South Africa consists, in part, of 
** upliftment" of the South African Indian. Elsewhere in 
Mauritius the position is full of hope. Kunwar Maharaj 
Singh reported in 1925 as follows tf 

The spread of education, greater combiitation among labourers, 
the growth of self-respect audong agricultural classes, and above all 
the abolirian of indenture have giveo the labourer better protection. 

But as the Government of India put it in the case of East 
Africa :J 

We believe that sanitation and social eonvenience could be 
adequately secured by mutual coasent, by strict enforcemeot of 
sanitary and building laws^ and by a just administratioc of mtuiicipal 
Tevenues. In this way the end which Lord Milner has in view to 
prornote social comfort, social convenience and social peace might be 
attained. But legislatioo on racial lines, so far from mitigatiim, will 
stimulate htntility and ill-feeling. It will, we fear, gratuitously pro¬ 
voke a fionllict which may have greater political consequences in this 
country and throughout the Empire. 

One is happy to note that things are taking a belter turn 
b Durban, which is, one hopes, an index to the possibilities 
of the future.^ 

Arising out of the previous two Issues of economic com¬ 
petition and racial juxtaposition, the problem of civic 
enfranchisement and the consequent apportionment of 
political power for the benefit of the Indian settler is of 
the highest importance. In Malaya there is an Indian 
member on the local Legislative Council. In Ceylon two 
Indians represent the emigrant interests.|| In Fiji, under 
the Letters Patent promulgated in February. 1929, the 
Legislative Council contains three Indian elected members. 

• Annuai Rtport of tkt of iht Gactrnmoni of India in South 

Afriia, p- lo (Calcutta : Government Press. 

t Report an Deputation to MauriRut^ p. *3 (Delhi; Govemineot Press 
I pas). 

I Corresponieme regarding the Ih>iition of Indians in South AhittL 
pp. 6-7 (Cmd. tijtt, 1911). 

$ Annua/ Report of the Agent of the Government of India in South 
Afrita, 1928, pp. 1819 (Calcutta: Government Press, 1929). See also 
the admirable chapter entitled Furor AfrUanm Orientaiis Iq W. M. Ross* 
Kenya from Within^ chap. **. (Loodoti: Allen and Unwin. 1927).* 

II The present writer has assisted the Hon. Mr. I. X. Pereira, «.L,e., who 
came to London on deputation to the Colonial Office, and a fiitrly aatisf^o™ 
settlement of the lodian omutituticnal rights in Ceylon is in sight. ' 
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The question of political .power is of great consequence 
in the case of Hast Africa, where the domiciled Indian 
population outnumbers the white settlers. The Hilton- 
Young Commission has favourably reported upon the 
question of a common electoral roll.* But these proposals 
have been met by the strong opposition of the European 
community in the colony. Sir Samuel Wilson further 
reported that the door is not as yet closed for the question 
of the electoral roll being settled without injustice to the 
Indian interests.! 

The needs of the Indian community have been summed 
up by the Right Hon. V, S. Srinivasa Sastri, in a report 
submitted by hini to the Government of India. Mr. Sastri 
wrote 

Ko one who visits Ken^ can fail to be struck by ibe utter Lack of 
mutirnl tiDderstanding in politicai ouUook betw^n tbt Indiim and 
European comenuditiea. 

Mr. Sastri recommended that the Government of India 
should— 

I. Press for Inquirits as to the basis of a clvUizatioii franchise 
which sl^l cooiaiDD to mcea aUk& 

3. Invoke the good of the Colonial Office and of the GoTCrD- 
iDcnt of Kenya in securing the eonsent of the European community 
to the establishment of a common roll* 

3. Oppose the gram of respooaible gOYerament to Kcnfa or of any 
institution leading up lo lu 

4p Oppose the estabEishment of a Central Council on the lines pro¬ 
posed by Sis Samtiel Wilson^ 

5- Demandi. in case of the establishment of some such bod^f that 
the unofficial representatives front each province should include an 
adequate number of Indians^ 

6- Advocate the continuance of the official majority in the Legisla¬ 
tive Council of Kenya. 

7, Demand thaJ; the representatbn of natives in the Kenya Legisla¬ 
tive Council should be by natives or by Europeans and Indians in 
equal proportions. 

Anyone who understands the complexities of the situation 
and the safeguards necessary for the protection of the Indian 
interests would endorse the views of Mr, Sastri as befitting 
the ordered evolution of any communiiy in the world. 


V. The Future 

The future is one of sincerity and hope. His Majesty’s 
Government have repeatedly declared themselves against a 

_* tp tAe Cammiisie/t on C/our 0/ tht HeptttdtfuUs in 

+ ***i^/ 4 /l^a, pp. 104111 {Cmd. 3,134, (gag). 

pp. *3 »S 

io ^ Smtri Ttgardittg his Mission 

A/rtm, pp. i,_6 . Governmeni Press. 1930). 
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policy of r^da] discrimination agamst the Indian settlers in 
the overseas Dominions.* I f racial discrimination cannot be 
abjured in the case of fresh emigration, at least the rights 
of existing domiciled Indian communities in all parts of the 
world should be safeguarded* 

A memorandum on Indians in Kenya published In 1922 
declared the policy of His Majesty's Governmeni in respect 
to the way in which they propose to tackle the problems of 
Indian emigration overseas. The Memorandum states if 

The inlerests of ihe African native cqustbe paramount,and that if, 
and when, thosfi intercsls and the: inierests of the immigrant races 
should conflict, the fonpcr should prcTaH. Obvtcm^lf, thaintcr^ts of 
the other communities, European, Indian, or Arab, must be 

safeguardedp Whatever the circumstances In which members of 
the^ communities have entered Kenya, there will be no drastic 
action or reversal of measures already inu^uced, such as may have 
been contemplated in some quartets, the rwlt of which might be to 
destroy or impair the interests of those who have already settled in 
Kenya* 

The Report of the Hilton-Young Commission on closer 
union of the dependencies of Eastern and Central Africa 
supplies a complete solution of the problems arising out of 
the Indian settlements side by side wdth other communittes. 
Their recommendations are worthy of citation : f 

The basis of a satisfactory treatment of the problems of govem- 
ment m Africa must be a dchnite policy for dealing with what k the 
most difficult task, namely, the fulElment of the Government's truit 
for the native and the regulation of the rdationa between the natives 
and the Imcrugi^t communities* 

. - * the obligatjoa rettiug ou those responsible for the govern- 
ment of these territories should properly be regarded as a threefold 
trusteeship, 

for the ttiorai and material development of the native in- 

habiUnL 

for humanity as a whole (the duty here being to develop 
the vast ecoBomic resources of these territories for the benefit of the 
whole world), a duty the conception of which has been made familiar 
by Lord Lugard in his doctrine of the “ Dual Mandate." 

TAfr^/jf^ for the immigrant communities, who^ iDitiative, know¬ 
ledge and material resources are necessary instriimeois m the 
fulfilment of the dist two taskSr 


Frorn the pimiratlon of Joseph ChamberLaiu before the Imperial Con^ 
fertnee of 1897 to the present day H.M. Goveniment have persistently 
declared themselves against any racial discrimination Imposing dbabilltiea 
on Indian settle^ overseas. The reports of the Imperial Conference of 
1911, the Imperial War Conference of iprS, and the Imperiai Conference 
of 1933 are of particular interest from this point of view, 
t JuJiansin/Cinyu —p. 10 (Cmd. t.gaa, lojtl See also 
/hJW« Effiuy iff Eix&rdlff JTas/ A/rka (Cmd* 2,904, 1927). 

I Rif&rf C&mmmsffii /Ai CltfSir (/nkn ^ fJk 

Eastern and aniro/ Afrka, Chapter HI*, pp- 35.36, 41 Md 235 
respectively (Ctud. J,SJ 4 . 1929). 
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These timee obligations are noi necissaiily ia conflict- PJnop^^liy 
interpreted, they are ootnpiementary parts of a single ohligatiod which 
cannot be fnlly perfonned if any of those parts are neglected. 

. , . The Coremmeait must do all in its power to hdp ihe immigra¬ 
tion communities, lfidE?edp the essence of our jecommendactods is 
that the field of native interests should be clearly defined and safe¬ 
guarded, not only in the interests of the natives, but ^o as to make 
clear the scope for development of the immigrant oommunitiest and 
to make it possible for govemnient within thoe limits to give its 
active and unefjnivocal siippoit. 

* , . As the whole population—native and non-native—must, with 
the advance of civilization and development of the territory, move 
steadily forwajd in the direction of increasing political responsibility, 
U is necessary to look forward to a day when the immigrant com¬ 
munities and the natives will together control the whole business of 
government. 

it may be added that b a recent White Paper regarding 
closer union in East Africa, His Majesty’s Government 
stated that in their opinion the establishment of a common 
roll is the object to be aimed at and attained, with an equal 
franchise of a civilisation or education character open to all 
races. They proposed that an enquiry should be made as 
to what is the most practicable action to be taken in this 
direction in the Immediate future. 

Besides these specific proposals to ensure justice to the 
domiciled Indian communities overseas, the whole question 
of Indian emigration should be reviewed in its proper light. 
The days when the "coolie" and the "sawmy” used to 
represent the Indian nation in the overseas empires are 
gone with the abolition of the indenture system. The 
recrudescence of nationalism in India has instilled pride into 
the hearts of Indians beyond the seas in the same manner in 
which their increasing wealth has produced a profound effect 
upon their moral and material welfare, Indians overseas do 
not ask for preferential treatment. What they want is justice 
and fair-play. If the whole question is not viewed in that 
spirit, the reciprocity resolution of the Imperial War Con- 
fefence of 191S on the one hand, and India’s membership 
of the League of Nations on the other, may, in the not 
distant future, be invoked for retaliation and arbitration 
respectively in case of unjust treatment of her nationals 
overseas. One is happy to recognize the efforts made by 
the Government of India in using every diplomatic channel 
available to secure a satisfactory settlement of the Indian 
emigration question. They have been extremely concilia¬ 
tory in their approach to the Governments of the various 
countries where their nationals are found at the present day, 
and in this they have the confidence and support of the 
people of India, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COLONIAL EXHIBITION 
IN PARIS AND THE INDIAN VISITORS 

By Sir Aurrl Stein, c.c.i.e., d.utt., d.sc. 

It is greatly to be hoped chat the Loternadoiml Colonial 
Exhibition at Paris, which was opened this spring and will re^ 
main open undl the close of October, may be seen by many 
Indian visitors to Europe, for it has much to show that may justly 
claim their special interest. The exhibition has been organized 
under the auspices of the French Colonial Ministry and the 
direction of Marshal Lyautey as Commissloncr-Gcncrd to repre¬ 
sent the economic resources and manifold attractions of the terri¬ 
tories comprised in the vast Colonial Empire of France, besides 
those of the overseas possessions of certain other countries, includ¬ 
ing Holland, Belgium, Italy, and Portugal. 

The Indian section, it is true, occupies but a modest pavilion 
among the array of great structures, including a permanent 
colonial museum, exhibition galleries, halls, etc., which, inter¬ 
spersed with ornamental gartkns, places of entertainment and 
the like, spreads itself over an ar« of more than 250 acres. Yet 
there is probably at the present day no other place to be found 
where the powerful influence exercised by the old civilization 
and an of India over great regions of Asia outside its own limits 
is presented to the cj'c in more impressive a fashion. 

The vast extension of Indian cultural influences, from Central 
Asia in the north to tropical Indonesia in tbc south, and from the 
border lands of Persia to China and Japan, has been fully revealed 
to the world at large only during the last seventy years or so and 
almost entirely through the researches of Western scholars. They 
have shown that ancient India was the radiating centre of a 
civilization which by its religious thought, its ^t and literature 
was destined since two thousand years to leave its deep mark on 

• The Dumber of vbiiofs to thi* eiihtbwon from the day of opening to 
September ao has been 23,794.839- An ilJustiatiofl of the Pennanent Ex¬ 
hibition will be found facing page £94. 
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races whollv diverst and scattered over the greater part of Asia. 
Yet India norself may be considered to have remained until 
quite recently unconscious of this its great rfilc in the past. This 
curious fact can largely be attributed to the peculiar features of 
traditional Indian mentality. These inter alia account for the 
fact that amidst the vast stores of Indian classical literature there 
arc to be found but very scanty rdics of what may be properly 
classed as written historical records. 

However, the fertilizing contact with Western thought through 
modem education has made its effect felt in this direction also. 
Some knowledge of a “Greater India" is gradually being 
brought home now to a wider circle of the Indian public. It is 
bound to be justly pleasing to patriotic pride and may be expected 
to command increasing attention. 

A visit to the Colonial Exhibition at Paris will prove a very 
interesting and instructive experience to those visitors from India 
who arc not acquainted wim the steadily growing number of 
fine publications devoted to the art remains of Indochina, Java^ 
and the Far ^st reflecting Indian inspiration, and who cannot 
find time to visit the museums and private coUections into which 
specimens of those remains arc being eagerly gathered nowadays 
throughout Europe and America. On visiting the Colonial Ex¬ 
hibition they will in the area assigned to French Indochina find 
a multitude of beautiful objects of an and craft, brought together 
in original or faithful reproduction, once adorning the temples 
^d palaces of a region deeply imbued of old with Hindu civiliza¬ 
tion and Buddhism. They wiU be able there also to admire full- 
scale reproductions of suen famous architectural creations as the 
main temple of Angkor Vat with its wonderful wealth of plastic 
decoradoR, Structures and sculptures alike strikingly reflect the 
influence of Indian models. At the same rime they pleasingly 
display the attistic feeling of the indigenous popuratlons in 
Annam, the ancient Champa, Cambodia, and Laos, which dur¬ 
ing the first millcniurn of our era so readily absorbed many 
features of early Indian culture. 

The abundance of Sanskrit mscriptions, composed in true 
Indian classical style, has enabled French scholars for the last 
fifty years gradually to rttover much of the history of those 
Khmer and Sham dynasties under which for centuries there 
flourished a civilization, in many ways essentially Hindu, in 
those distant lands of Farther India, At the same time their 
r^vches have thrown much light on the way in which that 
ovilization was affected by the potent influence of ancient China, 
the castcfu neighbour of those lands. Apart from relations in 

made itself felt through the 
On o Chmesc political power. Information about this is 
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gathered frt^m the historical records of China which here as else¬ 
where in Asia form a precious source of reliable historical infor¬ 
mation. 

But how that earlier and In many ways stronger Indian ioAu- 
ence was carried across the seas, and perhaps by land also, 
through religious propaganda, trade, and other means we may 
never learn with any certainty. Indian literature, so rich in the 
spheres of philosophy, religious doctrine, poetry, and various 
sciences, unfortunately maintains complete silence about this 
notable cultural conquest just as it docs about the same in the 
direction of Central Asia and the great islands of Indonesia. All 
that can be assumed with some confidence is that, as far as the 
last-named held and Indochina arc concerned, that conquest 
emanated mainly from Southern India. 

Recent news has told of the destruction by fire of the impor¬ 
tant Netherlands Indies section. Fortunately, this has been rebuilt 
in an incredibly short time. This accident might other¬ 
wise have made it impossible for the Indian visitor to visualize 
there how great a role Buddhism and Hinduism have played in 
shaping the early civilization of the more advanced Indonesian 
races were it not for the fact that the pavilion is bdng re-erected 
with the maximum of speed. In any ease the wonders of the 
great Buddhist Stupa of Borobudur and the charming survival 
of Hindu cults and customs on islands like Bali are too well 
known to obscure for the intelligent visitor the extent which may 
be claimed for India's cultural influence in that direction also. 

It has already been stated that the realization of what may 
justly be described as “ Greater India " is the result of scholarly 
labours reaching back scarcely further than the last two genera¬ 
tions. If we leave aside the great region to the north-west and 
north, including Afghanistan, Central Asia, and Tibet, the main 
share in the work of elucidating the facts concerning that expan¬ 
sion of early Indian culture must be attributed chiefly to French 
scholars. 

It is an achievement of which France, that home of sound 
critical methods in the fields of historical and antiquarian re¬ 
searches, may be proud, and a worthy accompaniraent of its great 
past as a colonizing power. The work was begun by French 
sdcndiic missions from the very tune when French protectorates 
were first established on the coasts of Indochina in the third 
quarter of the last century. The study of the materials thus col¬ 
lected was the merit of a small but highly distinguished group 
of scholars working at Paris, among them that great Indofogist, 
the late M. Barth. 

But the systematic organization of the work dates back only 
to the very end of the last century, when the Ecole franfoite 
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d'Extfimc Orient was established by M. Doumcr, then the fai- 
sighted Govemor-<Scnera] of Indocnlna and now President of 
the French Republic. It w'as meant to assure the prosecution of 
those researches under the conditions most helpful to it—/.e., in 
the country itself. At the same time it was to provide also the 
organ for the careful preservation of the multitude of ruined 
temples and other monuments which attest the ancient civllka- 
tion implanted in that soil. 

Created after the model of the Great French Schools of Rome 
and Athens, the Ecole fran^aise d’Extreme Orient has under the 
direction of disdnguishcd savants like MM. Finot, Fouchcr, 
Maitre, and Cccd^ rendered splendid services in both directions. 
With a staff strengthened by a steady flow of competent young 
French scholars it has carried on researches of the greatest value 
for the history, languages, and archeology, not merely of Indo- 
china, but of vast regions extending from India to China and 
Japan. 

On the archeological side the ^cole has, by means of systematic 
conservadon and excavation within the territories under French 
proiecdon, recovered a scries of magnificent monuments which, 
owing to the influence of a tropical climate and to other adverse 
conditions, were lying in ruins and exposed to final destruedon. 
Under its supervision a number of excellently planned and housed 
museums have been established at Hanoi, the capital of French 
Indochina, and at the chief places of the several provinces. All 
of them shelter an abundance of relics of ancient art. Being 
wisely provided with ethnographic sections, these museums in 
addition offer ample opportunity for the study of the develop¬ 
ment of local arts and crafts from the earliest stages to the 
present day. 

Special exhibits in the Arts Sec don of the Exhibition devoted 
to Indochina bring the results of these manifold acdvines of the 
Ecoic fran^aise d'Extreme Orient before the eyes of visitors. 
Others without going to Paris will find those results admirably 
summ ed up and illustrated in a special publicadon prepared by 
me Ect^e for the occasion of the exhibition. It would be well if 
I tfie Afchxological Survey of India, which since its rcorganiza- 
don, due to l^rd Curzon, has under Sir John MarshaU's dircC' 
tion successfully carried on tasks corresponding to the arch^tv 
logical side of the Etole's work, but extending geographically 
over the much larger field presented by India, were in a not too 
dlsunt future to be offered an opportunity to demonstrate the 
I fruits of iu labours in a similarly impressive fashion at the centre 
of the Bridsh Empire. 

Tt^ing to the .\frican portion of the far-flung colonial 

otntnions of France as represented at the exhibition now open 
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at Paris, Indian visitors would also find much to interest and 
instruct them. There, in the coastal region extending fr<Kn 
Tunis to Morocco, Isl^ic civilization, which has so much en¬ 
riched the artisde heritage of India, has produced some of its 
finest fruits in architecture and crafts. The secdons of the exhi- 
bidon devoted to Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco contain repr^uc- 
dons of some of the most striking architectural objects surviving 
in those time-honoured scats of Muhammadan culture. 

But Morocco is the land in which this culture has longest 
escaped disturbing foreign influences, and there a fortunate dis- 
pensadon of our rime has assured the conrinued survival of 
indigenous craJfts in their ardsdc and technical excellence. The 
merit for this is due to Marshal Lyautcy, the great French pro¬ 
consul of our times. While securing peace and ordered progress 
to Morocco during his long tenure of oflicc as Resident-General, 
he directed special attendon also to the protection of its tradi¬ 
tional aits and crafts. By his intimate knowledge of Oriental 
civilizadons and his appreciadon of their arts be was predestined 
for this task in Morocco just as he is for his present funcrions as 
Cotnntissait^-Gincral of the Colonial Exhibldon. 

By a carefully planned and steadily pursued policy Ma^h^ 
Lyautcy snccccdcci in preserving the high standards of indi¬ 
genous Moroccan craftsmanship in domestic architecture, wood¬ 
carving, tcxdlc manufacture, etc. Tliis is not the place to detail 
the mcAods by which this happy result was attained, beneficial 
alike to the local producer and the Western lover of good art 
work. Encouragement given to the masters to maintain their 
traditional good taste and skill, protection aifoi^dcd to the old 
guild system, strict exclusion of inferior materials and shoddy 
examples from the European market, have all played their part 

in this effective pohey. ,, , 

The results thus attained may be judged by the superior merit 
of the products of modern Moroccan arts and crafts to be seen 
at the exhibition. The prices which these products deservedly 
command among appreciative Western purchasers prove the 
economic benefits secured through Marshal Lyautcy s policy. 
They arc aptly illustrated by the fact that the service des arts 
indigenes established in Morocco, which through its French staff 
supervises the activity of the guilds, the supply of sound 
materials to the craftsmen, the disposal of the products, etc., 
has for a long rime been self-supporting. 

It svould be easy for the visitor who is conscious of the decay 
or complete extinction of many, if not most, of the art Industrie 
for which India was once famous, to appreciate the lesson to be 
drawn from the Moroccan example. Unfortunately conditions 
may have progressed too far for this example to be success- 
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fully followed on Indian soil. But probably it t$ not yet too 
late for an endeavour to be made in one portion or another of 
the great sub-oondnent by systematic encouragement, such as 
rulers of Indian States might afford, to save wut superior skill 
and taste are still to be found among local ait workers. 

Such and similar thoughts may well suggest themselves to 
observant visitors from In&. If, then, on their return they felt 
stimulated to follow up those thoughts on practical lines, they 
would find themselves rewarded for their virit to that remarkable 
exhibition by more than an agreeable recollection of the pleasure 
its manifold sights and attractions are likely to have given them. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE FUTURE FEDERAL 
LEGISLATURE OF INDIA 

Bv Sir Arbar Hvoari 


It is scRTccIy DcccssRiy> si this of tbc consiitutionsl discussitws 
between Britain, British India, and the Indian States, to empbosiax 
the degree in which the idea of Federation now overshadows all 
possible alternative solutions of the diHicultics which confront us* 
But the general acceptance of the Federal idea has, if anything, 
added to the difficulty of dear thint^g, by reason of the compli¬ 
cated adjustments between different interests that must in the lii^i 
instance be postulated before we can attempt to forecast the wort 
ing of the system which we hope to bring into existence. 

Among the more important of these adjustments are those 
which fall to be made between British India and the Indian 
States, It is necessary to remember that Federation is quite as 
much to the interest of the former as of the latter. At present the 
relations of the Indian States are with the Crown as paramount 
power; and, since the Crown rules British India, it serves as the 
nexus between the tw'o parts of the coun^. Only on the strength 
of this nexus is it possible, unless a very circuitous route is taken, to 
link Bombay to Madras by a raUway which traverses temto^ 
under the sovereignty of H£.H. the Niiam. Save ^ough pe 
Crown, there can at present be no administration of subjects which 
are of common concern to the States and British India; and unless 
the functions of the Crown arc to continue unaltered m the futme 
—which British India docs not contemplate—it is essential for 
British India to arrange a new nexus of cooperation by a^eement 
between the States and itself. For this the of the Stana 

is cssenrial. It seems to be for the advantage of aU partes this 
nexus should take the form of a Federal Govcniment in which 
Indian States wiU have their full sh^e. One of tbc two vital 
organs of this Federal Government will be the Federal Lcgisbturc, 
concerning which 1 hold that certain important considerations 

deserve to be kept steadily in view. 

The nature and compotition of the Fe«^ Ix^ture must be 
determined primarily by the functions which wiU be allpted to it; 
and in this Jonncctiofl it is necessa^ to project our rmnds away 

from present conditions. In the m 

hands, the units of the Federation will have the idlest possib^ 
autonomy. The Governments of these units in Bntish India will 
be wholly Indian; they wUl be fdly responsible to democratic 
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icgisldtuTcs. It will be these Governments which will deal with 
matters <L0cccing the day-to-day life of the ordinary individuaL 
They will administer finally, in full and unimpaired authority, 
the Ejects w hich most concern the people: their land-revenue 
administration, their police admlmstration, their system of oduca' 
tionand public health, their development of irrigation, agriculture, 
and so forth. But in contrast to the matters which w'ill fall within 
the purview of the federating units, the subjects within the sphere 
of the federal centre will be comparatively few. Moreover, they 
will be l^gely administradve and very technical in nature, such as 
commumcadons, posts and telegraphs, ctirrcncy, and so forth. 
The federal struemre need not and should not, therefore, as it 
seems to me, be modelled on what the provincial stmeture may 
bej for the latter will be designed for purposes quite different from 
the former. 


Personally, 1 share with Mr, Gandhi a preference for a uni¬ 
cameral federal icgislanire, and 1 should like to sec the possibili¬ 
ties of this idea further explored. For it would seem both simpler 
and more economical to entrust the Federal subjects to one 
Chamber, which, in view of the democratic character of the Pro¬ 
vincial Goveriments represented in it, would itself be both demo¬ 
cratic and Indian. But if British-lndian sentiment, which I should 
be the last to ignore, remains inexorably in favour of two Houses, 
I would strive to make these Houses ^ compact as possible. 
The advantages arc many. There would, in the first place, be 
economy in money—a very important consideration in a poor 
country like India. There would, secondly, be economy in time 
* despatch of public business, which is also important 

whttc provincial representatives have to travel long distances to 
me federal capital. There would, in the third place, be economy 
in personnel in not denuding the provinces of large numbers of 
their ^t and most representative men, in not withdrawing these 
men from r^ly nation-building work, in not encouraging them 

“5 upon the spectacular environment of Delhi 

and 01 m la. 

If we adopt the bicameral principle, the Upper House will pre- 

su^bly represent the units of the Federation, and the Lower the 

rederauon as a whole, 1 do not consider the terms “ Upper ” and 

lx>wcr at all applicable, for 1 do not believe in one Chamber 

^mg fashioned with the set purpose of cxerdsing a stabilizing 

^ucncc over the other. Both ^ould be equally stable, it il 

icSrwh-*h'‘-^ technical and mainly administrative sub- 

le dealt wlh r ? ^ Legislature to consider should 

oi experieni approach them with different sets 

should be distributed^™ knowledge 

be distributed over the two Cham|«:rs, so as to make them 
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both equally important and valuable. Both should be started, I 
think, on a footing of absdutc equality so far as the written con* 
sdtudon is concerned. One Chamber may gain superiority over 
the othcri one class of questions may come to vest in one House 
and another in the other. But we should leave this to time and 
experience; and meanwhile, all Bills, including money BiJl% 
should be introduced in, and amended by, cither Chamber. For 
both Chambers will be equally concerned, not merely in current 
legislation on the subjects with which the Federal Lc^slamre wilt 
deal, but also in matters of Federal taxation, which will inumatcly 
aBect the internal resources of the federatine units. DiBercnccs 
of opinion between the two Houses in regard to money Bills and 
the voting of supply, as well as to other matters, should, I con* 
sider, be resolved in a joint session composed of an equal number 
of representatives of each House; but the adoption of a scheme of 
Federal finance entirdy acceptable to the States would dispose me 
to agree to the joint session with reference to money matters being 
composed of the full strength of the two Houses. 

What should this strength be? My own preference, having 
regard to the Brittsh-lndia desire for a bicameral system, would 
be to endorse the suggestions of the last Report of the Federal 
Structure Committee, which advocated one House of from too to 
150 members, and the other of 250 members. But if British India 
feels strongly, in view of the increased population shown by the 
1931 Census, that some advance should be made upon these 
Bgurcs, then a maximum of 250 for one House and of 55^ fm riic 
other might be considered. 

While I am willing to concede that British India should have a 
greater proportion of representatives than the States in each House 
(sixty: forty, or some such figure), the endowment of the two 
Chambers with equal powers would seem to imply that the pro¬ 
portion of members as between the States and British India would 
be the same in both. I would deprecate one Chamber coming to 
be considered as more the Indian 5 tat<s' Chamber chan the oihcr; 
and I am so anxious for the Indian States and British India to 
consider that they arc equally interested in the work, and equally 
responsible for the reputation of both Chambers, tliat I would be 
prepared to accept a modification in my demand for weightage in 
one, in return fw a compromise in regard to weightage in the 
other. 

But on the assumption that the strength of both Houses bears 
some relation to the figures which 1 have suggested, will it be 
possible to secure adequate representation for the Indian States 
within any quota of seats which even weightage is likely to place 
at their disposal? To assess the relative importance of individual 
States is a task so delicate as to require, in my judgment, the 
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that it should prepare such material as was designed to help the 
Peace Conference in perfecting the Labour Clauses of the Ireaty 
of Versailles, at that dme under discussion. Thus it will be seen 
that, at a dme when experience and resources at the disposal of 
the Peace Conference were limited, this Commission was asked to 
do too much in a hurry. The injustice done to India, and the 
troubles connected with the first three years of the International 
Labour Organization, arc traceable to the confusion of thought 
exhibited by the group of idealists who were asked to perform 
this diiftcult task. 

It is a wellnrccognized fact that Brirish mitiativc was mainly 
responsible fra* the creation of the International Labour Organiza¬ 
tion. At the first sitting of this Commission, on February i, 1919, 
the British Empire DaegaDOT submitted an exhaustive scheme 
outlining “ A Draft Convention Creating a Permanent Organiza¬ 
tion for the Promotion of International Labour Conditions.’^ 
Article XXXIV. of this Draft Convention ran as follows; "The 
self-governing Dominions of the British Empire and India may 
become parties to this Convendon and have the same rights and 
obligadons thereunder as if they a/erc independent States, * The 
wording of this Article clearly indicates the anxiety of the British 
Government to raise the status of the Dominions and India among 
the nations of the world. We have elsewhere seen the valiant 
efforts made by the Bridsh Empire Dclegadon to secure such 
recognition for them in the Covenant of the League. In regard 
to the International Labour Organization, such recognition was 
not only to be perpetuated, but actually strengthened. Hence the 
specific inclusion of the clause "as if they were independent 
States." 

But by the time this Article came up for discussion by the Com¬ 
mission, on February zG, the British Empire Delegation thought 
it fit to substitute a revised draft as follows: "The Bridsh 
Dominions and India, and also the fully self-governing Colonies 
or Possessions of other Powers, shall have the same rights and 
obligations under this Convention as if they were separate High 
Contracting Parties,'*’f This amended draft of the Article does 
not materially alter the position of the Dominions and India. 
But, unfortunately, the specific idea that they constitute inde¬ 
pendent States for international purposes, thereby enhancing their 
position in international law, was consciously or unconsdously 
suppressed in the revised draft. 

The inclusion of the self-governing Colonies and Possessions of 
other Powers besides the British Empire led to several com plica¬ 
tions, both in regard to imperial policy and international law. 

* Bultfnn, Vot. 1 ., p. 15. halia mine. 
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Belgium itrcftuousljr opposc<i this revised drift, and the question 
was referred to the Drafting Committee. When die matter was once 
ag^ discussed by the Commission, Sir Malcolm Delcvingne, the 
British ddeg]atc, subninited a further modified text which dropped 
out reference to the possessions of other Powers but retained the 
text which declared that the Bridsh Dominions and India shall 
have the same rights and obligations under this Convention as if 
they were separate High Contracting Parties.* This Article was 
finally incor^rated in the text of me Draft Convention as was 
presented to the Peace Confercncc.f This is the first step in the 
direction of elevating the status of India in her own right in 
regvd to her meml^hip of the Intemational Labour Organi¬ 
zation. 

When once the question of membership in the Organization 
was settled, the most thorny problem connected with the mem¬ 
bership of the Governing Body of the IntcrnationaJ Labour Office 
was mooted. Article VIL of the British draft of the Draft Con¬ 
vention and the protocol thereto defmed the composition of the 
Governing Body. According to the original draft of the protocol, 
it was to consist of twenty-four memb^s, of which twelve were 
to be Government representatives. Of these twelve, the five 
Great Powers {Great Britain, the U,SJi., France, Italy, and 
fapan) were named as entitled to Government seats on the 
Governing Body, while the remaining seven were to be filled by 
election from among the Government representatives of States 
members of the Organization. For the remaining twelve seats 
the Employers’ and Workers’ Delegates to the International 
Labour Conference were to elect six cach.t 
The Belgian Delegation once again moved an amendment § to 
the protocol, the purpose of which was to omit the names of the 
States mentioned as initially entided to Government representa¬ 
tives on the Governing Body and to make the elections procedure 
uniform to all the three groups, subject to the proviso that the 
Government group should have as many representatives as the 
Employers* and Workers’ groups put together. 

This amendment was unacceptable to the British Empire 
Delegation, while the American Delegation contended that if, in 
accordance with the Belgian amendment, the Government rcprC'> 
sentatives were freely elected by the Government dele^tes present 
at the Conference, it would be possible for the British Empire to 
obtain a larger number of scats on the Governing Body than 
under the British proposal. 

* LLO. O^etal Bulietm, VoL I., f ■ 75 ' , , 

t p. 105. This bci^c Article X-^CXV. when the Draft Conveation 
was tubtnitted u> the Peace Coafercocc in its final farm. IbiJ^ p, 278. 
t p. [6. $ Ibid., p. 9 z. 
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Owing to this deadlock, the British Empire Delegation substi* 
tilted a revised draft of the protocol, whi^ was responsible for 
all the subsequent trouble connected with the composition of the 
Governing Body. This draft ran as follows: “Of the twelve 
members representing the Governments, dght shall be nominated 
by the High Contracting Forties which arc of chief industrial 
importance, and four shdi be elected by the Government Dele- 
gates to the Conference. The question as to which of the High 
Contracting Parties arc of chici importance shall be dedded by 
the Executive Council of the League of Nations.”* The phrase 
“of chief industrial importance^' played a large pn in the 
evolution of India's international stams. 

Two doubts were raised on this revised draft. The American 
Delegation questioned whether there was the possibility of an 
autonomous Dominion of a particular State or of the individual 
States of a Federation being represented on the Governing Body 
in addition to the representauon which might be accorded to 
the State in question. To obviate this doubt, a clause was subse¬ 
quently framed ic the efiea that no High Contracting Party, 
“including its Dominions or Colonics, whether they be self- 
governing or not, can have more than one Government repre^ 
seniativc on the Governing Body.“i* But, happily for India, this 
dause was not included in the Anal draft of the protocol as 
accepted and pssed by the Commission-t There is no doubt 
that, as subsequent events turned out to be, the British Empire 
Delegation were anxious not to tic their hands, but leave the door 
open for the Dominions and India to secure representation on 
die Governing Body. The second question was raised by the 
Italian Delegation, which queried whether this proposal provided 
for adequate representation of the working classes of a country 
where agriculture played an important part. On this point the 
Commission cvolv^ a formula according to which the "chief 
industrial importance ” dause could not cxdude Western 
countries in which a large proportion of the wage-earning classes 
were employed in agriculture. 

The efucidation of these two issues is of great importance to 
India. In the first place, the door was left open for the Dominions 
India to press for Government representation on the Govern¬ 
ing Body, ^condiy, the “chief inoustrial importance” clause 
was interpreted as not barring out agricultural countries in the 
West, By a logical as well as an equitable extension of this 
interpretation, India's claim in this regard was strengthened to a 


p. &<f, February 38, 1919, 
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very great extent. Such was the position of India before the 
matter came up for decision by the Peace Conference, 

At the Peace Conference this scheme for the creatioit of the 
Internationai Labour Organization was passed without any serious 
difficulty. With this acceptance of the scheme a fresh stage in 
efforts of India for recognition by the world community was 
inaugurated. The provisional list of States of chief industrial 
importance attached to the protocol of the Draft Convention was 
the cause of gr^st misgiving, and Sir Gewge Foster, the Canadian 
delegate, asked the Secretary-General of the Peace Conference 
whether that list was final.* This inquiry resulted in a tele¬ 
graphic communication, dated July 8, r^tp, from the Organizing 
Committee of the Washington Labour Conference, which was 
set im by the Peace Conference, and with its headquarters in 
London, to certain States, requesting statistical information re¬ 
lating to an clabomte questionnaire which was expected to cover 
the field of industrial activity all over the world.f “ On die infor¬ 
mation avdlahle, though, owing to war and formation of new 
States, statistics [are] very uncertain and compilation list very 
difficult," the Organizing Committee compiled a list which in¬ 
dued the U.S.A., Great Britain, France, Germany, Japan, 
Switzerland, and Spam, in the descending order of industrial 
importance.* 

The Washington Conference sat between October and 
November, 1919. Baron Mavor dcs Planches, the Italian Govern¬ 
ment Delegate, was elected chairman of the group of Government 
Delegates and presented to the Conference the list of Govern¬ 
ments which were elected to the Governing Body, In cora- 
monicating this list, as prepared by the London Organizing 
Committee, the rapporteur observed that India and China stressed 
the necessity for their representanon on the Government group 
of the Governing Body, While China did not make any specific 
claim for a seat, Baron dei Planches observed“The Indian 

• Letter dated June 5, 1919. I.L.O. O^eial Butletta, VqJ. I., pp. 451-453. 

+ Mid- 

t Letter from the Organizing Committee dated Au^t », 1919, in con- 
firmadon of tdegram dated August 12. Sea? 1 J_ 0 . Offinat BuUeitn, Vdl. L. 
ppjea-jSj, 

Tnc poudou of Germany being uncertain, nine States were listed on the 
understanding that, in case she b^me a member of the O^nizadon, Spain 
would dr^ off. Actually, Germany was admined by the Washington Coa- 
ferenee to Covermnent rcprcscntatiDfl on the Governing Body, while the 
U.S.A. dropped our on account of rhe domestic palidcd situation, whkh 
culminated in die fall of President Wilson and her cometjueDt aloofness 
from the League. 

S Nineteenth sitdna of the Washington Coaferenee, November :k, 1919. 
Sec Fifud Record af the Wathirgfon Conference, p. iit- The forma] potest 
of the Indian Delegadoii will be found on p. 353 of me Record, 
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delegates, through Mr, Kershaw, refused to take pan in the 
election, against which they protested, and demanded that their 
protest should be communicated to the Conference, They con- 
sidered that, as the Council of the League of Nations has not 
pronounced on the objections made to the Usi of the eight States 
of chief industria] importance as proposed by the Org;aiU2mg 
Committee, the Governing Body could not be chosen unless tb^e 
was complete unanimity, which had not, in fact, been secured.”* 
This protest proved to be of no avail, and the Indian Delegation 
refused to take part in the elections for the non-permanent scats, 
which were hlled by Spain, Argentine, Canada, and Poland, 

India was not the only country which was dissatisfied with 
such a hasty setdement of this important question. Actual!the 
Conference itself registered its sendments on the irregularity of 
the proceedings. A motion of censure, moved by Mr, Gemmill, 
the South African Employers’ Delegate, and sup^rted by Japan, 
India, and Great Britain, was carried by fwiy-four votes against 
thirty-nine, to the following effect: "The Oinference expresses 
its disapproval of the compo^don of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office inasmuch as no less tnan twenty of 
the twenty-four members of dial Body are representadves of 
the European countrics.”i" Despite this vote of censure, the first 
Governing Body conrinued to function during the normal period 
of its life, which is three years. But India’s moral victory at the 
Washington Conference was assured and finally realized. Even 
more, besides India's specific claim, the whole question of the 
representation of extra-European countries on the Governing 
Body both for the Government, the Employers, and the Workers 
groups, was raised and rernains unsatisfactory even after eleven 
years of the existence of the Inienvational Labour Organization, 

In the next instalment of this pape^ 1 will show the vigorous 
action taken by the late Edwin Montagu, then Sccrctaiy of State 
for India, who paved the way for the actual stabilization of 
India's status among the nations of the world. 

■ Through the courtesy of Sir Louit Kerihaw I had the opportunity of 
CMmining the report of iHe Indbn Delegation to thij CoDfercoee. From 
193^ the reports m the Indian Dderations both to the InicmaiionaL Ldxiur 
Conference and the Assembly of the League of Nations arc annually pub- 
Usbed for general iniormadon. 

t Twenty-Fifth Sesaon, November 25, 1919, Final Record of Me Wath- 
iJigtOFT Con/encMif, p. 197, See abo I.L.O. Offlcicl 6uf/erM, VoL L, p. 4+5. 

ij'o be continued.) 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 


THE BRITON IN INDIA AND CONSTITUTIONAL 

CHANGES 

By Sir Hubert Carr 

(Member of the Eurc^tcRji I>elcgatiDn lo tbe Rouiid>Table Confeteoce) 

Most speakers on India comment on tbe great vamdons of 
dimatc, country, race, and civil izadon occurring in the vast terri¬ 
tories known under that common name. The same variadon 
has to be noted when speaking of the Briton in India in reladon 
to the polidcai advance of tbe country, for the Briton in India 
comprises all classes and condidons of thought and poUdcal 
creed. Moreover, ninety-nine out of every hundred are provin¬ 
cialized—that is, they base their Indian views very largely on 
condidons ruling in the Province in which they find themselves. 
Let me explain that in the term " Briton in India ** 1 do not 
include those splendid security Services which have done so 
much for the country, and whose infiucncc is in the very fore¬ 
front of British work in India. They will condnuc, I trust, for 
many years no exerdsc their influence in unifying India and up¬ 
holding standards of government for which they arc rightly 
praised by every unbiassed invesdgator into Indian condidons. 
Their members arc often in a peculiar position of advantage for 
gctdng a more intimate and wider view of the country and its 
problems than the non-ofhcial. In the past they have stood rather 
outside the Bridsh community in their neutral and administrative 
aloofness, and in the future they will, as servants of the country, 
largely sink their nationality in the indianized Services, Nor 
do 1 indude the Army nor the various Sen-ices which per¬ 
form important funedons in the administradon of the country 
which they serve so well. In fact, 1 confine my remarks to the 
non-odicial Briton in India, which includes the merchant, etc,, 
who, in his search for adventure and gain, has built up a great 
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system of trade bringing marked material advancement to 
millions in India, and at the same time opening a vast market 
for British goods; the planter who, living m comparative isola* 
tion among the more backward peoples of the soil, has pushed 
back the jungle, brought great areas into the service of man, and 
add<^ enormously to the productive wealth of India; the engineer, 
who has laid roads and railways across forest, river, desert, and 
plain, and, uniting distant poinu, has done so much to banish that 
old dread enemy, famine; or who has dammed rivers, dug canals, 
and brought ferdlity and riches to impoverished lands; and the 
miner, who has uncovered new deposits of mineral wealth and 
made available stores of riches abandoned a$ unworkable by 
earlier generations. The term also includes the banker, the 
missionary, the doctor, the educadonalbt, the nurse, and a number 
of other workers who go to make up the British community of 
under 100,000 souls:—not concentrated in one or tw'o centres, but 
scattered throughout India. 

Place in the Commonwealth 

Let it be granted that the very great majority go to India for 
adventure or to find a career; the fact remains that it is almost 
impossible to make a career without benefiting the country, 
directly or indirectly. The great businesses and industries which 
liavc been founded have not merely served to maintain families 
at home from generation to generation, but have made India a 
very material gainer in spite of the partial withdraw'al of profits, 
for that is very small compared to the development of wealth 
which remains in India, Consequently the British in India have 
earned a place which is more than that of representadves of the 
British people—and they are that—but also a place as one of the 
dearly defined communities of India with all the rights of any 
other community. 

The general political outlook in such a posidon as the Briton 
has enjoyed has been that of the traditional view of his country- 
men forming the adminlscradvc Services. The Briton ruled and 
led in most walks of life, and he was honestly sadsBcd that, in 
spite of mistakes, he was atterapdng to do what seemed best. 
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anil fic doubted if any changij would to better results than 
he saw increasingly evident in all the sections of the country. 

This, with n few exceptions and modifications, was roughly 
the attitude of the non-ofHcial British towards Indian political 
aspirations in pre-war days, 

Pounc.u. Views 

Since then a great change has been taking place, The neces¬ 
sity under the 1919 Reforms for taking a hand in politics has 
forced the British community to study the position. A result 
has been that the attitude of the leaders of the community, and 
its representatives in the legislatures, has been distinctly liberal 
and actively benevolent towards Indian constitutional aims. It 
is true that this outlook did not at once commend itself to all 
sections of our community. Some of those with long experience 
in India, and many who were prepared to adopt political views 
evolved in casual discussion rather than as a result of first-hand 
knowledge, retained the traditional attitude, but always their 
numbers were decreasing. When the necessity for making a 
markedly forward move in order to meet the political situation 
was made evident by the Simon Commission Report, many of 
those members of the community who work hard and play hard 
and who have not yet been pressed by circumstances to study 
political history, began to take fright, with the result that there 
was what the Press called The European Revolt ” in Calcutta. 
Unquestionably, the position made a large number of our fellow- 
countrymen in Calcutta and some other districts take stock and 
hold meetings. How was it, then, that, not long after, the 
representatives of the British community at the Round-Table 
Conference aligned themselves with their Indian colleagues of the 
British Indian Delegation in advocating a great advance? Not 
only did they do so, but dicir actions were confirmed by prac¬ 
tically every branch of the European Association, the chambers 
of commerce, and most of the leaders of the community. 

There were two principal reasons for this happy degree of 
unity. One was the essential sympathy with which the average 
Briton is inspired when he investigates genuine Indian Nationalist 
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aims, and the other was the great educative effort which was 
undertaken by a bard-working committee of the European 
Association, The Chairman of that committee, who was to have 
addressed you today, but, unfortunately, has been prevented by 
illness, was Mr, VUliers, of Calcutta, It must have been the 
greatest satisfaction to him and his co-workers that, although 
the European delegates to the Round-Table Conference had taken 
a position considerably in advance of that deemed wise before 
the Conference opened, and although their action was publicly 
repudiated by the then President of the European Association, 
the large majority of their countrymen supported them. In fact, 
the liberal policy was adopted in a more definite fashion than 
could have been hoped, for the branches not only accepted the 
policy, but confirmed the election of Mr, Vllliers as President 
of the Association. Before his illness he was spending his short 
leave home in getting support for the policy of the Association, 
and in this he is, I am glad to say, meeting with considerable 
success—due, I believe, in no small degree to the mfxleration of 
our community’s demands. 

The Claims of the Commukitv 

At the Conference the European delegates were concerned to 
ensure the preservation for their community of all the rights 
enjoyed by any other of His Majesty’s subjects in India, and to 
assist the shaping of a form of government which ivould be 
effective in the enforcement of law and order, the administration 
of justice, and the maintenance of the stability of the country in 
the eyes of the world. 

Our peculiar wants are few'—but fundamental. One item 
referred to. the necessity of our being able to select our representa¬ 
tives for the Legislatures in separate electorates. This may not 
be absolutely democratic, but it is essential. Without this con- 
cessiofi we might have, for instance, Mr. F. W, Wilson represent- 
Ing British commerce and Mr. C. F. Andrews representing our 
planters 1 

Another claim is the retention of the criminal trial procedure 
laid down some eight years ago by agreement between members 
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of the two races, whereby certain special rights which had been 
reserved to Europeans were extended to all communities. These 
arrangements have in practice proved effective for counteracting 
unhappy results of racial feeling in criminal trials. 

On neither of these points did we receive any opposition at the 
Conference, and there is no reason to anticipate, in spite of 
changes in personnel, any grave difliculty in securing the moral 
force of the enlarged Conference for their confirmation. 

The third clause related to British commercial rights in India. 
The British position is set forth succinctly in ebuse 14 of the 
Report of Committee III. of the Round-Table Conference as 
finally amended by the whole Conference. It reads as follows 1 

'■ At die instance of the British coramcrdal community the prindplir was 
generally agreed that there should be tm discrimiaadon between the fights 
of the Bridih mercaniUe community, firms and companies trading in India, 
and the rights of Indian-born sul^ccts, and that an appropriate convendon 
based on reciprocity should be entered into for the purpose of regulating 
these ri^ts." 

As was to be expected, these claims were accepted as fair, and 
the clause setting them forth was noted by the Conference with 
but one dissentient—though not without much prior discussion 
and considerable pressure, not only from our British, but also from 
some of our Indian friends. Since the pubUcarion of the Reports 
of the Conference, this agreement has been assailed irt many 
Indian quarters, and in a manner which indicates the possibilities 
of racial antagonism, against which, in common with other 
minorities, we require safeguards. 

AaBitnARY Discrimination 

The last thing I wish to do in dealing with this question is to 
fan the embers of radal animotity. I think I understand and 
sympathize with the Nationalist point of view in no small degree, 
but views arc being voiced and things arc being done today which 
must be openly faced and dispassionately met if our community 
is to share adequately in the future service of India. There must 
be candour on the subject if there is to be any prospect of mutual 
respect for each community's rights and a sound basis for that 
go^ relationship which we all have enjoyed and valued. 
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There ts no doubt that the eomiEicrdal position of the Briton 
in India is intensely irritating to the politldan. He feels that 
the British hold a position of commercial superiority which 
greatly hampers, if it does not indeed prohibit, Indian merchants 
talcing a leading pbee in rclanon to industry. He realizes the 
value of commerce and industry in the life of a country, and he 
is tempted to try to acquire a comman ding portion by legisla¬ 
tion, instead of by gaining it through the hard work which has 
led to the strength of British commerce and to the establishment 
of great Indian firms in the very forefront of Indian industry. 

That this is no overstatement of the political attitude is de¬ 
monstrated by the treatment of British firms by Congress 
organizations which, among other conditions of a similar nature, 
stipulate that cotton mills working in India shall place their 
business with Indian-owned concerns—banking, insurance, and 
shipping—as the price of being allowed to carry on without 
interference. Further, they prescribe that the firm managing 
such mills shall not in any capacity Import foreign yarn or picoc- 
g*>ods—foreign being construed to include Brifish; while other 
clauses which Congress agents insist on Include the employment 
of Indians only in all possible capacities. 

Such conditions arc being successfully enforced under the pre¬ 
sent system of government, but what may we expect when and 
if Congress representatives have the power to impose them by law 
or administrative action, instead of through methods of mtimida- 
tion and blackmail ? 

These conditions arc not merely the outcome of the commer^ 
cial-politica] boycott campaign, for they were still being enforced 
after the Irwin-Gandhi pact had been signed. Nor were they 
being acted on in Bombay only, but also in Cawnporc and, I 
believe, in other centres. Further, they arc not part of any indi¬ 
vidual policy, but represent a large proportion of commercial- 
political thought, which is summed up in the Press report of 
Mr. Walchand Hirachand’s meeting with Mr, fran dhi in February 
Isst, when he said that “ the attitude of the majority of Indian 
commercial opinion was that the talk of equality of commercial 
rights between Indians and Europeans was preposterous.*' Mr. 
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Gandhi himself has ridiculed the proposirion as being equivalent 
to proclaiming equality between an elephant and an ant! 

Essential Safeguards 

But I need not labour this point- The British community, as 
already explained, is not primarily interested in politics. Scat¬ 
tered about the country it has pretty close contact with all layers 
of Indian society, and, from the point of view of the “fmg 
beneath the harrow," has few delusions as to the manner In which 
various suggested constitutional changes would operate in certain 
directions- Equally, to an audience interested in India it is 
obvious that the British cotnmunity in India, if unprotected, is 
bound to face racial antagonism and commercial jealousy mas¬ 
querading as patriotism- In fact, it would be almost impossible 
for our many Indian friends in a time of racial excitement to 
resist pressure which would be directed to the practical expro¬ 
priation of British interests—or at least to a curtailment of their 
activities by legislative and administrative action which would 
rapidly lead to their disappearance. 

There are, therefore, certain essential safeguards in the interests 
of India and of himself which the Briton in India demands his 
countrymen at home shall include in the new Constitution, and 
they arc, in his opinion, vital. These safeguards predicate not 
merely comprehensive legislative provisions but also that which 
affects all communities alike—the means which will permit legis¬ 
lative intentions being rendered elective. They require a con¬ 
stitution which will attract popular goodwill towards its Legisla¬ 
ture and Government, and also will ensure the services being kept 
in a state of efficiency. This is of paramount importance to the 
security and happiness of all the peoples of India, and in consider¬ 
ing Indianizalion of the services the British community is deeply 
concerned that the pace shall not be such as to risk them falling 
below a requisite standard of efficiency. Moreover, if Ministers 
of the future are to be able to shoulder their great responsibilidcs 
it is essential that they shall have no less reliable weapons than 
those of their bureaucratic predecessors. 
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Law akd Order 

The Bridsh community reoUzes that good government is not 
the only thing to be considered. No one really dunks that the 
changes contemplated in the Constitution are for the better 
government of India. They arc recognized as steps in the fulfii^ 
ment of Britain’s declared intentions to help India to sclf-govem* 
ment. As such, the European community is desirous of imple¬ 
menting them, but their desire docs not blind rh<-rn to the risks 
lying ahead. If they accept the Simon Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations for placing the police under popular control, it is not 
from conviction that such a move is wise—or even safe. They 
may concur in the change in recognition of the logic of the 
situadon, although they would much prefer to see the police 
under control of the Governor or his nominated Minister until a 
fully representadvc Assembly bad voted in each Province for the 
transfer by a large majority. Such a method would make the 
police a far more reliable instrument in times of stress, and would 
give them the immcasureablc advantage of popular support. 

Again, in the Provincial Legislatures our community strongly 
urge two chambers: not because they want to take away with 
one hand what is given by the other, but because, if properly 
constituted, a second chamber would do much to counteract the 
deplorable irresponsibility which has so often been apparent in 
popularly elected Legislatures, Moreover, it would afford an in¬ 
surance against onc<bamber mistakes. Fracdcaily every adminis- 
tradve umt in the world, of the size of the Indian provinces, has 
found such insurance advisable. 

1 refer to these two points of provincial importance because I 
wish to illustrate the Bridsh community’s point of view which 
is coloured not by the intendon of fulfilling Britain’s undertakings 
in 3 grudging fashion, but by conviction founded on praedea! 
knowledge of the country and its peoples that consdtudonal 
measures which neglect facts are fraught with so much unhappi- 
if not real danger, that risks must be covered if possible. 

orcover, the safer the machinery of government the more rapidly 
an completely self-government can be introduced. 
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The Central Executive 

For the same reason the British comniunity has been opposed 
to any popular controS of the Central Executive until the Pro* 
vinccs have become established. It is true that in andcipadon 
of early federation the European delegates agreed to a measure 
of responsibility on certain dcBnitc conditions, but they sdll 
believe that for the good of India an Executive Council, some* 
what on the American system, composed of trained Bridsh- 
Indian, Indian States, and British administrators responsible to 
the Viceroy would be immeasurably the better way of rendering 
India self-governing and independent of Whitehall. 

Time and experience would allow conventions to evolve prob¬ 
ably tending to make the executive amenable to the Central 
Legislature, but if these two vital factors arc to be eliminated by 
political expediency it is essentia! that certain provisions shall be 
incorporated in the Constitution which will protect the country 
in war and in peace, financially and administratively, from their 
absence. 

Another important point with regard to the Central Legisla¬ 
ture IS the question of Crown representation. By Crown repre¬ 
sentation I do not mean officials or Europeans only. I mean 
Indians, Anglo-Indians, and Europeans to he selected with a 
view to supplying any defect in the representative nature of the 
L^slanirc, and for the purpose of facilitating the passage of 
legislation deemed essential by the Governor-General. I am not 
suggesting for one moment that this representation should be 
large enough to carry matters against the will of the elected 
sections of the chambers, but that it should be influential enough 
to promote stability and responsibility. 

British Citizens of India 

Reverting to the particular needs of the British community, 
we stand by a principle throughout, and that is that the new 
Constitution shall not permit the British in India to be treated 
as foreigners, k is claimed that in no sense can Britain be looked 
on as a foreign element in the economy of modern India, for 
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India is a unit only by virtue of the British coanection* Coasc- 
quently our commiimcy has solid groundl to demand the rights 
enjoyed by any other of His Majesty^s subjects m India to come 
and go, TO carry on its vocations; that and nothing more—and 
nothing less^ 

In a mcedag such as this, it takes no argument to oommend 
this demand, but there is not the least doubt that the present 
political agitation against British commerce is a direct challenge 
of our fundamental right to trade. In 1928 the All-Parties Con¬ 
ference iaduded in the Nehru Report the following paragraph : 

"As regards Eurdpeau conunercCp wc caadDC see why men wha have 
put great sums of iEnoocy into India should be ac ail nervous, k k 
incredible that there can be any discri m m ating legisladon ^igaiast any com^ 
munity doing business lawfully in IndlaJ^ 

When I put forward our views last year in these exact words 
without quoting their sourccj I was accused by an influential 
organ of the Congress Press of making an absurd and insupport- 
able claim. The only conclusion one can draw from the present 
campaign, in view of the very fair and friendly way in which 
many patriotic Indians back up our contention, is that those 
interests which have been assisting the civil disobedience move¬ 
ment by funds arc now daiming their dividends from the Con¬ 
gress politician. 

The attitude of the Briton in India towards the Round-Table 
Conference in its first sittings was cordial, for he had always 
pressed that all parties should be consulted before any move was 
made. Further, the pluck and self-sacrifice of many delegates in 
their desire to secure a favourable sctdemcnt of the Constitutional 
question were recognized, and their polideal views were respected, 
and, as one who took part in the Conference, I feel this attitude 
was justified. 

The Resoued RooNi>-TAfiLE Conference 

Future sittings of the Conference with the addition of new 
members, however, lead our community “furiously to think/’ 
While making full allowance for exaggeration caused by political 
excitement, we dare not shut our eyes to facts, in justice to our 
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own generation, to those who come aftcr^ and to the mass of 
people affected in this country, and we must not forget that 
Congress has officially accepted separation from Great Britain as 
its political goal, that its leaders arc publicly opposed to equality 
of treatmeat for the Briton in India, and that they rarely fail to 
express their sympathy with any murderer of our countrymen. 

Consequently the general attitude of the British community to 
the resumption of the Round-Table Conference must be one of 
conditional bencvaicncc. Their sympathies arc as lively as pre¬ 
viously to Indian aspirations, because, perhaps, they arc better 
understood. In any future Constitution, however, the unfriendly 
plrmrnts will probably have considerable power, and the British 
m mmiim ty, therefore, cannot translate their sympathies into 
action except on conditions which will clirmnaic as far as is 
humanly possible all risk of endangering the good name of India, 
the peace and tranquillity of the country, and justice for all its 
peoples—including the Briton in India. 

Safeguards, therefore, must be provided, but they will not be 
considered satisfactory if left wholly in the hands of the Governors 
and Govemor-GcncraL In such ease it is easy to foresee con¬ 
ditions under which a political crisis might be the alternative to 
an act of administrative injustice of relatively small importance to 
the State but of great urgency to the individual, and the strain 
on the official in question might prove intolcrable- 

On the other hand, the community, in common with other 
minorities, is likely to suffer from administrative acts rather than 
from legislation, and, consequendy, the new Act must make the 
care of minorities against discrimination the special care of the 
Governors. The methods of protection which commend them¬ 
selves to our community are the reservation of all legislation 
Involving discrimination, thus retaining access to Parliament and 
a trade convention between India and Britain which the 
Governor-General would have the power to implement to be 
scheduled in the Act. 

lodging from experience at the last Conference, prospects of 
securing agreement with Indian delegates on these points arc 
favourable, for they also are desirous that the British community 
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should have that confidence under the new Consutution, which 
alone would enable them to take their due place in the promotion 
of Indians advancement, 

I hope 1 have not given the impression that any section of the 
community is facing the transitional period lightheartcdUy, No 
one who has lived and worked in India can be blind to the risks 
and dangers ahead—dangers atinng not only from lack of e?t' 
pcricnce and lack of unity among the Indian coromunitics, but 
also from racial animosity. Those of us who believe that the best 
line of progress for England as well as India lies in meeting 
national desires to the farthest point of safety, fully appreciate 
the fears which compel others of us to try and delay the inevitable 
advance. Nevertheless, we believe that delay may increase rather 
than reduce the risks, and that is why we are desirous of grasping 
the present opponunity of setderaent—the first opportunity when 
all classes of British India, the States, and Britain have met in 
Conference. 

To pretend no regret that the old order has passed would be 
hypocritical; none the less it would be a libel on our eommunity 
to suggest that its own interests are the sole factor in determining 
its political outlook, for the Briton in India has genuine sym¬ 
pathy with the advance of India to self-government and with 
Indian claims for equality of status with the Dominions of the 
Empire. Further, 1 am convinced that under a Consdtution 
framed in accordance with the dictates of security and justice, 
India will continue to find in the Briton in India a sincere well- 
wisher and a helpful foster son. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOKEGOING PAPER 

A MEETiNe ot the Assodatioii wai held at the Caxton Hall, WcstmlnstEr, 
S.W. I, on Tuesday, June 30, 1931, at which a pper was read by Sir Hubert 
Carr on “The Briton in India and Constitutional Changes." Sir Waller 
Willson was in the chair, and the foUowing ladies and gentlemen, amongst 
Others, vverc proiCfit; 

Nawab Basalat Jah, of Hyderabad, Sir Louis Willi^ Dane, 
ox4.e., C.S.I,, and Lady Dane, Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir Alfred 
Chanerton, c-I-E-, Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir James Walter, k.c.i.e., Colond 
Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan, n.c.t.E., c.a.a,, h.v.o.. Sir George Gi^frcy, 
Sir Leonard Adami, Sir John Gumming, ii-c.s.£., cj.i.. Sir Nusserwanjee N, 
Wadia, K.B.a,, c.i.E., Sir Qasanta MuUick, Sir John Kerr, i.c.i.e.. 

Sir Duncan J- Maepherson, C.I.E., Sir Edgar Wood, Lady Carr, the Right 
Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, c.h., the Right Rot, Bishop Eyre Chatterton, Mr. 
A, L. Saunders, cj.i., Mr. F. Pratt, cj.i., Mr. A. Pocteous, C.I.K., Mr. 
Matthe^v B. Cameron, c.].e.. Colonel R. A. Needham, c.i.E., D.S.O., Licut,- 
Coloncl R. V. K. Applin, d-s.o., Mr. Stanley P- Rice, Mr. John de La Valclte, 
Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Mr. H. R. Wilkinson, Licut.<k)loneI W. G, Hamilton, 
Mr. J. W. Lewis, Mr. E. F. Harris, Mr. J. M. Holms, Mr. C. B, Chartres, 
Mrs. Ladfi, Mr. S. Evans, Miss Beadon, Mrs. Turner, Mrs. Bams, Mr*. 
Drysdalc, Miss Curtcls, Miss C. K. Cummiitg, hfr. S. M. Shaitna, Mr. Jalis 
Ahmad, Mr. and Mrs. H. M, Willmoit, Colonel H. O- Clogstoun, Mr.G, W. 
Chambers, Mr. G. M. Ryan, Mr. F. Grubts Mr. C. A. Silberrad, Mr. S. 
Altai Husain, Mr. B. K. Lai, Miss Hoplcy, Mr. B. Ward Perkins, Mr. H, K. 
Sadler, Mrs. Cedi Cobh, Mr. H. S. L, Polak, Mr. Hale, Miss Gordon, 
Mr, H, Fisher, Rev. A, G. Mortiincr, Mr. A. J. Moir, Mr. M. lohtision. 
Dr. Andreas Nell, Mr. B. T, Keshavaiyengar, Mr. V. Subboo, Mrs. |. M, 
Walter, Mr. G. H. K. Agha, Mr. H. M. R. Hopkins, Mr. L. G. Pilkingioti, 
Mr. P. Chandra, Mrs. C. MaUtre, and Mr. F. H. Brown, c.i.s., Hon. 
Secretary. 

The CuAiauA.N 1 Sahibxada, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—! base pleasure in 
introducing Sir Hubert Carr, who is to read the paper. He has been in 
India , mostly Calcutta, for some thirty years. He retired recmtly as the head 
of one of the big firms In Calcutta, one of those firms commonly known as 
managing agents, but which might well be described as industrialists. Sir 
Hubert Carr comes before you in three capodtics this afternoon; in hts own 
capacity as himself, as a recent President of the European Association, and as 
a delegate to the RoundTable Conference. The European Asicxiatioii and 
ivhat it stands for is, 1 think, wdt known to all of you, but, briefly, it is only 
necessary to remember that it is the one and only organized body of son- 
ofiicia] European opinion in India. (Applause.) 

(The Lecturer read his paper.) 

The Ckahuouv ; Sahihzada, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—^You have now had 
an opportuniiy of hearing Sir Hubert Carr’s paper, and the subject is open 
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to discmsJati. For myself^ 1 find it, would be expeaed from tbe ride, 
cxpLmaiory rather than argumentative. Sir Hnbert Carr is aJways very 
modexaic in his choice of language, but I am not ^uiic sure that he has kept 
wiihin his usual Umiti today; at all events, 1 find one point on whJdi to join 
issue with him to start with; for the rest, I find [ am so much in oixord with 
his sentiments that 1 seize upon a tfifie+ In the language of Wimbledon, I 
think Sir Hubert has served a fault or a let in hU first paragraph, in which 
he claims that ^ per cent, of tis are povineiallzcd In our views. 1 am loath 
to think that only five out of every five hundred men I have known in India 
ore travelled and welL acquainted with the country^ 1 feel disposed to thinks 
rather, that since the praciict is d^t so many firms have branches in difieicnt 
provinces, and sincOj as in the case of the banks, there b n sort of general 
posit at oU events in the covcoanted services, we might reasonably claim to 
be quite well travelled and Informed. Qf course, i know there is the un- 
covenanted service which does not travel so much, but 1 am not aware that 
it holds any ver)^ definite pohdcal views or, if it does, that it very often 
expresses them, I will leave Sic Hubert Carr to !aJ« that to ** Vantage all " 
if he feels disposed to do so in his reply* 

I entirely agree with Sir Hubert that the Government servant has generally 
the grcaier opportunity for a far wider and intimate perspective, but 1 claim 
that the Government servant has not the same opportunity of mixing with 
and realizing the mentality and the viewpoint of the big Indian business man 
in the dries* So I do think that our community is really fully qualified to 
express ophuons on a great many of Indians severe problems. 

Sir Hubert Carr referred to the fact that the delegates to the Round-^Table 
Conference had taken up a posirion considerably in advance of what was 
thought prudent before the Conference opened. That U typical of otir com¬ 
munity* We have, fortunately, been blessed with men who, when compelled 
to take Views in advance of the current opiniom of their community, have 
done so and earned for themselves the position of leaders. Sir Huhm Carr 
is just such a man< ft was through no choioe of his own that he was 
President of the European Association; he was absolutely forced 10 ake it on; 
hue his work tlierc was so highly approved thatp though the risks which he 
took in represenung his community at the Round-Table Conference led^ os 
he pointed out, tn a good deal of criticism, amouming even to a rcpudlatlDa 
in one quarter, his views and thcHe of hjs colieagtJcs are now thoroughly 
endorsed by the great majority of the British community m India. That U 
surely a very high tribute to the qualiiics of Sir Hubert Carr and hU 
colleagues and a personal triumph for them. 

lo me the most important point in his paper is my old friend "discrimi- 
uarion.” I suppose 1 have heard as much as anytxidy of our community, 
from my seat in the Legislative Assembly, of the atiempts which have been 
made and are being made and will continue to be made id undermim: our 
positioD in the trade and commerce of India. 1 have no manner of doubt 
that these anempts will be tremendously reinforced if and when the new 
road is opened up towards the goal at which we ore aiming unless the road 
i^refully hedged in. The acceptance hy the RoundTable Conferci™ of 
the principle of no diicriminadon is all very wcU so far as it goes, but, os 
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Sir Hubert points oui, ilie extent tn wbkii that clause bai bexn assaiJcd in 
India only emphasizes its esscntlaliiy. In order to save time^ Sir Hubert Carr 
did not read out from his paper the soporiferous paragraph in the Nehru 
Report I have most prommendy in my mind die speech of the same pimdiir 
ModJal Nehru, in the LcgLsbdve Assembly, which was to this effect: 
He said: " Discrimmadon! Of course we shall dweriminate* Why should 
we not do so?'^ And he went on to explain that he would retaliate against 
what he was pleased to indicate as the sins of comtnbsion in the way of 
discrimiiiation by the Ezidsh in the past I codrely agree with Sir Hubert 
Carr that “ no dijcriminadoo should be clearly bid down in the new 
Coostitution in the plainest possible language. Whether lE is in or attached 
to the Constitudou does roe matter for my prcscni argument, but I do want 
to See Very firm ground definitely established upon which a Viceroy can late 
his stands Nothing else will satisfy our community, neither would we have 
the <mmF ground for approaching the Viceroy unless it were chcre+ The 
Viceroy should have that rock on which to stand with a pwer to be exer¬ 
cised^ Just as he has had to exercise the powers of cerdheadpu before, he 
should have the power to prevent the introduction of a Bill aiming at 
discrimioadon, or the power to refuse assent to it after it his been through 
the Assembly. (Applause.) 

Mr. SiiNtvASA Sast*i craved leave to pnt the case that Sir Hubert Carr had 
expounded from a slighdy different angle. Towards the end of his paper 
Sir Hubert Carr had this sentence; “The Briion in India has a genuine 
sympathy with the advance of India to self-government and with Indian 
cblms for ecjuality of status with the Dominions of the Empire." Upon 
that they took their stand, and he was very happy in had that their claim to 
equality with the Dominions had the sympathy of the Briton in iRdia. 
(HcoTi hear.) He wished^ however^ lo aiJc whether its implication was 
realized in full. In the British Empire as at present cotuiinited cadi 
Dominion had the power, and exercised it, of discrimiiiating against those 
who were not its nationals. That was laid down in the law; ii was exercised 
in the daily administration. The people of India had cause to feel the edge 
of that power* Was it realized that this was a time when India ivas growing 
to full status? k was said; We are all in sympathy with endowing India 
with a Constitution tomorrow^ puiporUDg to pul It upon an equality with 
the Dominions. The prnpcKal as set fcrTth in the p^per was to handicap 
India at die very outset, to deny to her the power which the other Dominions 
had, and were daily exercising. He did not say that If they were given that 
power they were going to exercise it against the Briton in India. That was 
far Iron) his dexirc and was br from the point of view which he wished to 
urge. But it could not be claimed by the European communi^ that they 
were sympthede to the demand for equality with the DomiuiDns of the 
Empire, and at the ume time at the very stare to seek to handicap India in 
a way in which no other Dominion was handicapped. 

He was no merchant; he was not engaged in any industry; he was one of 
those people who was considered a danger to the State, whose one occupation 
was polirieal agitadon; he paid no incomc-Eax even. Speaking, therefore, as 
a pure peJiticiao—of which he was not ashamed—be desired to point out 
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th^E there wof a fundamental Inconsistency between profession and practice 
in this mnEier. It might he said : You will have tbeoreticady the power. 
As the language of the understanding embodied in zu. carlkr part of the 
paper showed^ it must be tmplidtty rccognlzecL He was one of those wlto^ 
with Sir Hubert Carr^ laboitrcd to bring that clause into e^ect^ and it was 
passed at the meeting of the Minuritks Committee at the initance of the 
British commercial members. The principle was gcneraJIy agreed thzt there 
fhould be lio discrimination between the rights of the Britisli mercantile 
oammunity and the rights of Indian-born subjects, and that an appropriate 
ConYendpn based on reciprocity should be entered into for the purpose of 
regulating these rights. That language clearly implied that there should be 
a Convention hereafter based upon tcdproclty between Britain and the 
people of India or the nationaU of India. In another part of the paper 
Sir Hnbert Carr had definitely claimed, in language whi^ by the leave of 
the Chairman he would say was emphatic, and left no room for ambiguity, 
and was by no means soporiferoiis, that the Briton in India should not be 
treated as a non-national. Was It posdble without a law of nationality that 
that danse could be brought Into effect? They had not yet dearly d^ned 
what Indiaii nationality was. It would be lime enough when they had made 
that definition to introduce an appropriate clause which would bring about 
the very point sought for by this Conveotiom A Convendon based upon 
reciprocity was asked for which would give to the Uriton in India—that 
was, the Briton who had become die nattanal of India in a legal sense-^ 
every right which any Indian-born subject had. By ail means let such a law 
he brought into elTect, and let them make that Convention^ but it w^ould be 
a derogation absolutely unwarranted and involving huroiLiation to ttuist 
beforehand that a Constitution that they were framing now should start with 
a handicap upon the powers of the Indian to legislate in his own couniry. 
Sir Hubert Gair was pcrfccdy entitled to aik what their intentions were; 
they should state them. Sir Hubert was perfectly entitled to ask that they 
should cotnr to some understanding on the subject. But, first of all, India 
should be put in a position where she could negotiate on eC|uai terms. The 
Government of India was dominated today hy the British. Any Convention 
enioed into between India and Britain was only normnal Nobody wnnld 
allow it 10 be as between two peoples based upon parity^. Any Conveniion 
cnicied into today, as they were, would mondy mean the British ruling in 
India and in England. He asked to be given power; to be placed as nearly 
as possibie, subject tn eertain reservations to which they could all agree, upon 
Dominion status; then a Convention might be asked for. That was fair and 
ujuare^ Those very Congress people whose misdeeds had amused suspicions 
and alarms amongst them would then, perhaps, be found to accord to the 
Biithh in their entirety the privilege for which they asked. But they must 
first show their intention to place India upon an crjuality. What were the 
stepi towards Dominion sutus that were absolutely c^scmial? They were 
with regard to the dternal relations and dealing with the Indian States and 
*0 forth. TTury would ask that in etniiomic matters, such as tarlBs and other 
* ^cie should be no reservation or safeguard embodied in the statute 
winch, m an uomnatitotiwuil or arbitiaiy manner, the Garcrnar or Viaawy 
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wtruld be able to enforce against ttc Indiaci people^ b«aiisc in his view that 
seemed to be the wrong way of going about a business m to whkh in 
substance there was, as he ventured to thiot^ nearly complete a^cement 
between those whom Sir Hubert Csur was speaking for and those wham for 
the moment he was speakiog for. Britain should not seek to handicap them 
further than Avas absolutely cuendal (hear, hearX and should not seek to get 
from them now* white they were not free to deal with Britain on the footing 
of ecjualityi that which would be fair only when Indians w^cre in their own 
country what Englishmen were in their own country. 

On other matters^ Mr» SaMri said there might be a difference be^w^ecn 
himself and Sir Huben Carr, but he did not wish to raise those particular 
issues^ they wac all secondary^ The one be had dealt with was the im¬ 
portant matter. He knew that those represented by Sir Hubert Carr had che 
roaner in their hearts^ and he knew that India would have to meet them 
upon the point fairly and squarely before anything ocauld be done; but he 
asked that Indians ^ould not have ascribed to them the view which in a 
moment of poHdcal cadiemeni had found espressiaa rather stiongly ebe^ 
where. Thttie was, for inscance, the desire of India 10 get away from the 
British Empire that was expressed by Congress when it was in open revolt 
against this country^ Nobody said anything about that now* What was the 
use of bdnging that up today? No doubt Congress passed such a resoludoDr 
but it passed it before the Irwin-Gandhi pact lliat lrwinX?andhi pact it was 
their business 10 coniirtn and mm inco a lasting peace. 

Sir Hubert Cbrr's anxiety was very great wilh regard to business iTitErcsts+ 
Those interests had been more or less threatened, and he (Mr, Sastri) was as 
onrious os Sir Hubert to place these matters on another footing. But the line 
suggested by Sir Hubert did not seem to be appropriate; it might mpturc 
those relations which they wished to be perfeedy cordials He appealed to 
Sir Hubert, in ihe name of the fumre good relations of Britam and todia^ 
not to press this matter to the bitter end, and not to take the line that, while 
India was still struggling, rights should be token away &om her w^hkh before 
her Very eyes the E>on 3 iniDDs were excrcuing daily, because thot would not 
be fair* (Appbose.) 

Colonel Ar^LiN £)id he claimed the pKvilege of addressing the meeting 
because, although no longer a Member of Parlianicnt, he bad been co-opted 
to serve on the Conjoradve India Committee and sac on it weekly with 
representatives of both Houses of Parliament. In the first place, he desired 
to say he had listened with very much IntcrBC and sympathy to the ipeech of 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, but be thought that Mr. Sastri had made one unoU 
mistake. There was no ducriminatioa against Indiani in England. Every 
Indian hod exactly the Kimc right in every particular as every Engiishnmip 
(Hear, hear.) Indians had actually been elected and ut as members of the 
Imperial ParliomcnL Therefore, it could not be said that we had any 
discriminatioii against Indians, even before self-government for India wai 
thought abouL 

Mr. SoiNtVASA SAsrai said that he was speakiiig of equality with die 
Dominloiis. 

Colortel Atflik* continuing, said that he would show that the Dominion^ 

VOl.. X1V1C. ^ - 
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had not the power of diKrimiiiadoii. When we fmighc against the Bocrip 
the Dutchmen of South Africa^ we fought the TtUMvaaJ soldy on the 
{question of rccogtuiiiig ihe right of Englishmen to in the Pailiaxnciii of 
the TransvaaJ. The Jam»on Raid took place for that puiposc, and dial led 
m the waf, hecatisc President Kniger rtfused dwwe righu to the Briciih who 
were living in the TransvaaL South A£nca was divided into separate States^ 
exactly like India^ with separate GovctiUBents+ Ai a le^ult of the war, they 
were united as oM:, and thm was no discriniiiiadoa against any Englishmen. 
They were asking now that, when scLf-govemmem was given to India, 
there should be no diseiiminatian against the British who vi'trc in India or 
who might go ihcft Surely they were justified in that? When self* 
gnvemmenc was pven 10 the other Dotninjons wc made the dreadful mistake 
^ not insbting on there being no disoimination against British subjects. It 
was because of that that our own fdtow^ubjects in India had been shut out 
from several of the great Dominioiis, That mistake was made by crying 10 
be too liberal; we must not make the same mistake with regard to our Indian 
friends. Such arrangements should be made that would ensure diat we had 
a uniced India nnder one Government within the BnQsh DnmjiuoOj and 
chat there should be no dbcrimiiiadoii against any member of the Briusb 
eDCucnunicy throughout the world. 

With regard m Domimon status and ^ving self-govemmcni to Indio, la 
far as be was aware there was no man in this country who knew anything 
about India who was not prepared to carry out the promise that had been 
made. He would ask our Indian friends to \o6k at history, which was, after 
all, the thing to be looked at for guidanec. and to see if wc ever made a 
promise to any counby in the world that wt had not carried out and fulfiJlrd 
to ihc very Icncr* Wc had trusted those people to govern ihemseives. That 
was the strength of the Brirish Empire; tha t was the link, and the only link, 
ihat bound mm all over the world to the Crown and the Mother Country— 
the fact that we had given aH and they could trust our word. He would like 
Mr. Sastri to noce this: There was do country in the world, induding our 
DominiDiiSr which had a Federal Government until they had had self- 
government in their provinces for many years, and Li should be remembered 
that the Mother nf F^Hamants invented ihls plan of govermnent; it did not 
odme from any foreiguer^ The United States of America fought a bioody 
war between ihcmscivcs in order to get ooc grcai united State, with one 
President and cme flag, of which they were now so proud. It was m be 
hoped that India would not have to fight ruch a bloody war for such a 
purpose. 

Having regard to the ebih between the two great religious ccanmunidcs, it 
was imperadve to see, first of all, that each province had Its own Farliameni, 
and Its own tw'o Houses, and its own complete self-^vcrnmcnL When 
every State was governing itself perfeedy, then would be the time for the 
federation of those States. Id the Mother of Parliaments in this dvUi2)ed 
country so great m^s the feeling at one time between the two reli^ous 
comcmiiudes diat Roman Catholks were forbidden to sit in the British 
ParUoment and te^slate in their own country,. Then ihe time came when 
Roman Catholics and Protestants were able 10 join hearts and join hands in 
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the gpvcrnincdL of their ctniocry. So that tod^j had Ronrayi Cai^boljcii 
and PratcstaoLi iimng oti the same beaches m Farlian^cot aod k^alatiisg 
evea with regard to the quetdoa of die Protestajjt Praycr-Baok rciiifoo. 
When it was realized that it took ccaturH for lu to do dut; it would be 
realized that it might take lodia some years before she oodd reconcile the 
troubles betweea the Hindu and Muslim. They muit be iTOtodktl before 
any form of local sclf-govcrnineiit could come aboiiL 

In coDciusian^ Colonel Applin said chat he represcoted a wy unfortuiiaie 
community^ a coaimurnty that ought to have the deepest sympathy of every 
Englishman and every Britub^mn man« because they represented the fachcTr 
and the communtty ought to have the sympadiy of every Indian^ berause 
India represented the mother—he was speaking of the An^o-Indians^ diose 
who were born of miicd parentage- It was a small cofiimuaity which would 
incvicably £aU between two stoobi; they would be neither Biiiish subjects nor^ 
unless India was very generousi, would they be recognized as true Indiaos^ yet 
India was the land of their births India was their mother^ and if any Indian 
had any doubt about that coiniiiuiuty!k in hb opinion they were among the 
finest» although the mosc unfortunate, men and women in that country* 
because, with all our British valour available^ it was two Anglo-Indians, 
born in Indla^ who brought down the twn first Zeppelins and earned the 
Vieioria Cross. (Applause.) 

Sir Emam. Wood said that be and Mr. Sasui were very old friends. They 
came from die same Presidency of Madras, and in Madras for almost decades 
they had looked upon Mr. Srinivaa Sastri as thetr great man. He still 
remained their great man^ and it was* thereferep with great temerity that he^ 
the speaker, rose m cross swords with Brfr. Sastri. Mr^ Sastri had a very 
altrutsdc oudook on life, having great trust in his feliowdKings^ and| there- 
forcp was apt to lake very mueh greater risks with his fdlow-b^gs than be, 
the speaker, as a commcin business man would care to take. Although 
agreeing in their desire to see Indian aspiradons fulfilled with regard 10 
sclf-goverfiment and onocrol of iheir own domestk; aflairi, they differed as 
10 the means to be adopted. His fcdlog was that if the people who were 
going to controi Indian affairs were to be of the type of Mr. Srinivaa Sastri 
wc should be safe to accept h!x, SastTi's ideas and to place oiir coafidence in die 
people who were going tn the mp. (Hear, hear.) There were a great many 
people like Mr. Sastd, but he doubted very much Lncked tf those people were 
now going 10 get the contre^ cf affairs in India; it was extremely doubtful, 
although no doubt they would do so in the end. In hts opinion, right would 
come to the top in the eud, but if the rime came when the wrong people 
were put in charge ^ affairs in India, then God help India if they had a 
free hand. It was not only the people vrith Cnmmnmstic tcndcudcs of whom 
he was thinking, hue of some >1^ ^ so-cailcd big pcQ|^e in India who at the 
present dme were definltety working for sbeir own idfish interests as ngaimt 
the nationa] intcrcits nf India. There was a large body o£ pet^le who miked 
erf expropriation. That was a body of people who, perhaps, need not be 
feared quite so much as the body whkh worked undergremad and for its 
own selfish tods. At the pr«ent dme thiere were people working very hard 
to upset financial stability in India, 
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There were pcopEc wha were remitting Wge amo-uciiU of money home in 
the hapc3 of dq^rcdaiing the rupee so that there might come a time ivhen 
that money could be brought back into India at a large profit to themselves. 
That mrant that they were deliberately wofkmg-—altiuMigh, o£ courscj they 
would not admit it—for damaging India's credit- That would result, as 00 
doubt Mr* Sastri rceogniaed, in gf«i hardship to the poor people; it would 
reflect upon tiicm- TTicre would be insubility in pricesi the poor agrieiil- 
turiits would really be indirectly at the mercy of speculators; the petty trader 
w'ould be ousted by the big mao who could withstaod the shock of large 
rises and falls in prices; as a consequence of these large vartadonsp LoEcrnal 
credit would be vary dilficidt to come by, and Indians external credit would 
sudor. Mr* Saitri was Looking for a time when India would doi-elopp par¬ 
ticularly commercially* India could never develop commercially or iudus- 
trially if her credit with the oultide world was damaged. That w-^as what 
India was riding towards at the present moment When the politidans said 
that they wished to gict hold of finance, they were pointing ihe way towards 
the destruction of Indians credit with the outside world and Indians dc 3 trtu> 
tion as a nation of commercial greatness. It was because of their practical 
knowledge of these facts that the British representatives at the CDufcrcncc 
were asking for safeguards. A large section of the Indians at the Conference 
had s«a the necessity for those safeguards, and be was quite sure they had 
gone back to India and tried to explain to their lellow-mcn that those safe¬ 
guards were necestary. We should take up the position of the man who 
insures his life for the benefit of his children—not because he expects to die 
immediaiclyp but in case he should die. We must hoc lose sight of the fact 
that the wrong people may get charge of alfairs in India and bring about 
Indians downfalJ. That was where Mr. Sastri and he disagreed, Mr. Sastri 
was too much of an idcalisr, and ht, the speakeTp a simple^ common busuKrss 
man. (Applause^) 

Mr. SmatuLAij suggested that a pastible solution with regard to this 
question of discriminatory legisiation was ihntp In view of there being a 
coromunaL clcctoratCj any question coming up for legislation, which affected 
one commuoity rather than anotiier, should require a majority of the repre¬ 
sentatives of that community in the Assembly m support it, irrespective of 
whether it was supported by a majority of the whole Assembly or not* It 
would afiord an automatic method of dealing with such legislation^ if any 
legislation, against which the majority of the representatives of the eocn^ 
munity voted, were reserved for, say, the Viceroy's dedtiom (Applause,) 

Sir Geoace GoDPtev said, as one who had very recently left iht businesa 
evdes of India, particularly in its real commercial capital, Calcutta^ it might 
be Useful and, he hoped, intereiting for him to give the views of business 
men as confirming Sir Hubert Carr's pper. The British commercial 
men of iodia, the men who were working nut there and who bad 
Inherited the butioesses founded by their forbears, had for a long time 
realized the inevitable positiaii of the consUttitional advance in India^ and, 
while supporting it, they natuialty fell that they must devote their energies 
to safeguarding dicLr businesses for themselves and their successors* They 
were, therefore, much in favour of Federation, but Federation with the 
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P^iivxi in iu They could not iccogoize that ihe Government of India at the 
centre could accept responsibility by mtans of their Legulaturc* unles* ihere 
wai real Federation with the Prinaa in it. However, it might be stnnc 
months before that form of Federation—he might almost say some year*— 
could be brought about successfully. Therefore they would like to see 
advance made immediately in the way of the introduction of provincial 
autonomy. They recognial^ that had to come fint. A* a previous speaker 
had said, they were quite prepared to help it on as much as they could, and 
they did not want any excuse for dday. Provincial autonomy would provide 
scope for Indian statesmen, many of them very able menj it would give them 
opportunidcs of using their brains and exerdiing their aedvitic* upon really 
important work, and in the meandme they would be working out and study¬ 
ing the intricacies and tequiremenu of a complete federal scheme. During 
that Erst sugc, as equally in the second stage, business people were very 
^nwi mii [hat the security of bujincss rights in India should be sutuwry. He 
fully sympathized^ a^ they all sympathLaedj with Mr. Sastn s point of 
but, as had also been said by previous speakcis, if all Indian pciliiidaiis were 
Mr* Sasirisj they would probably not have asked for it- But they were not. 
One could not igrwre the veili^ thieais—nayp the open threats—rhat had 
been expressed lately- It was felt that not only by the money which had 
been expended, and the risks that had been run, but by the practical deeds of 
our forbears in business^ we were entiiled to Lay down that the British 
business man who was engaged in business jn India should be treated as an 
Indian national. The British ciportcr in thb country had not, perhaps, seen 
eye to eye with them in CaJcutia^ that was the exporter to India. They did 
not always altogcihcr approve of the readiness to help India on in her 
cotudmiional advance* It was scarcely fair to blame Indians for wishing to 
safeguard their own markets and for finding a local sale for the output of 
dieir cotton mills and their steel works. Their wish tn do that was a 
perfectly fair, and even laudable, wish; but when violent measure* were used 
towards boycotting British gioods, then we were cndtled to and always had 
taken steps to complain of any weak administration which perimtted iL In 
India ihtre was room both for Bridsb gofKls and Indian good5, and when 
the world depression bad passed awray it would be up to Lancashire, and 
other British mannfaciurcrs, to regain the markets in India which had bc?cn 
Ecmporarily lost* One could not mgard them as being lost solely on account 
of political affairs^ it was probably 95 per cent, worldwide financial diffi- 
oil ties that had caused the loss. But obviously those markets would be more 
easily recovered under a clear political iky than under one w^hich was 
douded with threatening storms. With regard to finance* it was scarcely 
ncoessary for him to say any more than had been said about it that afternDon^ 
but as business men they did ask today that the finance of India should be 
protected by statute, and that a reserve bant shofuld be created, independent 
of all politkal influences, to handle die finandai problems of the Govern¬ 
ment. In urging the point of view oE all British business men, he thought 
be was also urging what was of equal importance to Indian business mem 
(Applause.) 

Sir Huntai Cahi : Without spending the few remaining minute In 
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coiHfovcrtmg jom own views, Mr, Chainnan, ju to the provincial oniEDok 
of some of our fclUw-counnTtncn in India, I would cmly say that I hope 1 
have JMK given a wrong cpinicn aboni them. Anyhow^ there w a difference 
of opinion as to whether one is rather tndined to be blinkered by the 
provincial condidons or whethfx^ widiout the advantages which Sir Walter 
WiHson had of being in Simla and Delhi for some six or seven years when 
doing public work for his community, one is ahk 10 get the wider view of 
India and its rei^uireiiients. 

The main point that I should like to take up m my reply is that raised by 
Mr. Sastrit because there is so much which in my past plemirable con> 
panionship with Mr. Sastri I have found to agree with. But in this 
matter 1 think perhaps he is not <}uitc putting himself intn our posidon; one 
does not want to dwell upon the necessity or rather the juitihcaiion for lack 
of conhdeace, but 1 do think it is a reasonable point of view to say now that 
we would be. as other speakers have soid^ only too glad to work on a mutual 
trust basis if they were oJl Mr. Sastiis in India. But Look at the condidofi 
today. The Irwin-Gandhl pact has been signed* Mr* SasUt's friends are in 
India, They have been able to get this pact confirmed, but have they been 
able to protect us even during the cnirency of that pact and that nuce from 
the definite persceudon of which 1 have given you examples? 1 do not want 
to bboiir that» bui I da honcsily think it speaki for itself. It is imposdbk to 
ask us to have that childlike faith whilst we arc being smackecL Could neat 
we put it on another basis? The membexs of the British community in 
India arc dependent for many of their friendships and the whnle of their 
careers on the conditions which rule m India^ and» as I said in my notts^ they 
value the friendships. 1 do not know that marriage lines arc any handicap 
upon a compaiuoRship through life. Could not Mr. Sastri look upon a 
ffiendship between England and India tn the future as not handicapped in 
any way by having marriage lines ”? Let us have u perfectly frank, open 
settlement, and 1 am convjiijced that in the long run we shall all, Indians and 
Englishmen, be much happier. We shall have the inevitable little differences 
in life which are bound to spring up in India, but li we have the definitely 
clcar-oii rights and wrongs of the case we shall have our Supreme Court to 
interpret our rights and our wrongs^ and surely there is no handicap in that. 

Then thexe is the handicap which we are accused of putting upon India 
which does not exist with the Dominions. I have been into the question of 
discrimination trf the Dominions against Great Britain very carefully* Wc 
are only suggesting a Canvendon on a reciprocal basis. The Dominioat 
dtscritninate against Gxeat Britain to an extent which you could put your hat 
over* There is praetically nothing in it^ and if India likes to discriminate fa 
that extent 1 am sure there is no Englishmen here in business who would 
object But we do recoguize that there arc certain business mtercsts which 
have to be recognized by us just as much as we ask India to xecognizie us, 
and that U why, in grcdng that ccsoludon affirmed by the Conference* we 
mtiod^ed ihat expression, which was not done thoughtlessly, of " regu¬ 
lating the applicadon of the agrcemenL 

I ^ would refer to; that is CotoRcl Applin*i point, 

not qukc foilsw bis pleas for delay in regard lo moving ahead in 
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lodia. f £«1 tbai if the dcpltifaUc ccmditioM existing beewten Ronian 
Catholics and Pfotesumts when they were discussing Psaytf-Bo^ . . . 

Colonel Ajplis : I said that now vk were able in discuss it i^icaWy as 
friends, but there was a dUaittiination foe hundmit of years. They were 

floi even allowed ts sit in PafUamenL 
Sir HowaT Ciu: No; but I think Engbxid had lelf-government yean 
before it was able to settle those two parties, and ! do not know uwt it « 
quite fair to »y to India i We wiU not give you self-govcmmeDt until yi^ 
Hindus becnoie Muharomadans or vice vefta. I think we must rett^H 
that there are these big diflerenoes which have been pointed ouu Ul ua 
allow for them, but do not say to India; “ You cann«havc self-gove«unm 
unless you settle these points.’* We got along very well even wito the 
Reman Catholics sitting, apparently, and 1 think we might uke the sanw 
line with India. However, the point I want to make upon the rctnarlu ot 
Colonel AppUa U that the En^isb business man is not against advana 
boeaiise of these risks; he only wants them set down and met. (Applause.) 

Sir Loots Dahe, in proposing a vote of thanks to the chairinaii and to the 
lecturer, said that they must always remember that the opimnnj that h^ 
been expressed represented practically only the commerdaJ commumty to the 
big dtics. Tha^ 00 dotjht. was the reason why there was a difference of 
Opinion between the chairitun and the lecturer as to whether people spoke 
provincially or not. Over po per cent- of India there was no question about 
it that members of the Servjcfg were the only Brirais who had wide know¬ 
ledge and were capable of ptonoimdng ao opinion on what the people in ihe 
villages thought or did (Hear, hear.) He was very glad to hear Mr. Sastn 
again repeat his satement which be made in that hall last ye^, that be 
himself perwnally was no longer in favour of the secession of India from 
British Empire. They could count upon Mr. Sastri’s straightforwardness m 
that maUET. But unfortunately, as other speakers had pointed out, Mr. Sastn 
could not speak lor the whole of India. One of the things which would 
have to be made abundantly dear in any Constitution or in any change in 
the Goveramern of IndU which mi^t be made ww that for a 'very long 
time to come those changes would not eonnote a right of secession. Tbc 
right of secession was a hopeless position. In Amctica the Federal States 
had a perfectly legal right to seee^ but there the eifort of some to secede 
led to one of the bloodiest wars in the history of the last century. 

Very much the same thing would happen in India. There was a very 
modern example which no doubt would appeal to some people in India, and 
that was the case of die Soviet Republics. They were also supposed to be 
Sovereign Stales, and yet an attempt by the Soviet of the Caucasus to secede 
was countered by the Central Soviets in exactly the same way to in the 
American States by Woodihirsty suppression. If we could eliminate ^ 
quation of secession we should get on very much better with any question 
regarding the future of Indian policy. 

With regard to another point which had been mcntioiied. Sir Loub Dane 
said that it was obviously ridiculous to try to establish a responsible Central 
Government u ptil autonomy had been fully worked out and developed in 
the provinces, if by a responsible Govemmeiil at the centre was meant a 
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Govcrnincjit depending upon the democratic vote of the whole of India, In 
ihe firit pbee, the country was infinitely too great 10 be govcriied by any oiir 
Asienibly in diat way. There would Ik inEnite ebshes bcCw«n the C^traJ 
Governtdeot and the Covcrcmcntx in the province^^ They muic scan with 
autonomy in die provinces, working tinder a bureaucradc Government in 
the centre undci' die Viceroy whidi would takf the work of the present 
Secretary of State and his Council in this country. II diat wat dooe^ such a 
Covernment would enmre that uojie of these difficuldesj such as communaJ 
representation^ discrimination against the British and the British nocrchanti 
in India, or the desire to manipulate the finances^ could come about undl the 
country was quite fit for a tot^y independent li£c^ 

Sir Louis added that he spoke rather feelingly on the quesdon of dis^ 
crimination. It was really rather ridiculous for Indians to talk about djj- 
criminadug against British firms in India. These great firms in Calcutta and 
Bombay woe the Hncal descendants of the old interlopers who tnanaged to 
free the trade of India from the dutches of the East India Company. They 
had as great a right in India as anybody. When did a Briton become an 
Indian and when was he not an Indian^ His own great-great-grandfather 
was at Madras in Clive's dme, bis greai^graiidfathcr lived with Warren 
Hastings in Madras aod Calcutta when he was carrying out his reformS} and 
ail the rat of his family had worked or fought for India condnually until 
the present day» Some of them had been born in India, and if they were to 
go to the United States of America they mighc not be admitted because they 
Were IndLios. It would seem that the unfortunate Briton who was trying tn 
serve India was in imminent danger of being regarded as neither fish, fowl, 
nor good red hcrriiig. Fartunaidy^ we were a stubborn jftd sti0-j>ecked 
generation. He hoped that some Consdeudon could be worked out for India 
whieh^ while constituting an ennrmoui progress m the martfr of self^goi'ern- 
ment, would take the farm of autonomy In the pmvinea with a just but 
strong noa-democzalie Cenna] Government for India. (Applause.) 

(The proceedings then terminated.} 
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THE WHITLEY REPORT 

By Professor L. F. Rushbrook Williams, c.b.e. 

The Report of the Royal Commissloa on Labour in India 
completes the trilogy of the important investigations under¬ 
taken during the Viccroyalty of Lord IriA'in, Just as Sir John 
Simon’s Commission surveyed political conditions and made 
their recommendations, and as Lord Linlithgow s Commi^oii 
surveyed agricultural conditions, so has the Whitley Commission 
investigated the great field of India’s labour topics. Together, 
these three surveys probably comprise the most comprehensive 
cncjulry tvhith has ever been made within so short a period 
into the affairs of any given country; and their collective, as well 
as their individual, vmue can hardly be over-estimated. It is, 
however, much to be regretted that all three documents su&r 
from two disadvantages. In the Brst place, the occasion chosen 
for conducting the survey can scarcely be called ideal for the 
purpose, since the conditions prevailing in India have been to a 
large ottent abnormal. In the second place, owing to the occur¬ 
rence of a worldwide economic crisis, the positive recommenda¬ 
tions of these three Commissions, all of which naturally involve 
in varying degree heavy ejtpcnditurc, stand a more slender chance 
of immemate adoption than might otherwise have been the case. 
But whatever the future relations between this country and India 
may be, whether in the immediate or in the remote hiturc, Ac 
reports of Aese three investigating bodies will be found to provide 
a mass of precise and detailed infonuarion, which cannot fail, on 
Ae one hand, to guide public opinion in boA countries, and, on 
Ac oAcr, to facilitate Ac task of arriving at a satisfactory solution 
of Ac problems respectively involved. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour was appointed on 
July 4, 1929. Of its twelve members, six svcic Indians. These 
included Messrs, Sastri, JoAi, and Chaman Lall, representing 
what might be called the intellectual side of the Indian Labour 
movement; while InAau business interests were represented by 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola and Mr. Birla. The remaining member, 
Mr. Ahmed, a member of Ac Legislative Assembly, was pre¬ 
sumably chosen for Ac interest wbiA he has always displayed in 
Ac rights and welfare of Indian seamen, BritiA business interests 
m India were represented by Sir Alexander Murray and Sir Victor 
Sassoon; Ac Government of India by Mr, Clow; British Trade 
Unionism by Mr. Cliff; and Ae Ministry of Labour by Miss Beryl 
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Power, Considering the natural diversity of outlook of the mem¬ 
bers, and the varying experience which trtcy brought to bear upon 
a common problem, it says much both for the skill of the chair¬ 
man, and for the honcsiy of purpose of the members, that the 
Report is unanimous, subject only to two short supplementary 
minutes. 

After taking measures to secure information on certain points of 
importance, the Commission assembled, at Bombay on Octo^ ii, 
1^29. Until March, 19301, it was continuously on tour, visidng all 
the eight major provinces of British India. Early in func, 1930, 
the Commission met again in London, and remained in session 
until AugusL In the autumn of the year it sailed from England 
for Burma, and, after touring in that country, reached India in 
November, In Delhi it proceeded to dra^ its ReporL In aU, 128 
public sittings for the esaminarion of witnesses were held, 
there were 71 private sessions. In each province the Commission 
was aided in its enquiries by Assistant Commissioners sdcctcd 
with the help of Provincial Governments as representatives of 
employing and labouring interests; and the Commission was able 
to examine orally representatives of all the leading Governments, 
all the leading associations of employers, nearly all the leading 
labour associations, and a large number of individual witnesses, 
both official and non-official. It also made no fewer than 180 
visits to industrial undertakings and to plantadons; it inspected 
housing conditions in working areas; it investigated the homes 
of the workers, and the conditions under which they lived as 
well as those in which they worked. The Commission had also 
to examine nearly 500 written memoranda representing the views 
of various interests. 

The Commission plainly spared no pains to equip itself for the 
task allotted to it; and to this, as migm be expected, the Report 
bears every testimony. Very CMnmendably, me Commissioners 
have based themselves throughout upon the evidence brought 
before them; and where this cvidcocc strikes them as being 
insuffident or inadequate to warrant definite conclusions, they 
have preferred to say so, rather than to take refuge in vague cort' 
jcctuic. Throughout this document, two ends have been kept 
prominently in view. The first is to describe existing conditions; 
the second, to make recommendations for their improvement 

The document itself falls into six main divisions. In Chapters 
II. to VU. the conditions of employment and work in the factory 
industries are discussed. Chapters VUE to XI. deal with similar 
questions in relation to mines, railways, and other forms of 
industrial activity. Having thus reviewed working conditions in 

( Coinmissioocrs pass to consider the standard of life 

or the industrial worker; a task which occupies Chapters XII. 
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to XV. The nest group of chapters is devoted to general questions 
relating mainly to the industrial worker, such W wor^i^ 
compensation, 'trade unions, and trade disputes. 

Chapters XVI. to XVIII. The work and life of {jlantation 
labobrers is dealt with in the next bur chaptc^. Certain 
questions rebring to Burma arc next discu^; and the Re^n 
doses with consideration of the question of statisna, of g^al 
administration, and of the constitution lu rd^on to labour. 
Tbi^ ^oniid IS covered id Chapters 5pCIlL to 
The somewhat exceptional conditions prevailing at the nroc 
when the investigation was undertaken have ^t, ot coi^se, 
escaped the notice of the Commissioner^ But while they ^it 
that the present position Is one of anxiety for indusuiahsts, tor 
many workers, and br the Government itself, they consider^ 
would be wrong for them to allow their recommendations to be 
largely influenced by the disturbed events in the penod imme¬ 
diately preceding their survey. “ India has the right to 
from us, thhy state, not a series of rcconmcndations framed in 
the light of the existing crisis, but a considered orograrame tor 
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mission towards labour questions in general is adequately summed 
up in the following extract; " If the execution of some of toe 
changes we advocate is made more difficult by reason of me 
present position, others arc thereby tendered more easy to intro¬ 
duce. Some recommendations involve no expense, others call tor 
financial outlay; but as a whole they arc calculated to secure 
increased prosperity. It is sometimes assumed that good con¬ 
ditions for labour involve a sacrifice for industry. But, m toe 
experience of India, there is abund^t evidence to ^ow uiat a 
generous policy in respect of labour is a wise policy in respect of 
industry. It ts not possible for India to secure a pcnCMent 
advance for her industries at the expense of her labour, and we 
arc confident that this is far from her desire.” , 

Sir Victor Sassoon does not quite agree. * It will further 
noticed that the whole Report is studded with aspirations to the 
cticxrt that the recommendations will benefit the employer as wen 
as labour. In my opinion only an undue feding of optimism on 
the part of my colleagues can justify this view in every case. 

I am by no means so certain that industiy generally will share it. 
No attempt has been made nor would it be possible to give an 
csdmstc of what would he the cost of the various rccotnnicnda- 
cions which my colleagues desire to lay on industry and^ the 
community at large, but that this cost would be no small item 
there can be no question.” 

For the rest, me diticrences between Sir Victor Sassoon and 
his colleagues are mainly differences in detail rather than in 
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principle- Bur the following general comrocni is worthy of 
quotation: " . . . Any policy which raises the cost of the ^ticlc 
to the consumer in order that the industrial worker may achieve a 
standard of living proportionately greater than that of his agn- 
cultural brother, is justifiably open to critirisro, since it would 
involve the taxation of approxiinatcly 350 million people for the 
benefit of about 2 million industrial workers.’' 

The general attitude of approach of the majority of the Com- 
misioners to the problems which engaged their attendoo might 
perhaps be described in political terminology as “moderate 
labour/’ Although they are fully conscious of the difference in 
conditions between India and the Western world, they believe 
that those methods which in the West have proved most effective 
for the amelioration of the condition of the workers, may, when 
due allowances are made, prove worthy of consideration and in 
many cases of adoption, in India also. The ideal to be aimed at, 
it seems, is in most eases to encourage the workers to appreciate 
their existing rights, to inculcate into them the need of increasing 
these rights, and to foster the doctrine that the destiny of the 
workers lies in their own hands. In other words, the aim seems 
in most eases to make the Indian workers as class<onscious as 
the workers in other countries arc becoming; in order, pre¬ 
sumably, that the Indian workers may eventually assize that 
dominant position in the control of politics, as well as of industry, 
which is now so marked a feature of the organization of Western 
countries. It may, however, be legitimately pointed out that the 
parallel between India and the West is not perhaps ejuite as exact 
as the Report of the Commission seems to assume. The history 
of the growth of trade unionism in Europe shows that the <hf6- 
culty experienced by the early organizers was to secure the right 
of combination among individual workmen in defence of a living 
wage and decent working conditions. Until the individual had 
been co-ordinated he was powerless. And a study of the con¬ 
ditions preceding early factory legislation in Great Britain shows 
conclusively that until the individual worker was permined to 
combine he could make no effective appeal to puolic opinion, 
just as he had no means of self-protection against victimizing 
employers. But in India the situation Is widely di^erent; if only 
because the individual as such scarcely exists even today, apart 
from his position as a member of a group, da^, or corporation. 
Thanks to his connection with the Indian village, a connection 
which, as the Report recognizes, is healthy and should be en¬ 
couraged, the Indian labourer of today, even under the worst 
possible conditions, is far better off than his fellow in England 
in the days immediately following the industrial revolution. His 
membership or non-membership of a trade union is, from one 
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point of view at least, relatively unimportant, as compaijd with 
die fact that he cHSts as a definite member of society, bcbngtng 
to a eroup which in the last resort has its owti place in the 
socio-^litical order. It is true that the contrast tetween bb^ 
in ihe^Wcst and labour in India has not cntn-cly escaped the 
notice of the Commissioners; for they definitely recognize Umt 
the building up of a pcrmancni tour force is an essential 
preliminary to progress along the lines which they have l^d 
down. But it may be that, iu view of the caste-guild organization 
already so firmly established in the Indian social structure, the 
attempt of the Commission to induce a labour class-consaousness 
is not only doomed to failure, but will also prove unnccess^. 
The socio-religious organization of India, despite its ^azmg 
tenacity, is so adaptabre to new conditions that it may ques¬ 
tioned whether the introduction of Western ind^tnalism, at 
least in such measure as this introduction has alrady proc«dcd, 
will for long confront it with an unassimilabk element. It has 
vet to be seen, indeed, whether Indian labour needs to develop 
a class-consciousness, similar to that which has been developed in 
the Western world, in order adequately to preserve its nghts. 
Where, as is the ease with India, the organiMUon of soacty is 
not individualist, but collectivist, the introduction of a new group 
which in certain respects transcends traditional divisions may 
cause temporary embarrassment; but the problem thus presenteo 
differs in toto worn the problem which Western labour has been 
compelled to face and surmount--n 3 mety, that of combining the 
unprotected individual member of the working cl^ mto the 
members of a collectivist group sufficiently strong and sufficiently 
united to take care of his interests. I am encouraged to lay 
stress upon what seems to me an essential dificrence bem cen two 
sets of conditions, because I find in various pages of the Com¬ 
mission's Report such phrases as “ the workers collective nghts, 
which, whatever confusion of thought they may conce^, have at 
last an intelligible meaning so far as Western conditions ^e 
concerned, but are not readily applicable to the Indian ^al 
structure, where the social synthesis is already a synthesis of 

groups, and not of individ^b. . * v* j 

Whatever degree of validity there may be sn this suggesteo 
criticism of the Commission’s general outlook, it is difficult to 
challenge the inherent soundness of the great majority of their 
detailea recommendations. Their suggestions for a further re¬ 
duction of the hours of labour; for the removal of the abuses 
which have sprung up in the functions of the jobber; for the 
gradual introduction of sound rules into unregulated factories; 
and for the amelioration of the evil of indebtedness—all these 
must commend themselves to the humanitarian temper of the 
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present age. The difficulties to be overcome in the rectification 
of these and o'Jier obvious abuses arc fully realized by At 
Commissioners, who have made a point throughout of laying 
stress upon Ac necessity for “ gradualncis,” Many readers of Ac 
Report who are familiar with Indian conditions may perhaps 
(question whctiicr, despite Ac self-restraint which Ac Commission 
has shown in its reliance upon legislative action, suAdent 
ance has been made for At possibAty of enforcing remedial 
measures by Ac agency of such typically Indian, and cnAely 
non-Staial, forces, as Ae caste, Ac guild, and Ac occuptional 
group. These arc essentially Ac factors which have been so 
successfully mobilized by Mr, Gandhi, m Ae permanent Arbitra¬ 
tion Board, which has been set up for regulating rebtions between 
employers and workpeople, at AhmedabaA In Ais same centre, 
Ac harnessing of sodal forces has been employed for the formula¬ 
tion and enforcement of Ac most stringent restrictive regulations, 
designed to secure Ac rights of Ac workers, which arc entirely 
independent of all legislative sanction. It seems at least worAy 
of consideration wheAcr Indian trade umonism will not develop 
along lines more familiar to the conditions of Ac country Aan 
anything whiA Western trade uniomsm can show. Until Ais 
question is scAcd, however, little but good can result from the 
adoption of Ae very sound counsel which the Report^ of Ac 
Commission offers to organizers and to members of existing and 
future Indian trade unions—counsels couAcd in accordance with 
Ae dictates of Ac best Westem prcapl. 

Along whatever line Ae future direction of Indian la^ur may 
turn’, Ae recommendations of Ae Commission for an improved 
system of statistics, for Ae collection of more adequate m forma¬ 
tion, and for the recognition of labour problems as a separate 
department boA of study and of administration, arc worAy of 
the highest commendation. In surveying Ac field of future labour 
legislation under the new Constitution, the Commissioners suffer 
under an obvious handicap, and have wisely confined their sug¬ 
gestions to Ac most general terms. The Report rightly comments 
upon Ac delays which at Ae present roomcni attend all attempts 
at general labour legislation for British India, and suggests means 
whereby procedure, though inevitahly complicated by local Atfer- 
cnccs, appears susceptible of a certain simpUficadon. Assummg 
that the India of Ae future is governed under a federal or 
quasUfcderal system, it seems dlAcuIt to suppose Aat labour 
legislation will be cnAcly federal, or entirely provincial. It is 
muA more likely to be a combination of Ac two. The Com¬ 
missioners have, therefore, wisely concentrated upon Ae sugges¬ 
tion that an organization representative of employers, of labour, 
and of governments, should! meet regularly in conference. The 
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igKstcd Industrial Council, whether it assume the CMct form 


whoUy provincial, or a combination of the one and of the other. 

Mr. Whitley’s Commisson, like Sir John Simon s Commission* 
has found itself to some extent OTbarrassed by the fact that 
sphere of activity was not coincident with the temtonal limits 
of India. Whether it would have been ^ble, by ludiciom 
newtiadon, to secure the consent of the Indi^ totes for the 
submission of their particular problems to the ComnuKion s 
invesdgadon is beside the point; the fact ra^s i^t this was 
not done. For some dmc, certain industrialists m Bntish India 
have complained that the increasing mcdculousncss of labonr 
legislation has handicapped them in comparison with nyal entcr- 
pnses in Indian States, where labour laws are often behind those 
of British India. Of this complaint, the Commission ^cs 
adequate notice. In making our proposals," they say, we 
have had to recognize that it would be a poor servirc to bbour 
and the country so to raise standards in one part of India as to 
drive industry to another part where standards arc lower," But 
they go on to say that, so far as they have been able to judge, 
existing legislation has had remarkably little effect in this direc¬ 
tion. The Indian States arc to a large extent uon-industaal; and 
even where industries exist, both in British India and in Indian 
States, there has been no substantial evidence of any handicap 
arising from diffcrcnces in labour law. And, although ^ihe^Report 
docs not say so in so many words, the reader is Justified in 
assuming that in this prticular matter some industrialists of 
British India have been crying out before they have been hurt; 
or, perhaps It would not be unfair to say, have made skilful use 
of*a*^red herring. The effects of competition, tlic Commissioners 
believe, arc only likely to be felt in the case of certain small 
establishments, hitherto non-regulated, such as those which em¬ 
ploy the labour of young chiltfrcn; and they confidently believe 
that if the considerations which they have set out commend 
themselves to the people of British India, corresponding response 
will be evoked from the Rulers of the States. That there is ample 
justification for this confidence can be shown from the proceed¬ 
ings of the Chamber of Princes two years ago, when the assembled 
Rulers gave an unqualified assurance to Lord Irwin that when¬ 
ever the Government of India proved that an industrial enter¬ 
prise was establishing itself wiffun State territory for the specific 
purpose of evading salutary labour law's prevalent in British India, 
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the State in nuesdon would forthwith enact corresponding le^ 
kdon, in orOcr to safeguard possible abuses. In view of 
spirit, it should not be difficult even now to realize the Com¬ 
mission's professed object—aamcly, adoption of recognized 
minimum standards in respect of leading labour laws throughout 
the whole of India, British India and Indian India alike. 

The Commissioners' work in India was carried out at a time 
when great political changes have been imminent; but it is 
encouraging to note their opinion that political controversies have 
not prevented many of those who hold widely differing views in 
politics from cooperadng in the purposes of the Commission. 
The permanent viUue of the Report undoubtedly lies in the fact 
chat the Commissioners have succeeded in framing the great 
majority of their recommendadons without reference to possible 
changes in the Consdtudon. They themselves explain Ac fact 
as follows; "The needs of labour arc evident, and the methods 
we recommend for meeting those needs are largely indcpMdcnt 
of the nature of the government of the coimtry. ' The nation in 
every country dwells in the cottage,’ and the well-being of the 
people must be the primary concern of any Government, what¬ 
ever its form and composidon. Our experience gives us the hope 
that in the India of uie future the welfare of the workers will 
receive an Increasing measure of wise thought and of generous 
acdon on the part of all who can influence ^dr lives." 

A sendment with which no reader of this admirable document 
will find himself at variance. 
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ASPECTS OF LABOUR QUESTIONS IN JAPAN 
Ey Shunzo Yoshisaka 


iNTRODUCTORlf 

Durikg the period of some ten years after the Great War, in 
Japan the era of TaJsho* closed, and the new era of Showa has 
been ushered in. During this period the universal manhood 
suffrage was inaugurated and the general election has been re¬ 
peated twice under this new regime. The disastrous earthquake 
look place in 1925 and waves of economic crisis have swept over 
the country, Japan has not been free from the recent worldwide 
economic depression. Moreover, the crisis has been aggravated in 
that country by the lifting in January, 1930, of the embargo on 
gold. 

The conditions of labour in a country reflect as a rule the 
economic and social conditions prevailing in the land. Such 
political, economic, and social upheavals as mentioned above have 
affected the conditions of labour in Japan, In consequence one 
may notice some “ novel aspects'' in me condidons of Japanese 
industry and labour reflecting the effect of the critical economic 
and social changes. 

Trade unionism In Japan is advancing at a brisk pace, Japanese 
trade unions are not yet as powerful as in England, Germany, 
and other countries where the movement has a long history. 
Nevertheless, if we consider the rapidity of the rate of its progress, 
the Japanese movement may well be said to be unparalleled by 
any movements in other countries which are subject to the same 
worldwide “ slump ” as Japan is at the present moment, Japanese 
trade unions, however, are split up Into numerous hostitc factions 
with diverse tendencies. 

Present-day Japan is experiencing a hardship unknown in the 
past, with the rise of the unemployment problem. The problcra 
dates from the adoption of Western industrialism in Japan, but 
It has never been so serious as at present, either in its extent or 
intensity. 

Labour disputes arc increasing parallel with the spread of the 
worldwide slump ” in Japan, Their present frequency exceeds 
that of the war period, llie disputes arc showing the tendency 
of increasing obstinacy on the part both of the employers and 

* The reign of the Emperor Taidio lasted from 1913 to June, 1936, and the 
rrign of the present Emperor, the eta of Showa, began in July, 1936. 
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the workers, the [ 3 cdcs employed in carrying out the disputes have 
become more and more subtle, and not infrequently unlawful 
methods of sdolcncc, or of “ lerronsm *’ as they arc now called in 
Japan, are resorted to by the workers. 

The sphere of activity for female labour has been greatly ex¬ 
tended since the war period. While this has complicated the 
labour problem on the one hand, the influx of Korean labour in 
Japan proper seems to have aggravated the problem on the other 
hand. Meanwhile, serious efforts have been made by the Govern¬ 
ment to cope rs'ith the increasing gravity of the la^or problem 
by instituting more systematic socid tegisladon. Working hours 
have been i^need, night work of women and young persons 
has been prohibited. The standard of protccdon of the juvenile 
workers ^s been raised considerably. The national system of 
social insurance has been set up. On these and other tines of 
social legislation Japan has made considerable headway in the 
last decade. 

In the domain of industry the movement for radonalizadon 
has made considerable progress, but, on the other hand, there is a 
growing resistance to toe progress of trade unionism and of social 
legislation. 

How will the mdustnalists of Japan manage to carry on the 
industries which have progressed so far? How will the working 
class hold their line of resistance? How will the statesmen of 
that country steer through these difliculdes and mainTain the 
prestige and the prosperity of the nation? The question, in 
short, as to how Japan, the rising Industrial Power of the world, 
will succeed in emerging from the present economic crisis is a 
question which not only concerns the Japanese nation, but one 
which may interest other countries as well. 


Deveiopment of Trade Unions 

Whereas in 1911 the total number of trade unions in Japan 
was only about 40, it rose after the war, in 1919, to 187, under 
the influence of the expanding industries during the war and the 
stimulus of the labour movement in foreign countries. Thereafter 
a series of social events which happened in this coimtry have 
even spurred further the advancement of Japanese trade unionism. 
For instance, an article of the Fohcc Act, which had been regarded 
as the chief obstacle to the progress of trade unions, was repealed, 
and also the Government began to recognize the trade unions in 
selecting the workers’ delegate to attend the International Labour 
Conference, Thus, the number of trade unions, which was 300 
in 1921 with Ac aggregate membership of 103412, rose in ten 
years to 650 wiA Ac total membership of 34^,379, A J une, 1930. 
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It is interesting to note that the waves of the business depres¬ 
sion which have swept over the world have helped the devebp- 
mciit of Japanese trade unionism instead of retarding it. The 
membership of the Japanese trade unions has been growing at 
the rate of from 20,000 to 30,000 per year. In 1924 me increase 
in memberihip w^as phenomenal, witn the addition of 100,000 
new members. In the hrst six months of 1930 the number of 
trade unions increased by 20 and the membership by 11,000. 

While the rapid growth in number has been so remarkable, 
the general tendency of the ideas dominating Japanese trade 
unions has been rather disruptive than solidifying. For the trend 
of thought of Japanese trade unions has been towards diversity 
instead of unity, and the trade unions have been divided among 
themselves in much the same way as the so-called “proletarian 
poUtica] parties." 

The political pardcs of Japanese workers are divided into three 
camps. On the Right Wing is the Social Democratic Party, and 
on the Left the Workers' and Peasants’ Party, while the central 
field is occupied by the National Masses Party, These pardcs 
have secured among them only five seats in Parliament.* 

For a number of years the need for a “ united frontof these 
parties has been preached about, and vain efforts have been made 
to bring this about on several occasions, but the quesdon of unity, 
or “ united front,” has largely been on theoretical grounds. As 
a matto' of fact, a few of the attempts for unincadon have 
resulted in the deepening of the gap instead of bridging iL 

Outstanding among the trade unions of the Right Wing are 
the following five: 

General Fcdeiadon of Labour of Japan (Ni/toti Rodo 
Sodomfi)f membership 30,000. 

Ja|^ Seamen's Union (Nifioa Katin KuTaiai^ memher- 
ship 88,000. 

redcradon of Workers in Naval Arsenals {Kaigun Rodo 
Ktimiai Renmet), membership 40,000. 

Fedoradon of Workers in State Enterprises {Kangyo Rodo 
Sodomei)t membership 16,000. 

Mercantile Marine Officers’ Associadon {Kaiin Kyo\ai)^ 
membership 11,000. 

In 1928, on the occasion of the visit to Japan of M. Albert 
Thomas, the Director of the Internationa] Labour Office, these 
five organizations formed a joint committee, called “ Committee 
for the Promotion of Labour Legislation." In 2 sense, the com- 

* At the first Gcaeial Electioa UDder die new univasal manhood suffrage 
sysiem lU 1927 tbe workers' parties won eight seats, hut ia the scauid General 
pwitftn in 15^ they succeeded in securing only five scats. 
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mittce is a loose federarioo of the five organUations of the Right 
Wiiw, a body which may be regarded as the nucleus of a funwe 
Trade Union Congress of Japan, at least so far as the unions of 
the Right Wing arc concerned. As the total membership of 
these organiaadons consdtutes the majority of the organized 
workers in Japan, the persons recommended by the said joint 
committee have every year been sent to Geneva as the workers' 
delegate and advisers at the International Labour Conference. 

On the Left Wing of the Japanese trade unions were the unions 
belonging to the Japanese Coundi of Trade Unions (Nihon Rodo 
Kumiai Hyogii^i), but in 1928 the Council was dissolved by 
order of the Government after the arrest of the leading members 
of the Japan Communist Party. An attempt to resuscitate the 
Council has been made by the '‘Committee for the Organiza¬ 
tion of a National Council of Japanese Trade Unions,” but this 
attempt was fraught with difficulties, owing, ftrsdy, to the loss 
of its most powerful and prominent leaders, and, secondly, to the 
lack of unity of opinions among the members. The general sodal 
conditions are also unfavourable to the rebirth of a national 
federation of communistic unions at present. Among the rem¬ 
nants of the dissolved Coundi there were a number ot members 
who preferred to reorganize the movement in conformity with the 
law so as to avoid the suppression of the authorities, and these 
conformists formed a national union called “ The National Con¬ 
gress of All Industrial Unions” (Zen Sangyo Kanttat Dome/ 
Kaigi), This body has not as yet gained much strength. 

The centre of the trade tmion movement in Japan is occupied 
by the Alliance of Japanese Trade Unions (Nihon Rodo Knpiiai 
Domd) and the Confederation of Trade Unions (Nihon Rodo 
Kumiai Sorengo)^ These unions have joined their forces in the 
so-called Confederation of Peasants* and Workers* Unions (Rono 
Sorengo)i this centre body has gained more streng^ recently, as 
a few unions which had left the General Federation of Labour 
in 192^ and formed the National Alliance of Trade Unions 
(Zen^o^a Domci) came to join forces with the centre body. 

Generally spcalcing, it may be said that the unions at the 
centre uphold the National Masses Party in their political action, 
white the tiuions of the Right Wing are supporting the Social 
Democratic Party, and those of the Left me Peasants* and 
Workers’ Party . 

Apart from the above classihcation according to their political 
tendencies, Japanese trade unions may also be clasihcd into two 
croups, on the one hand those which favour the Internationa! 
Labour Organization and on die other those which cither belong 
to, or arc in sympathy with, the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Con¬ 
gress. 


Aspects of Labour Questions in Japan 

A fact which must not be overlooked in this connection is that 
the trade unions of the centre held are not necessarily opposed to 
the International Labour Organiaaiion, although their atdmde 
in the selection of the lapancsc workers' delegate to the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference has been one of vacillation. They 
have partidrated in the vote of the workers’ delegate to the 
International Labour Conference in 1927 and in 1929, though on 
other occasions they have refrained from participation in the vote 
in the same way as the Left Wing unions, 

A recent event of considerable importance in the history of 
Japanese trade unions is that the Japan Seamen’s Union, which 
commands the biggest membership in that country, was affiliated 
in 1930 to the International Transpon: Workers' Federation. It 
was the first rime that so important a body of Japanese workers 
as this dedded to join hands with a worldwide movement of 
th^rolctariat. 

tnroughout the trade unions of all shades in that country, a 
struggle is going on at present against the spread of unemploy¬ 
ment, lowering of wages, and 3 ic general breakdown of the 
standards of labour protection under the prevailing economic 
crisis. On the whole, the unions of the Right Wing s«ni to be 
trying to avoid a strike, settling as far as possible all disputes by 
pacific means, while the unions of the Lw Wing and some of 
those of the Centre seem Inclined to incite disputes, taking advan¬ 
tage of the unrest which has resulted from the “ slump,” 


Labour Dispittes 


After the Great War, in Europe and America labour disputes 
have tended to decrease, whereas in Japan the number in Tccctit 
years has been markedly on the increase, though for a short time 
after 1920 the number seemed to fall. The effect of the catas¬ 
trophic earthquake of 1923, and more particularly of the historic 
event callcri Hol(o Ten^an* in *924, was to turn the Japanese 
trade unions into a more realistic or conservative movemenL It 
is from about 1926 that the disputes have increased, with an 
acute rise in the number in 1929 and 1930. Never in history 
has Japan had so many strikes as in these years, and the strikes 
of recent years are characterized at once by the obstinacy of the 
participants in the dispute and the bitterness of feeling on cither 

■ 1 , ■ 

The explanation of this outlook in industrial relations seems to 
be that in the economic depression, which is deepening as time 


• Hoto Tfni(aii. which UlcraUy meam “ thiflirg of direction,'* b > ticnn 
applied^ the dbeardiag of the fonner ihcwrtticsi] radkalLsm in favour of a 
rustic and more pracucal poliq'- 
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goes on, Japanese employers have been led to effect economy 
either by reducing the cntcrpiiscs by the rcaliganicnt of the 
factory units, or by curtailing production, cutting wages, reducing 
the amount of, or even abolishing altogether, the yarious allow¬ 
ances, and by other similar toeasurcs of Hnanciai retrenchment. 

L^ge masses of workers have been discharged wholesale, and 
at times even the failure to pay wages to the workers has been 
reported* The livelihood of me working class has thus been 
menaced directly or indirectly, and the workers have been 
obliged often to engage in a nrotracted conflict for the defence 
of their own interests. In the last two years the following figures 
of labour disputes, unprecedented in rapartcse history, have been 
reported: 

YMf. Hq. of CttiCf. Workers. 

intfcfved. 

*9^ 171,688 

1930 ... ... 1,823 i6o>957 

Hitherto, it used to be said that the number of labour disputes 
fluctuates parallel with the economic situation, increasing' in dmes 
of prosperity and dccreaslog when depression sets in. The figures 
in 1929 ana 1930 have in a way exposed the fallacy of the facile 
generalization of the post. They have demonstrated that, in a 
serious economic crisis, the disputes arc apt to break out as 
frequently as in periods of prosperity. 

More changes are noticeable in the recent statistics of the causes 
of labour disputes in Japan. The workers’ dislike of a certain 
foreman or superintendent and other send mental causes were 
once suHtcient to lead to a strike, but of late these causes have 
gradually decreased in importance, while the quesdons of wages, 
hours, and other more substantial causes have begun to figure 
prominimily among the causes of recent strikes and lockouts. 
In a period of “ boom ” the workers’ attitude ts apt to be positltfe, 
their demands being for the wage increase, shorter working day, 
etc,, but once the depression creeps in, the workers’ attitude 
turns ntgathCi based on the need of self-defence. And thus, in a 
|)criod of depression, their demands are “ not to lower the wages,” 
not to discharge the workers,” etc. Sometimes, however, thdr 
demands arc fomiulatcd in a positive sense, such, for example, 
as to esta.blish a system of “ discharge allowance ” to be paia to 
the workers as indemnity when they arc dismissed, or to increase 
the amoimt of the allowance, or else to re<mpIoy the workers 
already discharged. Occasionally there arc demands for the in- 
^easc of wag(3, but they occur for the most part in trades where 
the piece rate is in force and where the amount of work has been 
re uccd as a result of slack business. The workers demand also a 
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wage increase in order to offset in advance the employers’ attempt 
to Tower the wages. Of late, Japanese workers have bcgim to 
engage less in disputes on questions relating to wdEarc provisions 
than in previous years. 

If we talfe the results of disputes, we find that, in periods of 
prosperity, there used to be a high proportion of disputes whi^ 
resulted either in the workers’ victory—that is, with a majority 
of their demands satisfied—or in a eomproroisc more or less in 
favour of the workers. In the years 1918—1919 ititsst labour 
disputes ended in favour of the workers, but in die period of 
continuous depression after 1920 the number of disputes which 
resulted in the workers’ victory has gradually diminished. Mean¬ 
while the number of cases of coropromise and that of the workers 
defeat began to be about equal. 

On the other hand, however, attention has to be drawn to the 
important fact that when the depression grows more intense, as 
has been witnessed in recent years, the proportion of the disputes 
which end in the workers’ victory rises apin. The explanation 
of this singular fact is that the workers’ demands in a period of 
severe depression are likely to be more reasonable on«, because 
they w'ould refrain as far as possible from engaging in reckless 
disputes which would be disastrous not only to the employer 
but to themselves, and if they organized a strike at all they Avould 
carry it through to the "bitter end," In a Strike organized 
under such circumstances the workers are more liable to have 
the sympathetic support of the community, which enables them 
to win me case. 

The period of duration of labour disputes tends to be longi^ year 
by year. As many as 98 per cent, of the labour disputes in the 
period of prosperity in 1918-1919 were settled vdthin a ^riod of 
ten days. In point of fact, the majority of the dispute then were 
settled in two or three days, but if we take the statistics for 1930, 
we find that the proportion of the disputes which ended within a 
ten days’ period has fallen to 65 per cent. There were no less 
dian fifty-six disputes which lasted for at least a month, including 
the historic strike at the Knncgafuchi cotton spinning company, 
which lasted over two months. There was a dimute at the Noda 
Shoyu manufacturing company which lasted for two hundred 
and eighteen days from the latter half of 1937 to 1928. This was 
the strike of the longest duration on record in Japan. 

The rca»n for the protracted disputes in recent years is not 
difficult to seek. Tlic employer, under the pr^nt depression, 
docs not mind either the curtailing of production or even the 
cessation of work, and thus he can afford to be involved in a 
prolonged dispute by ignoring or nqccring the workers’ demands, 
worker, on the other hand, Is now disputing points 
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wbici arc of vital concern u> him. Moreover, the worker 
now has the backing of trade unionism which has more 
cxpcnencc as well as more ample means than hitherto. The 
^^isputc^ no Jongcr **happensin a haphazard way: it is 
org^^d systematically and deUberatcly w'ith militant 
tactics. More employers are resorting now to the aggressive 
me^ of lockout, while the workers retaliate by desperate acts 
which are not always within the orbits of law and order. Surely, 
violence has been influenced by revolutionary ideology of the Left 
Wing to a cemin extent, but no doubt it is also due to the fact 
that, in a jxriod of slump ' like the present, the worker finds 
that an ordinary strike is no longer as cfiective a weapon to bring 
pressure on the employer as it used to be. 

A fact of peculiar interest in this connection is that Japanese 
workers seem to abstain from m a labour dispute at 

of national crisis or of events of national importance. 
Diinn| the wars that fapan fought with China (1894-1^), and 
With Kussia (i904'i905), there was a sudden decline in the 
number of labour disputes. The same was true of the early years 
of the Wt^ld War and also of the months of the illness and 
death of the last Emperor (December, 1926 to January, iQzy), 
and the enthronement of the present Emperor (November, 1928), 


CoLLECnVE BaxgAINIKC 

A measure of the development of trade unionism is the extent 
to which coUeedve agreements have been concluded. 

In Japan a collccdve agreement is not recognized as yet by law. 
The insertion in the Trade Union Bill of the provisions to regulate 
the collccdve bargaining has been advocated vigorously in certain 
quarters, but the Bill presented by the Government to the last 
se^on of the Imperial Diet contained no clause to this effect. 

it is in the sphere of maritime work that the collective agree¬ 
ment is applied to the widest extent in this country. The agree¬ 
ment concluded between the Japanese Shipowners^ Associadon 
on the one hand and the Japan Seamen’s Union and the Mcr- 
an^tile Manne Officers’ Assodadon on the other is applied to a 
body of approximately 100,000 maritime workers, including both 
or inary mamcn and officers. The terms of the agreement arc 
observed by bom the seamen and shipowners, who are strongly 
OTganizcd on either side. The minimum wage and other im- 
Mttant questions affecting the interests of seamen are dealt with 
y the collccpvc agreement, and this has proved most eflccrive in 
prCTcntm| the outbreak of a disastrous strike. Many a local 
proportions has been settled by this means, 
cntly, in view of the depression in the shipping trade, a whole- 
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sale reduction of the wa^ of seamen was found to be necessary. 
Had it not been for the nigh disdplinc and training in collective 
bargaining through peaceful means, the seamen mighc have 
rejected the proposal for the reduction, and this might have led 
to a disastrous strike. 

As regards the workers on land, the system of collective agree¬ 
ments has made but little progress as compared with the maridme 
workers. Though the number of agreements has been increasing 
every year, the total number of workers benehdng by this system 
at present is only about 10,000. They arc mostly in smaller indtis- 
trim undertakings. Some of the agreements deal with the condi- 
dons of dismissal of workers, discfau'ge allowance, works rcgula- 
dons, etc., besides regulating the hours of work and wages, as U 
usually done by a collccdvc agreement. 

The result of the collective agreements has been sadsfactory 
on the whole. Most firms where such an agreement is in force 
have managed Co settle diMculdcs peacefully even in the period 
of acute economic depression, though instances of failure among 
firms where the collccdvc agreement has been tried arc not 
unknown. 


UNaMPLOVKENT' 


Sbety-three years ago, when feudalism under the Shogun was 
aholished and the Imperial regime was restored, fapan entered 
upon a new epoch of modern dvilizadon. At this dme there 
were nearly half a million of Samurai, who had hitherto carried 
two sworos and enjoyed various privileges, The abolition 
the feudal system meant that these half a million Samurai lost 
their jobs, with immediate hardships to them and their families, 
numbering over two millions in all. It meant fiirther a consider¬ 
able social disturbance. 

Their unemployment, however, was only of short duration. 
A number of them found posts under the Imperial Government 
cither as civil servants or as military officers, while others who 
were enterprising, endowed with commercial gifts, took advan¬ 
tage of the loans advanced by the Government and became 
” ■ of industry under the new economic 



Unemployment in the modem sense of the word was prac¬ 
tically unknown in the past in Japan. It is true that the proolem 
not only did exist but recurred ^cr certain intervals. But it 
had never assumed such serious aspects as in recent years. It 
was only after the panic of 1920 that the problem began to loom 
as a serious social mala^. Thereafter, the volume of unemploy¬ 
ment began to swell. The earthquake of 1923, reduced thousands 
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of factories And workshops to ashes, and for the first dme an army 
of unemployed workers came to roam about the streets in a vain 
search for employment. As a resuic of the observance of the 
Washington Naval Agreement, over 7,300 workers in naval 
arsenals were tJirown out of employment. In the reduction of 
armaments which foUowcd, some 3,600 workers in the tntlitary 
arsenals were alio discharged. Although the reconstruction of 
the areas devastated by the earthquake furnished oppormnities 
for employment, it was hardly sufficient to absorb all the work- 
less men. In fact, no work of a temporary character was adequate 
to cope with the increase of unemployment which was the out¬ 
come of the general economic situation. 

From about 1927 economic depression became more and 
more acute. The returns of the first so-called unemployment 
census, which the Government carried out in October, ipag, 
along with the Nadonal Census, showed that there were 105,000 
unemployed workers in Japan, but thereafter the number of the 
unemployed kept increasing year by year. Thus, according to 
the second unemployra,cnt census of October, 1930, the number 
of the unemployed had already multiplied to 322,500, being tj^ee 
times as many as five years ago. Oraka, which is the industrial 
centre of paramount importance for Japan, Had 30,190 unem¬ 
ployed workers; Tokyo came natt with 22,900, followed by 
Yokohama with 13,000, Kobe with 10,000, etc. 

The cry for the relief of the unemployed had been raised both 
by the working class and the intelligentsia since about 19K), 
and Ae C^vernment has not been slow to take measures to meet 
the situation. 

In accordance with the Convention concerning unemployment 
adopted by the International Labour Conference at its First 
Session in 1919, the Employment Eichanges Act was promulgated 
in Japan in 1921. In virtue of this law, free and public employ¬ 
ment exchanges have been established in increasing numbers 
year after year, and the number rose in January, 1931, to no less 
than 321, thereby covering the whole of Japan with a complete 
network of the employment exchange system. The great utility 
of these employment exchanges is clear from the following figures 
for the past two years. 


Placing of Generol Workers by the Public Emplovment 
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Placing of Casual tVorJ(crs (Day Labourers) 
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In order to provide relief to the unemployed workers, public 
works have been undertaken since 1925 during the winter montbs 
by the six largest cities* of ]apan, with the subventiem hom the 
Stale Treasury, which covers half of the labour cost (wages). 
During the three^year period 1925-1928, the total expenditure for 
the public works undertaken with the express purpose of the 
relief of the unemployed workers amounted to 15,500,000 yen, 
wrhiic the wages paid to the workers amounted to 5,800,000 yen, 
and the aggregate number of workers cr^loycd in the public 
works was approximately three million. Tiius, work was given 
by this scheme to a body of workers varying from 5>uoo to 7,000 
per day on an average. 

From 1929, the scope of the relief work has been more widely 
extended. Public works with a State subsidy have been 
authorized, not only in the winter months, but at any time when 
unemployment breaks out. Moreover, the undertaking of public 
works may now be authorized, not only to the six lar^st ddes 
as was formerly the case, but to other municipal or public bodies 
as well. The scope of the work has also been widened, so that 
the opportunity for employment may be extended not only to 
casuu or day labourers, but also to skilled workers and salaried 
workers with modest incomes^ The budgetary appropriation for 
unemployment relief was raised in the same year (1929) as 
follows: 

Yen. 

Total expenditure of the public W’orks ... 14,586,000 
Labour cost (wages) ... ... ... 5,270,000 

Aggregate number of workers to be employed 1,344,000 
Numl^r of workers employed per day ... ^h073 


At present the budget provides relief work for as far ahead as 
1933. The amounts on the budget for 1930-1933 are: 

Ye/i. 

Total expenditure of the public works ... 92,614,000 
Labour cost (wages) ... ... 22,463,000 

Aggregate number of workers to be employed 12,848,000 

As a means of mitigating the unemployment problem, emigra- 
* Tdtyo, Osaka, Ky«o, Kobe, Yokohama, and Nagop. 
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tion has also b«en greatly entouraged by the authorides. In 1923, 
in order to give relief to the viedms of the earthquake, the 
Govcmmcni began the practice of suhsidizing emigration to 
BraziL From the following year the scope of the subvendon has 
been extended further, so that any emigrant not being the viedm 
of the earthquake may now beneht by the State subvendon. 

In the past, Japanese enugjants were largely poor people with¬ 
out any resources. In order to encourage the ctnigradon of 
persons with some means, so that they may one day become small 
peasant proprietors, the Overseas Emigration Sociedcs Act was 
promulgated in 1927. ^vciy year the national budget contains 
an item for advancing funds to the overseas emigration societies 
for purchasing land abroad and for facilitating business. The 
money is loaned through these societies to the emigrants, who are 
mcm^rs of the societies and need encouragement of this sort. 
Overseas emigration has appreciably increased in recent ycais, as 
the following figures show. However, the bulk of the emigration 
is confined to South America and the South Seas. In the face 
of the small number emigrating every year, it may be said that 
as yet emigration is hardly a solution of the unemployment 
problem. 


fapamte Emigration In 1923-1929 
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Despite the various measures taken by the Government to deal 
with unemployment, it is still the most serious social problem 
confronting Japan at present. 

Besides me unemployment of industrial workers, Japan is faced 
with the problem of unemployment of intellectual workers. In 
taking the statistics of unemployment, the young graduates from 
universities, colleges, and teeWical or other institutions of higher 
learning who have failed to find employment are not counted as 
“unemployed.” Nevertheless, these young graduates offer a 
senous problem, because for years there has Docn a large propor¬ 
tion of them failing to find employment. The following figures 
of the rate of employment of the graduates of universities, 
colleges, and other institutions of higher learning show that the 
Tendency in recent years is for a steady decrease in the opportumty 
for employment 
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Ever jinte the Restoratiqa of Mdjt (iSfi8), Japan lias been 
making efiom to spread education and to raise me intellectual 
standard of the nation. Schools have been established in large 
numbers. There are at present foity-hvc universities and over 
one hundred technical coil^cs, and the number of the youths 
matriculating in these institutions has been growing at a tre¬ 
mendous rate. The result has been that the society is no longer 
able to absorb all the students maduadng 6tom these schools. 
IDiscontent is inevitable among those who have received higher 
education but to whom the opportimity to earn their livelihood 
is denied. Failing to Arid employment and experiencing the 
hardships of life, they arc more apt to curse the present social 
order and to constitute a real menace to the community than the 
common and less educated workers. How to assist them, there¬ 
fore, must engage the serious attention of the Government and 
people. 

No less grave than the above problem la the outlook of the 
agricultural villages. 

For a number of years already the problem which baa baffled 
the statesmanship of this country has been how to provide for the 
population which is multiplying, seemingly without limit, while 
the land space is extremely Umited. This problem haa been 
aggravated within the past decade by the outbreak of the so-called 
agricultural tenancy disputes all over the country. 

The widespread unrest in the rural districts which resulted from 
these disputes was due at an early stage to the tenancy rates, 
Rcccndy, however, the disputes have no longer centred round the 
mere question of tenancy rates. The dispute is often on more 
fundamental grounds. One may observe tnac a ^dual growth 
of class consciousness on the sides both of the landowner and the 
tenant. 

On the other hand, the diAusion of mechanical processes in 
agriculture is tending to deprive the farm lahoiircr of his oppor¬ 
tunity for work in much the same way as the mechanization 
of industry. 

Sail another factor contributing to the gravity of the rural 
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problem is the industrial depress!on» which has thrown out of 
employment a large number of young women who had been sent 
to the factories in former years. As many factories have been 
closed down, a considerable number of operatives have been 
dismissed and, as they return to their homes in agricultural 
villages, they add to the burden of the farmers' homes. 

Between the town and the farming village, and between 
Industry and agriculture, there is a very close and inseparable 
relationship of cause and effect, interacting upon each other. 
The condition of agricultural villages was once the cause of the 
exodus of the rural population to the towns, but after the con¬ 
tinued economic depression in the wave of unemployment the 
people who have overcrowded the industrial centres arc flowing 
back to the agricultural villages. The rice crop of last year was 
so abundant that the price of this most important commodity for 
Japianese people suddenly dropped. This has had a disastrous 
effect on the farmer, as is aptly described by the phrase bosa^u 
bi^in, which means heavy crop famine," and added to this 
disaster Is the slack trade in silk, with a heavy decline in the 
export of this important material, and this, a£^n, has hit the 
agricultural households in a ruthless way. 

With a view to relieving the distress of the farming and fishing 
villages, the Japanese Government has set aside on its Budget a 
sum of 70,000,000 yen. 

No doubt the privation and hardship of workers resulting from 
unemployment may be allcviatoj somewhat when these Important 
sums are liberally expended for their relief. But it will surely be 
a blunder to presume that the problem is solved by any of these 
measures, which are only palliative, The unemployment problem 
in Japan is now nation-wide, and has come to stay as a chronic 
prr^lcm, instead of bring a seasonal phenomenon, as in the past, 

A factor which contributed in the past towards mitigating the 
misery of unemployment in Japan was the so-railed family 
system.” The custom of mutual relief under this time-honoured 
system has greatly facilitated the means of livelihood of the un¬ 
employed worker. Still another factor which relieved any hard¬ 
ship of a worker in distress was the " mobility of labour in the 
past years, the workers having been able to return from the 
factory to agricultural employment in times of industrial 
depression. 

However, times have changed. While neither the family 
system nor the spirit of mutual relief and aid can be said to have 
died out, it is a pertinent question how long these institutions 
can be relied upon in times of a continued and nadon-widc crisis. 
The recent crisis has adversely affected not only Japanese in¬ 
dustry, but also the commerce and agriculture of the country. 
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Japan has been hk by the expression, while she has for years 
bc^ harassed by the question of the populapon, which is regis¬ 
tering an annual net increase ranging from 850,000 to 1,000,000. 
The questions of surplus popubtion, the increasing progress of 
mechanization in industry and agriculture, the obstaaes against 
emigration—^all these questions are casting dark shadows on the 
future outlook of Japan's unemployment problem. 


Influx of Korean Labour 

A disquieting factor in the present situation is the indux of 
Korean labour. While Japan is suffering from over-population 
unthitt her own territory, a large number of Korean labourers 
have been streaming into Japan within the past decade. 

The stream of Korean immigration into Japan began after the 
annexation of Korea to Japim two decades ago. Though at hrst 
there was an official restriction of Korean enugration to Japan, 
the restriction could not be enforced indefinitely. In the years of 
the Great War, when Japanese industry was suddenly &ced with 
the need of more labour than the native supply could satisfy, it 
was Korean labour which supplemented the dcfidcncy, and thcre^ 
after, with a gradual removal of restrictions, the number of 
Koreans in Japan increased by leaps and bounds. In 1919 tiic 
total number of Koreans residing in Japan was only about 30,000, 
but in 1930—that is, only after about a decade—the number 
already exceeded 270,000. 

Korean workers accept wages which arc lower than those of the 
Japanese worker by some 10 to 20 per cent. They show no aver¬ 
sion to taking up painful or disagreeable labour. I'hus over 80 per 
cent, of them are manual workers, engaged in civil engineering 
or undcrgroiind work in mines. The majority of mem arc 

casual labourers " in the real sense of the word. 

Naturally, it is the casual labourer who is constantly exposed 
to the risks of unemployment, and for this obvious reason the 
competition of the Korean with the native Japanese worker is an 
embarrassing question for the Japanese, which cannot be over¬ 
looked. Their number in Japan is increasing steadily year after 
year by about 40,000 or 50,000, and what may seem strange at first 
sight is that the great part of the public works organized with a 
State subsidy for the relief of unemployment benefit Korean 
workers rather than native Japanese workers. Of course, the 
principle of social justice wltich underlies modern labour iegis- 
fation will not admit any discrimination whatever. Thus relief 
is being offered without stint to the Koreans, even at the expense 
of native Japanese labour. And, moreover, quite recently pubUc 
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works were undcnakcD also in Korea on a large scale in order to 
relieve the uncmploymcat there. 


WoRXEas’ CoNTHOL OF WORKSHOPS 

A novel experiraent, which industrial depression has stimulated, 
is the workers' control of workshops. In 1930 over twenty work¬ 
shops were under the management of the workers. As the em¬ 
ployers were faced with the difficulty of management in the 
itimunent economic crisis, they were obliged to dose down their 
mills after having curtailed production, and tried everything m 
escape failure. The only alternative to dosing down the mills in 
this predicament was to hand the factory to dhe workers to man¬ 
age It either jointly with the employer or quite indepcodendy 
among themsdves. 

As the method of management varies from one place to an¬ 
other, no gcncraliaation can be made, but it appears that the 
workers’ management of workshops has been attempted for the 
most part with the sole desire to save the workers from unemploy¬ 
ment, and not with the pretension of carrying out the Socialist 
doctrine. 

With the striking exception of the Hoshi Co-operative Society, 
which has taken over the work of the Hoshi Drug Manufacturing 
Ckraipany, and is run with a personnel of 443 workers, most of 
the mills under workers’ control arc enterprises on a small scale. 
Suffident time has not yet elapsed to pass any judgment upon 
the result of the workers' control, but a saw-mill managed by the 
workers during the last few years reported that a remarkable 
rise in the dc^ee of workers’ efiidcncy has been shown since 
the management was transferred to them, owing, apparently, to 
the interest they take in their own labour. On the other hand, 
however, there is a bottle manufactory which had to dose down 
within a few months after it went into the workers' hands, 
because of the lack of discipline among the workers and shortage 
of funds for operating the factory. 


Women Workshs 

The number of women workers employed in Japanese factories 
at present is a little over 1,000,000. 

A great blessing bestowed on Japanese female workers recently 
is that night-work of women, which had for a long dmc been 
condemned as a curse, has b^ abolished totally as from July, 
1929. This measure, which the Government took ddiberatdy, 
at a considerable economic risk, set free from this unhealthy 
labour over 180,000 female and juvenile workers, to whom the 
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bw applies, as well 3$ 60,000 adult male workers who were 
employed along with the workers, who benefit dircttly by the 
legal abolidon of night-work. 

Since the abolition of night-work, a nesv schedule of ^'ork 
has been adopted in the factories: to work henceforth in two 
shifts during the day, except the hours defined as “ night." As 
a result, their working hours have been reduced suddenly from 
the former eleven hours to eight hours and a half per day. 
Fear was expressed at first that such a radical reduction of work¬ 
ing hours might entail a propordonacc diminudon of wages, 
which would be disastrous to the workers, but cxpcikncc has 
shown that the fear entertained was so far not iusdhed, since the 
former wage scale has been maintamed in most cases. Only in 
a few instances have cases of disputes been reported as having 
arisen in protest against reduction in wages consequent upon 
the shortening of working hours. 

The numt^ of female workers employed in mines is over 
55,000 at present, and of this number 33,000 arc working under¬ 
ground. Night-work will be abolished legally as from 1933, 
and at the same time the underground employment of women 
will be prohibited. There is, however, a gradual diminution in 
the number of women in underground work in mines, die 
monthly diminution reported being over 50 persons. 

Japanese women are undergoing at the present moment an 
important transition from the former feudal system, where they 
were living a sedentary life at home, engaged mostly in domestic 
labour, into a new stage of national economy, where female 
labour is much in demand in every Held of economic activity. 
It may even be said that the demand for female labour is of a 
more stable character than the demand for male labour, and, la 
the course of social development, new fields are constantly being 
opened up for the employment of women. Already there are a 
large number of wmnen teachers, doctors, typists, and other 
occupations which arc more or less common. More recently a 
considerable number of women are being employed as screen 
actresses, dancers, waitresses at bars and caffs; and even a few 
labour disputes involving young girls employed in these new 
hdds of occupation have b^n reported. In such large eides as 
Tokyo and Osaka there arc as many as 2,500 women conductors 
of motor-buses, who are organized into trade unions; there are 
even women porters at the main stations of large dties, and thus 
female labour is aggressively encroaching upon the domain of 
male labour. 

As regards wages, it is not unusual, in the case of factory 
labour, to find instances of women being paid wages wUen 
amount to only half of the average wages paid to men. Of 
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course, there arc many reasons which may he advanced to justify 
the difference in their wage rates, yet it will not be long before 
the justification for such differential treatment may be (jucs- 
tionedi According to the annual Statistical Year-Book of the 
Japanese Empire ror 1930, the wages paid to male and female 
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Despite the large number of female workers* trade unionism 
among women has made but little progress. At the end of 1929 
the total number of women organized in trade unions was only 
11,916, representing o’y per cent, of the entire female workers 
in the country, and only 3 cent, of the total number of 
workers organized in trade unions. The majority of the women 
belonging to the trade unions were in the textile industry, num' 
bering approximately 5,000. The chief reason for the tardy 
development of trade unionism among women is that the 
majority of the female workers arc young girls, recruited in 
agricultural villages* who arc employed in the factories only, 
for a short period pending their marriage. For this rcaMn there 
is a hi^ turnover of female labour in Japanese factories, and, 
apart riom the lack of class consciousness among these young 
girls, the special circumstances in which these girls arc employed 
make them the most difficult to organize. An interei^g dis¬ 
covery made in the course of several labour disputes in recent 
years is that female workers arc no less militant or tenadous than 
male workers when they arc drawn into a labour dispute. 


Social Legislation 

Labour legislation in Japan began with the Factory Act prornul- 
gated in 1911. Since this first experiment in labour le^slation 
the progress made in this line of legislation has been remarkable 
during the period of the World War, and more particularly after 
the first session of the Inicrnatioaal Labour Conference held at 
Washington in 1919. 

The scope of application of the Factory Act was grcttly ex- 
tended by an amendment in 1923. Under the amended Factory 
Act, the provisions of the Act apply to all factories employing 
normally ten workers or more, and also to factories where the 
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process of vvork 1$ either dangerotis or injurious to hcJilch, re¬ 
gardless of the niunber of workers employed. By another im¬ 
portant amendment effected in 1929, various important provisions 
contained in the Act have become operative in all factories where 
motive power is used, regardless of the number of workers 
engaged. At present there are as many as 7f »2i5 factories under 
the Factory Act, and the number of workers engaged is 955,405 
male and 1,045,711 female workers, making a total of 1,999,116 
workers. There arc t,o6i mines, cmplowng 231,859 male and 
55,104 female workers, with a total or 2^,963 mining workers. 
In order to protect tliese workers, there is a complete system of 
inspection or labour, with a staff of 358 factory inspectors and 
33 mining inspectors. 

Working hours, according to Japanese factory and mining laws, 
arc ten (effective) per day,* By an amendment made in the 
Factory Act of 1930, the exception of one hour’s extension of 
working hours in silk spinning factories, allowed previously by 
law, was abolished. Working hours for underground work in 
mines have been reduced to ten per day, both for male and female 
workers, and the law entered into effect as from September of 
that year. This was the first rime that Japanese Icgisbrion re¬ 
garding working hours was applied to male workers. 

The factory and mining laws above mentioned arc supple¬ 
mented by further laws for the protection of industrial workers, 
su^ as me Prohibition of White Phosphorus Act (1921), the 
Miruinum Age Act (1923)1 riie Ordinance for the Control of 
Recruitment of Workers (1924), the Regulations for the Control 
of Dormitories attached to Factories (1927), and the Regularioni 
for Accident Prevention and Hygiene in Factories (1929), etc. 

The minimum age for employment in factories and mines is 
fourteen years. No child under fourteen years of age may be 
engaged in a wage-earning occupation in faaorics or mines, 
except that the child may be allowed to lake up employment 
if he or she is over twdve years of age and has already completed 
a course of compulsory school education. The employment of 
boys under eighteen years of age as driier trimmers or stokers 
on Japanese vessels is also forbidden by law, 

A glance at the steps taken by Japan within the past decade 
in the sphere of labour legislariou inihca tes dearly that the policy 
of the Government is to adopt the most advanced legislation, in 
conformity with world standards of labou^rotccrion, as far 
the conditions of the country permit iL TTie most recent and 

• To be more prcicuc : the maxtnium of working hooi> u ckvtti 
hours per day, applying only to juvenLte workers under Ac of uirteeci 
and to female workers. This maximum, however, includes ibe r^lt^tory 
rest of at least Airty minutes if Ac work lasts more than six hours, and one 
hour if it lasts more than een hours. 
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striking instances of Japan's readiness to advance in harmony 
with the world's progress is that the Japanese Government ratified 
the Convention concerrung the Marking of Weight of Heavy 
Packages, adopted at the IntemationaJ Labour Conference in 
1329, far ahead of other industrial powers.* The oadona) law 
to cany into effect the ratified Convention was promulgated 
before the expiry of a period of a year after the dosing of the 
Conference, and it has been applied to all forms of transport, 
induding railways, automobiles, and other means of conveyance, 
in addition to ships, as laid down by the Convention. 

In the sphere of safety, most consdentious efforts are being 
made by a semi-official or^nization, called the Industrial Welfare 
Association, in close coUaboration with the GovernmenL A 
great deal of pubbdty is carried on througb this organization 
for the diffusion of knowledge concerning accident prevention, 
industrial hygiene, and workers' welfare. Ever since 1927, under 
the auspices of the Industrial Welfare Assodation, the so^alled 
“ safety week ” has bexn carried out every year throughout the 
country, in order to impress upon the nation the need of paying 
special attention to the question of safety, and, after the intentivc 
campaign for safety carried out by the national nnovcmcni, the 
results have shown that aeddents have been reduced at a re¬ 
markable rate. Beside the above-mentioned laws for the pro¬ 
tection of labour, outstanding among the recent laws enacted in 
the field of labour legislation are the Employment Exchanges 
Act (1921), the Seamen's Employment Exchanges Act (1922), 
the Health Insurance Act (1923), the Agricultural Tenancy Dis¬ 
putes Conciliation Act (1924), the Regulations for the Control 
of Profit Making Employment Agencies (i926), the Labour Dis¬ 
putes Conciliation Act (192^1 

Among the laws enacted early in this year arc the Worden's 
Compensation Act, and Workmen's Compensation Liability 
Insurance Act, etc 

Of outstanding importance among the various BiRs printed 
by the Government to the last Session of the Imperial Diet was 
the Trade Union Bill. There was considerable opposition to St 
raised both by the employers and the workers. In spite of cert^ 
amendments inserted in the original Bill with a view to meeting 
the demands of the employers, the latter still contended that the 
Bill as it stood in its final form when it was submitted to Parlia¬ 
ment was too mdical and liable to incite the class struggle, instead 
of promoting conciliation between the employers and the workers. 
The Bill was not adopted. 

* The Irisli Free State was the only country among the Statics metnhefs of 
the IntcmatiDiul Labour Orgaoizadon whicli had ratified this Coovedtion 
when Tafudcsc radficatioa was re^jtend. 
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Conclusion 

Times have changed. In the course of the last centuries, and 
more particidarly in the last few decades, the political and 
economic aspects of the world have radically altered. With the 
revolution in the methods of communication and transit, man 
has overcome the elements, nullified distances, and turned the 
world uldmatcly into a closely woven, interdependent unit. And 
that change is more apparent in [apan than in an^ other country. 

Until Commodore Perry knocked at her doors compelling her 
to enter into relationship with foreign countries, Japan had been 
isolated from all other countries, pursuing her sdf-sufhdcnt 
national economy. Rapidly forsaking this old policy of isolation, 
sixty-three years ago, she deliberately entered the ring of inter¬ 
national competition and rivalry, and has since traversed the 
stages of industrial revolution in a relatively short space of time, 
leaving behind the vestiges of the old agricultural economy to 
replace it by the modern industrial economy. What emerged 
from the turmoil of the perilous conflicts with China and Russia, 
in which the nation staked her very existence, was a new and 
growing industrial power. Then the World War came. Although 
the phenomenal industrial expansion of the war period in Japan 
was abnormal, tranrient, and even disastrous—as it has intensified 
the social evils which arc bound to have far-reaching, calamitous 
consequences—no one can doubt that Japan’s status in the world 
has ba:n enhanced. 

As a faithful member of the League of Nations, and of the 
International Labour Organization, Japan has been offering an 
enthusiastic and loyal collaboration with the world organs in 
Geneva, Japan is no longer a mysterious land in the Far East; 
she is a rc^ existence as a World Power with a role to play on the 
world’s stage. At present she is going through a period of trial, 
with problems unprecedented in mdr acuteness and appalling in 
their dimension. Even if the worldwide crisis passes in due 
course; we must expect that Japan's problems will still remain, 
even more acute than at present. However, we need not despair 
of the future of this young and vigorous nation now severely 
tried. A forecast is always hazardous, but, in the light of past 
experience, when Japan, confronted with great changes, has 
overcome all difficulties, we arc confident that she knows and 
understands the circumstances and that she can adjust herself to 
them. More than two thousand years ago a great philosopher 
of the Orient said that " The wise goes with the times.” Nowa¬ 
days the happiness of the world is the happiness of the Japanese 
nation. Her statesmen are well aware of Japan's position today, 
and of the importance of international co^peradon. Surely the 
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ways out of the present crisis lie along the lines of international 
activity. The slogans of the two grat political parties of Japan 
(Minscito anti Seiyukai) arc respectively for oondenaiiig policy 
and for positive policy. The combination of these two aims may 
bring about the international expansion of that country with its 
internal condensed force. The Government, employers, anti 
workers jmn forces and continue to readjust themselves with an 
enlightened international spirit. 

Tnus, combiniog national and international cAorts, Japan will, 
finally, emerge triumphantiy from the present crisis. 


LABOUR IN BRITISH MALAYA 

By Hubert S, Bakker, b.a** f.r.c-s. 

The Malays being essentially a race of children of the sun,’ who 
have for countless generations been well content so long as their 
country’s generous climate provided a roof over their heads and 
food sufficient for their simple wants, and having little or no 
liking for bard and sustained toil, the development of Malaya s 
resources is carried out mainly by imported labour. Moreover, 
since the greater part of the country’s industrial^ activities arc 
concerned either with agriculture or with mining, it follows ^also 
that the bulk of the labour in demand is of the unskilled variety. 
What little skilled labour is required comes, for the most part, 
from China. Unskilled labour, on the other hand, is recruited 
from India, China, and various islands of the Malay Archipelago, 
though a certain amount is provided by Malays in the Uufedcrated 
States, where the indigenous population is denser than elsewhere. 

It is interesting to note the different classes of work to which 
the various immigrants, according to their nationality, apply them¬ 
selves. Thus agricultural estates arc worked chie% by Tamils, 
itiio« by Chinese, and public works by either, the Chinese being 
most valuable as rcgarijs construction and the Tamils as regards 
maintenance. 

There is a great deal of very inaccurate information on the 
subjea of Indian labour in Malaya. The plain facts arc as follows: 
The emigration of Indian labour to the Malay Peninsula is en¬ 
tirely voluntary, and may be said to date from the establishment of 
British power on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal at the 
beginning of the last century. Originally such emigration was, it 
is true, subjected to a certain amount of control by the Indian 
Government; in fact, this was the case until some thirty y^rs aftw 
the separation of the Straits Settlements from British India, and it 
was not till 1897, when all restrictions were finally removed, that 
this control ccasra to cause a good deal of annoyance on both sides. 

By the provisions of the Emigration Act of 1922 the emigration 
of Indian labour to Malaya was again brought under the Indian 
Government's control, but there w'as nothing in the Act which 
could not be adapted quite easily to a new system chat had in the 
meantime been introduced in Malaya, This was what is known 
as the Immigration Fund System, worked by an Immigratiou 
Committee vt^ffi the Superintendent of Immigrants as Chainnan, 
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and one of its firstfruits was the passing of a piece of legisladon 
which cjTipowcrcd the Committee to levy upon employers an 
assessment on the amount of work performed by alt labourers 
from the Madras Presidency. It was from the proceeds of this 
assessment that the fund was formed, and this was set apart as a 
distinct entity, consdniting no part of general revenue and 
administered by the Superintendent of Immigrants purely and 
simply in the interests of the labourers. The legistadon by which 
this system was introduced is now incorporated in the Labour 
Code, and the officer administering it is known as the Controller 
of Labour. 

There is no ambiguity about the purposes of the fund, which 
are most carefully defined. They include the maintenance of 
homes for broken-down and unemployed Indian labourers and the 
children and orphans of these workers, also the repatriation of 
those in need of relief and such ftnandal assistance as they may 
require. Two such homes exist, one in Penang and one in Kuala 
Lumpur. Admissions to the former during 1930 totalled 5,503 
adults, 731 minors, and a large number of infants, of whom 
4,067 adults, 637 minors, and 225 infants were repatriated, while 
work was found for most of the others. At the Kuala Lumpur 
home there were 5,161 admissions. 

Until a comparatively recent date the cost of administering the 
fund was defrayed by the Government, which paid the salaries of 
officials, the expenses of maintaining emigration camps in India, 
and even the subsidy to the British India Steam Navigation 
Company, which is under contract to carry the emigrants. Now, 
however, these expenses have been transferred to the fund. 
Labourers arc often engaged by employers through the agency of 
a ^aagaay —that is to say, an ex-labourer of the estate, licensed by 
Government, who proceeds to his native village in India and 
there enlists recruits, drawing a commisrion from the employer’s 
hnandal agents in t^dras. It should be added that, before they 
arc wrmitted to embark, all emigrants are examined by ofHdals 
of the Indian Government—the Protector of Emigrants and the 
Medical Inspector. 

Out of the negotiations with the Indian Government in con- 
nccdon with the 1922 Emigration Act emerged a complete revision 
of the labour laws of the Straits Settlements and the Federated 
Malay States. Among the leading innovations were the placing 
of contract between employer and cmploj'cd on a purely dvi! 
basis, compulsory provision of schools for labourers’ children, the 
payment of maternity allowances to female labourers, and the 
mtjoduction of the standard wage prindplc in the case of all 
inthan laborers. Indian immigrants, moreover, are landed free 
o debt and arc at liberty to leave their employment at any time 
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On giving a month's noucc; no inifliigrant is permitted to enter 
into any written contract to serve as a labourer, and there arc 
stringent provisions dealing with the health of estate workers and 
the responsibility of employers in this respect, . , ., , 

In addition to the latraur recruited by \anganiet for individual 
employers, there has been in more normal dines a very con¬ 
siderable number of voluntary emigrants, who, provided they 
were physically fit, could obtain a free passage to Malaya at the 
expense of the fund on application to the Emigradon Com¬ 
missioner- And it is noteworthy that, ^though there was no 
obligadon whatever upon a voluntary emigrant to work for any 
particular employer, a high propordon of these volunteers were 
returned labourers procec^ng to their old places of employment. 
These non-rccruited labourers and their dependants amounted in 

1930 to 15,121. ^ . -L 

Finally, it is intcresring to note a few figures in connccaon with 
Indian labour in Malaya. The Indian population of the Federated 
Malay States at the end of 1930 was put at approximately 400,0^ 
persons. Out of 258,000 Indians enumerated on 1,350 estates in 
Malaya in the 1921 census, 208,000 were Tamils. TTic remainder 
were mostly Tclcgus and Malayalces, with a few Urujas from the 
north of the Madras Presidency. The average stay of an estate 
labourer in normal dmes has bwn estimated at from two to three 
years, the recruitment annually necessitated to maintain the 
labour-force at its standard level being 35 per cent. At the dose 
of 1930 there were on estates in tne Federated Malay States 
289 Government and aided Indian vernacular schools and igfi 
unaided establishments. 

The Labour Department, however, exists for the protccUon of 
all classes of labourers, and is administered by an officer of the 
Malayan Civil Service, known as the Controller of Labour. 
regards Chinese laboiirers, officers of the Chinese Protectorate, in 
dealing with matters concerned with labour, exercise their powers 
under the Labour Code, and arc required to keep in touch with 
the Controllcr. 

Thc first measure plcert for the control of Chinese labour was 
the Chinese Immigrants’ Ordinance of 1873, which, however, does 
not appear ever to have been actually operative. But a further 
Ordinance was passed in 1877, and from this orig^ated the 
Chinese Protectorate, which was established in 1880. Under the 
indentured system, which was abolished in the case of Chinese in 
1914, Chinese lab^r was recruited by an agent in China, who 
recovered his outlay, together with a profit, from a broker in 
Singapore, the latter functionary passing the labourer on to the 
employer on the best terms he could make. 

The officers of the Chinese Protectorate occupied with questions 
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of labour are appointed deputy or assistant controllers of labour 
for that purpose. In Pahang the interests of the Chinese labour 
community arc looked after by the district officers, who furuisb 
reports on the conditions obtaining in their districts. Except in 
this particular State, there was a senous increase of uncmplojTOctit 
among Chinese during 1930 on account of the continued fall in 
the prices of tin and rubber, Chinese Unemployment Relief 
Committees were formed both in Perak and in Selangor, In the 
former State relief works were provided, and in Selangor a camp 
for unemployed kbourexf was opened at Knda Lumpur, sup¬ 
ported entirciy by public subscription, $76,1 SS being spent on its 
maintenance. According to published statistics, 66,710 Chinese 
were employed on estates, mines, and factories in the Federated 
Malay States at the close of 1930, and the number of men admitted 
to the camp during the year was 3,240. 

TTie only indentured labour which survives in Malaya exists in 
respect of unmjgrarus from the Netherlands Indies^ and is 
governed by the Netherlands Indian Labourers* Protection Enact¬ 
ments Development of this form of labour imenigTation has been 
cfiectivcly prevented by the high cost of recruitment and the 
success of the Immigration Fund System in the case of Indian 
labourers. There has, how'cvcr, been a steady influx of voluntary 
Netherlands Indian settlers to the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, and in Lower Perak and other parts large areas have 
been given out in small holdings to Javanese, The actual number 
of Netherlands Indian labourers on estates, mines, and factories in 
the Federated Malay States on December 31, 1950, was 4,234, 
employed chiefly in the Kuala Li pis and Kuan tan districts of 
Pahang, They consisted of three classes—namely, labourers work¬ 
ing under contractors, labourers on verbal monthly agTcemcnt, 
and indentured labourers under the Enactment cited at me begin- 
idng of this paragraph, signed in Java and binding for 900 days* 
work. 


To revert to the subject of local Malay bbour, what has 
dready been written must have made it plain that this is of very 
little importance. No large estates depend to any extent upon 
Mabys, and the total number engaged at any one time on estates 
in the Federated Maby States is only approximately 4,000. 
Malays arc accustomed to use the estates merely as a convenience 
to supplement w'hatever livelihood can be made out of their ow^n 
holdit^, and cannot be relied upon to remain on the estates^ 
often just W'hcn their services are most required* 

Attempts have, of course, been made by subversive elements to 
tamper with the labourers in Malaya, as elsewhere. In this con- 
uttDon the following extract from the 1930 Report of the 
ctary or Chinese Adairs is worth quoting at some length * 
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“ There was a marked increase in actiiKty on the part o£ the 
pj T m Tnuniitt party* chicRy in the production and distribution of 
handbills ana paniphicts in Chinese, Tamil, Malay, and English. 
. . . There is, however, no evidence that the results obtained 
were commensurate with the effort expended, and it is true to say 
that at present this organization exists almost entirely on 
paper. ... 

“ The slump in the prices of the main products of these States, 
rubber and tin, has meant that prosptaity has vanished, trade has 
been greatly reduced, and conditions of serious financial stringency 
have resulted. The number of failures among Chinese shop¬ 
keepers has been surprisingly low, and the labWing class has 
adapted itself to the new conditions with stoical philosophy and 
with a patient fortitude that has been the envy of other races. 
Wages have tumbled, short time has had to be worked, and large 
numbers have had to accept dis missal, but there have been no 
instances in these States of rowdiness or violence through the 
unwillingness of coolies to accept the inevitable, and there has not 
been the increase of crime that was expected from such economic 
conditions. One can only hope that the labourer will reap his full 
reward, when things improve, for his behaviour in these times of 
stress.” 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
DUTCH EAST INDIES 

By Dr. D. J. Iokgekeel 

inicauiiitH' resided m the Ncdierlsndi Esst Tndir^ pearly twenty-five 
years as a [ticmber of the Civil Service, Fnun imj to igay be was 
Govertunent Reprcscatadvc in the Vbltsraad for the focal pverameat and 
legal rcgularions connected therewith. He then left die Govctnmciii ser¬ 
vice, and was /or three years the chief representative of the Netherlands 
Colonial Petroleum Company at Batavia.J 

{Continued jrom faly issue.) 

The next subject to claim our attention is that of private enter¬ 
prise and agriculture on a larger scale than practised hitherto. 

The advantage, or rather the indispensahiUty, of large Western 
enterprise for the development of the Netherlands Indies is almost 
universally recognized. The single exceptions to this rde need 
not be taken into consideration; they have a mere theoretical im¬ 
portance. The Government very rightly holds the opinion that 
private enterprise should be encouraged as much as possible, whilst 
it ought to b« dear to all that in laying open the Outer Provinces, 
with their enormous possibilities, we cannot do without private 
Western enterprise. And the laying open of these territories will 
furnish the means for a wider cultural development of the 
indigenous population. The more the Netherlands Indies arc 
brought into contact with the outside world, and the more they 
participate in internadonal commerce, the more their isolation will 
be broken, the higher the people’s standard of livelihood will be 
raised, and the striving to supply arising and increasing new 
demands will render the indigenous more economically capable. 

Countries and nations isolated from the rest of the world fall 
into stagnation and decay; a wide economical contact with other 
nations nas the'opposite eficct. 

Western industries bring money to the people; in their neigh¬ 
bourhood numberless small native industries, such as stores, 
carpenters’ shops, smithies, etc., all find employment. They 
demand good roads; they promote traffic by road, by river, and 
by rail; mey encourage trade and overseas communication. But 
above all do they teach the indigenous population the value of 
producrive labour: they educate him. 

As mentioned above, export of native agricultural produce 
amounted in 1929 to 395 million guilders.* This shows how much 

• I guilder = ij. 8d. 
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the native has Icaml from the Westerner. The hgures do not 
even, include the value of his produce as used for home consump¬ 
tion nor of the coilecred forest produce. 

If it should be objected that of all these millions but a small part 
finds its way into the pocket of the indigenous population, we 
need not take this too seriously. Whatever part of the profits on 

E roducts cultivated by the native may sdll wrongfully escape him, 
e will gradually learn to wrestle from second-hand traders and 
other persons. But that millions do fall into native hands may 
be amply proved by the following example ; The number of 
natives mat in normal dmes take pan in the pilgrimage to Mecca 
may be esrimated at 32,000 a year. Supposing that every hadji 
spends an average of 1,200 guilders, this means a total expenditure 
of roughly 38 millions, 

it is dear that the assertion sometimes made that Western 
contact brings no money to the indigenous populadon, nor any 
rfianre of Saving, is altogether tmposed to the facts. If the native 
does not save, It is his own fault and not that of circumstances. 

If a flourishing Western industry be an indispensable factor in 
the prosperity of the Netherlands Indies, then no insuperable 
obstadc should hamper its development. Here we might discuss 
the penal sanction, the pressure of taxation, the ground-rent 
system, and various other matters, which would, however, exceed 
the limits of this article. 

The Government has generally declared as their point of view 
that foreign capital cannot be dispensed with in the economical 
development of the Netherlands Indies, and that everything 
should be avoided that might lead to a flight of capital or a 
holding off of foreign enterprise. 

Here the difficulty is that it cannot be dearly proven, nor 
expressed in figures, to what extent the Netherlands Indies arc 
suficring damage from the withholding of enterprise and in how 
far their development is consequently ^ing retarded. For com¬ 
plaints from settled industrialists may be said to arise from inter¬ 
ested motives and therefore to be exaggerated, whereas complaints 
from would-be new investors arc as a rule not heard at all. 
These simply pass on and seek new objects for bvestment. 

Sdll, It mould be pomted out that Governmental measures, such 
as taxation, etc,, constitute but one of the facts to be taken into 
account when judging the question whether or not an industry 
is to be started in a certab country. The fertility of the soil, 
price and quality of the product to be gained, the geographical 
situation of the land in view of export possbilirics, present con- 
didons and resources—vir,, labour supply and test laboratoricsr— 
all these are factors which in general will have more weighL 
The first of the folbwbg tables may scr\e to give an impres- 
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sion of the cnormoui increase in significance of native agriculture 
in prticular by comparing the results with those of 1929, 
whilst the second gives a survey of the imponance to the world 
market in particaTar of Netherlands Innies dnehooa, kapok^ 
pepper, and rubber. 
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And now let us turn our attention to the mining industry of 
the Netherlands East Indies. 

The Netherlands Indies Mining Act begins by stating that the 
landowner may not dispose of the most valuable mmcrals, as 
mentioned by name. These include gold, silver, tin, coal, oil, etc. 

Since 1919 the further yielding of concessions for fossil fuel 
(f.e., coal and oil) and also for i^ine has been stopped by law. 
The discovery of these minerals merely gives the right to a reward, 
to be determined by the Governor-Genera! m eati separate case. 
The winning of these minerals by private enterprise can now 
only take place by means of a contract with the Government, to 
be legally sanctioned in each separate instance. Thus each 
separate contract requires the sanction of the Parliament at The 
Hague, while in the Indies the People’s Council must be pre¬ 
viously consulted on the subject. 

Here, indeed, is a great difference between the Dutch East 
Indies and America, where the landowner also has the right to 
appropriate the mineral wealth underground. In America it is 
only necessary to come to an understanding with the landowner 
prospect for oil or other miner^s. 

This legal difference has exercised great influence, especially 
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on the oU business, which in America could expand to a phe¬ 
nomena] growth in a very short time, whereas in the Netherlands 
East Indies it has made but very slow progress. Undesirable 
conditioas, such as have arisen in the exploitation of oil-fields in 
America, are, however, altogether absent in the Netherlands East 
indies. There never was any question there of uneconomical oil 
farming or waste of the oil wealth. The difference in the legis¬ 
lation is cenainly largely responsible, but it should not be over¬ 
looked that, leaving out the possible oil wealth of the Netherlands 
East Indies as compared to the enormous oil supplies of America, 
dreumstances in America differ widely from those in a distant 
and vast tropical country, where the necessary materials have to 
be fetched from the other end of the world, where soil and climate 
take heavy toll from the explorer, where the aboriginal native has 
never taken up mining, b^g without the means to dispose of 
the minerals. Again, in die Netherlands East Indies the f^vern- 
ment is the landowner for far the greater part, seeing that all 
virgin soil has been declared State Domain, so that the Govern¬ 
ment could also have disposed of the minerals in the capacity of 
bndowncr. 

It cannot, indeed, be said of the Netherlands East Indies that a 
wild and precipitous exploitation of oil-fields has ever taken place 
there; rather has there Men an inchnation to go to the opposite- 
extreme. As yet but a small part of the vast ai^ipdago h^ been 
pracdcaUy explored for oil. 

For minerals other than oil, coal, and iodine, prospecting 
permits are given out, which, on the discovery of the mineral in 
commercial quantities, give a right to a concession. 

The last subject to be discussed may be the industrialization of 
the Netherlands East Indies. 

It has often been represented that a flourishing industry can be 
forced upon the Nctncrlands Indies. As if it were merely a 
matter of assistance and hnandal support from the Government. 
The fact seems to be lost sight of tl^t the position of the world 
market of the article manufactured must be such as to be able to 
compete with foreign articles as to price and quality. The demand 
is that the product of the native indust^ should be in every way 
as good and as cheap as that of the indusmes that supply the 
world markets, for it is most unlikely that anyone would advise 
the idea of high protective tariffs for tlie Netherlands Indies, 

A progressive industrialization would most surely be of the 
greatest possible benefit to the Netherlands Indies, both from an 
economic and from a social point of view; but wc should beware 
of representing it as an indispensable necessity, arguing from 
theories and dogmas concerning a certain desired formation of 
the social community. 
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It is evident diat new 3js well ss csublishcd industries should 
be furthered as much as possible by the authorities, by the proffer¬ 
ing of advice, the prorioing of fad) ides, the placing of orders, if 
necessary even by temporary hnandal support. But Lncidcntdly 
it shall always have to be derided upon purely opportunist and 
materialistic grounds whether or not a certain indust^* at a certain 
time in a certain place deserves the jinancia] support of the 
authorities. Otherwise it will only be flinging away good money 
after bad, a useless waste of Urge sums from the Excncquci. 

Here the Government should proceed all the more warily, as 
genera] conditions in the Netherlands Indies arc not particularly 
favourable for the creation of a large industry. The gcographicjJ 
situation of the country is not in the least suited for export 
industries, and so far the supply of material, fuel, and water- 
power cannot be compared to that of the wealthy centres of 
world industry. The labour supply also will cause great diffi¬ 
culties, especially as regards the carrying out of the technical work, 
for which pcrsoimel will have to be imported from abroad. 

And it is for this reason that wc have drawn the conclusion 
that in the industrialization of the Netherlands Indies the pace 
cannot be forced- When wc reffect that the industrialization of 
Europe has taken centuries, and how very gradual has been its 
progress, then, though wc may argue that the Netherlands Indies, 
by making use of Western experience and capital, will need less 
dme, die ^ct remains that, ah the same, time, and much time, 
will be needed for the creation of a large industry on a scale of 
any importance, however optimistically wc may view the in- 
dukria] possibilities. 

For the present the Government would be wise to leave indus¬ 
trialization to private enterprise that will not hetitate to seize 
favourable opportunities, as experience has already shown. For 
we must not diink of the Netherlands Indies as a country wholly 
devoid of industry save for a few small local and home industries. 

Quite the contrary. It is, in fact, already rising industrially: 
take, for instance, the existing sugar and oil industries; the cin¬ 
chona, rubber, Portland cement, and triplex wood factories; the 
oil mills; the Upping yards with their dry docks; the engineering 
works; printing and publishers' offices, etc. Besides these, there 
arc the large workshops and yards of the State Railway, the naval 
dockyards, railways and tramways, the opium plant, mining 
industries, postal, telegraph, and telephone services, etc. 

It will therefore occasion no surprise and be no cause for arudety 
that the ^rtion of the indigenous population which is still bound 
to landed property hardly amounts to 50 per cent, 

1,^ in certain quarters that the industrialization of 

the Netherlands Indies is unavoidable on account of the increasing 
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papulation. Experience, however, shows that the numerous 
industries in the Netherlands Indies came gradually into existence 
as the result of circumstances and of demand, and it will be well 
to continue this gradual prtKcss- There is in no way periculstm in 
mom here, and the hasty construedon of industrial card-houses 
will brin^ naught but disappointment and financial loss. 

There IS still another side to the question. If a really consider¬ 
able industry could be established in the Netherlands Indies, 
the result would be the mthdrawa! of labour from agriculture 
and also a rise io prices all over the country, in consequence of 
the high wages paid by industry. 

It seems superfluous to speculate upon the consequences which 
the realization of large industry would bring to agriculture:, to 
rice culrivadon in Java, and to the standard of Uvtng of the 
population in general. The period of transition towards a new 
form of profession is not likely to take place without causing 
serious difHcutdcs on all sides. But this need not lead to the 
conclusion that the industrializadon of the Netherlands Indies is 
to be considend an undesirable principle, but it should be realized 
that, apart from a big risk of failure, there are still dangers of 
another kind which may Jurk tn a forced and hurried progress. 


az 
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PROTECTION OF COLONIAL PRODUCE IN FRANCE 

Bv H. Cohex de Boee, l.l,d. 

(Secretary m the Board of Plaoters for ttc Ncifierlands East Indies) 

Unlike the crises which hitherto pcricxhcally visited industry, the 
crisis from which world trade has bem suffering since the end of 
1929 has doubly affected the colonial empires. Apart from the 
mo^cr countT)', the overseas possessions have suffered severely 
from the depression. The position in the various colonics is such 
that at the present moment both natural and ardlidal means arc 
sought everywhere calculated to act as palliatives until the worst 
is over. 

Although, as far as the colonies arc concerned, the vanous 
Governments have adhered as long as possible to the standpoint 
th;it the economic laws themselves should gradually indicate the 
path towards recovery, they seem of late to have become more 
and more inclined also to apply to the colonics the policy of 
protection which they have in various spheres already brought 
into practice in the mother-country'. Whilst in this way a helping 
hand has been extended to the sugar industry in its efforts to 
arrive at a stabilization of the market prices by means of restric¬ 
tion of production, whilst by a convention between the four inter¬ 
ested countries a s^ctnc for the restriction of the production of tin 
has been accepted, etc., the French Government has now intre^• 
duced a system of protection for certain kinds of colonial produce 
which descr\'cs attention as a new and interesting espertnicnt. 

A few months before plans for the protection of three products 
in need of assistance had already been under consideration at the 
French Colonial Office. This protection had the form of a duty 
on all imports of those products into France, the proceeds to be 
used in extending financial assistance to the overseas producers. 
The measure was intended, in the first place, for rubber, on which 
a duty of 0’6b franc per kilo (roughly per lb.) was to be levied. 

If one reflects that the annual import of this article Into France 
amounts to about 73,000 tons, whilst a total quantity of it,ooa 
tons is produced in the French colonies, it follows that the French 
industry would, on behalf of this 15 per cent, of French produc¬ 
tion, have to pay import duties of over 43 million francs annually. 
It was, indeed, owing to the opposition offered by French indus¬ 
trial circles that this plan was rejected by the committees of the 
Chamber. As during that period the Tardieu Cabinet had to 
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m^c place for the Laval Cabinet, it wai at first considered 
probable that those plans would provisional)v be shelved. 

But those who took the Initiative did not remam inactive. 
After clalwratc discussions with ail parties interested, they 
succeeded in drafting a compromise proposal, which this time 
met with the approval of dl Colomal Customs—and Parlia- 
mentary^Cbnimissions concerned. Towards the end of March 
it was rapidly pa^ by the Cbambrc des Deputfe (by 
304 votes to 265X immediately afterwards by the Senate, and 
published. 


The Act of March 31, 1931 gournal Ogidel of April 4), here 
refmed to, covers the products robber, coffee, sisal, manioca, and 
tapioca. 

As regards rubber, this compromise measure reduces the 
ongmallv proposed import duty of 60 centimes per kilo by 50 per 

further for the creation of compensanon 
ninds (fahscs dc compcfisation^ to which the colonics interested 
contribute in proportion to their exports. 

These com^nsation funds were instituted by Deaec of May 
y* ^93^ (/owiTnif Officiel of June 4), The GovtrnorS'Generaf and 
Governors of the various colonial territories interested in the said 
products were given the required power to accord the advances 
necessary for the institution of those funds. The mariroi im total 
am^t of each fund is fixed at 50 million francs, which for 
nibbcr has distributed as follows: Indochina, 40 million 
French West Africa, 2 million francs; French Equatorial 
Afoca, 4 5 million francs; and Cameroon, 3 5 million foancs. 

An interest of 5 per cent, on these funds as well as their rcdcmp. 
Uon wdl be guanmtecd by the proceeds from the import duticT 
Uut of these funds premiums will be paid to the planters to the 
amotmt represetmng the margin between the marl^et price and the 
cost of production. The difficulty of determining the cost of 
producUon, ivhich is so widely divergent for the different enter¬ 
prises, ts overcome by having it fixed ^ a decree of the Governor 
of ca^ colony, subject to approval by the Minister, at an average 
calculated on the cost prices of all enterprises concerned. It goes 
wifoout saying that the position of enterprises producing under 
tmfovourabJe circumstances becomes even worse, compaied svith 
their more favoured competitors, than it would have been without 
this uniform premium. The market price is fixed according to 
me average rate of the last three months, whilst the ditfcrence 
between cort of production and market pricc-i’.e., the amount 
or the premium—is accordingly revised every three mon ths The 
maximum premium has been fixed at 3 francs per kilo. 
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The premiums will be stopped as soon as the scUing price 
equaJs flic cost of production. If at that juncture the available 
funds exceed a certain minimum, thcjr may be applied to sdentiFic 
experiments aiming at the improvement of the product. 

On the other hand, the planters arc under the obligation in 
more prosperous years to contribute from their prohts to the fund. 
The intention is to form in this way a prmanent guarantee fund 
from which, in future periods of such disastrous prices, relief may 
be extended to the cultures a^ected. The contribution by the 
planters will begin as soon as the market price exceeds the cost 
of production by 3 francs. 

When, owing to the said payments, the assets of the fund 
amount to three-hfths of the aforesaid maximum of 50 million 
francs, the import duty will automatically be r^uced to 
13 centimes per kilo. On the other hand, it will again be doubled 
as soon as the said assets fall below 6 a per cent. The duty will 
be reduced to lO centimes as soon as the assets of the fund have 
reached the maximum fixed. 

This sounds very well, but nevertheless it is of little more than 
theoretical importance. It is, indeed, only too well known that 
the cost of production of French colonial rubber, compared for 
example wim that of the Dutch East Indian estate rubber, is high. 
It is, in fact, scarcely possible that in the French colonies the 
proceeds from rubber will in the near future, if ever, exceed the 
cost of production by 3 francs. If this fact is botne in mind, it is 
clear that the system adopted by France is tantamount to a 
Government subsidy, whi^ aferds French rubber planters a 
guarantee against losses, and enables them to go on producing 
without regard to economic conditions. As a matter of fact, both 
the Governments of Indochina and of Madagascar have already 
extended relief to rubber and coffee planters respectively, thanks 
to fairly considerable advances from their own Exchequers, 
advances which may, for the not yet productive ruUier estates, 
amount to a maximum of 1 million piastres (1 piastre = about 
IS, yd.). The tariff of the duty now to be levied will alone render 
possible—by its proceeds of 22 million francs on 11,000 tons of 
production—a subsidy of 2 francs per kilo rubber, which is tanta¬ 
mount to 75 pci cent, of the present value f.o,b. on the world 
market. 

« * ♦ • ■ 

Nearly the same ptf tentage of the market value is covered by the 
relief payments provided for on behalf of the producers of another 
two protected articles—viz,, coffee and sital. Those products, in¬ 
deed, will for a period of ten years be subjected to an import duty 
of O'JO franc per kilo (ground or roasted coffee of O'lj bane). 

In the last two years the annual imparts into France of cofice 
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of ail origins totallcrd 170 million kilos, so that the revenues from 
this duty may be assumed to amount to 17 milljon francs. Of 
this tom amount the French overseas possessions produce 5^170 
tons, which means that coffee growing in those regions will 
receive support to an amount of somewhat over 3 francs per kilo, 
a subsidy which may be assumed to be about 65 per cent, of the 
market value of the article. 

With reference to this, the fact should be borne in mind that 
the Netherlands East Indies have considerable interest in coffoC' 
importation into France. In 1929 Netherlands India, with 20,000 
tons, or t2 per cent, of the total imports, was, after Brazil, the 
most important country of origin of the coffee consumed in 
France. Of the whole Netherlands Indian co 0 oc export of 83,000 
tons, about 25 per cent, was shipped to that country. N^cr- 
lands Indian coffee, which, as far as competidve possibilities are 
concerned, is already at 3 disadvantage compared with the pro¬ 
duct of the French colonics, owing to the existing duty of 
2*31 francs per kilo, from w-hi^ the latter is exempted, will thus, 
as is to be foreseen, be still further pushed to the wall on the 
French market by the considerable premium now allowed to 
French producers. 

For Netherlands Indian wa/, the French market is not of such 
great importance. Of the total imports of Agave fibre into France, 
amounting to 3^1^^ tons per ann um , Netherlands India in 1929 
only supphed 500 tons. Now that tWs product, which hitherto 
entered France free from duty, will likewise be sub|cct to an 
import duty, which the trade in that article gtrimafe s at h**!! 
the market value, the prospect that Netherlands India, whose total 
production of Agave fibre amounts to about 55,000 tons, might 
find a more extensive market for this article in France:, is not 
brighL 

The duty on manioca and tapioca is 15 centimes (30 centimes 
for manioca-mcal) and 35 centimes per kilo respectively. 

• • * • • 

This protectionist Bill, of a doubdess exceptional character, 
forms only the keystone to a lerici of meaturcs devised by the 
French Government with the object of lifting the colonics out of 
the depression into which they have been plunged owing to the 
present extraordinary circumstances. Thus loans concluded by 
the modier<ountry will supply the necessary economic equipment 
to the colonics. The institution of a ‘‘Credit national^ will 
support the colonial industries by means of medium-term credits^ 
Another Government measure renders po^ible advances to the 
overseas agrarian enterprise from the “ C^ssc Nationale de Credit 
agricole.*’ And now, in addition, this Act has been promulgated. 
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with the object of protecting those Colonial products which are 
most in need of it. 

Among the measures referred to, the granting of credits, such 
as that, for caamplc, organized by a recent Decree for French 
West African agriculture, is also a novelty in the sphere of colonial 
legislation, and one which, with a view to the subject with, which 
we are dealing, is quite worthy of a brief exposition. As early as 
1926 a tentative step was made in that direction by the issue 01 an 
ordinance whereby^—following the example of an Act of 1920 
for the mother-country—the agrarian credit-system of French 
West Africa was organized on a co-operative basis. This 
ordinance, however, was never carried out, because the authorities 
realized that the group of colonies of which French West Africa 
was composed was not yet ripe for this form of support by private 
mutual credits. 

Contrary to this system of 1926, with its local funds formed 
by the contribution of private partidpants, the new Decree 
stipulates for one central fund for each colony, which docs not 
bear a private character, but is subject to public law. Whilst 
the first system provided exclusively for the smaller farmers, the 
advantages of the new regulation will also extend to the large 
agrarian companies, whose risks are so much greater. 

The credits to be extended will be long-term credits, to a 
maximum of 250,000 francs per Individual or company. A 
not too numerous commission will give advice concerning the 
applications. The Govcmor-Gencral—who in this respect will 
have some liberty of action—will, according to necessity and 
the means available, fix the amounts to be advanced and the 
rate of interest. To a certain extent, to be determined by the 
Decree, the fund may also carry on banking business of another 
kind. The EJecrce furthermore stipulates how far existing Western 
and native agrarian orgamizations may also benefit by me advan¬ 
tages of the credit to be instituied. & much for this new form 
of govemmcnul credit to agricultural enterprises who were de¬ 
pendent until now for their advances upon the private banks, 
which naturally entailed a lien on the crops. 

What can only arouse surprise in other countries, bow'cver, is 
the fact that the policy of the French Government, that mcire 
especially comes to expression in the protection of the products 
described above, is scarcely compiatiblc with the standpoint 
adopted by the same Government at the Economic Conference 
held at Geneva last spring, and which failed to yield any results. 
Of all the States which took part in that Conference it was France 
which—when measures were proposed of an indirectly protection¬ 
ist nature, such as various vetennary measures, the granting of 
export premiums, etc.—raised the loudest objections. 
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Tlic Act outlined above is clearly in opposition to such an 
attitude. In fact, when this imjMit duty is paid to the French 
colonial industries interested, it will naturally nave no other effect 
than that of an export duty, a measure which at the Conference 
the French so utterly condemned. 

Besides, for the amount proposed as a temporary support to the 
colonies, both industry and consumers in the mother<ount^ will 
alike be taxed. Here we have a vicious circle. This is, for 
example, very clearly demonstrated by the results of a similar 
example of British protection in the beginning of this year, accord' 
ing to the supplement of April 4, to the Buiieiin de VAssociation 
dcs lotSrhs Coloniaux Beiges. 

The Government of Kenya had granted a subsidy of /]io8,ooo 
to maize producers, who out of this amount received a premium 
of 2 shillings per bag exported. This subsidy was to be rendered 
possible by the levy of a duty on the maize consumed i.. the 
Protectorate. This, however, placed the producers of other o jps, 
especially coffee and sisal, at a disadvantage. As the natives 
working on those estates receive daily rations of maize, the Q>st 
of production of coffee and sisal was so considerably increa^ 
that now the position of tfiose planters had become critical, for 
which reason they in their turn bad to be asristed wnth a credit 
of 155,00a to be distributed monthly in proportion to the areas 
planted. 

It is, indeed, no matter for surprise that the French industries 
which work or trade colonial products, such as rubber and sisal^ 
have raised a violent protest against these new duties. As 
mentioned above, the Government has so far reckoned with those 
protests in that it has considerably lowered the tariff—which in 
the very first draft was even proposed at 3 to 4 francs per kilo of 
raw rupber. 

The time which has elapsed since the coming into force of this 
Act is too short to draw any conclusion with respect to the con- 
scoucnccs which it is likely to have for the market for French 
colonial produce. Some time must elapse before it will be possible 
for a judgment to be formed on the subject. At all events, this 
form of protection is worthy of the attention of all W'ho are 
Interested in the pros and cons of Government support of colonial 
produce. 
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THE INNER EAST SECTION 

{Conducted ^ W, E- D. Au.en, M.P.) 


SOVIET PRESS COMMENTS ON THE CAPTURE 
OF IBRAHIM BEY 

Tre Basmatchi movement in Turkestant which has been going 
on intermittently for nearly fourteen years, has recently suffered 
a serious check in the capture of the famous leader, Ibrahim bey, 
by the Soviets. Does this event signify the dehnidve end of the 
movement, as Soviet opinion asserts, or is it only an episode in 
the struggle between the nadonal elements of Turkestan and the 
Soviet Power? That is a question that only the future can 
answer. For the moment we must content ourselves with saying 
that, deprived of one of its best-known and ablest leaders, tlie 
movement must, of necessity, mark dme, so far as extensive 
military operations are concerned. 

Readers of the Asiatic Revieu/ are certainly acquainted with the 
broad lines of this movement. Far from being a *' Fan-Islamic 
movement," as certain organs in the Soviet and European Press 
(and an article in the Encydapicdia Britannica^ appear to suggest, 
nor yet a simple affair of brigand^e, pillage, or raj5r/ir—as the 
Soviet Press, employing the direct signification of this local word, 
attempts to show—^thc origins of the Basmatchi movement must 
be sought in far deeper causes, into which we do not intend to 
enter in the present article, but which can be summed up 
succinctly as follows: Ever since the advent of the Soviets it has 
borne the character of national force protesting under arms against 
the Soviet regime and aiming at the establishment of a local 
national Government. 

The “ Islamic ” tendency with which, at a certain period, more 
especially at the time of Enver Pasha's dpopec, the movement 
was apparently marked was nothing more than a utilitarian 
device for rallying the Muhammadan elements of Central Asia 
bdonging to the various ethnical and nauonal subdivisions; 
elements which,^ as it happened, had very different views as to 
we eventual political organization of this vast country when once 
It was freed from the Soviet yoke. 

The assassination of Enver, who, owing to his capacities as a 
military admirustrator and to his mHucncc over the ^ses, very 
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nearly succeeded in wresting this important strategical region 
from the Soviets, was the first blow tnat befell the movement. 
After this sct'back the insurTtction, deprived of its strategical 
bases in the interior of the country, was obliged to transfer its 
acdvines to the mountains and, alxwe all, to abroad, from where 
Basmatchi detachments made raids from time to time into Soviet 
territory, and, in conjunction with insurrectionary bodies which 
had stayed b^ind in the country, carried on the struggle against 
the local author! des and the Red army. 

• • • # « 

From 1929 onwards the movement received a certain impetus 
in the interior of the country, thanks, more especially, to the 
Soviet's cotton policy and to the forced ooUectivizadon of rural 
holdings. In tne spring of 1929 it threatened to become once 
more a serious menace, and the Basmatchi incursion from over 
the frontier caused considerable trouble to the Soviet authorides. 
The Basmatchi movement developed in Turkestan in spite of the 
Draconian measures adopted by the Soviets by way of reprisals. 
From this moment onwards, with the exception of short periods 
of calm, the movement took on here, as well as in the Caucasus, 
the character of a true guerilla warfare with its sanguinary con* 
flicts, its ** militarized zones,” and its villages, suspected of sym¬ 
pathizing with the bsurgents, reduced to ruin by artillery fire 
and air raids. 

But all these incidents, which were little in harmony with the 

touching eagerness*’ of Uzbek, Turkmen, and Tajik peasants 
to participate in the order of “ socialist emulation ” for the 
“cotton freedom” of the Soviet Union; all this tragedy, in a 
word, which marks the repression by the Soviets of the insurrec¬ 
tionary movements in the “ oppressed countries of the East," has 
passed, for the most part, unnoticed in the outside world. 

Even the appearance of Ib rahim hnw in Soviet territory at the 
head of Basmatchi detachments has been ignored. This event 
took place, according to reliable information in our possession, at 
the very moment when the Communist leaders from each of the 
Soviet “ republics ” of Central Asia were boasting, at the Congress 
of the respective Soviets, of the successes obtain^ on the various 
Bolshevist fronts—that is to say, about the beginning of spring. 
It is only on May 5 that one finds in the iocal Press, in the course 
of five columns devoted to a speech by Comrade Baouman— 
general secretary of the Central Committee of the party's bureau 
for Central Asia-^jn an entirety different subject (the "Press 
Day"), these few lines; " You have doubtless heard that the 
wcll-l^own Basmatchi leader, Ibrahim bey, made an incursion 
recently with his band Into Tajikstan for the purpose of pillaging 
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thcr peasants and ^ol^Aoz, Now Ibrahim bey*s bands arc wan- 
dcring in isolated groups among the mountains of Tajikstan, 
where the only supmrt they meet with is from class enemies— 
koulaks and beys< This former official of the Emir of Bukhara 
is isolated and subjected to constant attacks by the Red army, 
actively supported by the poor and moderately poor peasants of 
the Soviet republic of Tajikstan/’ 

This statement, destined no doubt to reassure public opinion 
with regard to the extent of the naovement, which was probably 
having a repercussion upon the masses, was the only W that 
appeared in the local Press until Ibrahim bey was captured. 

It was only on July 2 Prapda Vostoi(a of Tashkent, in a 
note on its first page, puhlished the following official information, 
which W 25 circulated by the Tass agency: “ On June 22 the 
remaining bands which ^d crossed the frontier under the leader¬ 
ship of Ibrahim bey were annihilated by detachments of the Red 
army, actively supported by masses of Tajikstan peasants. 
Ibrah im bey’s chief lieutenants, Ali Mardan Datko, Ishan tsakhan, 
etc., were captured. On June 23 the volunteer detachment of 
Mukum-Sulianof and the peasants of village Haji-Boul-Boulan, 
acting in concert with the members of the G.P.O.U,, took Ibrahim 
bey prisoner, tt^cther with the two Basmatchis remaining with 
him, as they were in flight towards the frontier. Ibrahim fcy has 
been sent to Tashkent.’^ 

The following day the local Press published under various 
headlines and flaming sub-headings an appeal from the Bureau of 
the Central Committee of Party, ft is in this appeal, which 
alludes to the events once they belong to past history, that it is 
stated that the problems placed before the party, 4ch as the 
struggle for the realization of the party’s general lines of policy, 
fo^r the Bolshevist seed-time, for the wattmword of the “ cotton 
liberation ” of U.R.S.S., for the socialist reconstruction of rural 
economy, for the litjuidation of the koulaks as a class on the basis 
of the completcst collectivkation, were solved in Tajikstan in 
parbcularly difficult circumstances.” 

It was not the beys alone, the koulaks, or the landed pro¬ 
prietors who offered a determined resistance to socialist attacks, 
but the counter-revolutionary bands under Ibrahim bey which 
c^c from the other side of the frontier to lend their support in 
the snuggle against the Soviet power.” But by reason of the 
state of mind of the peasants and local workers—and this asscr- 
non IS repeat^ m subsequent statements-” neither Ibrahim bey’s 
^ bty* counter-revolutionary organizations have 
cMtra shghtcst assistance from the peasants." " On the 

modiSclv'^iL**’^ Jtol*thozniks and the poor and 

odcratcly poor peasants of the vilbgcs of Tajikstan roKagainst 
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them tn a body, . . “ Under the party’s direction/’ contmucs 

the appeal, ’'‘and with the active cooperation of the komsomojs, 
thousams of Red detachments, composed of kolkhosnlks and 
peasants, were formed, and valiantly fought against the Bas- 
matchis. This mobilization of the peasant masses and the joint 
action of sections of the valiant army of workers and peasants, as 
well as that of the faithful guardian of the proletarian revolution’s 
conquests—the members of the G.P.O.U.—have brought about 
in a short space of time the complete defeat of Ibrahim bey’s 
couatCT'rcvolutionary bands. Even the capture of Ibrahim bey 
and the other chiefs of the Basmatchi movement was accotn- 
pUshed, thanks to the active cooperatipn of kolkhozniks and 
peasants from the villages of Soviet Taj ikstan.” 

It is easy to understand Soviet insistence on this point, for it is, 
above all, necessary to demonstrate the existence of a spirit of 
solidarity between the authorities and the population. 

The appeal recommends, among other things, the ellminadon 
of all deviations toward the left in the party’s line of policy and 
the abstention from “ any administrative pressure on the poor 
and moderately poor peasants.” 

The appeal terminates with the following phrase, the sense of 
which is familiar to everyone: “The sodiist state of Soviet 
Tajikstan has been, is, and will always be, an impregnable 
fortress of the Soviet East in the struggle against imperialism and 
for the final victory of socialism.” 

In much the same sense M. Baouman spoke on July 4 and 5 at 
a conference a [tended by ” active ” members of the party at Tash¬ 
kent, an account of which appeared in the local Press of July 12. 
“ The class struggle in the spring of this year was marked by 
considerable activity. We have isolated in the most efficacious 
manner the class enemy, obtained new successes in the socialist 
offensive along the whole of the front, and achieved the union of 
the masses of the kolkhoz and of the poor and moderately poor 
peasants around the party’s directive lines of policy, around the 
watchword of cotton libemtion. ... Wc have been able to parry 
the attacks of koulaks, t>cys, and feudalists, and develop our 
o^ensive against them. Socialism in Central Asia joins batde; it 
is destroying not only the roots of capitalism, but t^ last vestiges 
of feudalism. It is worthy of note that during the course of this 
spring wc have carried on a remorseless struggle against the 
Basmatchis; this struggle was waged with partiesar obstinacy in 
Taj ikstan. Ibrahim bey, that notorious Basmatchi, that arrant 
enemy of our Soviet Union, the declared friend of the Emir of 
Bukhara, and aspirant to the despotic regime of Nicolas 11., 
crossed our frontiers, and began to ^ll our kolkhoz peasants, our 
“ actives,” our batraks, our poor peasants, and pillage the villages 
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and kolkhoz of Tajikstan. Oui party and korosoftio! organiza¬ 
tions realized that in war surroundings one must act as if war 
actually existed, and, after a brief hesitation and wavering in 
certain sections, mobilized rapidly and roused the laborious masses 
against the Basmatchls. They organized in the dismets detaeh- 
icicnts of Red wand'bearers, who struggled actively (ffc) against 
the bands of beys and Basmatchis. On die one side, the workers, 
the kolkhozniks, the poor and moderately poor pcasants;^ on the 
other—Ibrahim bey, band l^der, koulaks, and beys. It was our 
glorious army of workers and peasants wbich went to the aid of 
our young republic of Tajikstan and fought in a truly heroic 
manner. 1 employ the word ' hermc' not in the sense that the 
enemy was powerful, but in the sense that the local conditions of 
the struggle w'ere extremely difficult—mountain ridges, precipices, 
valleys—and called for enormous efforts. A similar activity was 
displayed bv the organ of the prole tadan dictatorship, the faithful 
guardian of the conquests of the October revolution—the G.P.O.U. 
Thanks to the infalUbility of the party’s directive lines of policy, 
the masses of the kolkhoz and the peasants organized themselves 
against the Basmatchis and dealt them a fatal blow. At present, 
as yon know, June 23 saw the capture of the leader of the Bas* 
matebis^—Ibrahim bey iu person. His capture was the hnishiug 
touch to the Basmatefu stampede in Tajikstan.” 

• • * « • 

The principal Moscow newspapers, such as Isvettia and Fnipda, 
made no comment on the event. Among the chief regional 
journals, it was Zaria Vosto^a, of Tiflis, which accompanied the 
news of Ibrahim bey’s capture with the following comments, 
w'hich we give by way of documentation, and also with fresh 
shades of opinion which one gadicrs from the reflections of this 
important organ of the Soviet East. 

The article begins with some information about the person of 
Ibrahim bey, “ Leader of the Basmatchi movement, his name is 
well known to the peasantry of the Soviet republics of Central 
Asia. Before the revolution he was an officer in die Emir of 
Bukhara’s army, but, bong condemned to death for some crime 
or other, he flod, and since then at the head of Basmatchi bands 
has taken to brigandage.” 

The journal men goes on to explain after its fashion what the 
movement is. “ The word ‘ Basmatchi ’ signifies brigand. But 
the movement has deeper social roots. It ^d its origin in the 
of the system of primitive economy and in the ruin of 
the peasantry. In consequence it assumed the form of a sort of 
p^i^esi on the part of the peasantry against the exploiting classes 
When, however, it became a redoubtable force, the feudal 
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dements in Bukhara endeavoured to subju^io it. They won over 
the chiefs of the Basmatchi bands by bribery and indted them 
to rob the traders, with the object of transforming the Basmatchis 
into a social support in thdr struggle against commerdai capital. 
The relations between Ibrahim bey and the lords of L a ka t were 
at one time pardcularly dose. After the 1920 revolution the 
Basmatchi movement was transformed into one of the most 
sinister counter-revolutionary forces. It was with its aid that the 
landed proprietors under the Emir of Bukhara, who was on cdlc 
in Afghanistan, attempted to oppose the Soviet power." 

Returning to the Soviet leitmotiv, w'hicb is repeated so often at 
the slightest excuse, the Tiflis [oumal continues: “On its side 
British imperialisin transformed the Basmatchi movement into 
an instrument of struggle against U.R.S.S. ProRdng by the difE- 
culdcs encountered by the &n'lct power, and turning to their ow'n 
advantage errors committed by the local Soviet authorities, as well 
as the obscurantism of the peasantry of Central Asia, British 
imperialism and Bukharan feudalists strove more than once to 
prevent the Soviets from installing thcm5d\'ie5 in the country. In 
1923, when the Basmatchi movement, having deiinitdy lost the 
co-operation of the peasants, was liquidated as a movement of the 
masses, the Basmatchi leaders transferred their base to the north 
of Afghanistan. It was from here that from time to tim e, acting 
under orders of the Imperialist Intelligence Service, they made 
raids upon Soviet territory. During the period which followed 
the revolution, Ibrahim bey took an active part in the struggle 
against the Soviet power, succeeding occasionally in rallying 
around him some Basmatchi detachments several thousands 
strong. Despite his former difficulties with the Emir of Bukhara, 
Ibrahim bey became one of his most faithful servitors. After 
Enver's adventure in 192a, when the Basmatchi movement spread 
so rapidly, Ibrahim bey was 'appointed' by the Emir 'Com- 
manaer-in-Ohief of all the armed forces of Islam (1923).' But 
this speculation on the peasantry’s religious prqudices came to 
nothing, and Ibrahim b«y's pan-lslamic aims wxre doomed to 
end in complete bankruptcy. . . . Ibrahim bey did not, how¬ 
ever, disarm, but continued the struggle." 

The Soviet journal, which regards all anti-Soviet movements 
among the oppressed population as the work of so-called “im- 
penalists," ascribes great pol ideal importance to the capture of 
Ibrahim bey. “ It is a serious blow to imperialist alms directed 
against the frontiers of the Central Asian Mviet republics. Only 
a few days ago French and English impei^ist newspapers were 
following with evident emotion the doings of Ibrahim bey's 
bands on Soviet territory. They wrote that it would not be easy 
now for the Soviets to get the better of them. The Dipiche 
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Coloniale went so far as to that he was a ‘ hero worthy that 
his name should remain glonfKd.' But Ibrahim bey^s imperialist 
patrons counted without the peasantry of Central Asia; these 
same masses amongst which he formerly found adherents have 
now taken him prisoner.” 

» • • • * 

Thus Soviet comments tend, on the one hand, to show that the 
Basmatchi movement was supported and even inspired by “im¬ 
perialists,” and, on the other, that the local population itself took 
an active part in its supprcssiwi. 

It is not beyond the range of probability—and the near future 
will show—whether the Soviet authorities will not attract the 
maximum political proBt from the capture. Already the Islah, of 
Kaboul, publishes, in connection with Ibrahim bey^s capture, the 
Tass agency's news, terminating with the following sentence: 

“Thus me Basmatchi hands which had been making incur¬ 
sions from Afghanistan into the territories of Uzbekistan and 
Tajikstan were completely decimated and liquidated.” 


Obseeve*, 


TARTAR PROLETARIAN WRITERS 

By Jeyhoun Bey 


I 

die fornLlckbk upheaval which Bobheviim brou^c about io the liic uE 
the RussLaii people it h not without interest to follow the rcacrion pf this 
change upon the ideas and ePDCcptEDOS of the Muhammadan ponies of the 
former Rnssian Empire, who, by their attachment to their traditioiu and to 
their religion, ought to constitute the most difScult barrier against all thow 
extremist cxperinicnCs, introducetL moreover, by foreign dements and in 
which they themselves took no initiative^ at auy rato, at the beginning of the 
Bolshevist rndvetneut. 

Once the religions fouudadon, upon which the ethical life of the average 
Muhammadan is based, was shaken, die dterior metainorphads in the soaal 
and comcioiu cxtsbence of the Muhammailaa peoples should have ineviahly 
followed Its course In a realty such as Bolshevism. In their intensive propa¬ 
ganda the Bolshevist leaders md great stress on the importance of the meanc 
and of the national htcraturc of me suh^ugared peoples as the best means of 
reaching the masses. Thus we see their efforts on behalf of the theatre, to 
develop, encourage^ aod even give it an expansion, though at the same time to 
control its tendency^ h under the strkt supcrvisioo of the competent 
organs of the Conununist party, introduce radical changes, and enuow it 
With technical inventions, as well as subjects, reflecting the Marxist and 
Leninist polni of view. 

Similarly, the Bolshevists exerted themselves to form a cadre of proletarian 
writers cap^lc of devoting their talents to the vindkaiion of Soviet cflons in 

conscructivc socialism." But the art o£ writing is not a thing that anyone 
can amuirc to order, and it U diHicult to inanufacture literary men in series, 
especiatiy in the ease of peoples amongait whom writers were not numerous. 
Thus the Communists had to content themselves, at first, with those wheen 
they found to hand, endeavouring to influence them by various means, 
cspeelilly by the coutrol they cxerd^ over the fate of their works; the Press 
and publishing enterprises having become a State monopoly, the most 
brat^ writer was at die mercy of the Government. And as daily load is 
indispensable even for poets, aJJ who persisted in their eHorts to live by their 
pen Wert forced to take into accouni their new surroundings and the new 
tendencies which Bolshevist reality exacted. 

Thus were formed the cadres of writers known as popoat^AHit in the 
Bolshevist lexicon—that is to say, wad comfHtJthns —^ihc association of per¬ 
sons who follow one and the ssmt road o^casionaity. But the fiohbevtsts, 
naturally, did not slop there* They began to form cadri^ of writers belongs 
iog to the party* to which the Soviet Governmenc entrusted the taxk of 
wriung on subjects reflecting the " new rhythms of constructive socialise 
life." 

The old conceptions of art and Uieraiure began to be eliminated, and cvea 
poetry had to reicct the old semimentaJ subjects of love and beauty in favour 
of the fashionable watchword—" Bolshevist rhythms." Poets were retjuired 
10 describe the new life* that of workshops and factories, □£ (eollet- 

Civized estates), so^Aox (esiata under cOEumou exploitadDn)^ etc. This 
farm of literature began to inspire the new lit^^aiy men, who^ in order to 
make themselves the better acquainted with these " rhythms," set about 
studying them on the spot, mingling with the dements of whi^ they were 
to become the enthusiasde apologists according to their prescribed tasks^ . . . 
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Among the MuhamrruickLa peoples, who, by rwon of ihcir gcogr^hical 
poaiioo and historic destiny, arc obliged to follow closely these tiaiLsfomia- 
dons from top to bottom, arc the Tanars of Kazan and EdJ] (Volga^ 
art at the head of their coofreres and co-xtligionists under Russo-Soviet 
dominadoii. Living intermingled with Russians for more than five centuries 
and forced more than any odier pwpl* to submit to the policy of Russifica¬ 
tion, the Tartars have* neverthaess, succeeded in pre^vmg intact their 
nationality, didr reb^oa, and their langiia^ (although there are a number 
of Russian words in the Tartar popular vocabukryi it is true that the inverse 
U equally to be noted), thanks to this religious basts and the conservative 
spirit and love of tradidon which chametcrize Muhammadan people 
^neraily^ The Bolshevist onslaught is bcginiung to w^eaken this mass, 
oivided, as it U* by the new masters of Russia for the purpcHcs nE domina¬ 
tion, into two parts: the autonomous republics of Tataristan and of Bash- 
Idristan, surrounded, however, by important Russian elements which consti¬ 
tute 45 per cent, in the former and 40 m cent* in the laucr. Thus the ajpect 
of dieir contemporary life rambles that of the Russian population, which 
is itself subjected to ooUhevi^ ciperlmejiis. 

The literary domain constituies one of the most curious specimens of die 
overthrow of the old regime. Proletarian ideology, according to the Soviet 
Press, is gaining, not olfly ground, but even the hegemony ot Tartar litera¬ 
ture. Workerst oMdumi^i (shodt-workers---the best, the most advanced, and 
the most zealous), titcrary circles connected with workshops and factories* 
f(pt^hot youth pursuing uieLr studies in the high school^-all these elements 
form the new cadres ofTarmr prolctanan writers. 

As a matter of fact, there arc in ciistcocc at Kazan four groups of Tartar 
writers and poets. The first is the group of the older writers, die 

whose ranks are diminishing rapidly (there are not more than eighteen 
in all today)~morc or less suspect in me eyes of the new Soviet sockrty. 

The tceond is the ** Tartar Association of Proletarian Writers (lAPP, 
in abbreviation)* This is the most important group formed of young writers 
and numbering some ^iicty members, to whom must be added nearly four 
hundred apprentices recruited among the workiog-dass youth* It is this 
group whi^i constitutes the " quintessence ** of the new Bolshevist literaCUtC, 
which is subjected to different rules, forms, and methods from those in use 
in bourgeois and capitalist countries, ii is* above all, a group c£ the 
urban proTecariit, whereas the third cmbrafxs the Association of Proletarian 
Writers belonging to the of Tataristam Finally, the fourth g'^nup 

consists of militaty writers known as the LOKAF Literary Union of the 
Red Army and Fleet ”). 

At the present moment another assodadon is in process of forination uuder 
the title oF POST (" Federative Assodadon of Soviet Wriieri of Tataristan"'). 

Contemporary Tartar literature is coucentrated^ for the most part^ on 
periodical puhijeations, such as the bi-monthly review tnrended for 

workiojijclass readers, and the newspaper Froletarran Litmtur^, published 
by the Tartar Association of Proletarian Writers (group 2). The ^ird group 
has no organ of its own, but contributes to two revievvs—tbc and 

the 

Lastly, the LOKAF publishes a page every day in the Red Ssldier and 
issues from time lo time almanacks devoted to Mifj'/rKw, 

The first group has a monthly organ called Yanallf (""The New 
Alphabet “). 

Such U ^ eDviromnmt of these new wrifers* We will endeavoiir, with 
the help of informadoa provided by the local Press, to give some idea of the 
gffsoni these writers, the nature of their work, and the manner in which 
they envisage their task as proletarian writers. 

(To ^ cunfinsied^y 
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THE CLASSICAL TRADITION IN TORU 
DUTT’S POETRY 

flv Harihar Das 

Tme literary achievements of Tom Dun have already received 
adequate recognition from the world of letters, for, as Sir Fdim inH 
Gosse truly remarked, " her name at least is no longer unfamiliar 
in the ear of any well-read man or woman,” She was one of 
the greatest iDtcIlecnial treasures of India, and her life and work 
have won an abiding place in the affections of her countrymen. 
We do not propose to give in this paper either a biographical 
sketch of Toru Dutt or a detailed critical analysis of all her con¬ 
tributions to literature, for which the reader may be referred to 
her Life and Lxtteri* There is room, however, for a further 
appr^iation of her passionate love for Indian classical literature 
and its themes as depicted in Ancient Ballads and Legends of 
Mindustan.'f It is impossible to read that volume without lisual- 
izing the affinity, discovered and established long ago, between 
the two great classical languages of Europe, the parents of many 
of its modem languages, and the great classical language of 
India, to which many of her modern vernaculars owe their origin. 
With the pass^c of time proceeded the gradual unfolding of the 
affinity between the classical literatures of ancient Europe and 
those of ancient India. Both the ancient Epics of Hindust^, like 
the ancient Epics of Eurow, contained many episodes in Song 
and Legend that gave birth to the lyrical literatures of those two 
continents. In both, these episodes preserved in wridog what 
bad, before the epic ages, been handed down orally by successive 
generations of bards and minstiek It is from these writings 
that lyrical poets, in both East and West, have found the sources 
of fficir Inspiradon, and have given it expression in language of 
delicate sendment and fervid craorion. One of these later poets 
was Toru Dutt in India. 

Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustani iu the judgment 
of competent cridcs, is her best work in English. It shows how 

• PublJdied by Humphrey Miliord, Oxford Univertity Pros. las. 6d, nee 
t The book was first published hy Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench aud Ox. 
in idfli:, and printed at the Chiswick Press. Owing to in pcwularity, it 
ihrou^ several reprints, the latest in 1927, Another etfiboo of 
Badadti etc, was published three years ago by KalJdas and Co., and printed 
at the Htudey Press, 27, Linga Chetiy SttHset. Madras. This edirion bears 
no date, and th* publisher has omitted Sir Edmund Gosse’i “ Introductorv 
Memoir." A " Pubtisher s Note “ appended to this volume has no Uteiarv 
value. ' 

VDl. JUVII. „ 
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Toni’s intellect, while thoroughly assimilating the spirit of 
Freni^ and English literature, found eventually its truest expres¬ 
sion in Sanshrit literature; and this was the final phase in the 
evolution of the mind of this sensidve, intensely Indian poetess. 
This work was the result of a year’s study of Sanskrit with her 
father after the return of the family from Europe, but unfortu¬ 
nately this study was interrupted and finally abandoned owing 
to her failing health, Toru’s intellectual studies were therefore 
eonRned to tne latter years of her brief span of life on earth—she 
died before the age of twenty-two—and, considering this, her 
literary output was remarkable. If only her Sanskrit studies had 
been perfected, she would have bequeathed a greater heritage to 
Indian thought and literature. The stories in the Sa/iadi and 
Legends are derived from the Paniayana and the Mahahharataj 
the two great Indian epics, and from the Vishnu Parana, tvhich 
also contains many legends of kings and s^es. These classics 
eml^y the highest ideals of culture and civilization in ancient 
India. The works of Sir Edwin Arnold and Sir Alfred Lyatl 
created interest in and enthusiasm for the mysterious East in 
the minds of Western readers, through the medium of English 
verse; but it seems prophetic that Torn Dutt should have been 
the first of her sex to interpret the Soul of India to the West, 
and,^as Mr. T. O. D. Ehinn has pointed out, she has “ struck a 
genuinely Indian note that reveals the sincerity of a mind proud 
of the mtcllcctual traditions of its native land.”* 

As a disdngulshed Indian educationist. Principal Seshadri, rc- 
marks;"|' In her Ballads and Tegends of Hindustan she has 
successfully striven to Interpret the spirit of the East to the West- 
. . . The lays arc steeped in Hindu sentiments, and breathe 
throughout the spirit of Hindu tradition, and Hindu thought. 
Her poetry h essentially of her race and her country.” Possibly 
such a verdict, coming, as it docs, from one of her own race, 
J^y be held to couniemaiancc the opinion of the English critictt 
who says: “ The poems, often fauIUcss as they arc in technical 
execution, sometimes the verse, as Mr. Gossc truly says, being 
^quisitc to a hypercritical car, can never take an abiding place 
m the history of English or Indian literature. The old ballads 


and ^ Bengali Boo\ af En^'tA Vme, Longmam, Green 

‘I” (published by G. A. Nateson and Co.. 

Madnu) {'jttopal Seshadri was in error in rtadng that Dr. Richard Garnett 
indud^ Ballads and Lcgcntfi la the vnlume of Hindu 

Fociry in Ae WorLTt Cioffier*’ There « no such volume, h is true, how- 

two poems from A Sheaf Gleaned in FretuH 
*" Iriumatianal Uhrary of 
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legends have lost all their plaintive cadence, all the nameal 
charm they bore when wrapped round with the full sounding 
music of the Sanskrit, or, in what lay ready to the hands of the 
poetess, her own classical Bengali. 

“The imagery, the scenery has even lost its own Oriental 
colour and prorunon of omamentadon. The warmth of ex¬ 
pression and sentiment has of necessity been toned down by the 
very use of a language which, even had it been plastic in the 
hands of Torn Dun, could never have afforded her the delicate 
touch and colour which she found in the French.” 

Doctors, we see, disagree, and we leave the reader to form his 
own opinion as to the justice of their verdicts, when he has 
followed the detailed examinadon of each poem. In the rocan- 
dme, we quote another critic, whose name is well known in India 
for his sympathede attitude towards all that is best in Indian life 
and thought, Mr, C, F. Andrews, who wrote: “Just as Greek 
and Roman poetry have become the classics of Christian Europe, 
and have not been put under a ban because pagan mythology is 
mingled with them, so the ancient Sanskrit Uteraturc of India 
will always remain the classics of the land, and its stories will 
be cherished in future ages by Christians. To Torn Dutt such 
an assimiladon of the best life of India to Christianity came as a 
natural insdnet. Her passionate love for the tradidons of her 
country, inherited from her mother, in no way niilitatcd against 
her Christian faith. . . . 

“ At a dmc when the name of Bengal was held in low cseccm 
in Europe, Toru Dutt raised It high among the nations of the 
West. In days when Bengalis were losing heart and He?;paTr ing 
of themselves and their country, she turned deliberately from 
the paths of foreign song to write of the glories of her own 
dear motherland.”* 

We will now consider the two earliest poems in the book, 
entitled " The Legend of Dhruva ” and “ The Royal Ascetic and 
the Hind," as they were published during her lifetime in the 
Bengal Magazme and in the Calcutta Ret/ieat respecdvely. They 
have a certain unity and coodnuity with the rest because of their 
religious note. The book contains also various other English 
poems which were fbond among the poetess’s papers after her 
death. 

“ The Legend of Dhruva ” relates the story of how a boy, a 
prince, the son of a less favoured queen, scorned the posidon of 
worldly power and glory for the sake of acquiring spintual great¬ 
ness. As the poem stands, it is a picture of Dhruva~an ambitious, 
indignant child, anxious to win his father’s love. Suruchec, the 
favourite Queen, is jealous of anybody mterfering with the 

• See pp. aai-aaa d The Ernainance in India^ London, t^ta. 
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King‘s fondness for her own son, Uttamd, and sweeping one 
day into the hall 


With staicdy aye, every inr^ 3 cjucen/' 

seeing Dhruva ^baring the King^s attention with her soH| bursts 
into fierce mvectivc* She had already divined the boy's purpose 
from his attitude^ and bids him relinquish his proud ambidon^ 
What right had he, the son of another woman, to aspire to a 
place beside the son of proud Suruchec? Trembling with rage 
and indignadont poor Dhmva ran to his mother's rooms wherc^ 

“ With a swdling heart 
Repeated to hh rnother every word 
That proud Sumebee spakcp hum first to last. 

Even in the very presence of the King/’ 

Suucctce, as she listened, sighed deeply, and endeavoured to console 
her sooj explaining the Hindu doctrine of Karma i 

The deed& thai thou hast donc^ 

The evil, haply^ In some fortner llfCp 
Ltwg, long ago, who may, alas ! annul. 

Or who the good works not done^ lupplemcnt I 
The of previous lives muat bw mdr fruit. 

The ivoiy ihfodc^ the umbrdla of gold, 

Tlw best steeds and ihc royal elephant 
Rich caparison^, niusK be his by right 
Who has deserved thetn by his virtuous acts 
In dmes long past. Oh, think on this, my son. 

And be content-*' 

She again tried to comfort her son by bolding out to h?m the 
prospect of future rewards if he lived his present life weH> ex- 
horting him to amass a harvest of good deeds, and spend his life 
in doing good to man and beast a^e. Finally she urged, 

And oh, be humble^ for on modest wocth 
Descend* prosperity/" 

phruva, i^wever, still smarting from the repulse of his love, 
that timidly approached to worship,” found no consolation in 
her words. Far from choosing humility as his goal, he declared 
to her his unalterable resolve: 

“ The highest good, the b/ticst place to win, 

Which the whole world dccmi priceless and desires/^ 


“«*rly independent of such things 
as high birth or wealth, he meant to win himself a place 

“ Fsr, far above tlw higbat cf this earth*" 


^ saying, Dhruva left his father's house, never to return, and 

hermits of the wood, setting himself 
to work out the dciuny he had outlined for himself t ^ 
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** Wdl kept the boy his promise made that day I 
By prayw and pwoce Dhmva coined at last 
Tne hipest heavetu^ and there he stunes a star I 
Nightly inco sec him in the hnnament." 

Whilst “The Legend of Dhruva” is a record of complete 
success in the life of asceticism, “The Royal Ascetic and the 
Hind “ is the story of a failure. It describe a typical instance 
of piety on the part of King Bharat, who without a pang of 
regret bid aside alt his roy^ pomp to embrace the 11 k of an 
ascetic. He prepared himself by devoting more and more time 
IQ the practices of religion and “ stern devotions,” until one day 
he quietly left bis pabce, and 

“ Changed hia sceptre for a hsmit's stail, 

And with ascctie rites, privadO'ns rude, 

And eonstani prayers, endeavoured to attain 
Perfect domltuon on hU $ouI." 

Then a change gradually came over his soul, because love for a 
little fawn he had rescued from death so weaned him from his 
devotions that he could think of nothing else, and even years 
after, when his end was approaching, Bharat’s mind was filled 
with anguish at leaving his little favourite, rather than on die 
problem of Death and the Unknown which was even then con¬ 
fronting him: 

** To it devoted was his last, last thuughr, 

Rccklci^ of present of futile both!" 

The poem ends with a spirited, if mistaken, defence of the hermit- 
Kin^s conduct on the part of the authoress, and a condemnation 
of the idea] of asceticism. 

Both these earlier poems are written in blank verse, and it is 
unfortunate that Torn Dutt should have chosen this as her 
medium for her first translations into English verse. If was a 
natural choice, however, and one not without precedents in 
English. Blank verse in the hands of a master such as Shake- 
speaK, or Milton, is at once the most splendid and flexible of 
instruments. Novices are tempted to handle (t because of its 
apparent freedom from restraint, in that it dispenses with rhyme. 
Nevertheless, in the hands of the unskilled, blank verse can 
develop a monotony and colourlessness beyond that of almost 
any other metre. Considering bow little practice Toru Dutt 
had had in English versifying, her handling of blank verse in 
these two poems is rcmarlc^le. The verse runs as a lutc fluently 
and graced ly, though the reader b sometimes pulled up before 
a line rebellious as the following, which refuses absolutely to 
come under the dlsctpline of scansion: 

“ My resolve uaekangeable, I sluJl iry." 

It is, however, not merely in the form, but in the spirit of 
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these early poems that Torn Dutt fails. "The liCgcnd of 
Dhruva ” fails because of the way in which it is representetl to 
iM. The hnpression left on our minds should be ore of admira¬ 
tion for a boy, who, wise beyood his years, saw that the only 
thing that really counted was not place or power, but holiness of 
life. Imtead, we arc left in a state of moral perplexity, because 
the child’s determination to avenge the slight fmm which he 
suffered by gaining a higher place in the world’s esteem than 
was (Kcupica by either his father or his brother, is to be carried 
out "by prayer and penance." Strange means these for so 
worldly an ambition as revenge 1 The poem, in fact, is a failure 
because the authoress has failed to keep in line with both the 
present and the past, but, apparendy, has isolated the past, and 
thereby induced a wrong impression in the minds of her refers. 

Strange to say, the faidt in " The Royal Ascetic and the Hind ” 
arises from the very opposite attitude. In this the authoress is 
altogether modem, and out of line with the past. So far is 
she carried away by her own views that she forgets altogether 
that she is ostensibly relating an old legend, and that is her main 
purpose, and, instead, she uses it (and, we cannot help feeling, 
she docs it with great relish) as the text for her sermon. The old 
pandit s story, meant, as it was, to instil into a disciple’s mind 
the pathos and the tragedy of failure in the narrow, difficult 
road to self-conquest, is disapproved of and reinterpreted out of 
all recognition. 

The dialogue form of the original has been maintained to very 
little purpose, and adds sdll further confusion, artistically, to the 
poem. ^ 

We pass on now to a consideration of the story of Savitri, which 
never fails in its appeal to the heart of India. The constancy of 
me heroine, her purity, and her extraordinary devotion to her 
husband Satyavan arc still considered as the highest standard of 
ranjugal love tod^. It is one of the most beautiful legends in 
the Mahahhara^ for it describes in moving and impassioned lan¬ 
guage the persistence with which Savitri pleads with Death to 
restore her husband s life, and her unfailing love is sufficient to 
overcome all obstacles. Throughout the poem one is conscious 
of the deep enthusiasm for the subject in the mind of Tom Dutt, 
and It IS with breathless anxiety that the reader anticipates the 
finaJ victory of Savitri* 

« die only child of the King of Madra, who lived in 

Uiosc primeval days” of Endian history when women 

were not pent in closed zenanas." Beaudful of face and form, 

nature, like the maid of Browning s " Pippa 

nassed Tk ® bcncdichon wherever she 

passed. The child of many prayers, 
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'* Made maraing, iiigfaCi and nooD 
With many a vi^Ir many a Cast-*' 

To her parents she seemed, indeed, a perfect gift with “ a nature 

pure as snow,’* and a face wherein 
^ "The good 

God’i purity there loved (o trace, 

Mirrored in dawning womanhood**' 

As Savitri grew up towards womanhood, her father annously 
pondered the question of her marria^, but could think of no 
fi tting mate mr one so pure.” He yielded at last to his wife s 
adtdee to let the matter rest. God would perhaps guide Savitri 
to make the right choice for herself. 

Months later, as Savitri went through the cornfields on her 
way to the hermitage, ^e saw some youths at their games: 

" And one among them laLt aod lithe* 

Ro^ ia jwt—on whom the yeirs 
^menUDg^ shed a grace so blithci 
So frank and noble* that ihc eye 

Was loth to quit that sun^srowned Eaoc," 

Savitri^s choice was made. 

** Thdr eyes just met—Savitri past 
Into the Iri^diy Munirs hut^ 

Her heart-rose opened had at hst.^* 

The youth’s name was Satyavan, son of Dyoumatsen, the 
former King of Salva, who had been deposed by his enemies, and 
now, old and blind, lived with his queen and only son, as a 
hermit. 

As Sav'itri went home, the joy of her new-born love seemed to 
shed a radiance hitherto unnoticed on all familiar objects. Her 
new feelings were quickly confided to her mother, ^d not long 
after this, mere came to me palace the famous Muni, Narad: 

" The sun's, the moon'i, the plaoeu’ btith 
Was Bflt to him a mystery." 

Savitri*5 father expldncd to the Muni his own Mrplcxity con¬ 
cerning the wisdom of his daughter’s choice. To bis dismay 
the Muni became strangely troufled, and after reputed urgings 
he declared that Satyavan was doomed to die within a year's 
time. He tried to persuade Savitri to choose another husband, 
which she stcadfasfiy refused to do, and with grave dignity 
declared: 

“ Owe, and owe only, have I given 
My heart and futh—'Os past recall*’’ 

If Fate bad allotted to her ” the miseries of a widow’s life,” 
nothing would alter the decree. Her duty was pbin: 

“ The Right must be our guidioE star; 

Duty our watchword, come wEat may*'* 
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Narad W ay and consented to the Diafriagei which was cclc- 

brated with rejoicing and pomp. The wedded pair set 
out on their joufuey to their funirc home, where Savitri was 
^ received by the blind King DyoumatseD and his Queen 

fk t happiness now followed in 

me f^filmcat of all her homely duties; but locked away m 
'itn s hort, like some grim skeleton in the cupboard, was 
A ^ Narad ^s prophecy. She could not share the 

( tk ^rct With another, but took refuge in a more earnest 
raitn in me gods who answer prayer. 

The fateful day at last arrived, the day that had been predicted 
for Satyayan s death. M the houn passed by a faint hope rose 
c jj' * t after all, her prayers might be answered. 

Suddenly, however, her hu^and announced his intention of 
going into me woods to ^ther fruit and fuel, and a strange fore* 
ing t^pc led her to follow him. In cutting the branches of 
a ^ec, the ^ sudden y fell from his hand, and he cried out in 
pain- With wonderful calmness Savitri supported her dying hus¬ 
band, and hour after hour they remained there looking “ like 
stetucs, ma^-bowd.” Meanwhile, there was consternation in 
the court orpmidi, for Pnnee Satj^avan had not yet arrived. The 
enn^ncs of Death could not accomplish their mission, for 
Satyavan was protected by one whose loveliness prevented the 
anproach of any soul of evil." Death therefom declared that 

to fulfil Jc mission, Whw Savitri saw the dread form of Death 

errand. Death then revealed 
hra^lf and^ps^cd wuh Satyavan’s soul. Savitri also followed, 
heedess of Deaths warning to carry out the funeral rites and 
^7 writings. Then foUowed the 

irtiT P '?k ^ DeathSavitri, who, with toi^h- 

h^A ^ power to release her hus- 

^ a freely granted. 

^ ^ to travef in the 

Let my Sat^avaq live ^gaiq 

ui be bom, 

Wiac^ brave and vaJiant*'' 

f' Satyavan and, with a final blcss- 

wfere '“‘k* j sH qmddy back to 
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" Ai am: awakiag from a sleep. 

Wholly bewudered and anuaed." 

They then made their way slowly to the hermitage, where thtr 
received a joyful wcldomc from their p^nts. All that Death 
had promised came to pass. As for Savitri herself, she lives on 
in the hearts of the people of India, for 

“ To thu day 

Her name 1* named, when couples wed. 

And to the bride the parents say, 

^ diQu like her, in heart and head.” 

poetically, the poem is a advance on its predecessors. 
Savitri's speeches abound in fmc, dignified passages which seem 
to augur great future possibllides in the development of Toru 
Dutt’s genius. Quotation is difficult where the average is so 
high, and we must content ourselves with one such specimen. 
This is Savitri’s reply to her father, when he tried to dissuade 
her from persisting in her choice of Satyavan; 

Qpce^ and once only, so ^tis wriii 

Sh^ womjui pledge her £aith and kaad^ 

Oiicc^ and ouot only^ caxi a sire 
Unto bu weUdoved daughter say, 

[n presence of the witness fire, 

1 give thee to this man away. 

Once, and once onlyr have 1 given 
My heart and faick—'tb past recall; 

With consdence none have ever striven. 

And none may strivei without a Ml. 

Not the less mletnn was my vow 
Became unheard, and oh I the sin 
Will HOC be less, if I should dow 
D eny the feeling felc withim*’* 

Toru Dutt’s phrase that Satyavan's soul was “ no bizger than 
the human thumb/' though a common ooc in SansKiit, is a 
crude ciprcssion in English, The tcudendcs of English litera¬ 
ture arc all towards vagueness in dcscriptioa of what is greater 
Tli:in the mere human. Milton’s dcscripaon of the size of Satan 
in Paradise Lost, and the famous 

“ What seem'd hii head 
The tikeneu of a f^gly Crown had oo,” 

arc classical Instances of this. To the English reader, then, 
these minute descriptions of the size of the soul, and the idea, 
too, of Death’s drawing it out with a noose of string, convey an 
impression of incongruity if not actually of the ludicrous. 

The nature descriptions arc often bcaudful, although maybe 
a little ar^cial. The most ambitious description perhaps, and 
one which is typical of Toru Dutt’s delicate touch, is the 
following; 
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" Ohp lovely sift the woodf at dawn^ 

And lovely in ihe sultry noon* 

Bui Jovclicsitf when the sun withdrawn. 

The and a crcsctfit moan 

Change all asperities of sbap. 

And tone coJouii. softly down, 

With a blue veil of silvered crape.” 

The poem is not without Jts faults, beautiful as is the general 
effect. Some of these arise from the authoress's youth and inex¬ 
perience. Although pcrfccdy correct in the origitiai, it is a mis¬ 
take in English, mr instance, to institute so close a connecrion 
between Brahmins and birds as is done in the following lines; 

Sivritri, who with fervid zeal 
Had laid her orisom sublinie, 

And fed the Bramrnf and the hirdi*"^ 


Toru Dutt is occasionally guilty of mannerisms, in the repetition 
of a word to fill up the requisite number of syllables in a line. 
The following arc instances; 

It TtVas that faml, fatal speech," 

" A gleam of faint, faint nope li boru.** 

” PaTc\ pde the star$ abov'c them hujned.” 

” The day iong^ long will ooi appear." 

On the whole, however, it mmt be confessed that Torn Dutt has 
chosen her metre (the octosyllabic rhyming quatrain) well, and 
has managed it with great ability. Savitri ” is a long poem, 
but it is free from monot^y, which Is a rcmaikable achievement. 

Dr, Washburn Hopkins, of Yale University, in his book, 
Lef^nds of India, has included the story of Saviai as the “ Sun- 
themes arc partly taken from the Mahabharata, 
emeny from ancient talcs told by ethical or religious teachers. 
T^he is a continuation of a similar work which Toni Dutt 
herself onginaUy conceived. A review in 7 /ie Times Literary 
Su^lemeat for September 26, 1929, compared the poetical skill 
of Toru Dun not unfavourably with that of Dr. Hopkins’ render- 
mg of these lerends. It is evident that Dr. Hopkins' version of 
me hunmaid is a succinct and effective presentation of the 
fn^ij ideals embodied in the poem. He has introduce an 
epic grandeur and sublimi^ into the narrative, but evinces the 
J^k of those creative qualities which are so conspicuous in Toru 
Dun s version of “ Savitri.” While Dr. Hopkins is a truer intcr- 
pfctcr of the characters in the story, and has balanced them with 
discrimination, Torn Dutt, despite her lapses, has produced a 
more enjoyable narrative. ^ 

"Lakshman,” which is in the 
Lal^hman, Rama 5 brother. Rama had incurred the wiath of 
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the strange monsters of the forest^ the Rakshasas, hy rcfusiJig 
the advances of the sister of one of their chiefs. To avenge her 
wrong, (for she bad also been mutilated by Lakshman) one of 
ihcir number, Mancha by name, a^umed the guise of a bcaudful 
golden deer, which came roaming about die hermitage where 
Sita, Rama, and Lakshman dwelt. Struck by the of the 

deer, Sita lagged Rama to get it for her, and in spite of Laksh^ 
man's forcbodmgs—for he suspected it to be Mandia in disguiw 
—Rama went off in pursuit, leaving his wife in Lakshman’s 
charge, with strict injunctions not to leave her, Lakshman s 
suspicions proved correct. Rama, after a long pursuit of the 
elusive deer, at last let fly an arrow which pierced it to the 
heart. With one terrific bound, the creature sprang irito the air, 
then fell to the ground roaring terribly, and assumed its natural 
form as Mancha, as it lay dying. In death, however, reveage 
was not forgotten, and, remembering the injunctions of Rava^, 
the demon King of Ceylon, who desired to carry off Sita, 
Maricha began to imitate Rama’s voice, crying out as if in mortal 
anguish: “Oh, Sital Oh, Lakshman 1 " It is at this point that 
the poem which wc arc considermg opens. Site has heard the 
cry, and is urging Lakshman to go to her husband’s aid. 

In an agony of apprehension, she imagines him overpowered by 
his foes, perhaps even now struggling in the last throes of death. 
She upbraids Lakshman for standing as if deep in thought, when 
he should be girding on his sword and speeding to the rescue. 
At his cO'ntinucd silence and inaction, she cries: 

*' Swift in dedsioQ. primpt in deed. 

Brave yjito raEhcics^ can thiE be 
THc inan to whom aB looked at ncedP 
U it my brother, that 1 scel'^ 

Her wild words arc met at last by stem reproof of her doubts of 
her husband’s might, and the exhortanon: 

" Wipe off for ihaine that darUrd tearl*' 

The lion and bear, says Lakshman, shrink away in fear from 
Rama, the deadly cobra glides away shamed, even the fierce 

■* Rakshaics, Danavs, demons, ghosts. 

Acknowledge in their hearts his mJ^i, 

And slink to their irerDomt coasts, 
tn tHTDT at his very sight." 

He bids her, therefore, overcome her unworthy fears, and be 
once more her true self, “ bold, great, and wise.’ Her husband 
would never demean himself to shrieking for help like a child. 
The cry they had heard must be due to “ some trick of magic 
by the foe.” As for leaving her, had he not pledged his word 
not TO leave Site till Rama’s return? At this, Sita breaks into 
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a perfect torrent of scorn and abase. Accuse Lakshxnan of 
cowardice she cannot, for his courage is too well attested. She, 
therefore, attributes his reluctance to go to a baser motive, accus¬ 
ing him of desiring Rama’s death w he may win for himself 
bis brother’s wife and kingdom. She insults him with the hnal 
declaration; 

Lesrn this—wkaicvcr corner nof a^rthe^ 

Bui 1 stull not my Lave T' 

With flashing eyes and haughty mien, she turns away from him, 
and Lakshm^, unable any longer to bear her taunts, bids her 
hear him once before he goo. She has wronged him cruelly by 
her accusations, he says, in spite of his proved “ lifelong loyalty 
and truth.'’ In going, he commits the worst crime possible to a 
soldier—disobedience to his chief’s command — but he will him¬ 
self shoulder all the responsibility for his crime. Before he goes, 
be traces a magic circle on the ground with his arrow, bidding 
her on no account to go beyond its border lest she should come 
to harm. Then, though wounded to the quick by her wild accu¬ 
sations, he acquits her of all blame, and invokes a blessing on 
her ere he departs, confident of a speedy return both of himself 
and of his brother. 

Such is the gist of the ooem, which is not properly a ballad, 
but, rather, a dramatic c^ogue. There are prosaic lapses in 
" Lakshman," as when Sita spoils the effect of fine opening lines 
by continuing; 

* ■ Oh* hasten* to his mccoui' fly* 

No more hast ihou* tkar biend, a choice/' 

Lakshman, too, in what are usually dignified speeches, occasion¬ 
ally descends to such as this; 

I bUme due —but thou be 

Leu rmh tn tudemenc." 

Or this; 

” Whai (hoa Ku; aid. 

Though It has bt^en quite my heart. 

So (hat 1 wish that I were dead.*' 

Such passages as these would undoubtedly be better written as 
plain prose. On the whole, however, the tone of the poem is 
dignified. 

“ Jogodhya Uma,” the third poem of the series, is based on a 
folk story. It opens with a description of a pedlar tramping 
along the road to Khirogram in the early morning, when the 
dew stiU lay heavy on meadow and trees, as he awoke the echoes 
with his cry; 

** Sbdl.bra£elet] hof sbeU.bniodeta hoi 
Fair maids aod maitutu, come aiid buy t*' 

There were few to hear his call. Presently a turn in the road 
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brought him to a lonely spot whac lay a bcautifii] tank shadowed 
by fruit trees. On one ddc, a wide Bight of marble steps ran 
from an entrancic arch down to the water’s edge, where, facing 
the morning light, there at a beautiful maiden with loycly eyes 
and long, £irk hair. The pedlar stopped to display his wares. 
His bracelets, be declared, were charms to “ kc^ a lover ever 
true, and widowhood avert.” As the maiden stretched out her 
hand, the pedlar slipped a bracelet on the slender wrist, marvel¬ 
ling at her beauty. As he watched her hold the bracelet up 
against the light, an indefinable air of imperial dignity about her 
filled him with awe. She tossed aside the straying curls from 
face and brow, as she asked the price of the bracelet, then bade 
him seek payment at her home. He coquired where that was, 
remarking that from her ring he judged her ”a spouse” 

Happy, and rich, and fair, and young.*’ 


The maiden replied that her lord was poor, and that her father 
would pay for it. He was the old priest who lived in the temple, 
whose lofty gilded spire ” appeared in the distance. If be said 
that there was no money, the ^dlar was to ask him to open the 
vermilion-streaked box near the shiine, w’hcrc the money would 
be found. With the music of her voice still lingering in his 
cars, the pedlar went to do her bidding, and the maiden pre¬ 
pared ” to plunge into the waters pure.” 

Following the directions given, me pedlar found himself before 
the temple door, and in a scene where catde, flowers, and tink¬ 
ling bells, 

^ ” Spoke in a language sweet ana piaid. 

Here smiling Peace and plenty dwell.’* 


Involuntarily his cheery cry rang out, " Shell-bracelets hoT' and 
in response a hospitable old priest came out and invited him to 
share in the temple feast. The pedlar gratefully accepted the 

E rodered hospitality, and then explained me errand on which he 
ad come. The story W'on from the priest the amused retort: 

'* No daughtn* ia the world have I, 

An only son is all my stay; 

Some minx has pla^ a trlch, no doubt. 

But dicer up, let thy heart be gay. 

Be sure dut I shall £od her cue” 


Incredulous, the pedlar averred that he judged the maiden 
incapable of deceit. As further p^f of his story, he repeated 
the directions concerning the vertiiilion-strcaked box. The priest 
wondcringly fetched the box, opened it, and beheld in it the 
exact sum needed to pay for the bracelet In a flash the old man 
realiacd that the vision of the goddess which he had sought for, 
for years by “vigils and fasts and secret tears,” had come un¬ 
sought to mis rimple pedlar. 
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M light dawijcid suddmly on the pedlar with the rauembraoce 
of the awe-inspiring beauty of the maiden, he hastily dropped 
his basket, and set out at fid) speed for the tank, followed by the 
old priest. There disappointment awaited them, for nothing but 
a solitary heron stood sentinel in the hush which seemed to have 
fallen over the face of Nature. As pedlar and priest turned 
sadly away, the silver chiroc of the temple bells pealed out, and 
the priest, turning towards the tank once more, pleaded with 
the goddess for some sign of her presence: 

'' hr nrof4, s. hreathH or passing gitaoi/' 

As they waited expectantly, suddenly there was a sdr among the 
lotus buds that covered the surface of the water, and a beautiful 
arm appeared above, for an instant, wearing the shell bracelet, 
and then as suddenly withdrew. Ere the two men went thought¬ 
fully homewards, each picked a lotus bud to be treasured “ in 
memory of the day and spot.” Ever since that day, many cen¬ 
turies agp, descendants of the pedlar have annually paid as 
tribute to the temple: 

Shdl-braiDclcti oE the old dcitga." 

In this way they acknowledge still the gratitude they feel towards 
the goddess who had from that eventful day crowned all thdr 
labours with success. 

Tom Dutt's originality has fullest play in this poem. Her 
own comment upon the story is found among its closing Lines: 

“ Absurd may be the tale I cdl^ 

Ill-suited tu the marcKiug daies/' 

And there is, indeed, an antique flavour about it. Yet we think 
no other among the stories is so admirably suited as this to Toru 
Dutt's translucent rimplidty of touch. From first to last, in spite 
of rare lapses into classical allusion to *' the goddess of the chase 
on Latmos hill," and to Echo “ sleeping within her cell,” there is 
a delicate, old-world, essentially Indian flavour about the poem. 

'* Buttoo,” or “ Ekalavya," again, is a poem essentially Indian in 
its appeal. It is a popular version of one of the stories of the 
Makaoharaio, and has for hero a low<aste hunter’s son. As the 
great Dronacharjya, master of magic and archery in ages long 
past, sat one day in the forest, surrounded by his royal pupils, a 
youth of " kindling eyes ” chanced to pass by, and suddenly 
accosted the master, asking him to give hjm also lessons in 
archery. 

Questions from the master elicited the fact of his low parentage 
from the boy, and also the proud boast, "I know not fear." 
Tbjs Was met by the quiet retort: " Then know him from thi s 
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lime, my dear,” as Dronacharjya let fly a magic arrow, which 
felled Butioo to the ground amid the laughter and scorn of the 
princes. Then, red with shame, he left them, realizing he had 
^en guilty of presumption for one of lowly birth, but all the 
more determined to prove that real worth was independent of 
caste or rank, but came of “ gifts well used.” He wandered, 
mu^g, deeper and deeper into the forest, resting at length 
against a tree. The young fawns came and rubbed themselves 
against him, licking his feet, and their caresses came like 
to his wounded spirit. He resolved to live in this beautiful 
retreat and learn Nature’s secrets. 

No sooner was diis purpose formed than he began to build 
himself a hut of reeds and leaves, storing it with forest com, 
fruit, and nuts. He then fashioned from memory a lifelike 
day statue of the great Dronachariya, and placed a bow and steel* 
tipped arrows, wreathed with fiowers, at its feet. His courage 
and steadfastness in his self-appointed quest of knowledge were 
at last rewarded, and he had gained all the skill he coveted. 

One evening, as he practised archery, his bow proved false and 
sent the arrow a^ray twice running. At the same time he be¬ 
came conscious of the barking of a wild dog, which seemed to 
forebode evil. He tried again and again, and failed each time. 
Buttoo tried to silence the animal by shouting, but in vmn, and 
at last, in desperation, he let fly a magic shaft, which caused 
cessation of the sound, but proved his undoing. For, as it hap 
pened, Dronachar^p’s pupds, the Pandava and Kucu princa, 
were bunting in the wootfs that day, and Aiiuna, the favourite 
pupil, chanced upon the wild dog. In great indignation Arjuna 
sought out Dronacharjya, who had promised that no other pupil 
besides himself should know of such magic shafts, and accusro 
him of treachery. 

A search revealed the hut in the forest, the statue of Drona¬ 
chariya, and Buttoo himself. On being questioned, Butioo re¬ 
lated the story of his repulse, of his solitary struggle for the 
knowledge then denied him, and of his subsequent success, 
modestly avowing still that he was a pupil of Dronachariya, and 
looked to him as the source of all his inspiration. On hearing 
this, Dronacharjya enquired tf Buttoo were willing to yield him, 
as master, a pupil’s due—obedience. Thereupon Buttoo eagerly 
avowed t 

*' All dut I have, eh masicr mine, 

All I shall cDoquer bjr in;^ tkUl, 

Gladly shall I id thee restgii. 

Let me but fcntjw (hy gradoiu will.” 

He was taken at his word, though with evident reluctance on 
Dronacharjya’s part. Still, the promise bad been made to Arjuna, 
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and the master’s honour must be uphekl. Hence the ticmble 
command: 

“ Give me, O youth, thy right luad thumb-**' 

Button’s loyalty did not waver even at this, and he stood im- 
flinching as the sharp knife severed the thumb and struck the 
death-blow to all his life work. Yci was he content with the 
prophecy with which the master left him: 

"Few this”—»id l>nKiachu)ya--*'fame 
Shall toutid thy prai»e from sea to sea. 

And men shall ever Jink thy name 
With Sdf-help, Truth, and Modejty," 

From the point of view of technique, Button ” is an advance 
on any other of the poems considered up to now. Weak lines 
arc few and far between, and when they do occur arc guilty of 
mannerism, not of jingle, as, for instance, in the familur repe- 
dtion of a word; 

“ And lo — 3 nrfgfe, tingle tear-** 

The comparatively long and not too truthful description of 
the forest scenes through which Buttoo passed is rather unneces¬ 
sary, if not altogether out of place. Its object is to drive home 
to the reader, the beauty and strength of inspiration which come 
10 a man from contact with Nature. The necessary imprcssioin, 
however. Is ^ven far more forcibly bter on in the poem, by the 
description of the fawn’s unconscious sympathy, and the renewal 
of courage which came to Buttoo as a result. 

All through the poem we have been carefully prepared for 
Bunco’s reverent devotion to Dronachaijya, who had aroused in 
the boy an instinct almost of worship. Under the circumstances, 
the reader is a little jarred by the unexpectodness of the desoip 
don of Buttoo's attitude at the crudal moment of his test for 
obedience: 

** There wai jw tear in Buuoo's eye, 

He left the mituer with hu Goa.’* 

From the ided disciple, wc pass in " Sindhu ” to the story of 
an ideal son. Sindhu, the ordy child, lived with his parents, an 
old “ Muni *' and his wife, in ^e depths of a forest. They were 
entirtly dependent on thdr son, who devoted his whole life to 
ministering to thrir needs on account of their blindness. All the 
peevishness and qucnilousncss of old age was met by patience 
and swocmess on his part, for 

He lo^ed to be tlicir tlave.” 

(^c day Dasaratb, the great King of OudCi. organized a hunt in 
the torest, whkh rang with the blare of the trumpets. The King 
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had lost his way, and stood at a bend of the river, watching^ the 
sunset hues fade away upon the water, and the gleam of siIvct 
scaleS;, as a fish leapt in the twihght^ As the darkness fell, he 
h^d the sound as of a roebuck drinking- Immediately he let 
fiy a shaft and was startled to hear feeble human waal,” and 
in alarm made his way in the direcdGii of the sound* There, 
with his pitcher at his side, he found Sindhu dying- "pie King, 
Riled with remorse, tried to resusdtaie Sindhu, fearing lest a 
" Brainin's dying curse should greet his ear* Opening ^ cya, 
Sindhu read the King's fear on his face, and comforted him with 
the assurance that he knew the deed was done unwillingly► 
Sindhu told him that he accepted his fate as just punishment for 
a sin once committed, when he had killed one of a pair of doves 
that rested in a pcepul tree. 

" Blood cdlU for red blood still.'' 

For his own part, he continuedj he was not loth to die, but was 
deeply troubled for his helpless parents. As a last favour, he 
asked the King to carry the pitcher down the steep lane to the 
hut among the trees. 

" He (Knitted—ceased—then sudden died." 

Meanwhile the old parents were growing anxious at Sindhu's 
1 ong<onDnued absence, and a premonition of evil overcame the 
mother just as the King drew near, bearing Sindhu’s bodv. At 
the rustling of the leaves underfoot, the M Muni joyfully ex* 
claimed; 

" Lo, here he is—ob, wherefore grievcf 
Thy wul, my partner dear?" 

Hearing the words, the King stopped dead in deep distress, while 
questions rained on him from the old pair. His stided sob 
readied their cars, and with it came the conviction that this was 
not Sindhu, 

On hearing his story, after he had laid the dead boy in their 
arms, the old people, heartbroken, bade him guide them to 
their bed of moss, for life now held nothing to help them. The 
King guided' them where they desired, and then watched beside 
them nil the feeble flaroc of life Bickered out. Afterwards he 
had all three bodies bro^ht to the river’s ^gc, and, with great 
pomp and solemn sacriliccs, the funeral rites were pexformed. 
Nothing availed, however, to avert the fate prophesied by the 
old Muni, who had said Dasajath, too, should one day 

*' Die^for a son's untinicly loss I 
Die—wich a broken heart T' 

There are no data to go upon to show when this poem was com¬ 
posed, It seems unfortunate that doggerel intrudes at those 
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crises in the poem where it is most intolerable. As Sindhu is 
struck down, we read; 

“ Ah me 1 what means this?—^Hark a cry, 

A feeble human wail, 

“Oh Godl''-it *3id™“I die^l dk, 

Wko’U (any h^mt the ptff/?” 

Again, when relating the story of his shooting of the dove, 
Sindhu describes it thus: 

“ And killed one bird—tt was the male. 

Oh, cruel deed and basef 
The female geee a ftainiifie ivaS 
And looked me in the face!” 

it is true that simplicity, at times, is characteristic of good 

K , as in the classic instance of Wordsworth’s “ Lucy Ptiems," 
ich passages as the above turn pathos into bathos. That 
Tom Dutt was capable of better verse is shown in the description 
of the hunt, which, in spite of its classical allusions to "Echo 
waking from the bed,” and the “ Argus winp” of the peacock, 
is quite a^gpod, spirited description of a royal hunt in an Indian 
jimglc. T^e description of the closing in of darkness upon the 
river scene is also good, though marred by an inconsistency, for 
darkness is said to settle. 

Like a p^l 

The eye would pierce in vain.'' 

Nevertheless, the King lingers, " pleased with the scene,” 
where the lake is " spread bright below.” 

Occasionally a good line shines out in the waste of prosiness, 
as when the old parents say of Sindhu: 

“ Of our btiod be ii tbe 

On the whole, however, the s^dard of poetry in "Sindhu" 
sinks to a low level. 

The next poem is " Prehlad,” uken from the Mahahharata, 
It is the story qf King Heerun Kasyapu who had won for him' 
self a reputation as “ a terror both of gods and men," unrivalled 
in the world for courage. His audacity reached even to sacred 
things, for he tore the Vedas in shreds, forbade sacrifices to the 
gods, slew holy men, and ordered that all men should worship 
him, and him alone. The small remnant of Brahmins and 
pundits fled to the woods and caves, and there In secret carried 
on thdr w'orship of the gods, who, they knew, would in due 
time assuage their wrongs. 

The tyrant's one weakness was his love for his four beautiful 
boys, and he took some trouble to secure for them a suitable 
tutor. This tutor, Sonda Marco by name, was famed for his 
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worldly wisdom, for he knew how “ to trim his sail ” and " var 
his hark to any winds that blew.” The boys were sent to him 
to be taught all they needed to know, but Sonda Marco was 
sternly forbidden to teach them anything of the soul, or of 
things spiritual. All were quick, apt pupils, but Prehlad was 
the most thoughtful among them. 

One day the tutor heard Prehlad discussing forbidden themes. 
In great perturbation of mind he summoned the boy, and bade 
him refrain from talking of such mere ” themes of poets’ lays ” 
as the gods and things unseen. Such talk, he said, would bring 
dire penalty for himself and the boy, Pr^ad, however, boldly 
aihrmed his belief in the gods, and his scorn of even death itself 
as a punishment. Not long ^er this, the four boys were sum¬ 
moned to the palace that the King might test their progress. 
All went well rill Prehlad's turn came. On being questioned 
by his father as to what was “the cream of knowledge,” the 
boy replied : 

“That ii true koowledgie which can show 
The glory of the living god*" 

* * • » • 

That is true knowledge which can tnake 
Ui mortals, saindikCfWy, pure," 

In great wrath at “ this nonsense,” the King imperiously answered 
Pr^ad with the order: 

*' Bow down, them ilave. 

And worihip me, or thdu ihalt die T' 

Nothing daunted, Prehlad stood before the King, and still 
more boldly proclaimed his views: 

“ The gods who made uf are the life 
Of living creatures, small and great; 

We see mem nor, but spee is rife 
With their bright presence and their itan:. 

They are the parents of us all, 

’Tls they create, sustain, redeem. 

Heaven, earth and hell, they hold in duall, 
shall we these high gods btaspberoc?" 

For answer, in great anger, the King summoned the Captain of 
the Guard, ana bade him take the boy away to a dungeon, 
where he wa$ to await the executioner, 

** AH unmoved and calm 
He went, as reckless of his fate." 

Ere long, howeser, the report spread that the sword refused to 
do its work. Averring that its failure was due to some magic 
spell cast by Prehlad, the courtesans advised the King to deal 
with the boy in some other way. The order was then given 
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that he should be thrown down a precipice, or buried aiive in 
the sand. These, however, and various other means employed, 
failed to compass the prince's death. At last he summoned 
once more to appear before the King and Council. With 
courage unshaken he met his father’s impious challenge dung 
to the gods with a patient attempt to pass on a new truth he 
had learnt during bis imprisonment It was this; 


** There is one onlf—mark I 

***«•* 

1 fear not (ire, 1 fear not sword, 

All dsnms, father, I can date; 

Alone, rcan confront a horde, 

For oh I my God U everywheref” 


The King mockingly enquired if God was in the crystal pillar 
against which he leaned. Prehlad replied that of a surety He 
was. Thereupon the King felled the pillar with a blow, and 
from the ruins there sprang up a strange, sable warrior of im¬ 
mense stature, with a lion’s head. With a shout the stranger 
smote the King dead, proclaimed Prchbd King in his place, 
and then disappeared in a thunder-dap. 

'* One King lay siiif, and stark, and dead, 

Another on the peacock throne 
Bowed rcvcrcnify bis youthful head." 


As far as technique goes, “ Prehlad ” (which is written in 
eight-lined stanzas, the lines consisting of eight syllables, and 
rhyming alternately) is far in advance of t^t of the earlier 
poems. Very rarely do we meet a false rhyme (as in “ heart 
and “ thwart ”) or a line which mars effects by its colloquialism 
(e.g., " Or there will come a fearful crash ”). The reveals, 
loo, a growing skill in selection on the authoresses part. For 
instance, the original story dwells at great leng^ on the various 
means employed to kill Prehlad, after the failure of the first 
attempts, and luxuriates in details of each. Tom Dutt dismisses 
them in one stanza, and then attributes them to “ vague rumours,” 
which is a great gain from an English reader's pomt of view. 

The phrascolt^ used by Frchl^ in his defence has at times 
too distinctively Biblical a flavour, or is reminiscent of English 
hymns, but, on the whole, his speeches form the best work in 
thcpocm. 

The remaining poem, ” Sita,” rounds up the series as a whole, 
and is in the nature of an epUogue and prologue in one. It Is a 
description of what was a frequent occurrence in the poetess’s days 
of ^ildhood, when she and her brother and sister gathered at 
their mother's knee in the twilight and listened to the old, sad 
Sita's sufferings. Hearers and singers alike were stirred 
to their inmost depths by its pathos. 
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*' Not in vain 

She weeps,—for b I at every tear she aheds 
■Jears from thtw pairs of yonoj eyes fall atnaiti. 

And bowed in sorrow are ti 5 C iluee young heads." 

There arc seven miscellaneous poems contained in the second 
part of the volume which are more or less autobiograpku^- A 
critical c3tamination of their value has already appeared in TAe 
Life and Letters of Toru Dutt; but wc are tempted to rccaU 
what has been considered one of the most successful exf^- 
mcQts of 3 foreigner in the field of English po^, the little piece 
written to “ Our Casuarina Tree,’' This p^ukr tree was one 
bound up with many recollections of her childhood ^and had 
been sanctified by memories of a dead brother and sister who 
long before had played with her beneath its shade. The poem 
is i^h in imagery and musical cadences, and it seems reminiscent 
of Keats’ “ Ode to a Nightingale " as w'dl as of Wordswor^'s 
** Yew Trees.” Tate, for instance, the lines in which she describes 
how deeply the tree had wound itself into her whole existence: 

Bui ncH because of iu magnilkence 
Dear is the Casuarina lo my soul: 

Beneath It wc have played; years may roH, 

O sweet compaiiionsj loved with love intense^ 

For your sakes shaU the tree be ever dear f 
Blent with yoiir images^ it shall arise 
In memory, dll the hot tears blind mine eyes! 

What is that dirge like murmur that I hear 
Like the sea breaking on a shiogle-bcadi? 

It IS the tree^s lament, an ceric speech. 

That haply to the unknown land may reach. 

Unknown, yet well-knuwn i& the eye of faiAl 
I have heard that wail far, far away 
In distant lands, by many a sheltered hay. 

When alumbcTcd in his cave the watcr-wraith 
And the waves gently kissed the classic shore 
Of France or Italy, Mneath the moon^ 

When earth lay traneW in a dreamless swoon; 

And every dmc the music rose—before 
Mine tnner vision rose a form suhlimc. 

Thy form, O Tree* as in my happy pr^e 
I saw thee, in my own lovra native clime/* 


The wHwr of this ardde b under obligatiofi to Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., for their kind OTmisadoo to quott frorn 
diKr puhhotion Ancit^t Btdl^ds Sftd Legends 0/ 5^ net. 

H. D. 





INDIA IN 1929^1930* 

Bt L. F. Ku&hbrook Wiluams, c.b.e. 

It U now nearly thirteen years since the writer of this article, not 
without some natural trepidation, initiated an experiment which 
was reg^ded as both daring and fantastic. This was nothing 
less ^an an attempt to prepare a Blue Book b a form which 
should be readable as well as informative. To the surprise of 
evOTone, not excluding the author, the experiment succeeded^ 
and from the yp: 19 r 8 onwards, the annual surveys of Indian 
aiyairs, which still officially bear the quaint and somewhat patron- 
izmg ode of “ The Moral and Material Progress Report of 
India, have followed broadly the same model. 

The rcs^nsibility of preparing the report is entrusted to the 
JLhrecEi^ of Public Information with the Government of India. 
Inis officer presidts over a small organization, which discharges 
to me best of its ability duties too important and too multifarious 
to be enumerated here. The preparation of a report so elaborate, 
^ field, nattiralfy engages a l^ge proportion of 
t ® throughout the year; and the actual writing 

of the report is by no means the end of his rtsponsibiJibes in 
connection with it. Every chapter, indeed every sub-section, is 
scrutinized with care by the Departments of the Govenunent of 
In^ Md again by the Departments of the India Office. For 
although the S^retary of State for India, who has the statutory 
of presenting^ the report to Parliament, does not necessarily 
endorse every particular ^pression 0 / opinion contained therein, 
he has to accord to it his general approval, And anyone who 
has even an elementary knowledge of the workings of the official 
machine, in England and in India, can easily imagine the trouble 
which, decile the courteous kindness of the Departments, must 
unfortunate author. For while the Director 
*^ 1 ,” Information is concerned with a general picture of 
what has been happening in India during the period under 
review, the Departments are primarily concerned to see that no 
expression or phr^, no matter how innocent-seeming, which 
may contmn the slightest hint or possibility of future embarrass- 
mem to themselves, shall escape their vigilant blue pencil. In 
conKquence, there is a frequmt tussle between the Director of 
u ic nfqrmation, who desires to publish the report be has 
prepared with so much pains and industry, at a time when pubHc 
merest is still fresh m the matters with which he deals, and 

> Govanmcdt of Indii, Central Pubikadon 
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the Departments at Simla and at Whitehall, who regard dday 
as only natural in the view of the meticulous examination upon 

which they insist. , 

The present volume has unfortunately suffered rather sevci^y 
from a combination of unfortunate circumstances. Although it 
is published halfway through 1931, the period which it covers 
only extends up to the spring of 1930. Politically, thcrcforc.^c 
story which it tells is eighteen months behind the times. Ihis 
is the more to be regretted, in that it is likely to cau^ the PreM 
in general to brush the report aside as being out of date. 
a iudgment, however natural from the standpoint at I^t ot 
the newspapers, is unjust, for the latest of the Moral and Material 
Progress Reports is soUd, valuable, and informative. 

The general arrangement of the book follows that with which 
precedent has made us familiar. The first chapter contains a 
Lrvey of the outstanding events of the period under review; 
these events include the termination of the labours of the Statu¬ 
tory Commission in India, Lord Irwin’s famous announcemOTt 
of October 31, 1929, and the succession to power oi the ate 
Labour Government. In India, the period was disturbed p^a- 
cally, and was punctuated in various parts of India by both 
drought and flood. It was essentially a time of gestanon; and 
those who arc at the present moment cousidenng the tu^c ot 
the country with such anxiety, might with prohi tefresh their 
memories as to the condition of affair in India^ dming c 
months immediately preceding the publication of the Report or 

the Simon Commission. , , j- » 11 

The second chapter contains a survey of India s external rela¬ 
tions; laying stress once more upon those broader aspects of 
India’s international position, to which preceding volume have 
rightly devoted so much attention. The problems of aetcncc 
both by sea and by land, the intemationa] and the tnbd assets 
of the North-West Frontier, the general policy underlying tron- 
tier administration, the question of Indiankahon, and the rel^ 
tion between the problems of defence and Indian Nationahst 
3spirarions-all these are treated in a fair md illuminating spin^ 
This general survey of the practical pr^lems wbeh surround 
the satisfaction of the very natural demand of Ac InAan 
Nationalist, that he should be made m an UKi^mg degree 
responsible for the defence of the country, is of ^ highctt value 
The same chapter also conuins an account of Ac position or 
Indians settled overseas, and a si^cy of Ac questions, connreted 
wiA racial discrimination, whiA arc still so far from 
settled m many parts of Ac Empire. A gcncroi^ and welt-de- 
scrvcd tribute is paid to the achievements of Mr. Sastn m SnuA 
Africa. 
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The nc.Yt chapter is of less unmedLate interest, as it contaiits 
a detailed survey of the poliuca! movements which took place 
during the period covered by the report. As has been justly 
pointed out in the first few sentences of the chapter, the speed 
with which events have moved since this period has already 
tended to make the account somewhat out of datc^ But the 
same comment cannot be made in regard to the fourth chapter, 
which deals with agriculture and industry. In many respects 
this is perhaps the most valuable part of the book, for it contains 
a comprehensive survey of what is, when all b said and done, 
the essential background of Indian politics—namely, the economic 
situation of the Indian masses. The problems of poverty and 
indebtedness among the rural population arc surveyed in an 
illuminating manner, and the reader is allowed to infer, with¬ 
out being definitely told, that these problems are largely beyond 
the scope of ordinary politics, and can only be solved by activities 
of an inherently non-poiidca] type. The various ameliorative 
measures which occupy so large a share of the energies of the 
present Government of India are fully described; co-operation, 
agricultural research and education, conservation of forests, 
veterinary work, and irrigation. But the chapter plainly shows 
that these activides, beneficent as they arc, do litdc more than touch 
the fringe of the main problem, which is to induce in the masses of 
the population habits both of mind and of body which will increase 
their general producdvlty. The chapter doses with a very useful 
survey of the conditions of the industrial population, and of the 
peculiar diiliculdcs which in India surround any attempt at im* 
provement- The whole chapter is one which lenecyi the greatest 
credit upon the care, skill, and industry of the stafi of the Bureau 
of Public Infonnation. For it Is a plain and unbiassed exposi' 
tion of a series of hard facts, which, individually and collectively, 
have far greater influence upon the lives of the masses of the 
Indian people than any question of present-day politics. And 
when the ^litical leaders of Indian Nationalism attain that con¬ 
trol over the destinies of their country for which they hope, it 
b to th^ facts, rather than to any purely political activities, that 
they will unquestionably find themselves obliged to turn the 
greatest share of their attention. 

The next chapter deals with the scarcely less important topic 
of rammunications, which, in view of the schemes for an AU- 
India Federation now under discussion, is likely to be of quite 
crucial importance in the immediate future. The work of the 
railways and die roads in linking up different parts of the 
assisting in its economic unification, b well 
ou ned, while the functions of the Posts and Telegraphs De¬ 
partment, the new developments in aviation and wireless tele- 
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grapby, arc shown to play their own separate parts in the whole 
task. 

The next chapter, the sixth, which with commerce, 

suffers to some extent from the disadvantages caused by the time- 
lag, which we have already noticed in the case of chapter three. 
It remains a useful survey, but a survey of a period which has 
now passed, and which, in its major features, no longer resembles 
very closely the conditions of the moment. The last few pans 
arc of greater interest, as they deal with projects for securing for 
India that share of the world’s commercial attention which her 
industrial importance now justifies. Particularly interesting is 
the account of the project for appointing Indian Trade Oom- 
mUsioners in certain countries, and for securing Indian repre¬ 
sentation in commercial fairs and exhibitions abroad. 

The next chapter, which deals with finance, may be divided 
into two sectiom. The first is an admirably balanced sketch of 
the fundamental conditions gpverning finance in India, condi¬ 
tions which will be as applicable to the fcdcrarion of the future 
as they arc to the British India of the present. The second part 
deals particularly with the financial history of the year under 
review, and from that standpoint relates rather to the past. As 
a minor comment, it may be remarked that it is perhaps a pity 
to quote so largjcly from speeches delivered in the Legislative 
Assembly, These speeches are available elsewhere to those who 
arc sufficiently interested to mm them up, and their incorpora¬ 
tion in this chapter to some extent interrupts the flow or the 
narrative. 

Chapters eight and nine deal respectively with health and 
education, ana with the advancement of science. They may be 
commended with the same heartiness as that which we have 
shown in our remarks on chapter four; indeed, it is perhaps 
worth suggesting that chapters tour, eight, and nine, wlm some 
appropriate additions and omissions, might well be published 
se^ratcly, as constituting a survey oJf many of tho fundamental 
characteristics of the Indian situation. In so far as they deal 
with facts and conditions which lie outside the scope of poUtics, 
they deserve to be brought prominently to the notice of those 
whose business it is to deal with future solutions of the problem 
of India as a whole. 

The tenth and last chapter gives a rapid survey of the work 
which has been accomplished by the ftovinciai Governments 
during the period covered by the report. The main topics in¬ 
cluded in this survey arc Police and and Jusdcc, Local Self- 
government and Cb-operation, Rural Industries and Public 
Health, and Local Education. It is not perhaps unfair to say 
that this chapter is among the least interesting in the book; for 
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the task of presenting the separate activities of different Pro- 
tnnciat Govcnuncnts in a form at once comprehensive and intel¬ 
ligible is almost insuperable. But the author of the report has 
made a pliant attemm to grapple with a task which is almost 
im|)ossibie; and if he oas not succeeded in maintaining the level 
of interest* he has at least given us a narrative which can be 
folio wed easily and with proliL 

The practice of including in the Moral and Material Progress 
Report a comprehensive set of illustrations, dealing both pic- 
rorially and in diagramatic form with certain of the topics of 
which the document treats, is much to be commended. The 
diagrams in the present volume are of particular interest, and 
might well at some future time form part of a comprehensive 
but popular statistical survey of the whole country. 

In these times, when, owing co pressure of work and con¬ 
siderations of expense, the importance of an adequate analytical 
index in many public documents is imperfectly appreciated, tt is 
pleasant to be able to commend the case with which particular 
topics can be discovered and traced in India in 1929-1930. There 
is an excellent analysis of chapter contents, which gives at a 
glance the range covered by eaca main division of the book. In 
addition to this, there is a very workmanlike index at the end, 
which enables cross references to be traced without trouble. 

In general, it can be said without any fear of contradiction that 
this volume reflects the gratest credit upon the Department 
which has produced it It is much to be hoped that the next 
issue will be made available at a time when it can cover events 
more recent in public recollection. But, as has already been 
stated, the delays which are inevitable, in the circumstances in 
which this book is produced, should not be ascribed to any fault 
of the author. 
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INDIA FROM DIFFERENT ANGLES 

Br Stanley Rice 
(Author of TAf Chaiiengf of jl-tia) 

The book on India has snl! to be written. Most probably it never 
will be written, not because India is a “ vast sub-continent," nor 
because she contains “ one-fifth of the human raice,” nor because 
with her diversity of creeds, of languages, of customs, she " never 
will be a nanon," and therefore cannot be treated as a homo¬ 
geneous whole—not by reason of any of these clichfs, which have 
become current coin by a manifold repetition, but chiefly and suffi¬ 
ciently because the subject cannot be treated objectively. Sooner 
or later the particular outlook of the writer is hound to peep out 
just as it does in ordinary conversation, and he declares himself 
involuntarily as an admirer of the Hindus, or of the Mussulmans 
or of the English, to the disadvantage of the others, or also as a 
believer in the past golden age or in the glory of the Moghul 
Empire or in the great achicvcuients of Engtano. The man who 
professes to tell you the Truth about anyffiing—whether it he 
about India or about Mussolini or about China or Soviet Russia— 
is like those fervent religionists who believe that they and they 
only can open the gate of the way that leads to salvation while the 
rest of the world is following the path to damnation; for what he 
tells you is not the absolute Truth but the truth as he secs it. 
And so the book on India must trace for you the march of the 
Indian people, or, if you prefer it, peoples, from the earliest 
times to the present day, and must show you, without bias and 
without prejudice, why they are today what they are; must paint 
impartially in colours, neither too glowing nor too sombre, the 
real character of the Indian peoples, espcaally the masses, so as 
to remove the false impressions created partly by ignorance, partly 
fay the multitudinous sidelights thrown on them by episodic, 
periodic, or frankly propagandist works, For such a book the 
usual objection that you cannot generalize for the whole of 
India loses much of its force. Knowledge can and should dis- 
ciimmatc. If you say with a too zealous preacher that the bloody 
rites of Kali arc the way of salvation for aoo and“whatcver it 
is—millions of Hindus, or that outcastes are everywhere isolated 
and pollute by their very presence within a prescribed distance the 
majesty and person of the orthodox, you arc making an umAar- 
ranted gcncralizationi, but if you say that superstiriou, poverty, 
credulity, are everywhere rampant, the statement is near enough 
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to the truth to be hazarded. Hence it may be repeated that the 
principal obstacle to the truth is that involuntary bias which it is 
difiicult if not impossible to get away from, and hence it may 
be said with M. Dekobra that it Is all **vains propos sur un 
th^c que nul n’fclairdra jamais/' 

Herr Hartmut Piper’s learned work* is no exception to the 
rule. He has made a valiant attempt to cut a path though what 
he himself calls the tropical jungle of thought and art, of social 
organization and custom, of political rise and fail, of rdigiotis 
practice and conception, and his work is a monument of industry, 
and of scholarship^ abounding with illustration, and working 
towards the idea that the evolution of India has followed the laws 
of evolution in other countries and continents and that it has its 
parallels in Europe, in ancient Greece and Rome, in China and in 
Japan. The unfolding of history, be it the history of events or 
of tendencies, of political or of spiritual evolution, the greatest 
possible value for the student of modern rimes. Fortunately we 
nave now dchnitely left behind us the fashion to say, in Professor 
Rapson’s words, '' that there was no history of India before the 
Muhammadan conquests in the eleventh century and our 
present knowledge would greatly surprise Macaulay, to whose 
self-sudlcicnt ignorance Indian history meant the reigns of kings 
for 30,000 years, and Indian geography consisted of seas of treadc 
and seas of butter. Lt is true, as Herr Piper says, continuing his 
metaphors from the natural conditions of laola, that the prO' 
fusion of one period is succeeded by the barren wastes of the next, 
that there can be no question of a continuous history of India, 
from whatever aspect viewed; but we have learned much from 
the researches of scholars to be able to piece together the broken 
fragments and to obtain at least a working idea of the conditions 
in ancient India. 

Nevertheless, if it be the function of history to explain the 
present by the past with a view to the future, it must be frankly 
said that no Englishman would be content with Herr Pipers 
estimate of the India of today, especially of England’s part in it. 
After all, the dead, in spite of schobrs, may bury their dead. 
This is not to eontradJcc the assertion just made, that the work 
of scholars who delve in the ruins or the w^ritings of the [^st is 
of immense value towards the understanding of me present. But 
if the history of the present is coloured according to the writer’s 
fancy or pr^cupation, and so coloured as to produce a quite 
false impression, the doubt insists on forcing itself upon the mind 
that possibly the rest of the work is coloured by the same fancy 
and the same prejudice. It Is true that Englano li;i^ made many 

Leienflauf dcr Vdiker by Harimui Rpet. 
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mistakes since she came into the sovereignty of India and» though 
this kind of general penitence is often assumed, like the medieval 
sheet, for no better purpose than effect, it would be quite ptrtsiblc 
to write an essay or even a book, setting nut these sins of oini^on 
and commission in detail. “ Unfreiwilfig,” says Hen Piper, aus 
mangclndem Verstandnis haben die Englander die ytcre indische 
Kunsttradidon zerstort, und die indischen Fiirstcn haben diirch 
die Protekdon curopaischer Kunstlcr das Ihrige gethan, die 
indischen Maler und Bildhauer 2U ruinieren/’* The criticism 
might be carried further. It might be said, not without justice, 
that the failure to understand, due to indifference and to a certain 
contemptuous pride of race, has been the fruitful cause of dissen¬ 
sion, which breeds resentment on the one side and arrogance on 
the other. But when Herr Piper, in discussing the present con¬ 
dition of Indian culture, attributes its deterioration to the eyeless 
Of sclBsh policy of the Indian Government, not the most violent 

E rickings of a tender con science can admit the charge. Here arc 
is words: " In dersclben Richtung wirkt dcr Riickgane und 
Vcrfall der Vdksschulbildung untcr dcr Frcmdherrschait, die 
kein drangendcs Intcrcsse und Geld fiir deren Pflege und 
Hebung ubrig hat, sendern mchr Intcrcsse, das geknechtetc Volk 
stumpfsinnig-gefu^g zu crhaltcn,"f Educationists arc never tired 
of atwancing new theories, of examining old methods, of criticis¬ 
ing current systems, but no one outside the Extremist Press has 
ever declared that England has deliberately held the people in 
the bondage of iterance to further her own interests, or has 
withheld instruction from the selfish motive that “ she has no 
money to spare for something in which she has no pressing 
interest.” Such a statement—and there arc others—makes one 
wonder whether the author has not taken, his views from the 
Indian " Yellow ” Press, or, in the alternative, whether, as so 
often happens, he is not ascribing to England the motives which 
might have'inspired a German in dealing with the same con- 
dirions, 

For the Princes may have done their part (das Ihrige) to ruin 
Indian art, but surely no one can accuse them of keeping the 
people in ignorance for the sake of “ Frcmdhcrrschaft,’' an alien 
rule. There is in Western India a leading Indian State where 
the educational budget takes the largest share of the limited 

* '* Involimtarily, for Jack of underataniUiig, the have destroyed 

ihe older Indian ariistk eradtiion, and the Indian Princes, by thdr patronage 
of European artUti, have played their part in ruining the Indian pamcers and 
sodptoTj,” 

t The relapse and decay of papular cducadon it working in the same 
dlrcctioo under an alien rule which has no pressing inieresi and no money 
m spam to foster or improve 14 but rather to keep a subject people in 3 state 
of blunted intdleet and of docility,” 
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revenue, where education has been cotnpulso^ for thirty y(^, 
and where the ruler has shown a deep and abiding ^otiie nugnt 
say a disproportionate—interest in schools and alhed mattery 
Yet the result is that «H:alIcd Uieracy is sdll below that of British 
India, and the people, though not bcstiic, are yet so indifferent 
to the dcvclopinent of the new Indian culture (die Entwickelung 
der ncU“indischcn Rultur) that yo per cent, of them forget a 
they have ever learned. Like so many others, who write from 
the safe shelter of their study, Herr Piper seems to have fallen 
into the error of imagining that the purse of the Government or 
India is, like Fominatus*, bottomless. The chief criticism that 
has been directed against the Government of India, even by the 
“ oifidal" Opposition, which includes Moderates and Eitr^ts, 
has been that something should be soared from defence for educa¬ 
tion, and defence has now practically reached rock-bottom. 

Students of ancient India arc well aware of the principal st^ 
of Indian evolution. They know that the Aryan invasion pushed 
back the then inhabicants^E>ravidiaii or other—into the namral 
refuge of the mount^ns and the country behind them. They 
have traced for themselves the establishment of nature-worship, 
the transition from this to the faeddous value of sacrifice an _ 
sacerdotalism, the reaction towards pure metaphysia, rise of 
Buddhism and Jainism and their doctrines, which modified, and 
perhaps still do modify, the original, or rather the preceden^ 
Hinduism, the substitution of an enthusiastic^, almost hystencait 
adoradon of the personal God ( 0 Au^/i), for the colder, itmre 
mtcUcctual Way of Knowledge (Vidya), the present-day mdiffer- 
cnee to the older cults. They arc aware, too, that the common 
division of Indian history is into three parts, Hindu, Mussulman, 
and English, and that each of them has had its special cficcta on 
the culture of the people. 

So much is elementary. What this book has tried to do is to 
fill in the gapSt to show how each movement Is inevitably blended 
into the otherj how each period started with the inexperience ot 
youth, rose to its zenith, and fell away again into decay and death. 
We are shown the correlation between the thought and the art* 
which is the expression of it, in any ffven period, and the depend¬ 
ence of both upori the poUtical conditions of the time* We hear 
again—for this is nothing new—that it ^ political dissensio^ 
which made possible the Mussultnan invasions and final triumph^ 
and that it was similar political dissensions that brought England 
to the front. All this is told with the wealth of learning and 
thought that we associate with Germany and which make the 
work really valuable for the student. And still the persistent 
question remains i Why is the ryot, in spite of all this evolution, 
in spite of the gradual transitions of religion, of art, of politics 
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and of custom — ^why is the ryot in his village sdll the conservative, 
superstitious, poverty ^stricken, and suspicious — yet, withal, child* 
like and lovable—creature that he is? is it not because through¬ 
out the history of India there has persisted an itmate love of, 
and recourse to, authority, because there is sdll a thin trickle 
of Vedic ideas, which have blended with the devotional, and sdll 
more with the aboriginal or prc-Vcihc, cults to produce the con* 
servadve oudook of today? And so he stands midway between 
realism and rojnandcistn, untouched, as has often been said, by 
the successive waves of invasion, but also, if not untouched, only 
lighdy and often transitorily afiected, by the successive waves of 
thought and art and custom and enterprise which have been 
created by Kings and priests, ardsis and philosophers, statesmen, 
warriors, and prophets. 

In lighter vein M. Dekobra* has attacked the same kind of 
problem, but from a diifcaent angle. His is frankly the book 
of a traveller who has gone to India with the avowed intention 
of writing a book and who has therefore set down, not always 
with accuracy, the observations he has made In his wanderings 
fmm the Khyber and Nepal to Madura and Ceylon. Some of 
his mistakes arc trivial—indeed, all but one. Thus Bombay is 
not derived, as he announces dogmatically, from the Portuguese 
equivalent of “ bonne baic,” but is a corruption, as is well known, 
of the vernacular “Mumbai,’' since the place was originally 
dedicated to Mumba, a goddess of the Kolk Nor is the Nizam, 
as he claims, the sole recipient of twenty-one guns. There are 
four other Indian Princes — ^among them Barooa and Mysore — 
who arc entitled to this salute. Nor must you, as he suggests, 
tap your punka coolly with a slipper; hit him on the head with a 
bludgeon if you like and if you are prepared to brave the wrath 
of the Indian Press and the Indian Government, but do not use a 
slipper, if you do not want to outrage his self-respect. 

These things arc blemishes, worth pahaps a passing mention 
but no more. They are natural enough in the book of a traveller 
who finds somethmg novel in the bedding which he bought 
for the train and in the “ boy ’’ whom he cn^ged for the journey, 
Th^c is, however, a humanity about the book, a vision of the 
r^ity of everyday life in India which is apt to lose itself in lofty 
discussions on the evolution of Indian life from the Vedas onward 
M. Dekobra, one is led to drink, takes a view diametrically 
opposed to that of Herr Piper. While the latter professes to see 
a st^gulation of all natui^ development in the coming of the 
British and the awakening of new cultural life in the present 
revolt against political authority, M. Dekobra ascribes whatever 

• L« Tigtes ParfvmiT, by Manna Dekobm (Paru ; Les ^diddfis de 
Frano:). 15 hanci. 
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strangulation there may be to India herself. He is struck by the 
poverty of the ryot and had this advantage over the avera]^ 
travdJer^ who, rushing through India with visions of the Taj 
Mahal, the Delhi Fort, the Ganges at Benares and Calcutta, with 
a distant view of the Himalayas, and perhaps, if he has time, 
the temple of Madura thrown in, proceeds to write about it— 
he had this advantage that he actually lived in an Indian village 
for a few days. Hare arc his impressions: 

Comment vit ic paysan hindou? Dans unc case dont Ics 
murs sont faits dc boue s^chee ct Ic toit de fcuillcs tresses, Une 
cntr£e sans porte; deux pikes, sans fenctres ni meublcs. Une 
natte sur la terre battue. C'cst son lit. Dcs briques avec un 
feu sous la cendre. C'est la cuisine. La charrue cst un ancre de 
bois. La modHe fut brevetd en I’an millc avant J^sus^hrist. 
Un metre d’koHe blanche roulfe autour des hanches, voila toutc 
la g^dc-robe, II ne sait ni lire ni 6crirc et naturellcment n*a 
jamais vu un journal: il nc fume pas, nc bolt ni alcool ni vin; 
d nc connaJt pas le sens du mot: distractions. En somme il nc 
vit pas, il existej. ou plutoi il survit cn attendant que Ics privations, 
le travail cxccssif ne le mlncnt et qu’unc famine dans la region 
nc Ic tuc. ...” 

But assuming for the moment that this is all true, which in 
fact it is not, docs M. Dekobra really mean to imply that life, 
or the joy of it, consists in having a front door, wearing trousers, 
reading the newspapers, smoking, drinking, and “ distractions,” 
which presumably means ” having a good time,” or, as Aldous 
Huxley says, a very bad one? Has it occurred to him that the 
peasant does not want more clothes, is much better off without 
the pile of furniture with which our homes are loaded or over- 
loaded, that the kitchen suits his simple needs, and that, if he 
docs not smoke or drink, though many in fact do both, that is 
because he docs not like these pleasures? Is not the Indian 
peasant, after all, much better off than many of the slum-dwellers 
in London or Paris? That he is poor, no one denies; it is patent. 
But the so-called “misery” of nis life is due to none of these 
things, not even to the inabUity to read and write, that infernal 
demon wWch the gods of education hope to cxordse, in the 
simple belief that hell will then become heaven. Nor is it due, 
as Herr Piper seems to imply, to the oppressive taxation by the 
naughty English. It is due—and M. Dekobra has, as we shall 
sec, the wit to discern this—p^dy to the uncertainty of the rain 
and p^dy to the crushing weight of custom, joined to a natural 
tmthiiftincss. The Indian peasant enjoys life, quite as much as 
M. Dekobra, though he may know nothing of the Comedie 

ranfa^ orthc pleasures of Montmartre. Passing in procession 
ough the streets of a large city one could observe, from the 
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height of an elephant, the faces of the crowd, mainly of villagers, 
aU, it may be, undemonstrative bur all placidly happy. 

We cannot follow M. Dekobra through all his adventures— 
his visit to the Khyber, where he saw the Gurkha sentries sweep- 
ine the country with spy-glasses, symbols of the defence of India, 
which to many, who unconsciously enjoy the fruits of it, seems 
a lavish waste of money, his astonishment at the exuberant 
hospitality of Princes, whi^ has become, so to speak, traditional, 
his amusing episodes of the courtesans and the licensed bandits of 
Peshawar, his adventures with the Puritan American and with the 
lady—also, of course, from the States—sjf the comic tiger. These 
are for the most part mere traveller’s tales, the sauce with which 
to season the dish. He strikes a more serious note when he 
tells of his visit to the Legislative Assembly. 

** We arc not going to be slaves for ever,” exclaimed an honour¬ 
able member, in the usual rhetorical variant of the current cliche, 
a slave mentality. Slaves of whom or of w*hat? asks M, Dekobra, 
sermonising upon the text. Surely not of England, which has 
developed the country in the wcll-knowm ways and has tried to 
improve the lot of the whole community. Arc you not, if you are 
or call yourselves slaves, rather the sbves of the fanaticism which 
has made a fetish of religious customs, a fanaticism beyond the 
pale of reason and good sense, impervious to the advantages of 
Western science? Sbves of puerile superstitions, which have 
barred the way to all progress and have frustrated all efforts, 
however wclUmentioncd. Here speaks the European; M. 
Dekobra solemnly disclaims any brief either for England or for 
Hindustan, but he cannot change the colour of his skin. Hen 
Piper has found in the Englbh occupation a crushing out of all 
namral sclf-exprcssion, which, after masquerading in a semi- 
European prb, is only now beginning to assert itsea by political 
revolt- If in the German way Herr Piper has bid too much stress 
upon the spiritual (geistig) side, and with davious bias has over¬ 
drawn the consequences of English rule, M. Dekobra has for his 
part emphasized rather too strongly the matcrbl side. It is true 
that by our system of education we have to some extent rurned 
the thought of India into a Western channel, though it should not 
be forgotten that the two races have profited by mutual contact. 
It is true, also^ that, while wc have not actually discouraged the 
development of Indian art and music, we have not actively 
encouraged it, and if M. Dekobra is right in condemning the 
Victoria Memorial as “ a desolation of men of taste,” wc have not 
added much, if anything, to the architectural glories both of 
Hindu and Mussulman. On the other hand, it is unfair to decry 
or 10 ignore the obvious advantages that British rule has con- 
fciredj the peasant, whose lot our French author so deplores was 
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apt to be neglected as to his material vvants by learned sophists 
who exhausted their energies in discussing the Unknowable, as 
well as by raagniBccni Moghuls who, when thcjr were not des^y- 
inc temples, were lapped in the luxury of their Courts. Axbw 
w^, of course, the most illustrious exception, but there was only 

one Akbar. c 

M. Dekobra’s insistence that the Hindu is the worst enemy ot 

himself is echoed in the little book* whose author is a 
not so much of that fulness of sclE-^xprossionj die dawn of 
Herr Piper IwiU in the present unrest, but rather of that Angli- 
fication of India which he so deplores, E^. Paran‘}pye assem that 
the tnain cause of India’s backward condition, " the enw, as nc 
calls it, “of the Indian problem,*' lies, as it does dsewh^, m a 
too slavish acceptance of authority, in a^ i(» blind obeoicKC m 
the past. Sacerdotalism, in which term is included not omy the 
priesdy claim over the hearts and minds of men, but also e 
exploitation of popular credulity for selfish objects, me speci 
sanctity of certain writings and the maintenance of the pn«t y 
caste above all others, has been the banc of progress ever since 
and even before Henry IV, stood in the snow at Omossa to await 
the convenience or the insolence of Pope Gregory. Ritual, forma - 
ism fimcral and wedding ceremonies, the belief in omens and 
prophecies, and, above all. the position of the bwer and lowest 
castes, have drained the wealth and shackled the spmt of India, 
tn Europe the Renaissance went far to burst the fetters of the 
Church; art, music, and letters became emanapated, and the 
West invigorated with new life. The Reformation accomplished 
something in the northern countricSj. but imperfectly, 
transferred authority from one priesdy class to another, and m 
spite of both Renaissance and Reformation much remains that 
can only be classed by the rationalist as mummery and 
^tion. Tradition persists; children are stilt taught things which 
their teachers know or should know arc untrue, of aic invited to 
apply 10 soHcalled sacred history canons which would never be 
applied to secular^ And if these things can be done in matenalist 
Europe, what shall we say of spiritual India where a highly 
educated man will put off a journey because he is told that the 
day chosen is inauspicious, or will fix the hour nf a wedding to 
the exact minute prescribed by the astrologers ? It is perhaps to 
be regretted that the author aid not develop his ideas at greater 
length; doubtless he had his reasons. 

Yet sdH the doubt remains, as it remained with John Morley, 
whether it is wise to make so slashing an onslaught on all that 
men have held dear for many gencrationi. Pure radonalism of 

* TAf C/finx ct the by D(. Paranipyc. LondoUi Watts 

and Co. 
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the highly intellectual type becomes the agtiostidsm of which 
Hu:dcy was an early esp^ncat, but in lesser minds it ts apt to 
degenerate into a scoffing atheism which leaves the individual 
soul to drift like a ship without a rudder. This is exactly the 
charge which has been laid against the sccularmdon of schools 
under a Government always nervous when religious suscepti¬ 
bilities are concerned, Faitn, as the priests so often remind us, 
begins where reason ends. Error, when it is recognized as error, 
can never be anything else. So much may be conceded to Dr, 
Paranjpye that mere are creeper that have grown over the tree 
of religion—be it Hindu, Christian, or Musstdman—that need to 
be firmy lopped off without m)uruig the tree and to the Immense 
advantage of the fuller life. Thb is a counsel of perfection, and 
yet until it is realized we shall continue^ as Inge says, 

to progress in a circle. 

Natural evolution, Herr Piper seems to say, moves in periods 
in which youth gives place to the prime of life, and that again 
to age and decay. But through tne whole cycle has persisted 
amongst the 300 odd millions that make up the masses of India 
3 thread of superstition, of reference to authority, of that instinct 
for hallowing old things because they arc old. And yet when all 
is said and done, when we have glanced at or studied, according 
to fancy, the various aspects which writers like these have tried 
to put before us, when we have correlated and analyzed their 
views, arc we any nearer to understanding the mind of the 
educated Hindu or the motives which actuate the masses in the 
villages? What seems to be needed most of all is a radonal 
synthesis of life, which, without ignoring the past with its beliefs 
and its bequests, will realize that moral, mental, and spiritual 
progrcM must go hand-in-hand with material prosperity, that all 
that hinders the latter hinders also the former, and that the way 
of Indian salvation lies through the body to the soul. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

INDIA 

India tx Crisis, By Arthur Duncan. [Putnam.] js. ticL 
[R^^uru^^d i^y A. L Savnihers.) 

An Acoount of the Indian polidcst sicuatiDn which modestly disclainis 
being niore than a itatmicni of facts for the gcocral reader with little or no 
knowledge of Indian affairs. It is, in fact, a clear and compendious review 
in brief compass of the Indian natiQnali-St roos'emenc which may be of ss^ice 
even to the wdl informed, h comes down to date^ there being a full 
account nf the Irwin-Gandhi negotiations and agteement^ and of the Butler 
Committee s investigatiozi into the pondon of the Indian Prince f i Mr* 
Duncan s scholarship has enabled fum compress into the opening chapter 
a description of Indian dvilisadon and history wluch contains a wealth, of 
knowledge in a few pagu^ One must demuTp however^ to the stateroent 
that the Sudras include the depressed classes,'* A Sudra^ in fact, is a 
perfectly good plchdaOp not a serf. 


TtrtL IsniAi4 OuAmrERU Recisitr. [Beta Preif, lofip Rhc^ Bafier]i Lanc^ 
SibpUTp C^ciitta^) 

{Reviewed by D*. Lanha Sundailam.) 

The Indian Quarterly Register is a mare convenient publicatEan than its 
precursor* the Indian Anniad Renter^ wbkh was first publisbcd in I9T9 p 
S ince 1924 the Quarterly was issued as a digest of Indian public afiairi in 
matters political, sociaij and cconomic.**^ Printed as a large Ss^o volume, it is 
neatly got up. The typescript is rather small, but the wealth of infonnatioR 
available therdii jusdfi^ this enforced economy-of space. It has an exhauv 
dve table of contents, but an indcA also would be a great convenience to the 
reader. This addidonal feature would be w'elcome, since the scfious invad- 
gator* pahtician, and economist is always on the lookout for spcdaliaed 
informatioit. 

Publications in India are legion, and it Is always hard to keep in touch 
with periodical liieranirc* The numerous reports and eommuniqui^ of the 
Central and Provincial Governments, the proceedings of the Legiiladvc 
^uncils* public bodies, and conferences in India are not usually available 
m a coot^nient form. Partioilarly the laticr category of literature can at 
bw be mUed from the daily newspapers. Several attempts were made to 
issue an annual collection of documents relating to Indian affairs in a con¬ 
venient and easily aooHsihle form. But until the Indian Annual Register 
out the state of affairs was catremely unsadslactory. f remember 
J^^nung one of my monograph* from this puhlkaiiofi mo years ago. 
rnnted in large quarto size. It used to be rather unwieldy 
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But the Qttcrteriy is more handsome acid ccHnprchensive than its pfede* 
ecssor. Every pha^e of Indian nadonaJ aetivLty U caiefuUy digicstcd and tlie 
idcvant litcratnre printed gef^ermlly in exserrsa. ThuSi if yon want tn get 
actess to the details nf the motion for □dioumment in die Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Conmil in regard to cofisiderarion of ihc Governor's travelUng allow- 
uLces, you will find It in the Re^ter^ since all the important proceedings 
of provincial Legislatures arc reproduced here. Of course, the Central 
Legidature occupies more space than the provincial CoundJa, The pro 
ccD^gs of the numerons all-India confcrettcci arc given the merited 
prominence. This is a welcome feature, as the proceedings^ say^ of the 
AU-lndla Women's Confer^ice are not available in an offida] volunije. 

A Very useful section deals with India's eatcroai adairs. With the 
growing interest of India in the outside svorld and the consequent paitid- 
ption of Indian delegations in international conferences^ there is always a 
great demand for a concise and reliahle digest of international activity in 
rdadon to India. Naturally, the R^gisScr devotes the neocssary space to the 
League Asscmhly and the International Labour Conference. 

Another important section deals with India in Parliament. The Hansard 
b not always available lo the student of public affairs in India. But if a 
reference ts made to the Reghier, one can trace any important speech of the 
Members of both the tlouscs of Pailiament or statenient of ^icy by the 
Government In relation to India. The Register is no partisan dacumcai^ 
but Messrs. Churchill and Majiton occupy as much as Mr. Bcnn and 
Earl Winterton, provided thdr part in the House of Ammons is of definite 
interest—favourable or unfavourable—to India. 

Since last year there is a useful introduedon to the events In Indio issued 
with the Rrgiiter annually^ Written in an easy style, this rntroduetory 
chapter provides an index to Indian affairi^ both to the In dian public and to 
die citcrnal observer, Finallyi there is a comprehensive chronology of 
Indian affairs provided in the volume. 

The Indian Qisarterly Regirier deserves to be well known, and libraries 
ought, in particular, to suhscnbc for it unreservedly. 


Rapoat Dt4 TH£ WoiUL Of TU£ iNOtAN TkAU^ CoimtUlDN^ ovatNC 19^0-1931. 
By H. A. F* Lindsayp ai.c.> c.i.E.^ c.i^s. 0/ the High Com¬ 

missioner for tnJid,) 

{Revimed ^ Johs de Ls Vaiftte.) 

The Report of tAr Indian Trade Commissioner^ which has hitherto been 
published cs'cry two years, will, conomcDcing with the present volume, be 
iisucd annually. With commendable promptness the survey for the year 
ended March 3}, 1931, is made asmlablc less than fii'e mcFnths after the close 
of the period. As might be expected, the total trade of India again shows a 
decline. The figure, which for 19:^ stood ai 44S millions sterling and for 
1939 at 4|q miliionsr has now dropped to 334 milltoos, a fall of 24 per cent 
Nor had this downward tnend came to an end at the close of the period under 
rev'icw, since the grand total of Imports, exportSt and re-exports for Apdl^_ 
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JuBC* 1931, is 35 per cent, lower than that for the correaponding period 
of 1930. 

Of the cau-ses of this serious fnlling off in trade hlr+ iLindsay gives a 
analysis io an iotcresriiig chapter on ** Modern Trade Tendendes,” with 
most of the statements and dcdiKiioos in which one will probably be pre¬ 
pared to agree* Bur when, speaking of condidons in the LTnited Kingdom, 
the lodiaii Trade Conuiaissioner points out that wages generally in this 
coLkotry arc not only high in comparison with pe-war but also with Chn- 
tiocntal levcisj and ohserveSf. ** and yet * „ , they accompany widespread 
unemployment,^* one would be iDcilncd to consider uncompdtively high 
wagte rather as one of the primary causes of ouj unemploymcai, acessive 
taxation being another. An interesdog assertion which ckserves attention 
is that attempts on the part of governments to control prices^ output or 
^pre of staple gowk, '* have dgnaJly ^iled to achieve dieir main objects-^' 

In the passage goes m, “ it is no exaggeration m say that no scheme 
of price control as yet devised has accomplished the objects it sec ouc to 
accomplish/' 

h^uaUy rioteworthy are those passages which emphasize the value to 
] odia of concentrating on the production of high-grade gtKxk rather than the 
cheap, low-quality article. There can be little doubt that in measure as 
producers all over the world bend themselves to bringing forth goods of the 
highest qualityj, a natural process of international diifercndatiDn in pioduc- 
tion will again tend to arise, and 10 the extent that such differermation 
bccomca more accentuated, m that extent will (he world cease to suffer from 
those ills which the nnivcrsal mass produedon of low-graik goods ha* 
inflicted upon it. Every advice which may induce India to heed so helpful 
a warning should he welcomed and taken to heart* 

In treating of the appLicadon of science to agncnl turc, it is rignUicafit that 
the word jmg^r is not mentioned in the Rcpoitj although India ti the 
original home of the sugat'caoe and potcndally the country of its greatst 
production. But then, this Report is concerned with Indian exports, and 
sugar is an article of impartadoo; in fact, it h the fourth in impomtncE among 
these. The present timei when worldwide over-prodticrion is gtavdy affect¬ 
ing all sugar producers, may not seem appropriate to urge the devdopment 
of sugar produedon in India, but one cannot help wondering why India 
should impoit close upon 900,000 tons of sugar a year, notwithstanding the 
high duty, and whether adequate imprcivements both in the cine and the 
extraction of sugar would not cnabte it to add subsEandally to the Empire 
sources of our sugar supply and, with nudble inter-imperial preference^ secure 
for India an important share in the supply of this country* Such a develop 
^ct v^uld have a stunubdng effect upon Indtan purchasing power, and 
both directly and ifidircctJy LDcrease its purchases in thu country. For more 
reasons than one it is an aim whied} both India and Britain should be eager 
to achieve. ^ 

In addidoa to doling jutdaidy with aU die imponam «parts of India, 
epoTt d^Dtes a giood deal of space to marketing methods and pubtkitTi 
^piovei die valuable asuitance which the Indian Trade Coaunissioocr'i 
<ni, both direedy and through ia co-opeiadoo with vadom other 
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LnKf-imperUl oigaiiiiatiaiu, renders la producers expor«rs, and iraA^ 
The rcfommendadons as to closer certperadon between producers and sel 3 <^ 
arc to the point, and the rtiulu achieved in other countries cticouragc the 
hope that India will impros'e its arrangements in this respect. 

This Report is a sdmujating record of useful wort ably petformea. 


The Fair Engushimn Rt Ivor*. Letters and narratives of sundry Eliza- 
bcihocLS wdiren by thcnisdvcs and edited with iotroductjcui and chhcs 
by J. Courtenay Lockc- {Rouilcdge.) ids. del 

The test of Mr. Lockers volume is taken from Purthas and Hakluyt* issued 
same tweoty^fivc years ago at Glasgow, but for the eonvmeoce of the roder 
the speliing is nwkrniicd, and, further, the cotes* compforng almost a 
third of the work* explain from all points of view the difficulties which occur 
in the test There arc twenty-four letters in all, of which the first ^ a 
descriptive Idler written ia 1579 from Goa by TKonm Stevens, who worked 
and lived at Goa for forty years. We are informed that Stevens was the first 
to study Kanarcse scientifically, and even published a ^afiun^. The last of 
the letters is addressed hy Frey Peter, of Lisbon, to his cousint Frey, Dieg^ 
on the magmficcnce and traffic of the Kingdom of Pegu, dated December aS* 

volume mcludcs some iilustratians and three maps, which add to th* 
interat and usefulness of the test. The painstaking work of the author is 
jUustraced not merely by the explanatory noies^ but also hy an alphabetical 
list of pbre-names, old and new forms of spclhng, and hy tables of the 
journeys. 


poUEtCN Eioomphies OF Shtvaji. By Surendranath Sen. (Kegtin Patd.) 
j6s. net 

There has been no lack of books on Shivaji* the great Maratha General 
and statesman. The Gm'ernment of Bombay have undertaken to publish a 
source book of Maratha history in which extracts from Fryer and Bernier 
will appear. Mr. Suretidranath Sea has avoided a clash with the Govern- 
menfs intentions and has issued a eoUection of biographies □£ various 
length of this hero. First of ail he has transbted with the help of Portuguese 
professors the life of Shivajt, by Cosme da Guaida, a very creditable 
perfonnance to which he has added a large number of notes. Hereafter 
follow the references which appear in Tb^vcnoi, CarrI* Fr. Martin* and 
Valentyn. Finally arc added the references made in the Dutdi and in the 
unpublished English records to be found in the India Office. The able 
general introduction of fifty-scvco pges deals with these old biogiaphcn* 
their vieivs and opinions. The index is carefully compiled. The volume 
itself is printed in Calcutta in exodlent type. 
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Cm^tion Iff BoMttAif. ShfjTt Studies. Edited by Hirakl L. Kiii 
[Jaraporemls^ i§s. net 

Profcssw Kaji hn cdteciicd a Dumber of studies in which arc described 
the growth and devdopmeat of the system of cooperatiod. ThU system 
^u^oubtedly greatly benefited dte agricultural population of the Bombay 
i^idcncy, and therefote enjoyed general approval. CtKmerative socie- 
to ave gone well beyond their original idea of lending at seetkime sums to 
be paid back at the rime of the harvest; they deal in addition in all kinds of 
agnculniral and domesde machinery, and almost anything required by the 

* arm&. Professor Kaji has done great service in coUectiag his material 
in volume form, “ 


Un the Cousmv. Lrtters written to her Sister from the Upper ProviiKts of 
^n la. By Emily Eden. With an introduction and notes by E. 
Thompson. {Oxford Unh trdty Fresi.) Bs. 6dL net. 

htiss Eden’s letters have long been almost a classic on Anglolndian life 
rw j century, and it was a happy thought of the 

Chfwd Umvei^ty Pr™ to add this volume, of which the origiiul was but 
i^dy obtainable, to the series of reprints of the older typev Miss Eden was 
the Mter of Lord George Auckbnd, who became Govemor^neral of India 
in 183s, and m his company she had the best opportunity to observe, not 
onJy English soacty in the eoumry, but also to follow pdirical events. Ii 
was ^ end of 1838 that Lord Auckland undertook bis journey to 

meet Ranjit Singh at Lahore, whom he made an ally m British arms It was 
during his ten^e of the high office that the first war occurred against 
Afgfunistan. The namci which arc mentioned in these letters arc given 
i^y by initial but Mr. Thompson has been able to supplement mSt of 
them by thar full names in hU notei, which alio correct some hisiorkaJ 

<1TD«, 


^ ^ Thirty Years- Service, By 

O'Connor, Widi map and illustrations. (JoAn Murray,) 

■TV thiny years of service with the Government of India of Sir Frederick 
u Connor, lonely as they often were, have been fruitful, not merely for the 
interests of i^s country alone, but also as a sdmulant to other officeis who 
have ^er followed him or will db so in the future. Sir Frederick O-Coniw 
^y be cons^ci^ one of the pioneers of British service in India. First 

quend^'^h^ ^ to Tibet, whe« subsc 

he bad^i^,?S^ ^ Wnmeot agent; V was in Persia imtU 1916, where 
^ goidarmcrie and was made 

In Tma 1^*^ colony and ^t die ubiquitous German Wass- 
fioalty b^me "««i™ to Siberb, and 

ty of friendship. Interspersed with this account is a narradve 
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of sport, mcludtog the hunting expedition in Nep^ tn company of 
the Prince of Wales* Tliis is a ddigjhffu] book. The tllustradons through¬ 
out aie exceilent and tirU their own story. 


With Cycusts Roitno tom. Would. By Adi Hakiitf Jal P. Bapasolai and 
Rustom J* Bhmngara, (Bombay: Adi B. Shem House-) Rl 5, 

{Revicu/^d fry A- L. SAUNU^as.) 

It was a pjessaut cxpcricooe to meet in London with such cheery^ plucky^ 
brainy adventurers as the three young Parsecs whose bi^^le ride round the 
world if here set forth* As the publisher’s note expressively puts it^ the book 
is packed with ihrilb and spiOs and giggles- Tliey travelled 44^000 miles^ 
completely round die earth, ihrou^ heat and cold, deserts and sisows and 
forests^ lack of food and water, pirates and brigands, wild beasts and snakes 
and savage, and all with courage, endurance, good tcioper, and high spirits. 
The book Is deserving of praise, too, for literaiy quality and descriptive 
power* It is a record greatly m be admired, and it is good 10 know they 
came through auccEssfully and won honour and applause from their own. 
countrymen and many olhersi rulers and people*. We congratulate thcni. 


Indian ScrcNTtsts^ Biographical skctdics with an account of their rcscarchcf, 
discoveries, and inventions- (Madras: Ndtewn.) R*- 3 - 

Thc publishers have added 10 their edinons on similar subjects a volume 
on the modern sdentlsts of India whose activities have found approval in 
Europe and America. The Erst biography is that of Dr, Mahcndralal Sircar, 
of Bengal, who played a great part in the introduction of modern medical 
science India—a very dilBcult task; dien comes the wcU-known Sir J- C* 

Bose, the disdnguished plant physiologist^ Dr* P* C. Ray, die author of Tke 
Hiftory 0/ Hindu Chtmutry; Dr* C. V. Raman, of Southern India, the great 
physudft; and Professor Rarsiachaadra, the mathematkiajL All these 
examples show that India c^n produce tUitinguished men, if they receive 
Western traming, and no doubt the number wiU steadBy increase. The book 
itself is tastefully got up. 


FAR EAST 

Van StOfnttJM's Txavelleks' Handsoox eon the Dtrrcn East Indies. By 
S. A. Reitsma. (The Hague ; IF. P* ran SfGc^um and Son.) 

(KevienW fry John m La Valette*) 

MessrSi van Stnckiim and Son, of The Hague, who, as bookse'Ilefs^ have 
placed succeeding gencratinns of Dutihmcn lA the East Indies tinder a d^t 
of gratinidc by their constant endeavours to keep them in/cH'med of the 
progress of literature in the prlnclpl countries of Europe, have now laid 
the non-Dutch visitors 10 those bscinatmg islands under an equal obhgarion 
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by publishing a most cxcflleut Tmpeiler/ Haad^J^ for the DufcA East 
Indies, Hitherto these islands bad only been dealt with as pan of books oa 
the Far East or as an adjunct to guides for India and Burma. The present 
work deals in over 600 dosely but dearly printed pages with tbe East Indian 
^diipdago only. The text is aecomponied by a tiuraber of good full-page 
aiuscratians as wdj as numerous maps and sketch maps, whidi wiU be 
found of great assiscanoe in planning excursions and tours into the interior. 

In addition m the usual tfotailcd information retjuired by the tourist, tbi* 
work supplies general chapters on the history, ethnography, arts, and culture 
of the islands which are both concuc and comprehensive. Controversial 
itatcments arc, as far as possilde, avoided, without thereby causing any loss 
of depth in trcaiment. The enonooiiic and adoujustradve side ts a lw ably 
and clearly dealt with. Anyone who studies these general chapters carefully 
will be able to act|uirc an excellent hird's^e view of the life, past and 
present, of the many peoples which iohahit these enchanting isiaods. 

The author, Mr. S. A. Rdtsma, is to he congratulatid upon the manner in 
which thU first effort at produdng an exhaustive handbook for the Dutch 
East Indies hai bcca accomplished. 

Perhaps one might ^ggest that in a second edidon the tramliimtioii of 
Dutch, Mdajr, and other foreign place-names ^nd words roighc be rccoQ- 
sidcred^ At present the Dutch spelling has been adopted^ which, especially 
whse it attempts to give a scicotificaUy accurate renderbig of the cdgiml^ 
ii not only somewhat forbidding in aspect for anyone who docs not speak 
Dutch, but does not enable the English or Ameriean reader to pronounce the 
names with any approach to accuracy. Vet this is especially tiKssafy, 
since the tourist wiJJ, as a rule, be unable to speak any of the Jodi languages. 
The official system of tranilitcration adopted by tbe Royal Geographical 
Society, although probably the most scientllicaLly cotrectj wonld not seem 
very useful for the average tourist. Perhaps^ tfacreforci one might suggest 
the ddfashioned method of giving the consonants their English and the 
vowels their Italian values, as the tnosi likely to suit the practica] aim of a 
handbook of this kind. 

The tramladon into English mighty in the second edition^ wcU be revised. 
There are passages whkh yield their true meaning only to one conversant 
with the Dutch language, whilst a more idiomade constructioA would at 
times make for amoother riding. 


Ths EcoNokHc Asucn of thi Huiuav of the Civujtatiom of Japan. By 
Yofoburo Takcltoshb Three vols. {Alien and Vnmn.) 3,, ner. 

IT Japu is fairly well Jenowa m us through a number of 

English and fortigo bot^, and through translations firom the Japanese, both 
^eni and moderti. These hlsmries deal eipedaliy with the political rise 
of that empire. Many people are aseoundeU at the growth d Jananeie 
tmt unng the last eighty years, and do not realize that that growth was 
^ a* wddea as is ge«raUy behead. In looking over these three volumo 
ne. v«,oft hexomc* clearer and for the first time one obtains a complete 
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view of ihe true life of the |apaneK people in the p»i 4 “*1 
should the appearance of the worL wdemne to histormi*, econotnista, 
pniirirtantj and stndcnci of civiliaadon. Btii this is not the only naattcr to 
engage our actcndon. The compilation hai been done with a iharoughDcss, 
applicadoDt and wisdom that command the highest regard and respect for 
Japanese scholarship. 

The volumes arc » Luge that the reader will consult, apart from the hrt 
of contenis, the accurate indci of fourteen pges, which displays the author’s 
wide field of his subject- A few of these sul^ects may be here enumerated: 
Kclaiioiu with America—Arts—Banking System — Buddhism — Roman 
Catholics-China, its an and literature^ as well as ttade, coins, and cunency 
—the Dutch and China—the East India Company—Trade and Reladons 
with the English—Covernment—Guilds—Hideyoshi—Land, its culiivatmn, 
system, and tajiarion—Land Ownership—Meichants—MiUtary—Rice—Ships 
_Slave—Taiaiioit-Tcmplcs—Village govcrnmejit, etc- It can, of course, 
be assumed that these are but a few of the numerous subjects touched upon 
or written about in detail. For instance, the third volume opens with a list 
of Merchant Guilds during various eras- 


pKoausts or the Jafajssse Exchange, 1914-1916. ByJ.Inouye- (MdensiWcfi.) 

10$, 6d. nets 

This volume consists of a series of lectures given at Kyoto before the 
author became Mimsier of Finance, and is imporlani, as it represena an 
^fTounr of the coonomic movement of modem Japan. The poudon t£ Japan 
was not favourable until the outbreak of the Great War turned her fortimc 
for a time when Europe bought and borrowed heavily from Japan, and this 
golden time ceased to a large extent witb the end of the war. The earth¬ 
quake of 1923 al» affected the country's finances for the time being. 

The author insists upon the damage done to forcigo trade by fluctuating 
exchange, and therefore favours the gold standard. The appendices conuin 
la hW of import and export, of the national debt, of Japanese loans and 
European Vru ia Japan, and of fluctuationi in the coiirie of exchange from 
t 80 o to 1925. The English translation is made by Mr- E, H. Bunsen, 
formerly a > 5 ooConsul in Japan. 


Food Supply and Raw Matixials in Japan. By E. F, Ptmose. (Cum^ridge 
Uttiversiiy Preti.^ gs. net. 

With the hdp of thirty-four tables and various diagmin^ the author traces 
the economic utuatioU of Japan, The tables show from 1994 to 1917 the 
quantity of coastnl fishery products, production of ocmals, potatoes, beam, 
anttnai and other foodstuEs, of mincrali* In the tm the author explains his 
lystem of collatioa, the use of the indexes. Extensive study of economici has 
convinced the author that, for the welfare of the people, Japan should not 
adopt protectionist tariffs, but rather participate to a larger cxietii in the 
exchange of commodides with the rest of the world. 
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Tire EfFtcr w ™ World W« dpoh the Couubece *s 5 rsDusmt of 

tJmvcnixy P««. 

(Lofldoa! Oxford i^njiflrtrxj^^ Pteir.) i8j, jm. 

This voJi^ commence* dw Japanac Series of the Econainic and Social 
History <^the World War, of which Profasor Shoswcll is the gcoefal editor 
It « chnded mto two sections, which are treated separatoly hy the two 
specia ists. The first secdoa has apin two subdivisiota—viz,, doriniE the 

Itr 'll' the 

AIli^ Powers there w« an caoroious increase in the export trade, which 

resulted m a large ujcfease of prices at honie with all the advantages and 

disadvaniagB that foUow &om 11 When the war at last camTto its 

^ dedine, as foreign goods cem- 

peted ittoccssfuUy with Japanese ardcJes. The result, naturally, was that the 
imports once more esx^ded the exports, and ^toculadoD became rampaot, 
^e authors have produced a very valuable work in which not metelj the 

Meet ef war upon trade and industry b shown, but also a general economic 
nistory of Japan u given. 


HisToar OF ^mnke Raiotow. By M, Anesaki. With forty^hree illusM- 
tioru, (Kcgan 21s, ml 

Professor Anesaki haj Jong enjoyed amongst student* and scholnri a 
reputanen f« his wide knowledge of Buddhism. Hi* best-known books 
to; BuddAirt Art in ia Relation to BrnddAui Ideals, and the one on 
NteAirea. Professor Anesaki now appears before a much wider public. In 
su books ^ ciplaiiis Shintoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism, and how 
they live ade by dde imd supplement each other. This is a rtanarkablc 
achievement. Chrisrianity, he belio'es, will continue in Japan, but may 
become mdependem of the Western Church. 


Chika Year Boo*. 1939-1930, Edited by H. G. W. Woodbead mentsin). 
(Lazidozi: MstihaS.y ^2 is. ml 

The Year Boo^ has become a work of reference which is indis^ 

«, » everyone mterested in China and from every point of view. 
- of the Piling and Ttentsm Ttmes^ deserves the 

^ntude of all students, business men, and institutions. He should further 
be coogmtulaled on having overcome so many difficulties in compiling this 
V ume o 1,763 pages, and one is at a loss to understand how a busy man 
«n p ysically find the ume to compile such a vdiime. The year book runs 
mm tWMty-seven chapters (with bdexj^ and it may be w«U to cnumente 
GencmJ Ix^^doti (Geography, Geology. People, and Language, 
auna>~Mines, Mmcrals—Colonics and Settlements—Public Health— 
Cusi^ fevenue-Greaier China-River Conservancy Works-Custom 
_Pnc*. toency. Banks, etc.—Qjinmijnicarioa, Railways and Roads 

Financc-ihe Chmese Government-Army and Navy-^hipping-lntof- 
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□attonal Problems—Who’* Who— Tradc-Oomintfcif—Productt—Miscel- 
laoeoiis—Public Jusdcfr—the KuDBoinoDg—die Chinese Eaaicni Railway 
Dispute* The mda done coEnprises thirty pages. 


Tm bfmasATjoytAL Reutioss of Ma-schuiua. A Digest or Aodysis of 
Treaties, Agrcctneots, and Negotiatioiu concerning the Three Eastern 
Prorinccs of China. By C. Walter Young. With Map. {Camiridge 
Unitrcrsity Prtif.y i6s. net. 

Not (or ihc first time, M^huria hw become the object of intcmaiional 
rivalry. Professor Young has devoted great energy to compiling the voJume 
and coinmenung upon the v^ous pKases of reoeflt diplomatic hutory. He 
has divided it mio four periods—1^1-1905, 1905-1915, 1915-1911, 1911-1939^ 
Each of these secdoos is prefioed by a fummary of coutencs. The student 
need have no oilsgivLngs as 10 statcmfnts made, since they are thorcuighly 
dociuncnLcd do every pge by references to the various agreements and 
tieadcs. 


The PsjLUiAN OF Mongolia* Report 00 ihc Permian Fauna of the Jbu 
Honguer Limestone of Mongolia and its relation to the Permian of 
other parts of the World. By A, W* Grabau. With icic iHuscratioas 
and thirty-five plates. {Putnam.) is. net. 

This volinnc, comprising 665 pages, forms the fourth volume of the 
Central Asiatic Expe^tion of the American Museum of Natural History, 
conduded by tL Andrews. It is divided into four main sections. The 
fini contains a gcnersl mtroduction on the Permian or final period of the 
Palzoioic era and its relatLcms to the same era of other parts of the world, 
with its bearing on Peimian geology and geography. The second smion 
gives a description of the genera and species of the jisu Honguer limestone 
fauna of Mongolia. The third section deals with ihc stradgraphk and faun^ 
reladons of the Jisu Honguer limestone to the Permian formadoiu of other 
rc^onsp and the Last gives a detailed list of specimens which were used in 
the dcscripdoa of this fauna^ and it further gives a Ml bibliography per- 
taloing to the subject A good map and a numbo' ^ tables adorn—die word 
is used advisedly—the beaudful text, and the plates^ accompanied by a 
descriptive index, are of the bat ocdlotypc kind. Mr, Grabau, well known 
through his previous works, such as the Straiigritphy &f Chtmi and his 
cDutributioti to the Geological Survey of China, deserves the highest pcxisible 
credit. 


China; Th£ Lahd akd the People. A human geography. By L. H. 
Dudley Burtocu With a chapter on the " Climate^*’ by W* G, Kendrew. 
IHustrated. {Oxford Umverrity Press) 15s. net. 

Amid the vast literature on China diis book should occupy a prominent 
place. After a topographical introduction the author giv« a general survey 
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of ud^nt and znod^n fauna and flocar then protrodi with an accDunt of the 
varimis races of the country. A very impoftant |33jt is the five chapters on 
agriculture^ iti mechocls^ famting, cultivation of food plants^ tea, and fruit, 
etc. The nexi chapter deals with the trade routes anti their relation to 
industry and cominerce. Speda! stress is laid upon the ingenuity of the 
Chinese in making use of their means of communicatioR with no railways to 
assist them. Frequent refcrcfKea are made to the works by W. Wagner (in 
German) and F* H, King (in English), and we ate pleased to note that the 
old volumes by Wdls Williams arc still considered serviccahle. There are 
numerous sketch maps showing the various types of vcgeiatioD and of the 
ciimade conditions, and the dstcen plates, all referring to the subject are 
well produced by the Clarendon Press. 


Tni NATiOKALtsT PiOGSj^w Foit Cm.sA. Bj? Chaodm Wu, Yale University 
Press. (London t yi. net 

The author is the Chinese; Minister to the United States, and therefore 
represents the principles of the present Government in Nanking- These 
principles were made public through some Jeetures held at Willianistown, 
and deal with the domestjc as well as the foreign programme of the 
Kuotruniang. From them we learn that the present Government means to 
retain the best of Chi r Ks e culture and at the same time make the couniry 
into a modern State; on the other hand, the new Chinese rulers «eto 
determined to have the old unequal ucades altered and to assume full 
sovereignly^ As regards Mandniria, it Is claimed that, though particularly 
Japanese economic interests art accepted, fiill political control is demanded. 
There are a number of appendices, mostly documents comaizimg ofEctaJ 
statements on both the domestic and foreign polide;. 


Thi IsrLtiENce OF CouMUNieATioK^ Inteknac and Extejinal upon Tttl 
Economic Furutt of Cftena^ By Ming-Fn Cheng. {Rutidedge-^ 
7». 6 d* net 

Mi. Chengi evidently a former student at the London Schod of Economies, 
has compiled a very useful hook based on intensive study^ The early 
chapters deal with the existing economic conditions in China, and they are 
compared with the foremost other countries. Unfominatety^ his study 
abroad has given him ideas which are not very likely to be realized at once. 
First of alj, unity ii tar from being a ^ct- His nationalist views arc 
be^volent to hk own country, but he seems to cscpcct foreign Powers lo 
assist in. supplying the means for a large increase in railways and other 
communiLiatioiu to be owned by C hine s e. The author's reading is very 
extensive, especially o£ recent literature. 
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Hung hau The Dream oi the Red Ctiamber. Trarnkted from the 

Cliiivse and adapted hy Chi Chen V^"a^g. With a preface hy Arthur 
Waley. {RoudedgeJ^ 7s, 6d. ncL 

Chiunc novek have been renekred into Englkh sinre a long linic past^ but 
the popubr tiute for them is new^ and also the style has become more 
readable^ tvidi the rcsidl that the reading public finds in ihem a greai; hufnan 
clemcni. In this particular case Mr. Walcy must receive a tribute for his 
aUtiring prebicev in which he devotes some pagps to bellcs^lctircs in general 
and the Hung Lou men in particukr. These pges will be very welcome 
and useful^ The novel it$elf iSp^ oE oouriej, very long, and the Chinese 
translator has picked out the e^nrial passages without losing touch with 
the original Chinese versiom The appearance of the volume, with its 
aitangemcnt and iilusirattcins, is all that can be tksired^ 


History of CniNist PoLmcAL Thought. By Liang Chl^hao. Translated 
from the Chinese by L T^ Cheiii Paul.y 10s* £d+ neL 

Uang Chi-chao wai one of the foremost Chijitcsc thinkers iu modem 
dmes—he died kst year at the age of fifty-six years“ 4 jur, although gready 
admired iu hb councry, his name has scarcely become known m Europe 
except to scholars. The publishers thanefote deserve great credii for intro- 
diidng his name and work to students of political thought. Although 
Liang Chi-ehao introduced a new literary style, thus breaking with the old 
system, he nevertheless was a staunch supporter of the Confudan edifice. 
By no means was he a supporter of sp<allcd democracy; he favoured the 
monarchy, to which, after alb the country owed its grtamtss* In the 
present volume, conristiitg of a numher of lectures, the various schooli of 
political thought—for example, dioK established by Confudus, Motsc, the 
Taoists, and Legalists—are luiumariacd. No one cart foresee whether the 
future rulers of China will heed this scbalar's warning that foreign ideas 
cannot be iranrfcried to a country’s nadve mil. 


Portrait of a Chinese Laht ak& Cirtain oj* Her Contemporaries. By 
Lady Horie, IHustrated^ {Hcdder and SsougAtan,) ais. net- 

It Is A novel idea, and a very happy one indeed, to picture a country by its 
people. In her second book Lady Hosic describes particularly Mrs. Sung, of 
Shanghai. Unfortunaiclyj tn most of the books published in the past on 
China the people have bem judged almost entirely by Western ideate Lady 
Hosie explains to the public the beauties of Filial Piety. There is a duality 
in all things—both East and West—and agreement or disagreement depends 
upon the personal view cjr knowledge, which may be faulty. At any rate, 
In thb volume we begin to love the Chinese people, and it is to be hoped 
that Lady Hosiers boot will bring a clearer view to Western peoples" 
minds. I^dy Hosiers style is most attiacnve—nay, charming—and die reader 
feels Insdncdvcty that be can trust her sympathetic treatment. The illus- 
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tradofu ait wdl $decccd from various soturcEi, yet ooe rnmot bur itgrci the 
duappearafKc of the Chinese hiitsi' superb ditsscs as shown on pgp iia* 
The inEueoce of European thought bos not d ways been benefidd. 


Old BuinuiA (Eupsiess Tzo Hsi), By Princtfs tier ling. Illustraied. 

LaxfcJ) las. fid. net^ 

A number of books have been written on ibis great ladyp the Empress- 
Dowager; here we find one compiled by her chief lady-in-waidng and 
qKCtal favourite. The volume should therefore be an authentic biography, 
based on mduiate knowledge and on sympathy. 

In looking at the picture on page 338^ all the characteiisdcs—her strength 
and weakness^ her birterocsf ^ her greatuc&s as a ruler—are selfcvident. 5he 
is being led down Peony HiU, ^ broken woman. We are grateful to the 
Princess for having given us a life study of this last Empr^s. 


Histdiae oe la Cdxcesston Faas^^use i>£ Cmakohai, Par Cb, B. Maybon et 
Jean Fredet With maps^ plansi and illustradoEks. {Parit: Phn.) 

Monueiir Charles Maybon will always be honoured^ not mcjd.y for his 
attainments in Chinese—he was for years at the French School at Hanoi, 
and aftcrwardi m Shanghai — bill no less for im po^nal charm. The 
material he left behind has been in the hands of Monsieur Fredct, who is 
responsible for fome of ihc chapters. 

It mtuE be left to future geneiadoDs to judge finally upon the system of 

CcmceislDas.'' About one thing there is uo doubt—that the Concmioai 
at Shanghai basv changed the place, and that they have been a proof of 
good administration^ The volume before us is the first complete hbtory of 
any of the Cooccssions, and it is a pity that the work by M+ Lanning on 
Shanghai has not been compicced. In this volume sound schoJarsbip b 
united with die desire to ^ve an unbiassed account of the French achieve- 
cnent^ wbirh has been undeniable- Monsjcur Fredct has lately seen cloudi 
on the horizon, and justly so. All appearances arc that these douds will not 
disappear! but rather rernain in view of ihe mencahty of Young China, This 
volume, whatever the ultuoaee outcome may be, b a lastin g testimonial of 
Frcncb efficiency In the East* which the Chinese themselves readily aeknow- 
Iedge4 A reference may be made to the picture opposite page 040—^tbat of 
M. Eug^ Simon^ whose bonk, La Cir/ CAinoisct is one of the best 
amongst a vast literature. 


La CivcLtzATioK Chinoisi. La Vim Ppbliouz et la Vie Parvii- By Marcd 
Cranct. With five maps and ten plates. (Paris i La R^fiahsampe da 
LiVe.) 

The books which Monsieur Granet has written have all shown great gifts 
of schoLarihip^ The first volume through which he became known was his 
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FStCf ef Chanims andcfi^a Jc ta Chhic, an ^dmksible example df l£!ariiii]g. 
The pre^nc book is no cxceptioa. There are two scctioDj. La these 513 pages, 
the hni dealLag with the political hatary^ the second with Chinese society. 
It would really be idle to enter into details of this fasdnadng vottime— 
every page is predous^-tHit we cannot but quote two lioa sirhich denote 
Monsieur Granefs opcn-tnlndcdncss j " Le Ftls du Gicl pcend iigure dc 
Souvcrajii dcs qu"U sc donne pour but d'anohlir son pcuple tout entitr/" 


HiSTonit DE lA CHiNm m h'AKU^iTi Jirstyn'cN 1939* Par Goarge Soulier dc 
Morant* With seven maps. (Paris: Fayor.) 50 fr, 

lx is, perhaps, oot quite correct to say that this U the first history of China 
iu one volume. The most recent is the one by E. T. Williams, before 
F, Wieger issued opc m China, La CAin^ A mai/err fei uges {1930)1, and there 
was at least one excellent ahtiss published in Vienna Mr, Vqp Fries in 
1884, However, Monsieur Soulier de Morant has presented lo us an able 
history of Chinese dvilkadon from its earliest dmes down in the present. 
The author is well know^n in England through his numtmiu works, 
especially on art and literature, and hia triinslatioji firocn the Has^hiu-chnan 
has also appeared in English. His history is a masterly one; alhimpoiiani 
events are skdfuUy initrwoven, datei are given throughout, aUo the years nf 
the various dynasdrs and reigns. A very good indcs ooncludes the work. 
But, in addition, the author has made the volume more useful tn the English 
reader and student of Chinese by adding a Chinese index of names. This 
was cssexitial, as English readers, and perhaps abo others, arc not Miliar 
with the French transcription. Never before has such a tratiscriptbn been 
used; and although it may be correct, it would have been moft advisable to 
adopt the sj^tem generally in vogue. For instance, the Taking Dynasty is 
written Tsring—to most pcof^e quite an unfamiliar name. It may be 
{Minted out that there arc other references to Fu Sang than the t%vQ mett^ 
tioned. First, there ts one in Ma Tuan-lin, and then there is the larger 
special treatise by Vining (1885). As a hbtory of Chinese civilizatiDn St can 
be thoroughly recommended. 


near and middle east 

UKVEtLED. The ArrowocEAUfT of a TL'iEttir Gin. By Selma Ekmn. 
(Geoffrey Btei.) i 5 s. net, 

Thw wclI-iUiutrated book b a most aniadively written autobtography. 
iwgun by a young Turkbh girl who pasjcd her early youth in Turkey at the 
time when there were still many severe rcstrktioni on her worneti, hut who 
had «arn bter on the great dtangr that came about in her country owing to 
the reforms introduced by the Gbazi Muitapha Kernel. She certainly was 
the embodimeut, wheo still of tender years, of that spirit in Turkish women 
that longed at last for freedom. She could not tolerate that hrr Pimdier and 
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grandjDodicri her ^UAts 2nd should have la be ihut up iq tuireiiis 

behind Litktd widdow^ 2nd leading lazy Uvci reclining dn sofas. She 
refused to wear a (white veil) and the long bbtk gown that 

Turkiih girls from their ninth year had 10 wcar» but coodnued to put on the 
hai given to her to wear in early childhood. It is indeed wonderful how ihc 
picked up courage as a young girt and dcterniined to have her way and wear 
her hat in spite of ihe ^nJjaAs (Turkish priests) and the dd Turkish women 
screaming, asking her why she wore It, being not a Christian, but Turkish. 
Her mother and sisters had not the same pluck, but went on with thdr veilSp 
although they admired the liiilc girl secretly for her obsduacy. Selma looked 
dehandy at her assailants, whilst her mother, who actt»npanled her, hurried 
her, frightened^ along^ Selma's faiher, Ekrem Bey, was a secretary of Sultan 
Hamid. He was absent all day and ignored all these happenings, 

[n due omrsc Sdma described their arrival at lerusalemp after a short stay 
at Beirut, in glowing ccloyrs+ There was a large crowd at the stadon to 
welcome the new Governor^ Two Arabs ran at her mother, she says, 
grabbed her in their arim, and lowcxcd her into the carriage ready for diemt 
and atic by one they w-ere carried m ihi* odd fashion; only the Fr^^nch 
govemesst Lucy, protested at first, but had to give in, much to the amuse¬ 
ment of the people around. 

After passing narrow streets and big churches, they were driven to the 
govermncntal mandon, a big stone house, where her father at once went to 
the the apartment reserved for men, and where he resided hence¬ 

forth with the officials; whereas her tnother and the children, with some of 
the serv'anis, went to the harem side reserved for them, h was full of 
women, who all wanted to talk with her, though she was tired after the long 
jourucy and wanting rest, 

Selma describe Icrusatem as unusually cold that winter. Charcoal was 
sold in the streets at tremendous prices^ and the servants hastened m light 
fires in the rooms and the IdtehcD. Very interettlng Is the author's descrip- 
tinn of Easter at [erusaleni: how a procession 0^ Catholics, Greeks, and 
Armenians fnarched in a gorgeous procession to the Holy SepuJehre, and 
how tn the middle of it all the vokc of the Muezzin chanted from the 
balcony of its mosque, with his hands lifted up : AUab ekber, Allah ckber " 
{-' GcaJ is great, God is great '*), Sdma describes how one by one the priests 
entered the Holy Sepulchre and how they came out after a time with the 
cry; " Christos anesd " (“ Christ has risen *'), 

After Jerusalem, her description of MyUlene, in the lumhinc and amid 
the scent of flowers, is very attractive, and when the island was taken by the 
Greeks one is sorry to learn that the family had to leave, the father siokal in 
hU courage, but the mother most unhappy and in tears. They were only 
allowed to take away suitases, but bad to leave iheir big luggage, which 
they uldonatcly all lost, in spite of bdng told that they would not. She 
describes inouriifLilly their arrival at StatnbotiJ at their grandXather^s house, 
where they found all their relatives. Out of the Baikari War had come the 
Great War. Previously tlse Bulgariaas had come to the very gates of 
Comtantinoplc. AUs 1 we suffered ignominious defeat,^" ihc cries out, 

the low of uicu and provinocs and of our pride.'’ That year Selma was 
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placed in the American preparatory school and the days of her freedom wm 
over. Her father vrent to his profcsaorship. Everything they had left 
at Mydicne they never saw again, and they had to sec up housci and found 
tbenuelves in dire straits. 

A very interesting chapter is " The Death of Old Stambotil," where the 
author describes the deep sorrow and humilbdon that became the bt of the 
Turks. But there was still one hope for them, and that was Mustapha 
Kemal, who had retired with an army of soldiers to Angora and made that 
town the capital of Turkey after a long time of trouble and hardship. Selma 
herself, after a time, felt free at the American college, as she describes it, and 
made up her mind to go to America and find work dteie when she had to 
leave school. She realized that she had no opportunity in Turkey as a 
womnn, with the dust of centuries ever choking her. 

When she arrived in America from distant Turkey, after having received 
permission from her parents with great difficulty to undertake the voyage, 
everyone asked her: But why did you come to the United States?” She 
had not come to sell pcamus and popcorn and to become a miHionai p- but 
she had ^veiled " those hazardous miles of storm m be able to wear a hat 
in peace.” When she arrived she had to face New York ab n r. as her friend 
to whom she had telegraphed could not meet the steamer with which she 
arrived. So she had to find her way all by herself through the crowded 
strwts, where emyone was rushing and hurrying to some destination of 
their own. She could never think of crossing a street, for there was a never- 
ending stream of cars raciag along on both sidte. It was lucky that the 
young traveller found a kind person who told her, when she asked her the 
i^c of the street she was in, that she was in Fifth Avenue, which name 
she had heard of before and was familiar to her. She then took the train 
with her compatuon, where she walked up magical steps with fear; a1» her 
bggage was taken care of and waiting for her peacefully in a waidftg room 
She was now to have her first American meal, and she describes “ how 
atiracDve it was with gay-cdoured tables and dceoraiions.” She did not eat, 
but martellcd. for cvcryihing was strange to her; the soup was sweet, the 
v^tables tasteless, the salad was made with sweet fruits spoiled with a dash 
of ma^nnaise. “ Would I like some icecream?” she was asked ncjct. It 

was die Jiuddle of January, and she did not feel in the least like havinri 

ice-craim I ^ 


AfiCT New York^ the craijj one dajr rushed Sdina Ekrtm an to Wash- 
ington, where she had arranged to stay widi an American family. It was 
hke cnmjiig down from a dizzy shoonhc<hutes to the world again. It was 
Afficuli fw her to believe that the same race she had seen rushing about in 
New York could breathe m this ume atmosphere of Washingtoii. Later on 
Ae found a home there, and liked Washington on account oHts numerous 
I^ks and cherpr blossoms. She was now no longer conscious of her hat, as 
s^alwjs had ^ in Turk^sy. Prying ^ did not watch her; she felt 

she was a Turk. They thought that the Turks had all black hair and dark 
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like the Animcaji woinefl^ who took their lives in their hands and 
shaped it to suit their willt/* They had broken the shackles of pots and 
pju and pri^udieei and had forced themselves into life lod poUtiei, ihc 
found. These women worked, they voted, hdd important posirionij and did 
all they wanted m do. They had fought for their liberty and had taJten up 
their rights^ while we in Turkey remained pautvc and sighed that it was 
our Ki^ei: to remain veiled from the light of hfeJ^ After a long dis¬ 
cussion at the clubi Selma says that an elderly person came in. This Is my 
motlier/* laid Selma’s friend, who was about her age. She is a good 
sport r* These words scandalized our Turkish for she never had 
dreamed that mothers could be addressed in that way* In Turkey the 
respect due to the parents was so very diffcrcat, whiitt in Amerka they were 
like friends and playfellows with their chiidrciu 

It was summer now, and her wish to End work had not yet been realized. 
She moved again, however; she negotiated by mail with a lecture 
bureau and at last obtained what she was looking foe* She gave, Ejst^ a 
Iccmre on Turkey in the little town^ with the understanding that the profits 
realized would go partly to her and pirtly to the village schook She was 
very proud and happy ivKen she held in her hands die twenty dollars she 
had earned, which she sent to htr mother, who was deUghted and surprised. 
She toon began lecturing rtgularlyt which brought her into contact with 
numerous intcioiing people^ and made her know the American people and 
America. She had comer firom a Turkey that had just emerged from the 
war; she had thought TO find complexe happiness m Amcricai but did not 
find the perfect country she had cipected* America was far more iiwerest- 
ing than that, and far more terrifying/" she says. 

After a year and a half our heroine began to long again for Stambod. 
After the perpetual rcur that is New York, she again yearned for the quiet 
of the white house perched on the hill of her graodfathcr. The tonic had 
become too strong for her Easiem nen'es* She stood once more on a deck, 
watching New York as she went away. America had given her the bnged- 
for personal freedom and work and many friends^ She was grateful to her, 
and felt that this pew w’Orld w^oisld always be a part of her life; but Stamboul 
was drawing her back bresistibly* 

Once more Ssamboul and the BosplKurus stood before her in fuU majesty 
with its slender minarets and its domes and majestk mosquo- When 
looking eagerly for her family, she saw^ sudJcjiIy on the quay some naval 
ofEcers wearing caps. Were thtie Allied officers? Ccriainly Turkish 
officers w'ould not wear vkored caps in Turkey, where the fea was the law. 
She forgot all about them in the py of seeing her family again, but some 
lime later she brought up the question. 

"But they are Turkish officers/" Bereai, her sister, answered. “They 
can wear hats now, and so can you V* It was a new Turkey to wfiich she 
had come. She had fled to America for freedom, and now America had 
come back with her to Turkey. Turkish women now were free! The new 
Turkish Repnhlk was not only strong and united, bnt a country that was 
free, a bridge betwieen the East and the West The old Stamboul had 
vanished, was dead and buried; it had become a new Republic, free from the 
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old tyranny and free for her wameo aUo f But ^thfnjgh Selma Ekrem was 
happy and saiUiied now in Turkey and made her way as a nicccsiful writer, 
she felt herself still drawn to Amcfica, that young and breathksa West, the 
builder of centuries to come* and she resolved to vuii Li again. 


The Life or SdsnoHErt. By ETnile Dermenghem* {Routkdg^.) 15s* orL 

The author of this hiiDgtaphy* who evidendy is a serious student of A^ic, 
brings great sympathy to bear on hU subiccti he has drawn from the oripnal 
Arabic sourtes* chiefly from the Quran and the Traditions, and frequently 
renderings from the Quran are quoiecL The works of Ewopimn scholars 
have been used for the cooipUation of this Ufe, and we are glad to nonce 
that the excellent book of Father Lammens has been singled out. 

M. Dermenghem's study of Muhammad will appeal to a sviclc drdc of 
readers, ft h wriiien in a peculiarly attractive style, and readi like a ncrvch 
A vivid picture is drawn of Khadija* his wife, and of their mutual 
relations. Although a short list of previous writers is given In the prtEate^ 
a special bibliography would make it easier foe the reader to familiarize 
himself with previons works. 


Hiocins, Aeqlckjv Foa Mahomed- (A vcrbatiin reprinL) Edidon with 
introdLicdon, cririml notes, appendices, and a chapter on Ehm, by Mirza 
Abu"i Fad. {Allahabad: RcfQrm Society,) 

The first edition of ihis well-known apology was issued in almost 
exactly one hundred years ago, and the cditnft a devout Muslim, evidently 
warned to recall to the itudent*! mmd the arcuniKajscci under which the 
apology was originally written. 

Mr. Abu"l Fazl has spared no trouble to produce a labour of lave; he has 
on narly every page provided necessary notes, many of conriderable length, 
and has produced a very useful and up-to-date work on Iilam. He has 
studied for this purpose a number of recent writers, such as Lane Poole* 
Sir William Muir, Rev. Boswonh-Smith, Chmgh Ali* and others. 

A very appropriate memoir of Higgins has been added, with a complete 
list of his writings. 

The hoc^ is dcihcated to the late Sir Thomas Arnold in graeitude for his 
padeni and independent researches into the history of the spread of Islam. 


AxotTNo tHE Coasts of Axamia. By Ameen Rihafu. OlusUraied. {ConjtaMe.) 
ITS. net 

Mr. Rihflni is the well-known author of the Arabic work^ si Arst^ 

The same auihor has already acquired fame in Engluh'spcakLng enuntries 
on account of his volume on ibn Saoud: Hh Ftopk^His Land^ and iiow 
he has added to the list one more Important record of personal traveb, A 
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great deal of vafuabk mfqnnatioa oo the Arab, hi* life and cmtomi, ij 
^vej], but the greater, and to EngJuh people most interesting, part i* 
probably the pages devoted to the compla relarioos between Great Britain 
and the various nilers, sbeilths, sultans, etc. The photographs introduce the 
reader to all the leading personalities of Arabia. 


Uw« Five Sultans. By Mary M. Patrick. lUustratcd, {WHliamt a^id 
Norgaif.) 15s. net. 

The author has spent over fifty years In Turkey. We learn from her the 
inner history of the Sultans and their governments, and to appredaie on r^ 
^ the good qualities of the Turkish people. She has done eitocllcnt work 
in coniiMon with the weU-known Women's College in Constanrinopfr, 
wcT which she presided and where her name will always be held in the 
highat esteem. The picture of Constantinople and its life in war^me is 

^lent. There we sec, almost with our eyes, how the city became trans- 
formed. 


A LiTTEAsy HisTOEr of the Ae«s. By R. A. Nicholson. Second edition. 

(Cambridge Unhersity Pmt.) zu^ net 

This history of Arabic literature in English was issued in 1907, and, as it 
had become out of print, a sesond edition was essendal. The Mcellcoce of 
the volume is peoved by the fact that Professor Nicholson has seen no reason 
n> ^ler its text in any e s sential respect. A lupplemcntary appendix has been 
added which incorporates wme corrections, and the bibliography (ten pages} 
ha* been brought up to date. The volume appears in the same fHSttn as 
Prrfessor Brownie’s Utent/y History of Pmh. and is issued ui the attractive 
style which is characteristic of the Cambridge University Press publieatioas 


COMHESTAXIES OP R.VT FxEYSE J&E Akdeada, in whkh are related his exploits 
from the y«r 1619, in which he left his Kingdom of Portugal as 
General of the Sea at Ormuz and Coasts of Persia and Arabia. Edited, 
with introduction, by C, R. Boxer, (RoMlrJge.) 15s. net. 


^^A new volume in the Broadway Trai'ellcrs’ Scries is always welcome, 
* fw year* ago, and some notable volume* have 
f 3 ^ been issued. 'The book on Ruy Frcyre is all the more desirable as it 
« the first translarion from the Portuguese of this well-known traveller in 
the ^SL It has another advantage-ihat of having found an able editor and 
traiHlatof. Mr. Boxer has met with considerable difficulties, the chief of 
which was the original text u not always reliable, and that, therefore, 
he had ifl ^ve recourse to the Portuguese a* well as English documents. 

^ dilSculdes and has produced a must cum- 
ShA? P“l’l“«oa of the work on the Persian Gulf by 

Arnold Wilwa die interest in this part of the wmld has greatly increased. 
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aad readers will ntm be able to luidcntand aad appodan: Biidih activides 
in the Gulf better than before. The aocount desoibcj the opmre of the 
dey and island of Ormui from the Portuguese by an Anglc^Pcriiaii forte. 
There arc altogether twelve appendices, consisting of dDOimcnts^ various 
Portuguese and English accounts^ including one which is presen'od in the 
India Office^ 


The HstoiKEs Ahcient Piilsi 4 + Stories retold from the Shah Nama o| 
Firdausi. With fourteen iliustmiions. By Bapsy Pa^xy, f^Cam bridge 
Umpcrsity Pren,) 153. net. 

Miss Pavry has selected ninetccit heroines from the Shah Naina tn order 
10 present them to the cvcr-incieasing number of readm of Orkntnl litera* 
titre+ The lehobr^ of course, know's the Shah Namip and U therefore 
famlLLar with the stories which have these heroines for their subjects. The 
stones axe wdt told^ but, perhaps, a litde short- The ilJustratiouj are taken 
from Persian manuscripts in the New York Metropolitan Muieump and are 
an attractive embellishmcni tn thb beuudfuL volume. 


Rid Sta% im SocAAiUKn. By Anna Stroog, (WtHiums and Norgatc.} 
15s* net. 

The Great War has brought about changesi that no one in 1914 could 
foresee. Samarkand, onoe a sleepy town safe for the Tsar^s troops, b today 
buzEing with trains, trams, cioemas, and machinery of all kinds^ it has 
become the Bolshevik outpost in Cemral Asia* Women^ once veiled, are 
not only uaveiled, but are parading their unveiliiig in public. Workers' 
dubs, Red army arid university clubs abound. Miss StrongT narrative ol 
the Dew life in Central Asia b fascinating to read, yet one cannot but wonder 
whether the future will bring that happiness which the people Ip their 
iguoranct dream of. One of the episodes that are related refers to the death 
of Enver Pasha, who was killed by chance io an encounter with a Bolshevbt 
reconnoitriag party. The Emir of Samarkand himself had to Bee for fus 
life, and what is left of hb palace b now occupied by commiiiees aud 
various offices- 


Tub Caubhs akd TtfKit NoN'Muilim Subjects. A critical study of the 
Covenaut of Umar-^ By A. S. Triuon^ {Oxford Umffmiiy 
7s. 6d. PEL 

We learn from thb boob that a great amount of liberty was granted in the 
Covenant of Umar to Chiisdans and lews, which, as dme went on, became 
more rotricted. In early days Christians were even allowed to reside at 
Mecca and Medina, and ii appears that Muslim rulers vrere more kiiicDC to 
their nonrMuslim subjects than Christians towards Muslims. The conse¬ 
quence was that frequendy non-MusIbns rose to considerable authority and 
rank. Although it h time that these facts are brought to light and ihai 
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rslain gradually coma to it* own, it must not be ov&loofccd that restriction 
did esiit. to the discomfort especially of Christian* aid Jew*. The wearing 
of sp^l turbans and clothes wa* one of them. Professor Tritton, an able 
Arabic scholar^ shoutd be appreciated for his services to truth, and It is to be 
hoped that he wUI continue hi* work in the came of Kholarship and a 
gradual understanding between the Muslim on die one hand and the so- 
called Unbeliever on the other. 


OftlENTALfA 

The Oaicirj anb Giowth of Caste ts fsniA. By N, K Dun. Voh I. 
(Jfegufl Pan/,) I as. &L net. 

{RcvitU'td ty Stanlet Rice.) 

There are three questions ivhich eYcryone who approaches the vcicd 
problem of caste U bound to ask himself: What was its origin? Why has it 
persisted in such stiengdi? and, as a corollary, What is the cause of im- 
touchaMlity and of the veneration for the cow? Mr. Duti answers the flrsi 
more or Jess in the orthodo* way; he regards caste as an Aryan institution 
wilich in ccrtiua condiiioiu of noD-Arji'^ sodciy was diiopLcd in a fortii 
modified by pre-existing tribal or Dravidian customs, particularly in the 
south. There are obiectioos to this theory, as Mr. Duit has shown that there 
arc ^jcctign* to otliers. ft is as C3*y to argue that the indo-Aryaos found 
the institution csmbllshed and adapted it to their awn needs as to maintain 
that it was grafted upon pre-Aryan customs, which thus became " hardened 
into caste divisions." Th«e are several views of the origin of caste, and in 
the present state qf our knowledge it cannot be said that any of them is 
dcfimicly proved. 

Ie Would btf unfair lo Mr+ Quit to coiupljiin that lie has not iimwered the 
vcond question^ beci^use the volunic does not take us bryond 300 jj.Cf Thai 
caiEc has persisted in India alone, in spiEc of the irruption of the Musliuu 
and of the coming of the Europeans, h a very remarkable historidl fact, and 
Mr, Duits solution of this myst^ will be nwaitjcd with some interesc. 

ThcTE U no doubt [hat the killing of bovLnes was not only not regarded 
with any horror in ancient Indian but was of common occuircficej and Ln 
some cases was even prtsoibed. Mr. Ehitt otpLains that by the lime of the 
Sutras there ^v!^s a nevulsioEi of feeling against animal slaughter. The wave 
of Jainism and Buddhism which overspread the country had* in all proba¬ 
bility* much inButnee in this direcuon, and Mr. Dutt gives sJit pthcr reasons 
the sacredness of the cow. They do not enrirdy satisfy, even when 

owatice is made for thdr cunmlative effect. For tf the repugnafice iq the 
daughter of the cow he ascribed to the doctrine □/ the transmigration of 
1 and to a distaste for animal food* why b the cow exalted al^ve all 
^ cr animals? The theory of its utility to man has often been put fonvard, 

to ^ inalogoiis to the Europesin reluctance 

orw; buE die European doe* not worship the horse, nor has he 
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carried his horror of their slaughter to the extreme length of condoning 
almost everything shwt of killing. And though the Aryans may have trsed 
cattle a meditim of exchange, that id^ would died out very sooUi 
and in any case a worthless cow was worthless. Finally^ if the Vedie Arpiii 
attached ** some sort of sacredficss ** to the aiw because of the produce which 
was csseudal to sacrifice^ why did they sacrifice the cow itself? 

On the question of untouchahiUty there are many who will s^roc with 
Mr. Dutt that the idea of the ouicaste was borrowed from the Ehavidkos/* 
though they may^ perhap, differ ffom him m ascribing the practice to 
filthy habits. Thij^ however^ seems io be the ordiodox view, and Mr. Dutt 
cannot be blamed for orthodoxy. 

All these arc very difficult qucsCLoiix over which scholars wili wrangle. 
When he gets on to surer ground where the materials are more definite and 
complete, Mr. Dutt is able to sbqw how the original idea of aute hardcived 
under priestly influence into a rigid and intolerant system. He supports 
his main theses with a wealth of quotation from original sourceSp and one 
gets the impression that, while caste in its beginning was a not unreascuiable 
solution of primitive social conditions, by 300 a.c. it had already become a 
tyrannical organizadon in w^hkh human nanire was lost in a maze of 
Levidcal rules. With the excepdon of a few lapses from our wayward idiom 
the book is well wiitten. 


Rzuitjons 0¥ Goloonha. Smefy.) 

Srs WnxwM Saiton.) 

The impoctance of the Hyderabad State in the scheme of Indian Fcdera^ 
don should provide an incentive tp the studeni of Indian politics to examine 
the Relatjonf of GofeonAr, the latest publicadon of the Hakluyt Society. 
Hyderabad enshrines the memories of Muslim polidcal achleYemeai^ in the 
Deccan. In die dironjclef of the andenc kingdom of Golcondb will be 
found the origin, the cvoludon, and the characteristics of those achievements. 
The Rcktions^ although they cover a short dme only—the events they 
describe rdaic mainly to the second decade of the seventeenth century^give 
an inieresdng gHmpsc o£ the potidcah social, and economic life erf the 
Deccan at an important period of its histixy. They touch lighdy on the 
aedvidcs of Englishmen and other Europeans in India at the time. 

There arc three Retaiioni, of which the most comprebemive ts written by 
an Englishman, Methwold* ihc other two arc by Dutchmeni both factors in 
charge of a trading stadon at MasuUpatam, chief port of the Golconda 
kingdom. Mcdiwold wrote his narradvc for Purchas' Pilgrimage; the others 
for the informadon of the Dutch East India Company. The Rfkthns arc 
ably edited by Mr* W, H. Moreland, i.e.s., who has written an illuminadng 
introductioA. 

Methwold had a disdngubhed career in the East Appointed to Surat on 
first going to India, he was sent later on to the East India CbmpAy's head 
oSice in Java, and was nominated by the Conndt of the Compny at Bantam 
as their factor at Masuliptam„ where be remained from i 4 iS to 1612. He 
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thm returned » England; in 1632 he was appojnitd Chief Ageni at Surat, 
where he remained for several years, 

Galconda at the period in question axoprijcd nearly half the Deccaji, 
Mtcnding from the Mogul province of Orissa and the Godaveri on the nor* 

Z r I*" nrighbours on the w«t. the 

Muslim kingdom of Bijapur and Ahinednagar, she was in allianro agaimt 
Ae Mogul emperors o£ DcJhL On the sooth lay the broken kingdom of 
Vijiamgar where warring provincial governors struggled for 

The people of the cotunry are referred to gennally as Moms or 
Moslems and Grotus, the latter term a corniption of a Portuguese word 
meaning Gentile," Brahmins and Banias arc separately noted. The 
admmotration even for those day* was idefficienL The king was the only 
freehol^; he ruled by divine right. The province, w districts were put op 
to auenoa and given to the highest bidder, who, a, governor, wa, chiefly 
^erned to extort coongh from the people to make a profit from his farm. 
Ihe governors were tisually Brahmins, occasionally Banias; Muslim, raroly 
took charge of a district. They preferred to act as supervfrors of the 
^vernors. Governors, if they hiilcd to make gpod their obligations to the 
kmg, were often thrown to the elephants to be trampled to death. The 
conveodoro of Isbm forbade the king to execute justice on MuilLms, 
e^oally Persians, in this manner. That the usual deterreni was absent in 
th^ case was quoted as a reason for the fact that districts were so 
frequently given to Muslims. The predomLnating influence at cotiri was 
Ptrsuti; the State religion was Shiah. PmcticaHy all the Muslims of the 
country derived their Hving from the king. There was no Muhammadan 
peasantry; there is praciicaUy none at this day. Only the Shiahs had 
mosques; Sunois were not molrntcd. Hindus had temples everywhere; many 
were m nuns because of Muslim rule. The Brahmin, came in for special 

a, priests, clerks, accountants, and governors. They are dcscrih^ a, 
the brainimt of the Hindu*. What is recorded of the Pariah might have 
written If ay. Child nurrisge was the genera] practice among the 
Hindus; the joint family system is noted; all three oarmtors mention case, of 
f dow burning, some of which they witnessed themselves. Mtulim ofliciaJs 
df ouraged the practice and refused their sanction when asked. The life of 
the Hindu child widow was much the same as today. Hookswinging was a 
caiDinon prajcricc. 

Justiee was ndmiDisterod by the governors with the aid of Muslims. The 
Qazi dealt With cases under Muslim Law, There was no wriiteo law of the 
country, TTie court of the ruling family, the Quibshahis, maintained great 

Their capita] at Hyderahad was greatly atimired by ihcir European 
vmtors, ^ ^ 

Mcthwold describe, the diamond fields at Kollur, near the KIstnah, where 
a great town of a hundred thousand people bad grown up. Apart from 
a^culmre, the principal industry was weaving. It was practised chiefly tn 
indu^*^apparendy by a particular rosre and not a* 3 village 

or mSi ^ n prey to the moneyleuder 

of the Shipbuildmg was practised at Narsapur I^ta. on a branch 

a m. north of Masuhpatatn, where ships up to six hundred tons 
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viCTc builL Masulipatam had an citemive trade carried on by Muslims and 
Komads (Hindu Baixias)^ aparr U^m English and Duicb. The Gentus da 
not go much lo stav' The roasting trade bad been a Portugiicsc monopedy 
during the sixteenth crntiiry- of it had pssed into the hands o£ dicar 

European rivals- The priodpal exports were cotton goods, iron, steely 
tohaceo, spices, and sand^woocL Muslim tradm carried their eommcMlidcs 
td the Red Sea* Arakan* Pegu, Achiti in Sumatni, Java* etc. Ship left in 
January for the pilgrim trafik tx> Mecca. Dutch and British trade followed 
much the same lines as Muslim trade. Iron* steel, calico, were taken tn 
Batavia^ Achin^ ctc.j ppper* porcebin* and china goods wen? the retum 
cargoesp The Red Sea trade was paid foe in buUioJij from Pegu, tin, gold* 
nibiea, and sapphires were Imparled. Customs dues were levied on both 
imports and exports. Operations were facilitated if the cfituspa-iialiilt fees 
(stamping dues) were aocompanied by a rfoefomr to the governor and 
haihGur'inastcr. Rebtions between the European traders and the people 
appear to have been friendly* 

Hyderabad lost the Northern Circars, or coastal tracts, a century and a 
half agOp She sdil retains treaty rights in Masulipatani. 


Les IssdtimoKS Malaises de QrIvijaya. Par G* Qsdb* (Extrait du 
BuUctia de T^colc Fran^alsc d'Extrfimc-Orient, t* XXX.^ Nos. L and IL* 
Pp. 8a Six plates^ 

(Reviewed by C. O. Biagden.) 

^rf Vijaya is the Sanskrit name of a siatep^ centred at Palcmbang* in South- 
Eastern Sumatra, which dourished for at least Eve hundred years* from the 
seventh to the twelfth century* During a great prt of that lime it rivalled 
the power of Java, and it is remarkable that, unlike the Utter country* it has 
left so few eonerctc esadcnccs ol its former prosperity In the shape of 
monuments and inscriptiac^. Its wealth and importance from the point of 
view of trade is suffieimtly attested by Arabic, Chinese, and other sources. 
Of its scanty array of inscriprions, four are reproduced and dlisctissed in the 
above-mentioned article. They have all been edited before by Ehitdi scholars 
—Nos* I. and Ih by Professor Van Ronkcl; No. III., very briefly, by 
PtoFessor Krom; and No. IV* by iKc late Professor Kern, who was the 
pioneer in this line of research^ The List two inscriptions represent variants 
of nibstantially the some text* 

These documents arc in a local language, but contain a very Urge number 
of Sanskrit loanwords. Except Na liL* they are dated, in dates the ^aka 
era falling within the period a.d. They arc thus the oldest inscrip- 

dons, hitherto discovered, of any of the languages of the Indian Archipelago. 
Their interest is therefore twofold—Unguiitit and historical* To students of 
Malay they are of very special importance, as embodying the earliest speci¬ 
mens of what must be regarded as either the direct ancestor or,, at any rate* 
a very dose cognate of that Language. Profeswr Cccdb pleads for the 
former view, which is certainly arguable. But Malay, by its very name* 
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daimi to be the bngiuge of the dUtrici of Mala^, which bordered Srt 
Vi|aya, aod u $aid to have bcco to the west of it, though, os it apparently 
had a pert oti the east coait of Sumatra, it must have been on the north-ivcat 
of the Patemhang regiotL ft U known that Malayii becaooc annexed to Sri 
Vijaya shortly before a.d. 6^0, and, judgiiig from the map, it would seem 
probable that inscription No. Ill, was set up within the confines of the newly 
annexed territory. But, on the other hand, the inscriptions, being ofEcIal 
documents, would presumably be in the language of the capital, Palembang, 
which need not have been ciacdy identical at this time with the Malay of 
the neighbouring region Maiayu, Still, when one compares them with 
modern Malay, it is surprising to find that in many lespccte there is dose 
agicement, and the lapse of more than twelve centuries has left t^utic a 
number of words practically unchanged. This is not, however, the place for 
a technical discussion of the linguistic details, and we may fairly speak cf 
these documents as being In old Malay, for short. 

Their historical aspect is of more general interese They show us a 
Hinduized Indonesian seme, which had already extended tii rule to the 
island of Bangka (No. IV,) and the upper waters of the Jambi River in 
Sunraira (No, IIL^ as well as sending a warlike, and professedly punitive, 
expedition against Jas'a. For though the name Java is somewhat ambiguous, 
there seems to be no particular reason tn doubt that in No. IV. it means 
what we call Java, or at any rate some part of that island. The most 
interesting point, however, in these records is one which Professor Cesdes 
has now, for the first titnc, brought out-enamel y, tile particular type of 
Buddhism favoured by the Palembang rulers of this period. Inscription 
No, II. makes it clear that it was Mahayana of a distinctly Taniric type, ft 
appems from other sounoes, to which Ptofessor Ctedis refers, that this 
peculiar development of Buddhism arose in Bengal in the middle of the 
seventh century, and became very popular there. Its presence s few years 
later in Southern Sumatra U definite evidence of the intimate relations that 
existed at this time between the two regions, tn spite of their great distance 
from one another. It is plain that their connection ^vas close, not only in 
matters of trade and traffic, but also in the propagation and spread of new 
fashions in religion. A few generations later, as is well known, Java had 
aUo fallen under the same itiiluencc, which inspired its early Buddhist 
icmplo. such as Knlasan and Bara Budur. Ptofessor Ccedis’ thorough 
acquaintance with the texts of Buddhism has enabled him to make the 
meaning of inscripiioo No. 11. quite clear, and has added a fresh item to the 
history of the spread of Buddhism beyond the confines of India proper. 


Bhacavao Gita. An exposition on the bash of Psycho-Philosophy and 
Psycho-Analysis. By Vasant G. Kele, (Bombay! Temparetfala ini 
W) Rs.4‘ia, 

printed, and its genera! appearance leaves nothing 
” . • Gita, which has, through its ntuncrous renderings into 

*t anguages of the cultured world, become one of the great classics, has 
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received ^ pfoportionaKly lafge variety ot interprctiriQJis. Me. Rcle 
cenaifily made a deep study of the original ten; he has further examined a 
number of commentaries. In many cases he differs in a marked degree Irotn 
adopted explanations, while other passages which have remained urun- 
tcUigible now hnd a solurioti from the author. 


Tm Book of Ttce KiKoaED Satincs (Santtjtta NiJtATAp or G&ouffd Suttas)* 
Part V. Transbted by F, L. Woodward. {Oxford Umperjhy Press.) 
rm. dec. 

This great work, the transladon of the Sanyutta Nikap, has just been 
concluded, and from ail scholars of Pali and Buddhism sincere thanks are 
due to Mr. Woodward for the enormous work of trambdon and editing of 
the lose throe volumes. How accuratciy thU task is accomplished is proved 
by the final three pages, which contain a list of errata and additions to vols. i. 
to iv. This list is but very short, and it ftirilicr shows how^ masterly the 
translator has read and re-read his subject. There are twelve bonks in the 
final volume, of unequal length, compising four hundred pges in aU, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, the editor of the Pali Text Society translations, of which 
it forma pan, has provided an introduction, in which a generous tribute is 
paid to Mr* Woodward. 


BALAomfA. An histmical romance of AncicDt India. By A. S. Ibnehapakesa 
Ayyar* (Bombay; Taraporep^a.) ys. 6d* ncL 

The author had a commcndahlc idea in his mind m wriUDg a novel which 
has for its characters personages of the Gupta Dynasty- He wishes to make 
dry history popular and interesting, and is quilt right in the preface where 
he states that history pure and simple often leaves most people cold. Perhaps 
the public in India reading hbtorical novels in English is not very large* hut 
Mr. Ayyar has broken new ground, and no doubt he will have his 
followers, and together they may succeed in making Indians recall their own 
hisioiy. The author pictures the advcatiircs of King Baladitya and his 
Queen Sarasvad admirably,, and welds them into a modern English novcL 


Lxs RxLioioia OxTfiNtAiES iwtKS LE Pacanisite RoUAt^t. Par Fr. CuiDont. 

4' edition icvue. lllustr^ et annotfe. (Paris i Pami Gen/Aner.) 

This voluiDc has enjoyed, on account of its profound scholarship, a 
w^orldwidc reputation. Three edidons have been sold out-^ great testimony 
to the learned author's reputation—and this fourth cditioit has norw been 
placed on the market The text itsdf has undergone but. few corrections; 
one appendix, Les Mystiies dc Bochus i Rome, has been added. The most 
valuable part of tbc book, consisting of one hundred pages of notes in small 
quarto size, has, however, been cansidcrahly altered and enlargcil In view 
of recent researches, this became absolutely necessary, and on this ground 
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iilone miay of che pftirduao's of the forn^ ediuoos wiJ] have id Liim id the 
Jicw one for up^io-datE mfomiation. 


VtiwNT4, on TH£ ScancE OP RiAUTT, Bj? K. A. Kfbhnaiwaitiy Aiyar, 
(Madras: Gfi/rejA.) Rs. to iiet. 

ft is a pleasure to look at some of the modern examples of Indian book 
production, and this vdume U a good spedmen. The outward cofer in 
this case is iDdicadve ilso of the contents. There is a vast amount of inde¬ 
pendent thinking to be found in these three hundred and fifty-odd pageSt 
based on much study^ including that of non-Hindu religions and nwkrn 
Western philosophers. Comparatively few notes have been appended to the 
pages, and only casual references have been made to the Sanskrit sources. 
Although ConttnentaJ thinkers have been largdy included in Mr. Aiyar'i 
discussions, he only refers to those with English renderings. Numerous 
works have not been translated, and these might have given rise to further 
stimulating thought This is a minor dcfecL, and it is the happy and well' 
poised independence of views that lend an additional ebarm to the volume. 
Professor S. RadhakrlslmaD pays tribute to this fact in an appreciative 
farcwofcL 


The Twelve Fecsoipal UrAt^iSHADS. Test in Devanagari, with tiansladons 
and notm from the eommeniarics of Sankara and the glossary of 
Aiianda^ri^ By E. Rocr. Vol. 1 . Isa, Kena, Kathago Upnishads. 
Second edidoD revised and rearranged by M. N, Ehivedi, (Madxai i 
ThwopAiOil FuiriisAing 

The Upanishads continue 10 attract the attention of scholars and laymen 
tn an tncreasinig degree, and thanks ane due to the publishers for redssuing 
the famous edidnn by the late Dr. Roer« A new arrangement has been 
introduced by having the Sanskrit text with the txansbtion below, and the 
notes, also in English, by the two renowoed commentaijors. The volume is 
bcaufifully printed on excellent paper and in good type. ProfcMor Dvivedi, 
one of the fceemost Sanskrit scholars, has undertaken the new edition with 
his usual thoroughness. Two more volumes will complete TJre Tu*clife 
Principal Upanichadc. 


The PiLCftiUAOE OF EunuHisii ano a BonomsT PnoatUAcE. By Professar 
James B* Pram {Macmiilan.) ncL 

In tgr6 Professor Pratt published a work entitled India and Uf Faifkc. 
Since then he has travelled once more to the East with the purpose of 
studying Buddhism, and has especially devoted his rime to the various 
Japanese BuddhLii aystems. In this volume the author gives a oompre' 
^nsive account in a few chapters of the origin of Buddhism and of the 
uddha t tcadung, chiefly from Pali scriptures, but also according to the 
a yaoa fystem. The chapters deal with the spread of this faiih in South- 
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EastETD Ajia^ ifi Cbioa^ and Japan- He has made his study on die spot, and 
hiS knowledge of present-day Bnddhum Es remarkable. His caodusioo is 
that even ia diose parts of the world praetke is dUlcrent from tbeoryj or 
teaching. That Professor Pratt is a wdJTrcad man is isstiEcd by numerous 
references to and quotations from ori^ml texts or craasladons £ram tbe 
various Buddhist scriptures, be they of the Hinayaoa or Mahayana systems. 
Reference may be made to the good index, which might, however, in view 
of the size of the volume, have been more detailed. 


CtfLAVAMSA, being the more raent part of the Mahavamsa, Translated from 
the Pall by W. Geiger. Part I- Pali Test Society. (Oxford Unhctdly 
Prer/.) los, net 

Tlic Translation Series of the Pali Text Sodeiy is making rapid progress* 
the present volume showing No. t8. Professor Cdgeft one of the foremost 
scholars of Pall, and known for his masterly German work on Pali language 
and literature, has translated for the first time the Culavamsa in a manoer 
readable and at the same time scholarly, with numerous notes^ philological 
and literary. The Mahav^nisa has ah^y taken his name far abroad, and 
the present vdume can bm add to his name as one of the great pioneers* 
The cmnslarion has been entrusted to Mrs. Ricktners, formerly Miss Mabel 
Duff, who herself is an able scholact having studied years ago undo- 
Proftssor Rhys Davids. All praise b due to her for hex share in the task, 
which cannot have been an easy one. 


Saktal Foix^Tales, Edited by P. O* Sodding. Vol TIL Oslo, 1919. 

(London : WiHiamj sad Norgaie.) 235. net* 

This truly formidable work b now complete. The rcado- may be 
reminded that it does not merely contain the Santali text, but also on 
t^ipcMiie pages the Englbh translation- The stories, numbered 68 to 9.3, arc 
divided into those coucserning Jugis, the soub in human bodies, anlmab 
boro by women^ and misccUaneoui. They art not only interesting in them¬ 
selves, but they give valuable informaiiQn about tii mentality and the 
mannera and custoois of the SantaJis. The notes should be most useful to 
the todian philologlsL The Oslo Inscituctei for Sammenligncndc Kultur- 
focskning deserves the thanks tif the students of folklore for adding these 
three volumes in their scries, and Mr. Bodding has added to the high esteem 
in which he has been held by hb previous works on Santali language and 
literatufe. 
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ART AND ARCHEOLOGY 

Th£ Awvjmd Ajfn in nr? French Colonies (l'^Art ii& its 

SiTLts WjQfSLMix DE LA Frawce). By £mJk Bayard, Widi a preface by 
Marshal Lyauicy. Twq hundred and three iUnsCtadons. (Paris: 

Ffvrcs.) 

{Rciftra/ed By |ohn m La 

It was as inevitable as It is fortunate that M. Emile Bayard-p whose 
extensive knowledge of architecture^ domestic decoratJnn^ aud the artistic 
crafUp sened by an easy pen^ has piloted m so agreeably through the 
“ styles ** of all the French ** periods/' should now have undertaken to 
guide us through those of the Frenirh colonies. Strictly speakings be daiens 
to do more than that. Not only the title of the book, but its general trend, 
seems to assume that there arc artistk des^dopinenis in the French tmitories 
oiiTcrKas which deserve to be dawd, not as the styles of certain French 
colonies, hut as the ^ colonial styles of France.” A special chapter at the end 
of the book, devoted to ** the indlgenom art in the French cobnics/* 
emphasizes this impression. Such a conception naay seem strange to us whOp 
if we think oa these matters at allp are ILkdy to become obsessed with the 
nightmare of all the "" pcst-oflice Doric ” with which British rule has 
innndated the overseas parts of the Empire. Eiit it ii not a surprising 
assumptLon to a Frcnchmaiu 

If France can hardly claim to have initiated the great architectural 
movements of which so many magniEcent examples are to be found within 
her borders, she has always imprinted her own personality upon that which 
ihe borrowed, thereby turning it into snmething which die world came to 
identify with France rather than with the country of its origin. Moreover^ 
the preponderating cultural influence cxcrdsed by France over die whole of 
Continental Europe during the periods of Iwr greatest political radiation has 
spread French artistic ideas throughout the Continciit and^ though with 
perhaps somewhat greater modiEeadons, also in England. How could her 
colonies, even those with a living artistic tradition of their own^ escape such 
overboiling influences.^ Particularly noticeable is this influence io those 
French cobnles where the European population had setded down in towmr 
and lived in comioftable drcumsianccs—such os« for instance, io Fondichtny 
or such idatidt as Reunion. With excellent iiluscraibiu M. Bayard shows 
us the modifioiciQiis in Fondicherry of the various styles fram dme to dnoe 
cuirent in the French metropolis. He showrs ui, ton, how, according to the 
greater or lesicr extent of British mfluence at the the ncighbourifig 

colonial nation affected these modihcatioDi^ Now that colonial furniture 
of British ancestry is being eagerly collected and studied in North America, 
whilst the Dutch are preserving not only the mdigenqus, hut also the 
European furniture of their cobnic&, ive may, perhaps, in due course expett 
a comprehensive survey of the whole field ct the European applied oru in 
die tmlonies^ leading up to the modern dcvcbpmcnjx of the arts generally Im 
the great British Dcuninions where, both in painting and arcbiiecturcp 
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national arts can be said do be dawolagp South /\£rlca biavtng, in ardutfKiuit, 
already a clearly defiaed style to its credit. 

As regards the loca];p if fb>t necessarily Lndigenous^ arts of the Frendi 
domimoiu overseas^ the two most Uncresdug centres are to be found in 
Nofih-Wcstem Africa—Aigici% Mdrtneo^ Tunis—and la the Far East— 
CamhcHiiaf Annam, Tonkin, Laos- As the former is the outcome of the 
great Muslim mtovctticnt which swept from the lands of its origin through¬ 
out Honhern Africa into Spain on the one hand and into Morocco on the 
other, 50 the Eastern centre also owes iu art to foreign influences, in this 
^se ptrtly Chinese and pardy Indian. The magnificent Colonial Exhibidon 
which is DOW drawing mLUions to Vinceiines affords a utiit)uc opportunity 
to compare M. Bayard^a intcrestiiig survey with the marvellous range of 
objects displayed there* which the study of hk bjook renders both more 
Loieresdng and coherenc. 

The frequently impressive but crude aruhiiecture of Equatorial Africa so 
imptsiugly displayed in some of the buddings at the eahlbitidn is also fully 
dealt with. Unless one belongs to those hyperxsthetic moderns whose jaded 
tastes in matters of scidpturc and decoraticn can only be stimulated by the 
virLte but more often than not clumsy and crude creations of obviqujly 
uncultured peoples, this side of French colofiia] art will probably be found 
sdcniifically interesting rather than zsihetiGdiy satisfying, A comparison 
between the dwellings* cools* and impicmentsi the textiles and ornaments of 
these Equatarial African races and those, even the least cultured, of the East 
Indian Archipelago will turn out to the disadvanrage of the black as against 
the brown races. The chapters on those West Indian colonies of the Freisch 
in which the negro has largely replaced the onginal popuJadoa seem to 
confirm this impression of the negno^'s artistic infeitoriiy compared with even 
the primitive races of Asia. Nor is ibis opinion iikdy to be changed by 
hearing the charming music of the Javanese or Balinese gamchn^ or the 
reed flutes of Laos, by the side of the African prototypes of the modern 
** effective as thcK latter may be for the purposes for which they w»e 
designed. 

The last chapeer, ckaling with the measures taken in various French 
colonies to stunubte the study and practice of the indigenous arts^ i» of 
particular interest to us* as there is ample proof at the Cotonlal Exhibition in 
Paris erf the great success which has attended these French endeavours. In 
finding men such ai M- Itkard for Motocoi^ M. Gmslier for Cambodia, and 
M. Taidicu for Tonkin, the Frcuch have been fortunate in that these men 
are primarily arfists of true French inspiradon, but so deeply imbiied with 
the value of the indigenous arts of their respeedve territoriei that the pupiLi 
they arc traiiung derive their main ttisphadoo from their tradidonai 
ancestral arts- If the achievemenn of these students arc such ns to appeal 
keenly to modern French taste, » much the better- The great cMug u* 
boweiw, that they have not set out to gratify the prospeedve buyer^ by 
working down to hb alleged taste, hut have mainuuna! the high standards 
which have been set horn the starts 

This result of French cdonial art education h the mcire to be admired 
because* except perhaps in Moroooo—and there only to a limited extent— 

voi_ axvn. 
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ibtrc u no cquivalem in die French dominioni of dir traditions! arr 
patronage and thr condnued prazcdcc of the arcs found in India. The French 
colonies in the Far East lack not only those wealthy pfinod and merchants 
whose ordcTSi in India^ conunuc to calJ for the prodnctioii of che ttene- 
honoured ardde^ for die building of the tradidonai palare or temple, but alto 
anything which can be compared with the place scliooli in the Indian 
Stales or with the herediury master-builders and craftsmen of Indix In 
Indo-China the traditional arts and crafts had, thus, almost completely died 
out when the Ffcndi set out to revive them. To study not merdy the 
measure erf their success, achieved in a short spoc of time, but especially 
their mcthfxls, should be of particular value to dl who are interested in the 
Indian arts and crafts. If it could be arranged 10 display some of these 
modcro tndoChinese works, which indude remarkable paintings and 
sculptures as well as interior decorations^ in London, I fancy the English 
puidic would be greatly surprised at thdr ejcccllence, as also Indians keenly 
interested in the means by which this artistic revival has been brought about. 

In Muslim North Africa the traditions linking these parts with the 
remainder of the Muhammadan world have been better, if only partly, 
peiervcd, and the arts have bendlied accordingly^ The policy followed by 
the Ffcoch in eiecdog thdr public buildings m the tradlticmal style of the 
country is contributing to keep native appcciadon of their own art ahve^ It 
would be Ilf the greatest interest to be able to compare the artisric movenicfii, 
down to modern days, in the whole belt of Muslim counirics which runs 
from Morocco to Malaya. Since It would be of equal value to all the three 
great colonizing Powers—Great Britain, France, and HoUand—perhaps we 
may hop that some day their friendly co-operaucu may achieve diis aim 
through a sclecdve bni representative exhibition. 

Meanwhile not only all visitors to the Colonial Exhibition in Paris, but all 
chose incerested in the applied arts of Asia and Africa^ wUS read M. Bayard’s 
book with keen pleasure and great prohE. 


Hanmuch OatimrALiscHXK Tcfficiixukde. Von R. Neugebauer tmd 
S. TfolU With one hundred and ewenty-dght halftone and iixtccn 
coloured plates, (LeJpig t 

This new large edition has been thoroughly revised and new chapters 
have been addedn The authors have divided the text into the Oriental carpt 
before and after iSoa^ and all types^ such as of Cential Aua^ Persia, Asia 
MlnoTg Egypt, Caucaria, and Im^, give room for dcscrlprion and technique 
in every Nothing seems to be omitted. One chapter deals with the 

carpet as a work of art, and finally advke is given as to the buying and 
treapnent of earpetf. The coloured plates are beautiful, and besides ihe 
OM hundred and twenty^ight half-tone places there is a good map showing 
the places of manulaeture^ Finally, eight mis^f/-pUtes adorn the booki 
which should be ol great service to lovers of carpets^ dcsigutrs, art schools, 
and maniifaetuicn. 
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Catalocuk or the Ikdia^t Coujjctiows iw the MmEUU or Fi>re Arts, 
Boston. Pan VI. Moghul Pajntijig. By Dr. A- K. Cootnaraiwainy. 
^Cambndge^ Mass.) 

The Department of Indian Art of the Boston Miwum submits a fuidier 
inftaJmenC of its rich collecuons to the public, and the k«peri Dr, 
Ccximaraswamy, describes once more fullest credit for the ludd manner in 
which they aie rcprescnied in book form^ The list of paindngs U divided 
into the variotii schools, beginning with chat of Akbar« The coltectioa com¬ 
prises three hundred and sevcnicen numberj in all, many of which are 
criticaliy described and reviewed^ The dosing pages contain a bibliography 
of Persian and Moghul painting and a valuable indcr. Two hundred and 
lunetydour illustrations are reproduced in all on sevency-fouf plates. 


Ls PfiiNTuar iNuiEWiE K nts Gukos Mookoia. Par Ivan 

StchouJdce. (Paris: Ltroux.} 

The study of Moghul art in Europe it of recent date. It is chiefly due to 
Mr, E. B. Havel L, who aroused a sensation with tus tvork Indian Scutpsure 
and Pfljn//fTg, and this was followed by the pnonumenul work of Vineent A, 
Senithf History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon^ Amnogsc the tubtequcnc 
workers in the field are Dr. A. K, Coomarsswamy, F. R* Martin* Laureoce 
Binyofi, the bee Sir Thomas Arnold, Percy Brown* H. Goetz, and E. Dicz, 
who all contributed to our nnderstandiDg of Moghul art It is a pleasure lo 
□ote that another edition has been made, this lime in French^ which should 
almost complete the European survey of this branch of Asiatic art The 
volunse of Mr. Suhouklne is a most Conscientious productioDi An intro¬ 
duction D> the study of Moghul painting in Europe recalls die names and 
works of those who have preceded him^ In chronoiogkal and systEmatic 
order he then deals with the origin, growth, and decline nf Moghul and 
Indian art* with a section on its tccbniqucj. the colours* the paper, and ihe 
brush. In the second part the author desoibes in a tnasicziy manner the 
elements of Indian painting* first the nature and scenery with its archlteccural 
decoration, then the animals, and finally the portraits. In the last part we 
learn of the ccbmpcksition of the painting and of the art ol colour^ In the 
appendix b tO be found a most accurate, complete, and systematic btblio^ 
graphy of twenty pages, which completes the artbde treatise of bis subject* 
The voliime itself comaim two hundred and fourteen pag^ of text In quarto 
siae and ooc hundpcd cdlocype pbtes* The study of Indian painting by 
Mr. Stchoukine takes a worthy pbcc in the iitcianire upon the subject 


Handbodx of MoHAiiM£nAH DEODHATiva Arts. By M. S. Dimand, With 
one hundred and sixty-three iUustjations and four pbtes m colour. 
(New York; Metropolitan Museum of Arti) $2 in paper; S1.50 in 
boards. 

The Metropolitan Museum has rendered a great service in isiuing this 
capital handbook. As the book is uodonbtedly intended for a wide cinrub- 
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Df>EL| the price tuu been kept bw. The benk has nine main chapters: an 
histtnicai introduction, OrnamcEi^ Mmiature Fainting frcum the Earliest 
Beginnings down to the Kaipnt School of [Ddian Painciiig, Caligmphjf, 
Bookblndiogt Sculpture, Woodwork^ Irory, Mcmiv^'-ork, Ceram ieSr includiiig 
the Ceramic Art of Syria, Egypt, Persia, Turkey* Gia» and Crystal* Textiles* 
Rugs, it will be observed that of all the arts only architecture is ominEd. 
The volume begim with a very complete and useful bibliography and ends 
with a desirable duonoLogicaL table of Miibaitimadafi dynasdes. This fine 
book is bound to have a ready sale also in England, as wdi as in Muslim 
countries. 


Le RpTAUiTE HE Chaupa. Par Georges Maspfxo, lUtistrated. (Paris i Van 
Ocst.) 160 fr. 

Monsieur Masp^ h known to be one of the best scholars of Chinese* and 
any work which he may place before the public is sure to be one indicative 
of great research and s^olarship. The reader is made acquainted with the 
country and its inhabitants. Descriptions are given of its Fauna^ Flora, 
Reiigious, Imtinidons, Customs* Agriculture, and Commerce. Hereafter an 
account is supplied of the Origins, ducfly based on inscriptions and on 
Chinese mits, and aU passages are fully documented by rcfcrttioes and notes, 
and a really detailed historyp not dry but interesting^ to the end of the 
kingdom in 1471, forms the chief part of this notable work. There is a 
complete chronologicai table of the kings of Champa with their Sanskrit* 
Chinese* and Annaroese names side by side, and an index of twenty pag^ 
completes the worb The forty plates which iUustrULt the handsome volume 
are of the best. 


Les Fomns de Hadi>a. Par J. Barthoux. Parc III. Figures ct figurines. 

Album photographique. (Paris ; Ptfn Ocil) 3S0 fr. 

This aciractive volume in folio size bdoogs to the series " M^otfes de la 
Ddlfgadon arcbcologique fran^aisc cn Afghanistan” Although the author 
states in a short intreduedon that the age of these monuments has been 
discussed in the first part, it appears that this part, as well as the second* 
still awaits publication. The present part, therefore* contains merely a short 
introduction, a list of the plates, and one btindred and twelve plates in 
collotype* for the cicellctscjc of which the firm of G. Van Oest deserve great 
praLsc. The first plates are those in large size of the heads of Buddha, which 
are to be found on the monuments* or which are placed on the walls of the 
stupas; other platiS are those of smaller size, rn^resenting chiefly the Buddha 
and Bodhisattvas, and also figures in cormccdon with the life of the Buddha, 
and finally Lllustradons of demons and warriors. It would be difficult to 
select for their beauty spcdal plates from the large number oUered* but the 
first, which portrays a large Isead of the Buddha, i^ perhaps, the finest pices. 
The variety is cocisiderablc, and we feel sure that the student of Buddhism 
and Buddhbt ait will m'cj in this volume and will more and more wondcf 
at the tcll^on and artists that could produce such monuments of enduring 
joy. 




Rwieu/s afid Notices 

Chines AitJ, By William Cohiu With tiloety illustratioM. (TAf Smdio.) 
tos^. fid. pj^t. 

Cohn is ihc writET of a number tsf books oo Eastern art, and it can be 
safely staled that they arc consdentious and critical^ The present voliinw^ 
though small in size* kno cxceptJocu Mr, Cohn, evidently also a nastcr of 
English style* give* in six chapters a r£snm^ of Chinese art—i.e.* Architec¬ 
ture, Bronzes, Painting* Sculpture, CeramlcSj and other arts. The author 
does DOE repeat statements made by previous writers; he offen quint new 
ideas and informaiionH The Tolutne can, therefore, be rKommended as an 
tnteresdng new book. We gbdty subscribe to Mr+ Cohn'^i statement that the 
preservation of so many works of art is due to the interest which mnat 
emperors showed by collecting. There arc ninety plates, i]]ustratijig all 


GENERAL 

Sia Edhund Hoxket. An autobiography. With introducdori by D. L. 
Murray* ttsn ncL 

Appointed to the Fttfeign Office in London, the author was despatched as 
Commissioner of the Turkish loan lo QmstantidDptc in 1&55+ and in 1865 to 
China In order to reform the Consular Service, and was subsequcjitly 
appointed judge of the Supreme Court in Shanghai, where he remained 
until 1876, 

These interesting memoirs contain a great deal of information about life 
in Turkey and in Cbina, not only In regard to the Etmopean population, but 
also to the Turks and Chinese themselvci. 


The CE>rTEHAZif of ^ Syiuolocist. 

"* Tbe study of the hidden meaning in every religious and profane 
legend , . . pre-emineody the mditioiis of the East has noctjpied the 
greater portion of the present writer's life "“namely, Madame H. P+ 
Bbvatsky, bom in the south of Rosua on August ii, This statement 

prefaces Parc II., on " Symbolijm and Ideography,*’ of the first volume of 
The Sicrtt Docmrf£, published in London in iSSfi* The centenary of 
Blavatsky's biriii coltiddes with several impocUnC scientifk cenicnarica, and 
is marked, also, by the dawning of a new era in arrbzolDgical research* 
During her lifetime archaeologists and historians were sdll under the 
obsession of medieval traditions, as Professor Sayce recently pointed out in 
the Kujdey Memorial Lecture^ svhere he summed up the results of the 
past century's researches: the latest ^ €b|ecdve facts of ardi^nlogy " have 
shown, however, that civilized man in the fullest sense is Immeasurably 
old "^1 and we cannot interpret the records of the distant past hy the know¬ 
ledge, assumpdons, and prejudices of our own ticne+ This was Elavatsky^s 
then beterod^ posiuon, and she declared that researches would prove the 
fallacy oJ the "solar mythswhich denied prehistoric existence to the 
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Icgcucbiy empim of tht East, and wotiJd jihow^ aUo, the error of Lhc gross 
phallic iDCcrprctatjons of aocicnc philo^phital symbols which we find are 
now beginning to be questioned by some InvesdgaiE^rs. 

There is no doubt that Blavatiky's wrldags sdntubted research and 
provoked a more gencraJ Interest in the thought, literature^ and history of 
the andent East; but her special contribudon in this respect was CKtremety 
radical r as inditstcd by the still more novd scaiemciits that die hUtory of 
aaeknt races is “embedded in symboU"; that “an historical^ real event 
was deduced by those versed in the hieratic sciences—from certain cmbknrts 
and symbols recorded in the andent archives of the temples. . » . All the 
thoughts and emotums, aU the learning and knowledge of the early race^t 
fonnd their pictorial expression in alleg^y and parabk '*i and in way 
the hieratic symbols of old Egypt and the ancient Chinese alphabet were 
created ( 5 . L, p* 307), Professor Margulib' recent articles explain clearly 
the synthetic characteristic of ideographical writing. Blavatsky, however^ 
daimed to have found a key m the archaic ideographs^ and TAt Secret 
Doctnnf embodies an Interprecatian^ derived by means of this supposed 
“ kcy,“ cancerning “ the origin of man^ the evolution of raccs^ and 
gcogoosy,“ She stated that “ the cosmological legends ail over the world 
are based on a knowledge by the andents of those sdences which have 
allied themselves in our day io mpport ot the doctrirte of evoltitioiv and 
further rescarehes may demonstrate that those andents were far better 
acquainted with the fact of evolution itself^ embracing both its physical and 
spiritual aspectit than wc are new“ P- 33.2)- This knowledge was 

fr^nsmdfeJ, she said, from chilixadon to civillxation^—a doctrine that 
modern investigation tends to maintain see p+ The Athsk 

Review^ January, 1931): from it the various reJigians are derived and 
diluted. “ Every nation receives in its turn some oi the said truths, under 
the veil of its own local apd special symbolism^ which, as time went on, 
developed into a more or less philosophical euLtus, a Paochton ip myrhical 
disguise XXXVI.). The arrkaic symbolism of the world-religlom 

are otamined and compared in The Secret Di>etrine, IL, 449 to 641 , and it 
wais Blavatsky's egptcntion that this ancient knowledge is the only true 
basis for a syntheiu of sdencCf religion, and philosophy; that in prehistoric 
ages science and rdigion were one* 

It is obvious from these brief dtadons that The Secret Dnctrtne as a whole 
must stiU be considered as merely plauslhle, although its probability has 
been enhanced since Blavatsky^s death in 1S91 by the many confirmations of 
certain parts of it by scientific researches whidi it is Impossible to detail 
here- Her revoludonafy statements regarding (i) the nature of matter have 
been substantiated by physicists—its electricut constitution^ its permeability, 
itt origm in Spacer and the illitti%*e “ atom (2) the antiquity of the human 
speaes have been partially proved by palsrontologists who have found Ao^o 
laptens in Tertiary tinges j and (3) the sites of many pfehistoric civilizations 
have been found correct—one described ip the iutr^^uction of TAr Secret 
Dc^ne (XXVJ.) has been discovered by Sir Aurel Stem, 
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Tvq NqVEI^ 

AxtONT Vankjv. By |. Chartres Molony. {Mtfhuen^ 7*- 

WAYS OF East. By Mrs, Theodore PennelL (Murray.) 7*. 6d. net* 

(Rteittt'ed iy L, F. Rosmsoo* Wuximss.) 

These two nnveU between (hem cover a wide field, and, despite their grat 
difiefcnccs in foon and outlook, are in some sort eomplemcnta^. 

Molony has written a real " thriller,” old-Iashioned in eonstrucooo i£ lughj 
modern in setting; Mis. Pennell, a gtntk and sympaietie study, ve^ read¬ 
able and very Llliiininating, Both authors adopt a *’ liberal standpoint; and 
both are at pins » show how fatally easy it is for Westerners to look upn 
the peoples of India as a homogeneous mass, whose race-and das^-distmc- 

tiofa can be igiictfcd t c- a 

Tbe scene of Antony Vaitroy is laid in an impitao: Indian Stair, an 

the Kincipal character, the eternal typ of adventurer, 1^ c^pletely won 
the hrsiri of his ercator. With the ientiments, if not with the mor^^, ot 
Colonel Vanmy, many of us will apee when he attacks somewhat hiUn^y 
the current ideas macanmg the personality and methods of the Indian 

PcitKcs : 

'* The first thing youVe got to realize is that the man's a gcndeinan. 
H,', Mrf»l: M » «y- “ > 1“ ‘S' Enetal"!". 

™Lo», which .I* hi. bred’. bimceJ ra. M..t .f 
fashioned Indian rulers have a very high-faluiiii oonon of fideUiy, 
loyalty, and that son of thing. They re Mt j^ush pohnaai^ you 
The Niwah's the ally of the British. The British don t tt»t 
him paniculariy well. They've driven »me Shylock bargains wiiy un 
over cerritofy, and very often they don't even show him common poUie- 
ness in their communkadoiii. And they preach di him^wi^ the most 
infernal smuEons. For example, I heard our worthy Rodent at one 
of his offkiJ dinners deplorioE the misgovernmeDt of the Stine, the 
oppression of the people, and all that sort of thing. Rotten twin, 

that some of the Nawah's own sub|«ts ^ praent. They 
were t« plite to say anything, but I endavM^ ^ c ““i' 

^Sir EiSlency.* I said-old Harland loves being called Itow Eaech 
lencv, though be isn't really entitled » it— at the 
whether is uicre more dissatisfaction in the domimoui of Hii ^ghncM 
or irBritish India?' Harland didn't like that : I ve been in ha bl^ 
boot more or less ever since. But the Nawab is loyal. He s given his 
word and he'll keep it.” 


But there is plenty of dramanc incident to carry this shrewd wisdom along 
in its stride, and the book is so far from being didardc that few readers 
be able to nut it down when once riicy have started it, Mr. Molony has the 
wit of his countrymen; and HU sound knowledge of India serves to complete 

a UKSt convipdng imd exciting story. 

Mrs. Pennell deaU with the problem of the VVciterD<ducated »n of a 
Punjab famUy that is in the transitional stages between orthodory and 
modernism, and the reader will receive with respect her inddental rtfetenees 
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to the great wodc ajttDtoplulicd by Pedncll of Baimu/' She done good 
service in rcveaJiag id Western readers die deep duuni of Indian ^nuly 
life; while her picture of the awakening of Indian womanhood^ and of the 
clash which in Indict as elsrwhcrej often occurs between personal (and 
pohdcal) ambitiDn and the claims of the home life is finely drawn and 
sympatfaedc* Her hero^ Ram Diica^ h a tborougbly g)ood fclloWp and! she 
has resisted the lemptadon to make him either a plaster samt or a naughty 
boy* Her wozdch chiractcn arc real creadonj, with form aod suhitacice^ 
and she endows them with personaiides that move us strongly. This bookj 
for all its charm and interest, is a coniributiQn to a better understanding 
bctw'ccn Euclid and India, and I fee! sure that tlicase who read it will share 
my own feeling of gradrude to the amhor* 


Umi FiLEJt Dfc H"Atr* Par Albert Gervab* [Bernard Gws^i,) 12 fr* 
{Reificti/rd ky VfitONiijtrs: Colzetieam.) 

M. Albert Gervais is the author of set^eral books portraying life of the 
present day in the more retnofe and conservative proidnces cf China, None 
could be more enchanting than dits one^ The supposed writer is a French 
doctor pracdsing (we Me not told why) iri Chentu in the province of 
Sechwan. He has apparently none but Chinese acquaintances^ whose 
curiosity and amazement at his Eur^iean ways^is extraordinary ideas of 
propriety, hts wonderful furnishingi and household appointments—are not 
the least amusing parts of the bookp It b actually possible ni have a bath 
winter and summer in his house, for the windows all shut quite easily and 
you merely turn on a tap to fill the badi; he has thick carpets, whkk arc 
most uopracdcalp since, if you spit or throw the inedible parts of your dinner 
on them, as everyone in the l^t society does of course* they are diHkult 
to dean; he writes his letiers with a machine, and even at hb age cannoc 
make an easy Chinese character with any elegance; he eats with a knife and 
fork, and takes rice only about once a week; and he even Ukes to sit down 
at the same table with women! A vbit to bis house b naturally cmertaining I 

The theme of the book, whieb has no proper plo^ b the mle of an idyllic 
liaistm between the French doctor and a little Chinese lady, a widow of 
about moenxo. She b an exasperating and yet charming person, impassive 
and Uiircal as a doll somedmeSi dnud or Irrespoiuiblc as a child at others. 
She has the strictest ideas of propriety, in spite of her ready acquiescence in 
becoming the doctor s mistress, and insuts on conforming rigorously to 
Chinese canons of good manners. Needless to say* her standards am not 
those of the doctor's. She b shodied at the idea of taking a walk with her 
InvcTi hut thinks nothing of inviting her women friends to make use of hb 
wonderful badi without asking hb permissiou or even introdudng them 
bcfocchandl 

M. Gervab tclU his uneventful talc with great delicacy and a sympathy 
'^th Chinese behaviour which does not preclude a pointed humour. He 
gives a picture of Chinese provincial life which rings true and yet procrvci 
unspoilt the bloom of romance which, for most Westerneri, still rests upon it. 
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EIGHTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS AT LEYDEN, 1931 

resolutions adopted at the plenary session 

ON SEPTEMBER 12 

« 

Otficial Text 

Section /F*—The Far Eastern Section of the Eighteenth Congress 
of Orientalists, meeting at Uy<kn from 7 to 12, 1931, 

having heard various papers on Sinological subjects, deeply im¬ 
pressed with the scholarly work which at the present time is beng 
done in China, convinced that in the interest of the piograi^e ol 
Sinology it is very desirable that these studies become better knoi^ 
in the West, expresses the hope that ways and means may be 
found for publishing a regular bibliography of new Chinese 

^'rbriFar Eastern SccdcHi of the Eighteenth Congress of Oriental¬ 
ists, in view of the inadequacy of the existing resources m Smol^ 
and the total lack of ctHJperadon in Chin^ resj^ches, 

calls the attention of all learned sociedcs, and individuals inter¬ 
ested in these studies, to the urgent need for translations and 
indices of the roost important works of Chinese litmturc, 
lx is especially urged that the preparation of an index of all the 
nsmes and technical terms occurring in the twenty-four dynastic 

histories be at once set on foot. , , ^ t 

Section 7 .—That the Eighteenth Intcrnatiottid Congress ot 
Orientalists regrets that it has been impossible, owing to financid 
difficulties, to complete the publication of the 1926 volume of the 
OrienteliscAc Bibliographic. The Congress hcaruly endorses the 
resolution of the Seventeenth Congress at O^ord to the cHcrt that 
this great work is indispensable for all Orientalists, and that its 
continuation must be regarded as a matter of ttif^netionai con¬ 
cern. We recognize with deep apprcdation the able and devoted 
work of Professor Scherman and his collaborators, and we repre¬ 
sent to all governments and learned societies interested in any 
phase of Oncntal studies the urgent necessity of raising funds to 

carry on the publication. , 

That the Indian Section of this Congress approves of the 
appointment of a committee consisting of Professor F. W 
Thomas, Professor P. Tuxen, and Dr. V, S. Sukthankar, with 
power to co^)pt two addirional members (one French and one 
German), for me purpose of corresponding with learned bodies of 
the world with a view to present to the next Congress a scheme 
for the preparation of a comprehensive Sanskrit dictionary- 
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That the Indian Section of this Congress wcicoines with pro¬ 
found sadshiction the announcement that the Government of 
India proposes to submit a Bill to the autumn session of the Le^s- 
Utive Assembly for facilitating the pardcipadm of sciendhe bodies, 
Indian and overseas, with the co-operation and under the super¬ 
vision of the Archaeological Survey, in archeological cjtploration. 
This secdon feels that the excellent work of the Archjeological 
Survey might be further advanced by the co-operation of com¬ 
petent experts belonging to other scientific bodies, both in India 
and elsewhere. 

That the Indian Section of this Congress has learned with great 
satisfaction that researches in connection with Indian music, 
including the systematic collection and recording of folk-smigs 
and the bardic chronicles of Upper India, have been undertaken 
by Dr. A, A. Bake under the auspices of the Kern Institute. This 
section, convinced of the importance of these studies and of the 
necessity of obtaining such records without undue deky, and 
recognizing the special competence of the scholar who has under¬ 
taken it, expresses the hope that Provincial Governments and 
Ruling Chiefs in India, as well as learned bodies and private 
individuals in India and dscwhcre, wtill lend financial support to 
Dr. Bake's under taki ng, and thus enable him to bring it to a 
successful conclusion. 

That this section strongly supports the suggestion that it would 
be in the interest of artistic development in India if the excellent 
work commenced by the Government of India in publishing its 
Report on Modem Indian Architecture (in 1913) were completed 
by a general survey covering both British India and the Indian 
States and that the principal crafts should be induded therein. 

That the Indian Section of the Eighteenth Congress of Oriental¬ 
ists desires to record its appreciation of the very valuable services 
which the Kern Institute is rendering to Oriental learning, Mr- 
dcularly by the publication of its Annual Bibliography of Indian 
Arckteohgy, and to express the how that the Institute may be 
enabled to carry out its project of publishing a complete historical 
and archaxilt^cal atlas of Greater India, 

* Que Ic Ingres present exprime le vreu que Ics gouverne- 
ments et les social savantes procy^ent sans retard ^ I'cnregistre- 
ment par le him dcs gestes ritueh qui accompagnent Ics actes du 
cultc dans Ics religions dc TOrient pour servir dc base a un classe- 
ment m6thodiquc et a une etude comparative dcs proccdl^ d ex¬ 
pression dont ces gestes sont les symboles. 

Section F/.—+ Le XVIII* Con^fe International dcs Orienta!- 
istes rend hommage ^ Teffort fourni par I'Academie dc 
Vienne pour k publication dcs inscriptions sud-arabiques dc k 
collection Glaser ^ cmet Jc veeu que les organismes savants dcs 
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ditf^rcnts pays s’entcndcnt pour tncttrc h sa disposition ics moy^s 
lui pcftncttraient dc rcaliscr com pi element cette oeuvre iti 

terfit sciendfique mternadonaJ. ... .1 

i (La IV* Sccdon ayant adoptc une rcsoluuon de la mcme 
tendance que la premiere rcsoludon dc la V &ctiort, a etc 
consider^ qu’il soffit d'adopter cene dcrmifc risoluuoa.) 

English Versions 

♦ Tbar this Congress hopes that governments and learned 
socierics will proceed without deby to make a cmcmatopjph 
register of the ritual gestures accompanying rcligitws services m Utc 
E^t to serve as a basis for the methodical classification and the 
comparative study of the forms of expression of which the gestures 
arc symbolical. 

t The Eighteenth Inttrnadonal Gjogress of Onentalists 
dates the efforts made by the Academy of Vienna to sccinc the 
publication of the South Arabic inscripdons of the Glaser Lollcc- 
Tion, and hopes that learned bodies in the various countries 
agree to furnish the necessary means to that Arademy to enable 
it to complete this work of internadonal scientific importance. 

t (The Fourth Section having adopted a resolution m the same 
sense as the first resolution of the Fifth Section, it has been 
deemed sufficient to adopt the latter rcsoludon.) 


A NOTE OK THE CONGRESS 
(fiaatribuiei by Sir E- Dtfdsost Rchs, c.!.!., w-O-) 

Ttw: Eighttcdth CoiiEiess of Orientalise has |u« completed its session in 
Levdeo imdcr the presfdency of that veteran scholar Dr. Snouk-Hurgronje. 
In 5piic of the absence of many German idiolars, owing to the financial 
cris£ the congress was attended by over silt hundred men and women, a^ 
ever? branch of Oriental research was wcU reprcKH^ Owng to the 
lii^d accommodation available in Leyden, i^y rf the 
their quarters cither in The Hague or at the ^ern seaside 
Noordwiik. During the day, from 9 a.™, onwards lectures were delivered 
in the nine various secdons, and in the cv^gs th« were raepuoni nr 
dinners in one of these throe centres. On Th^y 
banquet was held at a Urge hotel in KWdwnk, « which ^ Prinw 
Consort presided. Speeches were made dunng diniw by Dr. Snouk- 
Hurgronje for Holland, Professor PeUiot for France, Dr. Liiimann for 
Germany, Sir Denison Ross for England, and Profes^ NalLno for Italy. 

Amonj! the more important conamumcatiotu made dunng *e CMgr^ 
may be mentioned: Professor E. Forrer on hts deaphennent cd the Himtc 
ins^ipuons; Professor Langdon on his blest escava^m at ^sh; Baron 
Max voa Oppeoheiin on his diggings in Tell Halaf; Professor J. Capart on 
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a RmsKjpiooE? of nAitiarDa Pfofessor S^dford od Pdzxiliihk Man in 
Egypt; Sdim Husan qd. [be dwovery of an buact [omh bclon^ng to the 
AnaciLL Empire; Prafeswr Mincnky oa tbc progre^ madt In the study of 
Persian history and geomphy since Professor Margoliouth oa a. 

recently discov^ed Tnrki mstonqil document; Professor Pdliot on the most 
urgent tasks awaiting the attendDn of SinoLogists; Professor Hummel on the 
sceptical approach of Chinese histo^; Mr. A. L, Saunders (represeniiDg the 
Ease India Assodatioo) on the cdicte of Asoka; hlr. C. L Fabri on die 
chronology of the frescoes of the Ajanta and Bagh Caves; Mr« John dc La 
Valetie on the encouragement of auch^lc^ and the arts in the Indian 
Sutes; Miss A. Conway on the pottery of Petra; Dr* Hh C, Gallms on the 
relations between the ceramics of the Near and Far East; Professor Albright 
on cjulic and post-edlic Judah in the liAt of Palestinian archmlogy; Dr. 
VottI on the asms of the Kem Institute; Professor Guy on recent excavatiw 
at Memddo; His Excellency Hafiz A^ Pacha on the system of wiitiitg 
capital leCEcrs in Arabkr recendy adopted In Cairo; Mr. Teymmir on modem 
Arab literature. 

The above list, representing only a small selection of the lectures delivi^ed^ 
will suffice to iiArate the vetv vast field of research covered by this congress. 

The arrangements left noming to desired^ and the h^Kpicaiity « thf 
Dutch was most bvishn 1 am glad to learn from the Editor of the Askiie 
Review that he has arranged to publish several of these excellent ppers in 
extenso in its pages. 
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WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


PUBUC MEETING IN MEMORY OF THE LATE 
LADY (DORABJI) TATA, C.BE* 

A vvEuc tDEcduff m mjuDory of the hte Lady (DorabjL) Tat^, waj 
held flc Caxton Hall, Loddoiit oq Moqiliy, July 30 | at ^ p.m. 

The cDcetin? Vp'as uuder cht duEnnaq&bip of the Right Hod. the 
MarchioDcss or Aberdeen. 

Sir LciUc Wilson mos-ed the following resoludon: “The friends and 
adniircrs of the larc Lady (Dorat^i) Tata, in pq.btic meeting a^mhled 
deiirc to express thetr heartfelt sorrow at her untimely death in me midst of 
her manifoTd activJdes in the interests of India both in that country and in 
England. They wish to place on record that her amiable qualiiki nad 
the aHecdon and esteem of ah who had come mto contact with her either 
socially or in the wider sphere of her public lerricra^ especLahy in the cause 
of the uplift and welfare of Indians womanhoodi which has suEerrd an 
ineffable loss by her death/’ He said that he had had the privilege of 
malang Lady Tata s acquainEanoe before going to India, and durmg his five 
years' service as Governor of Boiahay he had seen a mat deal of her work* 
Me had frequently met her pcrsomJly, and he could testify to some of the 
many spheres of aedvi^ in which she had taken part. They were there to 
mourn a great personantyp One of Lady (Dofab]i) Tata's many won^fuL 
characteristics was her inicnsc love of life and the dcCjcrminatiaQ which she 
always had to get everything possible out of life, not for hctself, but for the 
benefit of c^^ciyonc who was in need of help* He was sure the one thing 
she had always desired in her all loo shott life was to have the world a little 
better because she had been In jt* She brought into everyihing that she 
undertook courage and perseverance. It was impossible for him to give a 
hiitoiy of all the splendid work which had been done by Lady Tau. Almost 
her first public apporanoc was the very succwful organization of the 
Industrial Section of the Bombay Eihihition in 1905* From that droe until 
W death there was hardly a mocnent in which she was not aciivcJy en^ged 
In good wwks of all dcspcriptlons* For her splendid work during the war 
His Majesty the King had awarded her the C.Bji. Her work woi 3 d always 
be a permanent memorial to her name. They ail knew the briMunc and 
successful efiorts she had made for the representadon of women in i^itks 
and in the local government India; they knew of her care foe the women 
in Bombay ajid Rex other acdvlnes, whkn were far too numerous to menr 
tioo* The Eo^h laoguagc was poor on sueh an occastoo as the present- 
He could HOC help thinking of words of the great Freodi philosopher 
Rousseau* who had said i ** To live is not to breathe; it is to acL” By that 
Rousseau meant that no man or woman was worthy of living who simply 
thought of hii Of- her own intcresti and pleasures and did not humble hmi 
self Of herself in order to help the world by persona! assistance. If anyt^y 
had ever lived up to this* 1-ady (Dorabji) Tara tad done so. Also, ali wai 
OIK who wai always perfoedy willing to be convinced if it could be proved 
to her that ihe ™ wrong* whkh was a sure sign of greatness. She had 
spent her Itfe in helping others, overcaroing all difficulties by her loyalty and 
her kindness of heirL They were met together that afternoon in order 10 
say how truly and sincerely they mourned her loss and how they sorrowed 
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at licf imtiziicly Jath. They tnournedf with Lady Tata^i friends and rtb- 
dves, one who at tne present dme codld indeed be jll-spared, 

HrH. the Maharaja of Burdu^pn^ in secoDdln^ the resolution^ said that 
after the charming tribute to the tnemory of die late Lady (Dorabji) Taia 
which the chaijTnxo had paid, and after die scry kind and true vrorfu which 
had fallcfi from Sir Leslie Wilson, whoj as Governor of Bombay^ must base 
co^^j into direct contact with Lady Tara\ work, few words were needed 
from him in adding bis contnbution to iheir apptedadDn of the grmt work 
whi^ Lady Tam had Ich behind her. They had indeed lost a mic friend of 
India^ and a true Eriend of womanhood genefaliy^ who could be ill-spared 
at tf^ moment. If it was any coiuobtion to a man bowed down with grief 
aj his old friend Sir Dorati Tata must be at tlie moment, he was sure that 
when he heard ihc ctilogi^ paid to the services of h\s laie wife it would 
bring him some solace in his great grief. He had much pleasure in second- 
iuE the resolution, 

Kumar Victor of Cooch Behar^ Sir Anil ChaUerjee (representing the 
Sccnctai^ of State for IndSa)^ -HhupcndraJiaih Mitra (High Commissicuicr 
for India), Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon-^i^epresenting the British Nationai Council 
of Womcn)^ Mr. Juitice Mirza K^n, and Sir Charles Armstrong ^sq spoke 
in support of the rciCFlutii>n+ - ^ ^ i, ^ ^ ^ 

The rcadudon was carried, all present standing. ' ' 

Lady Pentland proposed: '' That a copy of the resolution just passed be 
forwarded Sir Dorabji Tata with an eipression of the deep condolence of 
this meeting for the heavy bercavemcjii fuEmd by him and the meinbers 
of his family.'^ She said that she still rememberen her first mectiiig with 
Lady Tata when she saw^ her in the gardens of Coveroment House at Oocy, 
with Sir Dorahji, in bcaudlul companionship. Lady Tata had been chosen 
as the rcpccseniativc of Indian women on many occasions. When the King 
and Queen visited India, and the women of India presented a jewel lo the 
Queen, Lady Tata had been selected, with two or three other ladis^ as 
rqircscntadve Indian women to go in deputation m their Majesties to make 
the gift. When Lndy Tata visited America in 1927 with her bushaiid she 
made a great ImpfessioiL She had been lavishly enDenained by New York 
society, and was made an honorary member of some ol the foremDst clubs 
and iiudtutions. She had address^ several societies, and both Sir Dorabji 
and Lady Taa had been presented at White Hcnise to Pitaident Coolidgc 
by the British Ambassador^ Th^ all felt very conscious of the loss, unt only 
to the county, but to Sir Dorabii Tata^ by the untimely death of his wife. 

Dr. R. P. Paraniype, in seconding the r^ution, said he wished to e^mtss 
his deep sympathy wilh Sir Ehnabji Tata and the family of the laie Lady 
Tata. Her name was a household word in all circles in India devoted to 
pidiHc service. Coming from a comprativclv small community, she had no 
communal bias, her sympathies betoE ertended to all the varioUi communis 
ties of India. The great works which she had done would always keep her 
memory green among the people of India. 

Mrs. R- M. Gray^ the Right Hon. Sir Dinshaw Mdla, Lady Hartog, and 
M^or Lockwood Stevens spoke in support of the fesdutlon» 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

* Sir M. M. Bhownagwee, in cldslitg the meeting, sdd: I have to ask the 
meednE, before the n^c Chairman leaves the chair, to accord her ladyship 
a very heany vote of thanks. 

This was III jiJ midi n 1 ] mi Miiiii 
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